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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


This  work  lays  no  claim  to  originality,  its  sole  object  being  utility. 
The  best  authorities  have  been  carefully  consulted,  and  freely  made 
use  of,  frequently  in  their  own  words,  when  the  principle  of  con- 
ciseness, which  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  did  not  render  alteration 
necessary.  The  Compiler  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
obligations  to  the  Bev.  James  Ingram,  D.D.,  President  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Oxford,  and  the  Bev.  John  Jordan,  Curate  of  Somerton, 
Oxfordshire,  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 

Oxford,  July,  1836. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  clearly  shews  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  required,  and  has  encouraged  the  Pub- 
lishers to  incur  a  large  additional  expense,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  worthy  of  the  approbation  of  the  Public. 

While  gratefully  acknowledging  the  favourable  reception  it  has 
met  with,  they  are  far  from  being  blind  to  its  deficiencies,  and  have 
endeavoured  in  the  present  edition  to  remedy  them.  The  objections 
made  to  the  work  were,  that  it  was  too  concise,  and  too  much  con- 
fined to  Gothic  architecture,  especially  in  the  illustrations.  The  first 
arose  from  an  anxiety  to  avoid  the  opposite  extreme,  as  it  is  ob- 
viously easier  to  extend  such  a  work  than  to  confine  it  i^ithin  pre- 
scribed limits ;  the  second,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  chief 
object  of  which  is  the  illustration  of  the  Gothic  styles ;  but  in  the 
present  edition  the  Grecian  capitals,  mouldings,  &c.,  are  given. 

The  series  of  examples  of  the  different  portions  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture is  also  rendered  much  more  complete  than  before ;  and  the 
addition  of  the  ascertained  or  presumed  date  to  each  will  it  is  hoped 
prove  convenient  and  useful. 

The  Compiler  feels  bound  to  acknowledge  the  great  obligations  he 
is  under  to  Professor  Whewell  and  to  Mr.  Willis,  for  their  advice 
and  assistance,  and  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  allowed  him 
to  make  extracts  from  their  useful  and  interesting  works;  he  has 
also  to  express  his  obligations  to  Bolton  Comey,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of 
a  Manuscript  Glossary,  by  John  Carter,  in  the  hand- writing  of  the 
late  Alexander  Chalmers,  and  apparently  compiled  by  him  &om 
Carter's  papers  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Oxford,  Dec.  7,  1837. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  numerous  and  urgent  enquiries  for  this  edition  of  the  Glossary 
seem  to  require  some  apology  for  the  long  delay  of  its  publication. 
These  enquiries  could  not  but  be  gratifying  to  the  Compiler,  as 
8he\?ing  that  the  work  was  found  useful  by  those  who  possessed  it, 
and  the  want  of  it  was  felt  by  the  expectants  of  the  new  edition. 
Sufficient  excuse  for  the  delay  will,  he  hopes,  bo  found  in  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  all  parts,  the  number  of  ad- 
ditional facts  which  have  been  collected,  and  of  new  engravings 
which  have  been  added.  The  whole  of  the  engravings,  and  some  of 
the  drawings,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  O.  Jewitt,  to  whose  skill  and 
attention  the  work  is  much  indebted.  Some  are  from  drawings  by 
William  Twopeny,  Esq.,  Mr.  Blore,  and  Mr.  Hussey  of  Birmingham. 

The  great  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  an  evil  foreseen  from 
the  commencement  of  it,  but  which  could  not  be  avoided  without 
suppressing  much  valuable  and  useful  information.  For  instance,  the 
articles  on  Domestic  Architecture,  on  stained  Glass,  and  some  others, 
might  seem  too  long  for  a  Glossary,  but  the  facts  contained  in  them 
could  not  well  be  stated  in  smaller  compass.  The  addition  of  the 
synonymes  in  the  modem  languages  has  also  necessarily  increased 
its  size,  but  the  numerous  important  works  on  various  branches  of 
Architecture  lately  published  in  France  and  Germany,  many  of  which 
have  found  their  way  into  England,  will,  it  is  hoped,  render  this 
addition  particularly  welcome  at  the  present  time  to  the  English 
reader. 

Some  changes  of  opinion  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition 
require  notice.  Saxon  Abchitectttee  was  spoken  of  with  con- 
fidence, as  an  established  fact,  subsequent  observation  and  enquiry 
have  caused  it  te  be  considered  as  a  question  open  for  further  inves- 
tigation. 

In  the  NoBi^AK  Style  the  deeply  recessed  doorways  and  rich 
decoration  which  immediately  preceded  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  tlie  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  or  very  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest :  but 
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subsequent  research  has  satisfied  the  Compiler  that  the  buildings 
of  that  period  were  comparatively  plain.  The  rich  Norman  door- 
ways so  abundant  in  England  can  rarely  if  ever  be  traced  to  an 
earlier  date  than  1140  or  1150 ;  they  are  much  more  frequently  of 
later  date,  sometimes  even  continued  into  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  buildings  of  a  transition  character  between  the  Norman  and 
Early  English  styles,  which  are  also  remarkably  numerous  in 
England,  were  considered  as  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  twelfth  century,  but  the  Compiler  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
find  any  authenticated  instance  of  this  mixture  of  the  styles  prior 
to  the  work  of  Gulielmus  Senonensis  and  Gulielmus  Angltts, 
at  Canterbury,  1175 — 1184,  and  has  found  reason  to  believe  that 
this  mixture  continued  in  some  instances  as  late  as  1220,  though 
gradually  merging  into  the  Eablt  English  Style,  which  con- 
tinued in  use  to  about  1270  or  1280,  when  the  change  into  the 
Decorated  Style  began  to  take  place.  In  the  former  edition  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Bickman,  and  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
received  date,  was  implicitly  followed,  by  which  the  Decorated  Style 
is  made  to  commence  in  1307.  K  this  date  is  to  be  received,  the 
numerous  class  of  buildings  with  Geometrical  Tracery  in  the 
windows,  and  mouldings  which  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  Early 
English  character,  but  more  of  the  Decorated,  such  as  the  crosses 
to  the  memory  of  Queen  Eleanor,  the  work  of  Bishop  Quivil  at 
Exeter,  the  choir  of  Merton  college  chapel,  Oxford,  and  generally 
the  buildings  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  must  be  considered  as  a 
transition  from  the  Early  English  to  the  Decorated  style,  though 
usually  called  by  the  latter  name.  K  this  be  correct,  the  buildings 
with  Flowing  Tracery  must  frequently  belong  to  the  time  of 
Edward  II.,  which  also  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  During  the 
long  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  progressive  change  took  place,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  Flamboyant  character  seems  to  have  been  fre- 
quently introduced,  though  eventually  terminating  in  the  reign  of 
Bichard  II.  in  the  Perpendicular  Style.  This  may  be  again 
divided  into  early  and  late,  of  very  different  character ;  to  the  later 
division. properly  belongs  the  term  of  Tudor  Architecture,  though 
that  term  is  variously  applied  by  dificrent  authors.  The  imitations 
of  the  Gothic  style  mixed  with  Italian  features,  which  continued  to 
be  used  to  a  very  late  period,  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  separate 
style,  even  though  it  is  called  The  Debased. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations,  of  which  the  results  are  here 
briefly  stated,  some  hundreds  of  buildings  have  been  examined,  and 
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notes  of  their  peculiarities  taken  on  the  spot,  a  practice  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  recommended  to  students  of  Architecture,  (more 
especiallj  if  the  student  is  able  to  make  sketches  of  the  details,)  as 
more  will  be  learnt  by  it  than  from  all  the  books  that  ever  were 
written. 

The  Compiler  has  again  the  pleasing  task  of  acknowledging  the 
kind  assistance  he  has  received  from  friends,  and  in  some  instances 
from  strangers.  It  was  stated  on  its  first  publication  that  "this 
work  lays  no  claim  to  originality,  its  sole  object  being  utility :"  con- 
tinuing to  act  upon  this  principle,  the  Compiler  has  not  scrupled  to 
avail  himself  of  any  assistance  that  appeared  likely  to  be  useful,  but 
rather  has  taken  every  opportunity  of  soliciting  it,  or  encouraging 
any  offers  that  were  made :  and  in  this  manner  much  valuable  matter 
has  been  added  to  the  work.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
those  who  have  given  assistance,  but  the  most  important  ought  in 
justice  to  be  mentioned :  he  therefore  begs  to  express  his  obligations 
to  Edward  J.  Willson,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln,  for  his  permission  to  use  his 
valuable  Glossary,  published  in  Pugin*s  Specimens.  To  James  Hey- 
wood  Markland,  Esq.,  for  a  nimiber  of  references  to  the  pages  of 
books  in  which  information  was  to  be  found  on  particular  points. 
To  Mr.  Blore,  for  several  valuable  corrections  and  additions.  To 
WOliam  Twopeny,  Esq.,  for  the  very  interesting  article  on  Domestic 
Architecture,  and  some  shorter  articles,  as  well  as  for  much  kind 
advice  and  assistance.  To  Mr.  Hussey,  for  supplying  many  de- 
ficiencies and  correcting  errors.  To  Mr.  Williment  for  the  article 
on  Stained  Glass.  To  Count  Mortara,  for  many  of  the  Italian  sy- 
nonymes.  To  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  Esq.,  for  his  assistance 
on  many  occasions.  To  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  for  the  articles  on 
Brasses  and  on  Encaustic  Tiles ;  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton for  the  two  plates  from  Castle  Ashby  church,  presented  to  the 
work  at  his  own  particular  desire,  ahd  executed  entirely  at  his 
expense. 

TuRL,  Oxford,  Jan.  1,  1840. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


On  completing  this  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Glossary  of  Architec- 
TUEE,  the  Proprietor  desires  to  record  his  gratefnl  acknowledgments 
for  the  fostering  support  which  the  work  has  uniformly  received  firom 
the  public  patronage  since  its  first  appearance.  In  each  of  the  preceding 
editions  it  has  been  his  endeavour,  by  adding  to  the  utility  of  the  work, 
to  render  it  more  worthy  of  public  acceptance,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
testify  his  sense  of  the  favourable  reception  it  has  met  with  ;  on  the 
present  occasion  the  same  course  has  been  pursued,  and  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  much  greater  length  than  in  either  of  the  early  editions ; 
the  body  of  the  work  has  been  considerably  enlarged  by  extending 
many  of  the  original  articles,  and  by  adding  others  on  subjects  not 
previously  included,  but  which  have  been  thought  deserving  of  notice ; 
the  illustrations  also  have  been  increased  in  number,  and  new  engrav- 
ings have  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  many  of  the  original  ones, 
which  were  found  to  be  inaccurate. 

The  very  great  delay  which  has  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  this 
Fourth  Edition  has  been  a  source  of  the  most  keen  regret,  but  it  has 
arisen  from  causes  which  were  beyond  control,  and  which  the  most 
strenuous  endeavours  have  been  unable  to  avert ;  the  time,  however, 
which  has  thus  elapsed  has  been,  as  &r  as  possible,  employed  in  the 
improvement  of  the  work,  and  wiU  not  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  be  found 
to  have  been  entirely  lost.  But  the  Proprietor  is  well  aware  that  after 
the  most  careful  endeavours  to  ensure  accuracy,  it  must  still  be  necessary 
to  bespeak  the  most  liberal  indidgence  towards  those  errors  which  he 
believes  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  in  works  of  this  nature,  and 
which  he,  therefore,  cannot  hope  to  have  entirely  escaped. 

While  the  last  sheets  were  in  progress.  Professor  Willis's  Architec- 
tural Nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages  appeared,  a  work  in  which  the 
talented  author  has  elucidated  the  subject  with  his  usual  acumen,  from 
which  .very  valuable  information  has  been  extracted  by  his  kind  per- 
mission on  several  points,  and  from  which  more  would  have  been 
derived  if  it  had  been  available  at  an  earlier  period :  in  a  few  instances 
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Mr.  Willis's  labours  have  led  to  the  detection  of  errors  which  are 
noticed  among  other  inaccuracies  that  have  been  considered  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  require  correction  in  the  list  of  Corrigenda. 

The  continued  encouragement  and  assistance  which  the  Proprietor 
has  received  from  the  very  numerous  friends  who  have  so  kindly  and 
perseveringly  aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  this  Fourth  Edition  of 
the  Glossary,  deserve  his  warmest  acknowledgments,  and,  with  a  Ml 
sense  of  the  obligation  he  is  under,  he  begs  to  return  them  his  most 
grateful  thanks :  many  of  the  contributions  which  have  been  received 
will  be  found  embodied  in  the  work,  and  in  ^'arious  other  cases  where 
the  original  phraseology  has  been  altered,  the  information  supplied  has 
proved  highly  useful.  Of  those  whose  assistance  has  been  more  espe- 
cially important  may  be  mentioned  The  Venerable  H.  J.  Todd,  Arch- 
deacon of  Cleveland,  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Rock,  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  Bart.,  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  Rev.  W.  Digby,  Canon  of  Worces- 
ter, who  has  presented  the  engravings  of  the  Font  at  Coleshill, 
W.  Twopeny,  Esq.,  E.  Blore,  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  E.  Estcourt,  Rev.  E.  O. 
Trevelyan,  E.  J.  Willson,  Esq.,  who  liberally  permitted  the  use  of 
his  Manuscript  Glossary  containing  several  additions  to  that  printed 
in  Pugin*8  Specimens,  and  Mons.  Chateauneuf,  of  Hamburg,  who  has 
supplied  many  German  synonymes.  To  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  especial 
thanks  are  due  for  the  valuable  articles  on  Sepidchral  Brasses,  Incised 
Slabs,  Metal  Work,  and  Encaustic  Tiles,  as  well  as  for  much  varied  and 
recondite  information  on  many  other  subjects ;  and  to  R.  C.  Hussey, 
Esq.,  Architect,  of  Birmingham,  for  arranging  the  greater  part  of  the 
materials  of  the  work,  to  which  he  has  also  contributed  more,  both  in 
the  text  and  the  illustrations,  than  any  other  individual. 

TuRL,  Oxford,  Easter,  1845. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


Is  the  preparation  of  this,  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Glossary  of 
Architecture,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
continued  patronage  which  the  work  has  received  &om  its  first 
publication. 

The  text  has  been  considerably  augmented,  as  well  by  the  addition  of 
many  new  articles,  as  by  the  enlargement  of  the  old  ones  ;  and  the 
number  of  illustrations  has  been  increased  from  eleven  hundred  to 
seventeen  hundred. 

In  the  last  edition  many  articles  had  been  introduced  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  of  the  medieval  Church.  It  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  withdraw  all  of  these  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  that  related  to  architectural  structure  and  decoration,  such 
as  altars,  credences,  piscinas,  and  sedilias.  The  remaining  ones  were 
not  sufficiently  complete  to  be  useful  to  ritual  students,  while  to 
others  they  might  appear  foreign  to  the  proper  subjects  of  this  work. 

Several  additional  foreign  examples  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  English  work  of  the  same  periods.  This  subject 
had  been  frequently  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  previous  edition, 
chiefly  fix)m  Mr.  Hussey's  notes,  and  is  now  farther  carried  out  and 
illustrated. 

In  the  present  edition  considerably  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  of  mediaeval  carpentry,  the  number  of  illustrations  of 
OPEN  TiMBEB  BooFs  has  been  much  increased,  and  most  of  the 
carpenter's  terms  in  use  at  the  period  have  been  introduced  with 
authorities. 

The  proprietor  desires  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Professor 
Willis  for  the  great  assistance  which  he  has  rendered  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  present  edition  by  revising  the  whole  work,  embodying  in 
it  a  great  part  of  his  "  Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  supplying  many  new  articles,  and  re-writing  or  enlarging 
many  of  the  old  ones,  and  by  contributing  many  original  sketches 
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to  the  illoBtratioiiB.  Amongst  others,  it  maj  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  articles  Aisle,  Apse,  Aeabiak  Abghitectuee,  Abcade,  Abch- 

BUTTRESS,    AtEITJM,   BaSE    OF  ▲    WALL,   BOAST,    ChOIB,    ClOISTSB, 

Elbows,  Entablattjee,  Esgoinson,  Exedba,  Foil-abch,  Foot- 
STALL,  Fobm-pieces,  Fbactable,  Fbont,  Haunch,  Hebse,  High- 
Altab,  Impost,  Mould,  Obb,  Pabadise,  Febibolus,  Reab  Vault, 
Seyebt,  Step,  Tbacebt,  Tbansept,  &c.,  &c.,  and  to  the  additional 
articles  on  Medi^tal  Cabpentbt. 

He  has  also  to  repeat  his  obligations  to  R.  G.  Hussej,  Esq.,  for 
additional  notes  and  illustrations ;  to  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  for  the 
engraving  of  the  Minstrel's  Pillar  at  Beverley ;  to  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Petit,  and  to  Raphael  Brandon,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of  some  of  their 
drawings. 

The  descriptive  index  of  the  iUustrations  has  been  made  much 
more  complete  than  before,  by  including  those  in  the  text  as  well  as 
the  plates ;  several  woodcuts  for  which  places  had  not  been  found 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  work  have  been  added  in  this  division.  A 
general  index,  including  the  names  of  places  mentioned,  and  the 
foreign  synonymes,  has  also  been  added;  in  the  previous  edition 
this  was  given  in  the  '* Companion"  only;  the  work  is  now  made 
complete  without  that  volume. 


I  BACts,  Abaque,    Tailloir,  Fr.,  Abaco,  Ital.,   35er 
2(bucu3,  bie  ?)la«e  einer  ©aiile,  Ger.  :  literally  o 
table  or  slab,  but  the  name  is  applied  in  Architec- 
ture to   the    uppermost    member  or  division  of  a 
capital. 
In    the   Gredan   Doric    the 
Abacus  has  amply  the  form  of 
a   square    tile    without    either 
chamfer  or  mouldiDg. 

In  the  Roman  Doric  it  baa 
the  addition  of  an  ogee  and 
fillet  round  the  upper  edge. 


2  ABACUS. 

In  the  Tuscan  a  plain  fillet 
with  a  simple  cavetto  under  it, 
is  used  instead  of  the  ogee  and 
fiUet.  In  these  orders  the  Aba- 
cus is  of  considerable  thickness; 

and  the  moulding  round  its  upper  edge  is  called  the  cimatium 
of  the  Abacus  in  all  cases. 

In  the  Grecian  Ionic  it  is  worked  very  much  thinner,  con- 
sisting   of    an    OVOlo    or    ogee,  3i[tt^  ^mmimmmmmmmmi^mt^ 

generally    without    any    fillet 

above    it,    and    is    sometimes 

sculptured.      In  the  Roman  Ionic  it  consists  of  an  ogee  or 

ovolo,  with  a  fillet  above  it. 

The  Abacus  i^  square  in  plan  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders, 
in  all  the  ancient  Ionics,  and  also  in  the  majority  of  the  modem 
Ionics,  with  a  few  exceptions.  But  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  capitals,  as  well  as 
in  the  above  excepted  Ionic 
examples,  the  sides  are  hollow- 
ed, and  the  angles  truncated. 
In  some  few  cases  in  the  Corinthian  order  the  angles  are 
pointed. 

The  mouldings  used  on  the  modem  Ionic  vary,  but  an  ogee 
and  fillet  like  the  Roman  are  the 
most  common.  In  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  orders,  the 
mouldings  consist  of  an  ovolo  on 
the  upper  edge,  with  a  fillet  and  cavetto  beneath. 

The  term  is  derived  from  Vitruvius,  who  applies  it  only  to 
the  thin  tabular  Abaci  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capitals, 
and  employs  the  more  appropriate  word  plinth  for  the  tile-like 
Abacus  of  the  Doric.  Vitruvius  therefore  uses  these  words 
descriptively,  but  the  modem  writers  on  Architecture  employ 
Abacus  technically  for  this  member  without  regard  to  its  pro- 
portions. 

In  the  Egyptian  styles  it  is  often  much  thicker  than  in  the 


ABACUS.  S 

Doric,  and  its  width  is  only  about  equal  to  the  npper  diameter 
of  the  shaft  of  the  column.  Consequently  when  the  bell-shaped 
capital  is  employed,  (fig.  A,)  the  rim  of  the  bell  extends  greatly 
beyond  the  Abacus.     But  when  the  bud  capital  (fig.  B)  is 


used,  the  Abacus  more  nearly  resembles  the  Grecian  by  over- 
hanging the  capital  at  the  angles.  The  Isis-headed  capital 
(fig.  C)  is  surmounted  by  a  high  block,  which  performs  the 
oflSce  of  the  Abacus,  but  is  carved  into  the  form  of  a  shrine. 

In  the  rock-cut  temples  of  India  the  Abacus  sometimes 
appears  in  the  simplest  table-form,  but  in  other  cases,  as  well 
as  in  the  structural  edifices  of  Hindostan,  its  distinct  form  is 
lost  in  the  mass  of  multiplied  members  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  column  and  the  superincumbent  en- 
tablature.    (See  Capital.) 

In  the  Architecture  of  the  middle  ages  the  Abacus  is  still 
retained,  but  its  proportions  vary  exceedingly,  and  in  some  of 
the  later  examples  in  which  the  beU  of  the  capital  is  composed 
of  a  mass  of  mouldings  without  fohage,  it  requires  a  Uttle  atten- 
tion to  discover  the  boundary  line  between  the  Abacus  and  the 
bell'. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  Abacus  is  nearly  or 
quite  the  only  part  of  a  capital  on  which  mouldings  can  be 

'  See  cipita]  from  Suidhnnt,  Kent,  under  the  wotd  "CapiuL" 
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Rytoa,  Warwicktillra. 


Norwich  C«th«dral. 


found  to  shew  its  date :  it  is  therefore  deserving  of  consider- 
able attention. 

In  buildings  of  the  style  spoken  of  as  Ibeing  perhaps  Saxon^ 
the  Abacus  is,  in  general,  merely  a  long  flat  stone  without 
chamfer  or  moulding ;  but  it  sometimes  varies,  and  occasionally 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Norman  form. 

In  the  Norman  the  Abacus  is  invariably  square  in  plan,  for 
the  smaller  columns.  The  large  isolated 
columns  however  sometimes  have  their  Abaci 
round,  as  Gloucester  nave ;  octagon,  as  Dur- 
ham; or  cruciform,  as  Ely  transepts.  The 
mouldings  of  the  sides  consist  of  a  vertical 
fillet,  beneath  which  is  either  a  chamfer  or 
a  hollow ;  these  are  often  separated  from  the 
fillet  by  a  small  angular  groove,  (Plate  45, 
figs.  8  and  6.)  The  fiUet  in  rich  examples  is 
sculptured,  and  is  often  made  very  broad  to 
receive  this  decoration;  it  may  even  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  Abacus,  in  which  case  it 
usually  slopes  forwards,  as  in  the  middle  capitals  of  fig.  3,  Plate 
46,  and  may  be  a  Uttle  convex. 

The  chamfer  may  also  be  sculptured,  or  may  be  replaced  by 
mouldings  either  plain  or  sculptured. 

The  flat  horizontal  upper  surface  and  vertical  fillet  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Romanesque  period,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate 
with  the  twelfth  century  in  England.  If  the  top  of  the  Abacus 
is  not  flat,  it  is  a  sign  that  it  is  verging  to  the  succeeding  style. 

In  the  Ea&ly  English  style,  the  Abacus  is  most  commonly 
circular;  it  is,  however,  sometimes  octagonal,  and  occasionally 
square,  but  not  frequently  in  England,  except  early  in  this  style. 
The  most  characteristic  mouldings  are  deep  hollows  and  over- 
hanging rounds,  as  in  Paulas  Cray  (Plate  1)  and  the  Temple 
Church;  the  round  mouldings  have  sometimes  fillets  worked 
on  them,  as  in  the  Chapter-house,  Oxford;  in  general,  the 
mouldings  in  this  style  have  considerable  projections  with  deep 
and  distinct  hollows  between  them. 


Graftt  GnUd.  liMola. 


ABACUS. 

In  Early  French  work  the  Abacas  is  very     T^rirrTr  ^^irrv, 
commonly  square^  and  of  greater  thickness  in      Imwli  1\ 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  capital  than  in  the 
corresponding  ^le  in  England;  the  mouldings 
also  firequently  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  Norman^  and  the  top  is  often  flat,  a  form       ■•.»'«~~»y 
scarcely  ever  to  be  found  in  England  except  in  Norman  work. 

In  the  DvcoRATiD  style^  hollows  are  not  so 
firequently  to  be  found,  nor  are  they  in  general, 
when  used,  so  deeply  cut :  the  mouldings  and 
the  modes  of  combining  them  vary  consider-  M«rto.cou.c«chaHi. 
ably,  but  rounds  are  common,  particularly  a  roll-moulding, 
the  upper  half  of  which  projects  and  overlaps  the  lower,  as 
in  Merton  College  chapel;  this  moulding  may  be  considered 
as  characteristic  of  the  Decorated  style,  although  it  is  to  be 
met  with  in  late  Early  English,  work.  The  form  of  the  Abacus 
is  either  circular  or  polygonal,  very  frequently  octagonal,  and 
in  many  cases  approaches  very  nearly  in  general  effect  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  Perpendicular,  though  found  to  differ  from 
it  on  close  examination :  the  ogee  moulding  is  frequently  used, 
but  the  form  commonly  varies  from  that  of  the  Perpendicular 
style. 

In  the  Perfendiculab  style,  the  Abacus  is  sometimes  cir- 
cular but  generally  octagonal,  even  when  the  shaft  and  lower 
part  of  the  capital  are  areolar;  when  octagonal,  particularly  in 
work  of  late  date,  the  sides  are  often  slightly  hollowed  :  in  this 
style  the  mouldings  are  not  generally  much  undercut,  nor  are 
they  so  much  varied  as  in  the  Decorated.  A  very  usual  form  for 
the  Abacus  consists  of  a  waved  moulding  (of  roimds  and  hollows 
united  without  forming  angles),  with  a  bead  under  it,  as  at 
Croydon,  Surrey  (see  Plate  1);  the  most  prominent  part  of 
this  moulding  is  sometimes  worked  flat,  as  a  fillet,  which  then 
divides  it  into  two  ogees,  the  upper  being  reversed:  the  ogee 
may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  Perpendicular  capital: 
the  top  of  the  Abacus  is  sometimes  splayed  and  occasionally 
hollowed  out. 


6  ABACUS— AISLE. 

In  the  later  Gothic  styles  on  the  continent,  cotemporary  with 
our  Perpendicular,  the  Abacus  is  almost  invariably  octagonal. 

Abbey, ^J&iye,FK., Badia,  Abbadta, Ital.,  tibttl,  A(Dfln,GEB.: 
a  series  of  buildings  combining  an  union  of  eccleaiastical  and 
domestic  architecture,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  firatemity 
of  persons  subject  to  the  goTemment  of  an  abbot  or  abbess. 
Although  difiering  in  name,  the  architectural  features  of  an 
abbey  are  the  same  vith  those  of  other  monastic  buildings. 

Abutubnt,  ButUe,  Fb.  :  the  BoUd  part  of  a  pier  or  wall,  etc., 
against  which  an  arch  abuts,  or  firom  which  it  immediately  springs, 
acting  as  a  support  to  the  thrust  or  lateral  pressure.  The  abut- 
ments of  a  bridge  are  the  walls  adjoining  to  the  land  which  sup- 
port the  ends  of  the  road-way,  or  to  the  arches  at  the  extremities. 

Acanthus,  ^can2Ae,FB.,  Acaato,       \w\ 
Ital.,  JBarmflau,  Gib.:    a  plant,     ^v:<%m7>^) 
called  in  Enghsh  "  Bear's-breech,"   ^^If&^V^ ,' 


the  leaves  of  which  are  imitated  in  .  >L      IL   ---r'    ¥■ 
the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  and  vXvIIiIIIT/  ^  v 


Composite  orders. 


AcHELOE,  fllcblltr,  9itblnt.     See  Ashleb. 

Acbotebia,      Acrothrea,   Pa.,        ,_   _.-  _ 
AcroierJ,lTAL.,  ®ieb(Ijinnen,GEE.:  ^ 
pedestals  for  statues  and  other 
ornaments   placed  on   the   apex  m 
and  the  lower  angles  of  a  pedi-  jji     J 
ment.     They  are  often  similarly  —  -    -  -*'•  J, 

placed  upon  the  summit  of  the  gables  in  Gothic  Architecture, 
especially  in  canopy  work;  sometimes  others  spring  from  the 
aides  of  the  gables,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  West- 
minster Abbey;  they  also  cap  the  pinnacles  of  buttresses,  as  at 
the  east  end  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 

Adit,  Adilo,  Ital.,  Entrie,  Fb.,  efntritt,  Ger.  :  the  entrance 
of  a  building,  or  mine,  and  the  approach  to  it. 

Aisle  or  Ailb,  I»[e,  glj,  Sle,  3EIsng,  l^jlfna,  J^elt,  SRIUs, 
Aik,  Collaterai,  Bos  c6U,  Fe.,  Ala,  Ital.,  ©eittnnatMte,  ©eiteii= 
8(i>iff,  Gbb.  1  the  lateral  division  of  a  church,  or  ita  wings,  for 
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such  are  the  aisles  to  the  body  of  every  church.  They  may 
also  be  considered  as  an  inward  portico.  In  England  there  are 
seldom  more  than  two^  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave  or  choir^ 
and  firequently  only  one.  In  cross  churches  they  are  often  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  transept.  Examples  may  be  found  of 
two  aisles  on  one  side^  and  one  on  the  other^  as  at  Collumpton^ 
and  Ottery  S.Mary,  Devon;  Bloxham,  Oxfordshire;  S.Mary 
Magdalene,  Oxford;  Higham  Ferrars  and  Yelvertoft,  North- 
amptonshire. There  are  examples  of  churches  which  have  the 
nave  divided  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts,  with  a  range  of 
arches  between :  some  of  these  have  two  chancels,  and  such 
are  usually  described  as  having  a  nave  with  a  north  or  south 
aisle,  and  a  chapel  by  the  side  of  the  chancel;  as  at  Marsworth, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Bisely,  Bedfordshire.  In  a  few  rare 
instances  the  chancel  is  in  the  centre,  the  range  of  arches 
abutting  against  the  point  of  the  chancel-arch,  and  carrying 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  as  at  Hannington,  Northamptonshire. 
In  the  foreign  churches  there  are  many  examples  of  five 
parallel  aisles,  or  two  on  each  side  of  the  nave. 

Gervase  in  the  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  A.D.  1174, 
uses  the  word  ala  in  the  sense  of  Aisle.  Describing  the  wall 
of  enclosure  of  the  choir,  he  says  that  it  divided  the  body  of 
the  church  from  its  sides  which  were  called  ake,  '^  corpus  ecclesise 
a  suis  lateribus  quae  oUb  vocantur  dividebat  (murus).''  Oerv. 
1294.  56.  Also  in  William  of  Wykeham's  will, 

"...  corpus  dye  medium  ecclesie . . .  inter  alas  australem  et  borealem  etc . . ." 
"  Ezteriores  etiam  parietes,  quos  Alas  yocant,  per  circuitiun  consummayit.*' 

Acta  EpiBcoponun  Cenoman.  in  Hoello,  cap.  84. 

In  English  documents  the  word  is  variously  spelt,  Ele,  Hele, 
Elyng,  HyUnff,  Yle,  hie,  (Insula) ;  as  in  the  following  examples : 

"  And  on  aither  side  foure  arches  with  twa  eUs,'^  Katriek  contract. 

"  Orate  pro  anima  Boberti  Ozburgh  ...  qui  istud  EU  fieri  fecit." 

In  CawBton  Church.  Blomf.  Norf.,  vol.  iii  p.  M6. 

^  The  church,  quere,  ties,  steple,  chapelles,  reyestry,  cloister,  firayter  halle  and 
chambers."    Surrender  of  Ambresbry,  31  H.  YIIL  Hoaro'i  wutaUre. 


8  AISLR 

<"  Nosth  and  south  hyUf^ 

BonilcyeoBlxaet.  (TUsWvrTcrrefentotheroot)  SeeHnno. 


« the  ame  church  shall  containe  cdiij^  riij  feeie  of  assise  in  length  . . . 

without  any  yle*^  Wm  of  H.  TL  nkdng  to  Kii^a  CoO.  ehapoL 

**  Hk  jaoet  G  . . . .  qui  istam  tamtam  oonstruxit,  1532.^ 

dattcrbock'a  HertI,  toL  iiL  p.  47& 

The  tranisepts  of  the  church  were  commonly  termed  transverse 
Ailes.  William  of  Croyland  in  1405  built  the  north  and  south 
transrerse  Ailes  below  (t.  e.  to  the  west  of)  the  choir. 

''doas  BodesiK  solennes  ala$  snbtos  choram  tramvenaiet^  Austialem 
scilicet  et  BorsaUmf  cum  eanim  testndinibas  et  fenestris  Titieia.'* 

max.  CzofL,  p.  497. 

**  longitodo  de  U  crone  edt  joxta  chomm  continet  42  Tiigas  a  horia  in 
"fi^Ma^j  uhi  principalis  tniris  campananun  in  medio  de  Itcrotmtdt  sdtnatur.^ 

W.  Worcettra,  p.  SO. 

*^  Longitude  de  le  cnut  yU,  id  est  biachionim  ecdesiarum.'*    w.  Wcr.  rs. 

'^  The  first  Crone  Ide  (of  the  Choiche  of  Lyncolne)  is  greatar  and  more  in 
lengthe  then  the  second  Crone  Ide  is."  Ltiaad,  itin^  toL  tul  p.  4. 

When  Leland  writes  Latin  he  uses  Insula  for  the  Aile^  and 
tratueptum,  or  '^transversa  insula,''  for   the    transept.      (See 

TmANSBPT.) 

Many  writers  of  authority  apply  the  word  Isle  to  the  central^ 
as  well  as  the  lateral  compartments.  Thus  Browne  Willis  has 
''middle  Isle"  repeatedly,  and  even  describes  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Man  as  consisting  of  two  single  Isles  crossing  each  other. 
King,  in  his  Yale  Royal,  has  "  the  Body  is  distinguished  into  a 
broad  middle  He  and  two  lesser  Des  on  either  side.''  Blomfield 
also  speaks  of  the  middle  Isle.  In  these  cases  the  word  must 
be  considered  as  Isle,  Island,  Insula,  an  isolated  or  separate 
compartment  of  a  building,  and  not  as  AUe,  Ala,  a  wing  or 
lateral  appendage^.  It  also  appears  in  the  form  of  Alley,  Am- 
bulatorhtm,  Deambulaiory, 

^  Mr.  E.  J.  WUlson,  in  his  Gloassry  aomidB  like  tautology .'*    These  phnaes 

sppended  to  Pugin's  Specimens,  ohoeires  howerer  are  exceedingly  conrenient,  and 

that    ''Middle-aisle    seems    improper,  when  the  spelling  Itie  is  ad<^vtcd   the 

thoo^     coaunooly    used ;     side-aisle  anomalies  disappear. 
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"  Pro  pictura  Ivii  nodorum  in  australi  afnbidcUorio  eccles.  Cath.  Exon." 

(Fab.  rolls.  Bzeter,  1489.  Lytt.) 

"  In  this  north  Allye  of  the  Quire  betwixt  two  pillars  on  the  south  side .... 
lieth  buiyed  Walter  Skirlaw."  Rites  of  Durham,  p.  16. 

"  The  cross  Allye  of  the  Lanthome  before  the  Quire  dore  goinge  north  and 

•O^tJ^**  Rites  of  Durham,  p.  17- 

The  north  Isle  of  the  quire  of  Lincoln  was  anciently  called 
the  Chanters'  Alley.  The  same  terms  are  applied  to  the  sides  of 
a  Cloister. 

''  In  the  said  touth  allie  of  the  Clojsters  is  a  fair  larg  hall  called  the  Frater 

House.^  Rites  of  Durham,  p.  68. 

"  A  Cloister  square  ....  of  which  the  DeandmLatory  xiii  feet  wide.** 

Henry  the  Sixth's  will. 

Italian  writers  and  many  French  writers  employ  the  term 
Nave  (Navis,  Nef)  in  the  general  sense  of  our  Alley  or  Isle. 
Thus  Ciampini  describes  the  basilica  of  S.  Paul  as  consisting 
of  seven  naves,  five  longitudinal  and  two  transverse.  English 
writers  would  say  that  it  had  two  aisles  on  either  side  of  the 
nave,  and  that  its  transept  was  divided  into  two  longitudinally 
by  a  wall  upon  arches  and  pillars. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  plans  of  Greek  temples  pre- 
served by  Vitruvius,  the  word  pteron  (ala,  a  wing)  is  employed 
in  combination  to  designate  the  aisles  or  porticoes  of  these 
buildings.  (See  Peripteral,  Dipteral,  Pseudo-dipteral,  Ap- 
teral.) 

Vitruvius  places  *an  ala  on  each  side  of  the  atrium  or  entrance 
haU.  But  this  ala  is  shewn,  by  comparing  his  description  with 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  &c.,  to  have  been  a  small  apartment  open 
to  the  atrium.     (See  also  Porticus.) 

Alcove,  Alcove,  Fr.,  Alcova,  Ital.,  Alcoba,  Sp.  :  a  portion  of 
a  chamber  separated  from  the  rest,  for  the  reception  of  a  bed.  In 
state  bed-chambers  the  alcove  was  a  platform  or  estrade  raised 
three  or  four  inches  above  the  floor,  often  cut  oflF  fix)m  the  rest 
of  the  apartment  by  a  balustrade  with  doors,  and  also  orna- 
mented with  columns  and  drapery.      From  bas  reliefs  and 
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pictures  it  appears  that  the  beds  of  the  ancients  were  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner. 

In  smaller  chambers  tbe  term  is  applied  to  any  kind  of  recess 
or  closet  in  whicli  a  bed  is  so  placed  as  to  separate  it  during  the 
day  £rom  the  apartment.  In  England  the  term  is  generaUy 
used  for  tbe  small  ornamental  buildings  with  seats  in  them  in 
gardena. 

Alhert,  flumtrji,  9umtiis,  9mbi:{>,  9mb»,  Smbric,  Armoire,  Fb., 
Armario,  Ital. 

"  Almary,  or  Almerj,  Almarium,  jSmariolum, 
Almarium."  Prompt.  Parr,  "  Altaariolum,  &  lytell 
Almary,  or  &  cobborde."  Ortus  Vocab.^Hormin 
uyi,  "All  my  Ijtell  bokes  I  putt  in  ftlmeries, 
MriniU,  ehaTtophilaciUjforvXit  vet  artnariU'' 

In  churches  the  Ambry  is  a  niche  or 
cupboard  by  the  side  of  an  Altar,  to  con- 
tain the  utensils  belonging  thereunto,  and 
is  either  a  hollow  space  in  the  thickness        cu^,.a.^ 
of  the  wall,  with  a  door  to  it,  or  was  wholly  framed  of 
the  following  passages  will  shew. 

"All  the  foresaid  nine  Altan  (at  the 
cut  end  of  Durham  Cathednl)  had  theire 
serenll  ahrineB  and  covers  of  inuDBCote 
over  head  ....  haviag  lilceirJM  betwixt 
eraye  Altar  a  verye  fftire  and  lai^e 
partition  of  wainscott  alt  varnished  over, 
irith  fine  branches  and  floners  and  other 
imagerye  irorte  most  finely  and  artifici- 
ally pictured  and  guBted,  cont«;Dingo 
the  feverall  lotlxn  or  ambers  for  the  safe 
keepinge  of  the  vestmenti  and  ornaments 
belonginge  to  everye  Altar ;  with  three 
or  four  amtt/a  in  the  nil.  pertaininge 
to  (ome  of  the  said  Altars,  for  the  aame 
oie  and  purpose." 


The  things  that  were  kept  in  these  Altar  Ambries  are  de- 
scribed in  tbe  next  extract. 
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"  In  the  north  side  of  the  Quire  there  is  an  Almerye  neere  to  the  high  Altar, 
£utened  in  the  wall,  for  to  lay  any  thinge  in  pertaininge  to  the  High  Altar. 
Likewise  there  is  another  Almerye  in  the  south  side  of  the  Quire  nigh  the 
High  Altar  enclosed  in  the  wall,  to  sett  the  chalices,  the  basons,  and  the 
crewetts  in,  that  they  did  minister  withall  at  the  high  masse,  with  locks 
and  keys  for  the  said  almeryes."  Bites  of  DarbAm,  p.  ii. 

^  In  the  wainscott  at  the  south  end  of  the  Alter  (namely  Jesus  Altar  in 
the  body  of  the  church)  ther  was  iiij  faire  Almeries  for  to  locke  the  chalices 
and  sylyer  crewetts,  with  two  or  three  sewts  of  Vestments  and  other  orna- 
ments, belonging  to  the  said  Alter  for  the  holie  daies  and  principall  daies.** 

Utes  of  Darham,  p.  28. 

^Upon  the  right  hande  of  the  highe  Aulter,  that  ther  should  be  an  Almorie, 
either  cutte  into  the  walle  or  framed  upon  it :  in  the  whiche  thei  would  have 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lordes  Bodye ;  the  holy  oyle  for  the  sicke,  and  Chrisma- 
torie  alwaie  to  be  locked.** 

Prom  the  "  Fardle  of  Fadons,"  translated  into  English  by  William  Watreman,  and  printed 
A.D.  1555,  quoted  in  Rodder's  History  of  Oloacester,  p.  410. 

In  the  monastic  buildings  there  were  abundance  of  Almeries 
for  various  purposes,  of  which  the  following  extracts  may  serve 
as  a  specimen. 

^  On  the  south  syde  of  the  Cloister near  the  Frater  house  dour,  ther  was 

a  fiiire  AlmerU  joyned  in  the  wall  and  an  other  of  the  other  syd  of  the  said 
door,  and  all  the  forepart  of  the  Almeries  was  thorowgh  carved  worke  (for  to 
geve  ayre  to  the  towels)  and  iij  dors  in  the  forpart  of  either  almerie,  and  a 
locke  on  every  doure,  and  every  Monncke  had  a  key  for  the  said  almeryes 
wherin  did  hinge  in  every  almerie  cleane  towels  for  the  Monncks  to  drie  their 
hands  on,  when  they  washed  and  went  to  dynner.**  Bites  of  Durham,  p.  67. 

"  Within  the  Frater-house  door is  a  strong  Amhrie  in  the  stone-wall,  where 

a  great  Mazer,  called  the  Grace-cup,  did  stand,  which  did  service  to  the  monks 

every  day,  after  grace  was  said,  to  drink  in  round  the  table In   that 

Amhrie  lay  all  the  chief  plate  that  served  the  whole  convent  in  the  said 
Frater-house,  on  festival  dayes,  and  a  fine  work  of  carved  wainscot  before  it, 
and  a  strong  lock,  yet  so  as  none  could  perceive  there  was  any  Jmbrie  at  all ; 
for  the  key-hole  was  under  the  carved  work  of  the  wainscot.'* 

Antient  Rites  of  Durham,  p.  68.  Ed.  1845. 

"Compotus  ejusdem  Domini  Thomse  [Ayere]  supervisoris  operis  cujus- 
dam  Armaridi  in  claustro  ex  deztera  parte  hostii  refectorii  Anno  Domini 

MCCCCXLIV.**  Hist.  Dnnelm.  Scriptores  tres,  Appendix,  p.  cccczIt. 

"  Omnia  eciam  ecclesise  almaria  confregit,  cartas  et  privilegia  qusedam  igne 

OOncremavit.**  Oerrase,  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  1551. 
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These  were  the  repositories  in  which  the  charters  &c.  were 
kept^  and  most  likely  were  closets.  Bookcases  and  libraries 
were  termed  Armaria,  and  the  library  keeper  was  the  Armarius, 
(Ducange.) 

There  are  some  curious  Ambries  of  wainscot  in  the  chancel 
of  Selby  church,  Yorkshire ;  those  in  the  chapels  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  at  Louvaine,  are  very  beautifully  headed  with  through- 
carved  work.     Other  examples  are  shewn  in  Plate  3. 

Almonry,  Aumdnerie,  Fr.,  Elemosinieria,  Ital.,  Ttlmofcj^ 
namt,  Ger.  : 

"  Awmebry,  or  Awmery,  Elemosinariumj  rogaUyrium^        Prompt.  Parv. 
A  room  where  alms  were  distributed:    in  monastic  establish- 
ments it  was  generaUy  a  stone  building  near  the  church,  some- 
times on  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle,  or  removed  to  the 
gatehouse. 

Altar,  Sluter,  9ltoter»  Autel,Y^,,  AUare,  Ara,  Ital.,  Tiltat,  Ger. : 
an  elevated  table  in  Christian  churches,  dedicated  to  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Holy  Eucharist  only*^.  They  were  generally  of 
wood  during  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  but  the  Coimcil  of  Epone  in  France,  A.D.  509,  commanded 
that  "  no  Altars  should  be  consecrated  with  the  chrism  of  holy 
oil,  but  such  as  was  made  of  stone  only**,"  and  this  custom 
gradiudly  prevailed  until  the  Reformation*.  The  slab  forming 
the  Altar  was  sometimes  supported  on  pillars,  sometimes  on 
brackets,  but  usually  on  solid  masonry.  It  was  marked  with 
five  crosses  cut  on  the  top,  in  allusion  to  the  five  woimds  of 
Christ. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era  there  was  but  one  Altar 
in  any  church,  but  in  later  times'  there  were  many  others,  es- 


^  See  Dr.  Rock's  Hierurgia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  709,  &c 

*  Harduini,  Acta  Conciliorum,  voL  ii. 
coL  1050. 

*  SeeBingbam*s  Antiquities,  book  viii. 
c.  6.  sect.  15.  The  authorities  cited  in 
proof  that  in  the  fourth  century  tlie  Altars 
were  of  wood,  are  S.  Augustine,  Optatus, 


and  Athanasius ;  but  **  about  the  time  of 
Gregory  Nyssen,  [c.  A.D.  370,]  Altars  in 
some  places  began  to  be  of  stone,  for  he 
in  his  discourse  on  baptism  speaks  of  a 
stone  Altar." 

'  **  One  Bishop  and  one  Altar  in  a 
Church,  is  the  known  aphorism  of 
Ignatius .  .  .  that  it  has  ever  been  the 
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pedally  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisles,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  transepts,  each  dedicated  to  a 
particular  aaint,  aa  i^  still  the  cus- 
tom on  the  continent.  The  prin- 
cipal Altar  was  termed  the  high 
Altar,  {Altare  majut,  or  magiitrum. 
MaUre  Aulel.) 

"  Bejng  in  purpose  on  a  tolemne  daye, 

"  To  tsko  hu  way  vp  to  the  hyt  alttrt^ 

"  He  ■gfit  ta  t*  hU  avUrt,  &  etoda  & 
rested  him  )«re."  Lugwn,  p.  ui 

From  the  period  that  stone 
Altars  were  introduced,  it  was  ^  v„mm!^«i.^  "^T^'.  €.?«.«. 
usual  to  enclose  the  relics  of  saints  in  them,  so  that  in  many 
cases  they  were  the  actual  tomhs  of  saints;  and  they  were  always 
supposed  to  he  so,  some  rehcs  heing  considered  indispensable. 
A  tomb  was  often  erected  on  the  spot  where  a  saint's  blood  was 
shed,  and  the  chtuvb  was  afterwards  added  to  enclose  and  pro- 
tect it.  Many  of  the  primitive  Christian  churches  had  their 
Altar  at  the  west  end  and  their  entrance  at  the  east.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  church  of  Paulinus  at  Tyre,  and  in  the  basi- 
lica of  Coustautine  at  Jerusalemj  both  described  by  Eusebius; 
also  S.  Peter's,  S.  John  Lateran's,  S.  Mary  Maggiore,  S.  Cle- 
meuf  a,  and  some  other  old  churches  at  Rome.  The  church 
in  the  castle  at  Caen  has  the  entrance  at  the  east  end,  and  the 
high  Altar  at  the  west.  An  Altar  at  the  west,  as  well  as  the 
east,  is  more  frequent ;  this  was  the  case  in  the  Saxon  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Gall,  and  may  still 
be  seen  at  Nevers  cathedral,  Mayence  cathedral,  and  in  two 


conBlsnt  CDitom  of  the  Greek  Churchei 
to  have  but  one  Altar  in  ■  temple.  .... 
Cardinal  Boos  ■Iso  owm,  he  could  find 
no  footitepi  of  the  contrary  practice  'till 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  aod  iben 
onlji  in  the  Latin  ChurcL" — Bingham, 
book  Ttii.  c  vi.  iect  16. 


Id  the  time  of  S.  Gregory,  howerer^ 
c.  A.D.  S90,  the  pracdco  seems  to  have 
been  veil  eaCabliahed,  aa  he  mentions  thir- 
teen Altars  in  one  church,  for  the  conse- 
cration of  four  of  wbicb  be  sent  relics. 
Opera  S.  Gregorii,  t.  ii.  p.  B!8.  Epiat  0, 
EpisL  49. 
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churches  at  Falaise^  and  many  others.  In  describing  churches 
it  is  usual^  for  convenience,  to  use  the  terms  east,  west,  north 
and  south,  without  reference  to  the  real  bearing  of  the  edifice ; 
but  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Altar  is  at  the  east  end. 

In  describing  the  arrangements  of  an  Altar  its  sides  are 
termed  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  sides  or  horns  {comu  EpistoUe 
and  comu  Evangelii)  respectively.  The  Epistle  side  is  at  the  left 
hand  of  a  person  who  stands  with  his  back  to  the  Altar,  and  is 
therefore  south  in  all  churches  which  turn  eastward*  The 
Grospel  side  is  the  opposite.     (See  Ambo.) 

In  England  the  Altars  were  generally  taken  down  in  or  about 
the  year  1550. 

A  J).  1550.    VISITATION  OF  BISHOP  RIDLEY. 

*'  The  main  business  of  this  visitation  was  the  taking  down  Altars  and 
putting  tables  in  their  room.  .  .  .  The  alteration  above  mentioned  being  re- 
solved, a  letter,  in  the  king's  name,  was  directed  to  Bishop  Ridley.  It  sets 
forth, '  that,  notwithstanding  Altars  had  been  taken  down  upon  good  con- 
siderations in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  yet  they  were  continued  in  several 
churches ;  that  this  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  clashing  and  dispute ;  and, 
therefore,  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  contests  and  misunderstandings.  His 
Majesty  commands  the  Bishop,  that  all  Altars  should  be  taken  away  in  the 
diocese  of  London,  and  tables  set  up  in  their  room.*  .  .  .  Bishop  Ridley,  as 
far  as  it  appears,  complied  with  the  order  without  any  reluctancy ;  and  after- 
wards, when  there  happened  a  contest  about  the  form  of  the  Lord's  board,  that 
is,  whether  it  was  to  be  made  upon  the  resemblance  of  an  Altar,  or  like  a 
table,  he  declared  for  the  latter  figure,  and  gave  a  precedent  of  it  in  his  own 
cathedral  of  S.  Paul's,  where  he  ordered  the  wall,  standing  on  the  back  side 
of  the  Altar,  to  be  broken  down."  CoiUer,  foUo,  toI.  u.  p.  804. 

^  This  year  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  called  to  an  account,  for  not 
complying  with  the  king's  letter  for  taking  down  Altars.  ...  He  declared  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  the  taking  down  the  Altars,  and  the  setting  up  tables* 
was  more  than  could  be  justified  by  the  Scriptures^  or  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  .  .  .  This  answer  being  construed  contempt,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Fleet,  by  order  of  the  whole  board."  iwd.,  toI.  u.  p.  806. 

The  Altars  were  set  up  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary^  and  again  removed  in  the  second  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  ancient  stone  Altars  were  so  carefully  destroyed,  either 
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at  this  period  or  in  the  subsequent  derastatioiis  of  the  Puritans, 
that  it  has  been  &equently  said  there  is  not  one  to  be  found  in 
England ;  but  a  few  of  them  and  some  of  the  chantry  Altars  in 
the  aisles  and  chapels  have  escaped. 

The  high  Altar  of  Arundel  church,  Sussex,  appears  to  he 
original,  and  is  supposed  to  be  ■ 
the  only  one  in  England  in  a 
perfect  state;  it  was  covered  . 
with  wood  until  a  recent  period, 
probably  to  preserve  it  from  de- 
struction. The  slab  is  12  feet 
6  inches  long  by  4  feet  wide, 
and  2^  inches  thick.  The  sup- 
port is  of  solid  stone,  quite  plain,  and  plastered  over.  It  is 
built  against  a  plain  stone  wall,  about  8  feet  high,  and  standing 
out  about  7  feet  in  advance^  below  the  sill  of  the  east  window ; 
behind  this  wall,  immediately  under  the  window,  and  in  the 
recess  of  it,  is  another  small  mass  of  masonry  without  a  slab, 
about  half  the  size  of  the  high  Altar,  and  also  plain,  with  a 
piscina  on  the  south  side;  there  is  no  credence  or  piscina  to 
the  high  Altar,  but  small  doors  at  each  end  of  it  through  the 
reredoB  wall :  there  is  also  a  separate  entrance  or  Priest's  door 
at  the  south  end  of  this  passage  or  vestry.  Whatever  ornament 
belonged  to  the  Altar  or  its  reredos,  must  have  consisted  of  the 
hangings  only,  or  of  wood-work,  as  the  masonry  is  all  quite  plain. 
There  are  small  chantry  Altars  on  each  side  of  this  chancel  under 
the  canopies  of  tombs  of  the  Arundel  family ;  that  on  the  south 
Bide  is  perfect,  with  the  crosses  on  it,  and  with  its  reredos  and 
canopy.  In  the  small  church  of  S,  Mary  Magdalene,  at  Ripou, 
the  high  Altar  has  also  escaped  destruction,  it  is  quite  plain,  but 
has  the  original  slab  with  the  five  crosses  on  it. 

There  are  chantry  Altars  remaining  in  the  following  churches. 

'  The  will  of  King  Henr;  VI.  directs  hindi  tht  high  allart  ihatbeiUjfeeli,  md 

that  there  ahsll  be  sipsce  behind  the  high  fro  the  uid   KlUre   to  tlie  quier  dore 

Altu-ofeighl  feel:  "I  will  that  the  quier  iiij"    XT    fete."— Will    of    Henry   the 

of  my  uid  college  of  Eton  shall  conteine  Sixth. 
in  length  cig  feete  of  uaiie,  wheio^  bt- 
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Of  the  twelfth  century :  at  Ahbey  Dore,  Herefordshire,  U  one 
said  to  be  Norman ;  but  it  standa  on  Early  English  shafts.  At 
Grosmond,  Monmouthshire,  is  a  solid  stone  Altar,  one  side  let 
into  the  wall. 

Of. the  thirteenth  century:  there  is  one  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Pix  at  Westminster, 
which,  from  the  orna- 
ments of  a  bracket  ad- 
joining, appears  to  be  ^^J 
of  the  time  of  Henry 
III.;  the  Altar  itself 
is  quite  plain  and  sohd . 
Of  the  fourteenth 
century :  Chipping- 
Norton,  Oxon ;  this 
consists  of  a  slab  or 
table  supported  on 
stone  legs,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  a  chapel  at- 
tached to  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel 
(now  used  as  a  vestry) ; 
under  this  chapel  is  a 
vault  or  crypt,  and  over 
it  a  room  which  does 
not  appcartohave  been 
used  as  a  chapel :  the 
whole  of  this  building 
is  of  the  same  age 
as  the  chancel  itself. 
Warmington,  War- 
wickshire ;  this  con- 
sists of  a  slab  sup- 
ported on  brackets,  and 
is  in  8  similar  situation  to  that  at  Chipping-Xorton,  Burford, 
Oxon;  this  is  a  table  with  legs,  and  in  the  same  situation.  Shot- 


tesweU,  Warwickshire ;  this  is  a  slab  supported  on  brackets,  and 
situated  in  a  small  chapel  or 
oratory  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  a  small  ogee-headed 
doorway  of  very  elegant  pro- 
portions. In  the  chapel  of 
Broughton  Castle,  Oxon,  a 
slah  supported  on  brackets. 
Every  one  of  these  has  a 
window  immediately  over  it, 
mostly  square-headed,  but  the 
mouldings  shew  them  to  be  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Of  the  fifteenth  century :  at  Bengeworth,  near  Evesham. 
At  Enstoue,  Oxon,  are  the  remains  of  one  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle ;  this  is  solid,  hut  the  slab  is  gone :  the  reredos 
screen  is  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  filling  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  Altar  and  the  window  over  it.  (Plate  2.)  And  at 
Arundel  are  some  beautiful  examples',  as  before  mentioned.  In 
Gloucester  cathedral,  in  the  chantry  chapel  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Lady  Chapel;  the  slab  is  mutilated,  but  three  of  the 
crosses  remain,  and  parts  of  two  legs  that  supported  it.  In  the 
Lady  Chapel,  Christ  Church,  Hants,  the  Altar  remains,  covered 
with  a  Purbeck  marble  slab.  At  Claypole,  near  Newark,  Lincoln- 
shire, there  is  a  chantry  Altar  perfect.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
family  of  Titchbome,  in  Titchbome  church,  Hants,  there  is  an 
ancient  Altar,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century,  consisting  of  a 
stone  slab  supported  on  wooden  legs. 

In  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  priory  of  Wenlock,  Shrop- 
shire, is  a  small  chantry  chapel  with  its  Altar  perfect,  it  is  of 
the  Perpendicular  style,  but  the  stone  desk  which  stands  upon  it 
is  fine  Early  English  work,  with  bold  and  elegant  foHage :  the 
recess  in  which  it  stands  is  just  large  enough  to  contain  the 
Altar,  and  for  a  priest  to  stand  at  each  end  of  it ;  there  is  a 
trefoil-headed  piscina  in  the  north  wall.     This  recess  opens  into 
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a  room  which  is  called  the  prior^s  chamber.  (Plate  2.)  There 
is  also  a  stone  Altar  perfect  at  Mallwyd,  Merionethshire. 
Others  in  Peter  Church,  Herefordshire,  and  Forthampton,  near 
Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire. 

There  are  doubtless  others,  more  or  less  perfect;  the  piscina  and 
brackets  which  belonged  to  such  Altars,  remain  in  numberless 
churches,  and  sometimes  the  corbels  which  supported  the  slab ; 
the  consecrated  slab  itself  is  firequently  to  be  found  in  the  pave- 
ment, generally  with  the  face  turned  downwards,  but  sometimes 
upwards,  with  the  five  crosses  visible,  as  in  S.  dementis  church. 
Sandwich:  S.  Gileses,  Oxford;  Lincoln  cathedral,  and  many 
other  places;  in  fact,  few  Gothic  churches  are  without  some 
or  all  of  these  traces  in  the  chapels,  oratories,  or  chantries^  of 
which  we  read  so  frequently. 

Altar  is  a  term  also  applied  to  a  small  portable  tablet  serving 
for  the  consecration  of  the  elements,  when  required  to  be  con- 
secrated away  from  a  proper  Altar  in  a  church  or  chapel.  It 
was  called  ^^  super-altare,^^  and  "  upper  altar,"  and  was  in  fact  a 
portable  Altar,  which  might  be  used  on  all  occasions  and  in  all 
places  where  it  was  required.  One  of  silver  was  found  in  the 
coflin  with  the  body  of  S.  Cuthbert,  when  his  grave  was  opened 
in  1827.  A  licence  from  the  Pope  seems  to  have  been  necessary 
to  entitle  any  one  to  have  a  portable  Altar;  and  that  granted  by 
Eugenius  IV.  to  the  prior  of  Coldyngham  is  printed  in  "Historiae 
Dunelmensis  Scriptores  tres." 

Published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  p.  cclxvj. 

Test.  Thomae  Ughtred,  1 398 :  '^  lego  capcllse  cantarias  de  Kexby  yesti- 
mentum  meum  rubeum  stragulatum  cum  auro,  cum  omni  apparatura  aliari 
meo  porUUili  pertinente,  cum  callce  deaurato."  xeut.  Ebor.,  p.  244. 

Test.  Domini  Thomso  de  Uoton :  rectoris  ecclesiss  de  Kyrkesbymysperton 
(1351)  "lego  domino  Willielmo  clerico  capellano  meo  j  8uper-<dtar€.^'' 

Test.  Sbor.,  p.  65. 

Test.  Walteri  Berghe,  1404:  « Item  lego  eidem  Gildae  (Sancti  Georgii)  unum 
superakare  de  blakcgete."  (jet.)  Test.  Ebor.,  p.  884. 

**  Unum  superaliare  lapideum.'* 

Inventory  of  Crown  Jewels,  8rd  Edw.  III.    Archsol.,  vol.  x.  p.  248. 
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Many  similar  notices  of  these  ttiper-altaria  occur  in  inven- 
tories of  the  treasures  of  cathedral  churches,  &c.,  in  England; 
and  several  ancient  Altars  of  this  kind  still  exist,  and  are  well 
deserving  attention  aa  remarkable  examples  of  various  artistic 
processes  and  symbolical  design.  The  wood-cut  represents  an 
Italian  example  of  the  thirteenth  century,  now  io  possession  of 
Dr.  Rock.    It  is  formed  of  oriental  jasper,  enclosed  in  silver,  and 


ornamented  with  nieUi  and  ornaments  engraved,  pounced,  or 
repoutiia.  Its  dimensions  are  about  12  in.  by  71  in.  It  is 
fully  described  in  an  elaborate  article  upon  this  subject  by 
A.  Way,  Esq.,  in  the  Arehseological  Journal,  vol,  iv.  p.  245. 

The  Communion-table  was  at  first  placed  by  the  Reformers 
in  the  same  situation  which  the  stone  Altar  had  occupied, 
attacked  to  an  eastern  wall,  which  appears  clearly  to  have  been 
the  English  custom,  whatever  may  have  been  that  of  foreign 
countries.  This  position  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  puritans, 
and  caused  much  altercation:  during  the  period  of  their  triumph 
under  Cromwell,  the  Communion-table  was  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  chancel,  with  seats  all  round  it  for  the  communicants; 
at  the  Restoration  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  universally  re- 
placed in  its  original  position,  but  in  a  few  rare  instances  the 
puritan  arrangement  was  suffered  to  remain,  aa  at  Deerhurst, 
Gloucestershire;  Langley  Chapel,  near  Acton  Bumel,  Shrop- 
shire; Shillingford,  Berks,;  Liddington,  Rutlandshire,  &c.  In 
Jersey  this  puritanical  position  of  the  table  is  still  very  c 
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Queen  Elizabeths  " Advertisements/'  or  "Articles'*  of  the 
year  1564,  require 

"  that  the  parish  provide  a  decent  table,  landing  on  a  frarru,  for  the  Ck)m- 

mimion-table.*'  Bp.  Sparrow's  CoUection,  p.  125,  edit.  1684. 

Hence  it  appears  that  by  the  word  table,  at  the  era  of  the 
English  Reformation,  the  slab  only  was  meant.  These  slabs  or 
tables  may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  their  original  unfixed 
state. 

*'  In  either  wall  three  lyghts  and  lavatoris  in  aither  side  of  the  wall,  which 

shall  serve  for  four  AuUra'^  Contract  for  Potheringhay.  p. 28,  OxC  Ed.,  1841. 

'^  Also  the  forsaide  Bicharde  sail  make  with  in  the  quere  a  hegh  awter,^* 

Contract  for  Catterick  Cbnrch,  p.  9. 

A.D.  1533.  **  lt*m,  in  the  kynges  closett  an  awker  wrought  rownde  abowte 
the  hedgys  w*  antyk,  and  a  cofer  w^  tjUes  therto  for  the  preste  to  say 


masse  on.'* 


Abctracta  of  eertajne  lUperacions  done  vithin  the  Kjngs  Tow  of  London,  xxiiiith 
/ear  of  Heniy  Vlllth.,  apnd  Bajleft  History  of  the  Tower  of  London,  4to.  18S1, 
ToL  L  Appendix,  p.  xxxli. 

1547.  "1st  Edw.  VI.  Eight  Tabernacles  were  sold  out  of  the  Church 
which  were  for  the  most  part  over  the  altars.  Three  Avlter  Stones  then  sold. 
....  Soe  in  an  account  1st  Queen  Marie,  then  they  set  up  their  altars  again." 

8.  Mary  Magdalene  Pariah,  Peshall's  Oxford,  p.  S27. 

"  1551.  The  altars  pulled  down  and  the  painted  windows,  and  16<.  bestowed 
in  other  (i.  e.)  plain  glass  windows  that  year  for  the  church." 

8.  OUee's  Parish,  PeahaU's  Oxford,  p.  217. 

AD.  1559.  '^  Tables  placed  in  some  churches,  but  in  others  the  Altars  not 
removed.  In  the  other,  whereof,  saving  for  an  uniformity,  there  seemeth  no 
matter  of  great  moment,  so  that  the  Sacrament  be  duly  and  reverently  minis- 
tered.  Yet  for  the  observation  of  one  uniformity  through  the  whole  realm, 
and  for  the  better  imitation  of  the  Law  in  that  behalf,  it  is  ordered  that  no 
Altar  be  taken  down  but  by  the  curate  and  churchwardens.  The  Holy  Table 
to  be  decently  made,  and  set  where  the  Altar  stood  ;  at  the  Communion  to  be 
placed  in  good  sort  within  the  chancel,  and  afterwards  placed  where  it  stood 

before."  Abridged  from  Ii^onetions  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1559.   Sparrow,  p.  82. 

'^  1560.     Payde  for  tymber  and  making  the  communion  table  6«. 

"  For  a  carpet  for  the  communion  table  2^.  %d, 

'^  For  mending  and  paving  the  place  where  the  avltere  stoode  28,  8dJ*^ 

Accompts  of  S.  Helen*!,  Abingdon,  Arch«ol.,  vol.  L  p.  16. 

A.D.  1564.  *'  And  to  set  the  Ten  Commandments  upon  the  east  wall  over 

the  said  Table.^*  Articles  or  AdrertiseraenU  by  Qneen  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1664. 
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The  Table  of  Commandments  at  Badgeworth,  Gloucestershire, 
has  the  date  upon  it,  1595 :  it  is  of  oak,  with  the  letters  cut 
upon  it,  and  much  decayed. 

Altar-screen,  Altar-wall,  Arrihre-dos,  Fr.,  2fltar6cl^rcin, 
Oer.  :  the  partition  behind  an  Altar.  (See  Reredos,  and 
Plate  168.) 

Altar-tomb,  a  raised  monument  resembling  a  solid  Altar. 
This  is  a  modem  term ;  the  expression  used  by  Leland  is  High- 
tomb. 

Alto-relievo.     (See  Basso-relievo.) 

Alura,  9 lute,  Allorium,  Lat.^:  a  passage,  gangway,  or  gallery, 
used  in  various  senses,  as  the  following  examples  will  shew. 

"  Alura  qua  ducit  a  coquina  conventus,  usque  ad  cameram  prioris." 

HeAHM's  Otterboarne,  p.  cxi. 

''  For  timber  for  the  new  <dur  between  the  king's  chamber  and  the  said 
chapel  (of  S.  Stephen,  Westminster)/'  19  E.  IL         Bnj\ej'%  Hoases  of  Pari.  isr. 

^  2  pair  of  hinges  for  hanging  two  doors  in  the  new  alura.^^ 

Smith's  Westminster,  208. 

Lydgate,  in  '"The  Story  of  Thebes,''  once  appUes  this  name 
to  the  walks  in  a  garden,  and  in  his  "  Boke  of  Troye"  he  uses 
it  for  covered  walks,  or  "  deambulatories"  in  streets. 

**  Deuysed  were  longe  large  and  wyde 
Of  euery  streate  in  the  fironter  syde 
Freshe  alures  with  lusty  hye  pynacles 
And  mounstrying  outward  costly  tabernacles 
Vaulted  aboue  lyke  to  reclynatoryes 
That  called  were  deambulatoryes 
Men  to  walke  togithers  twaine  and  twaine 
To  kepe  them  drye  when  it  happed  to  rayne.'*    soke  of  Xroye. 

The  following  passage  refers  to  the  clerestory  galleries  of  the 
Norman  nave  or  transept  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

^  Pro  sexdecim  fenestris  factis  de  novo  in  superioribus  dUuru  ecclesise/* 

Ely  SaerUt.  BoU.  21  B.  I. 

In  the  wiU  of  John  de  Qwenby  (1394),  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  middle  aisle,  or  passage  of  a  church :  for  he  directs  his  body 
to  be  buried — 

^  See  Alloriom  and  Aleon,  (Ducange,)  also  Brattishing  and  Vamure,  below. 
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'*  In  corpora  ecclesias  Saiict»  Elenee  in  vico  de  Aldewerke  Ebor.,  videlicet  in 
alurd  inter  fontem  et  introitum  chorL"  Testam.  Ebor.,  p.  197. 

In  the  next  examples  we  find  it  used  for  the  passages  on  the 
roof  of  a  building  along  the  gutters,  or  for  the  galleries  behind 
the  battlements  of  a  castle. 

*'  Alure,  or  Alurys  of  a  tower  or  stepylle,  canal,  Cath.  grunda.'''    Prompt.  p»t. 

"Et  fieri  fac\&tia  super  eandem  turrim  in  parte  australi  superius  versus 
austrum,  imas  aluras  de  bono  et  forti  maeremio  et  per  totum  bene  plumbari, 
per  quas  gentes  videre  possint  usque  pedem  ejusdem  turris,  et  ascendere,  et 
melius  defendere,  si  necesse  fuerit." — Order  for  the  Repair  of  the  White  Tower 

in  1241.  BaUey'B  Hist,  of  the  Towor,  vol.  I.  p.  107. 

**  Et  desuper  istam  historiam  fenestrarum  erunt  honesta  aiours  et  bretes- 
mont}  batellata  et  kimellata.** — Cont.  for  Durham  Dormitory,  1398. 

Hietorin  Dunelm.  Scrip,  tres,  clxxzi. 

The  alurs  on  the  ramparts  of  a  castle  afforded  a  suitable  place 
for  the  ladies^  when  martial  exercises  were  exhibited  in  the  court- 
yard beneath,  or  under  the  outer  walls. 

Vpe  \>e  alurs  of  )>e  castles  )>e  laydes  |>anne  stode. 

And  byhulde  |>y8  noble  game,  &  wyclie  kyngts  were  god. 

Robert  of  Olooeoater's  Chronicle,  p.  192. 

Aloring,  alorynga,  valuryng,  A  word  derived  from  the  above, 
and  employed  in  the  Catterick  contract  to  designate  the  parapet 
walls  of  the  different  parts  of  the  church,  as  Mr.  Rainc  has  very 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Such  a  parapet  wall  evidently  sup- 
ports and  protects  the  gutter  path  or  alura  of  the  last  article. 

"  The  hight  of  the  walles  of  the  quere  beforesaide  sail  be  above  the  grounde 
twenty  fete  with  a  valuryng  abowne,  that  is  to  say  with  a  course  of  aschelere 
and  a  course  of  creste."  "  a  botras  rising  unto  the  tabill  that  sail  here  the 
aloryng.^'' 

The  existing  parapet  is  exactly  described  in  these  extracts,  for 
it  consists  of  a  course  of  plain  ashler  resting  upon  a  table  or 
stringcourse,  and  surmounted  by  a  course  of  crest  or  coping- 
stones.  In  other  parts  of  the  contract  it  is  agreed  that  "the 
ele  sail  be  alourde  accordant  with  the  querc.^^ 

Ambo,  Ambon,  Fr.,  Ambone,  Ital.,  gc§e^)ult,  Ger.  :  a  kind 
of  pulpit  in  the  choir,  whereon  the  readers  stood  to  read  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  from  which  the  sermons  were  some- 
times delivered,  although  in  the  early  Church  the  preacher  ap- 
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pears  to  have  stood  more  usually  upon  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
Altar.  For  example^  the  historians  Sozomen  and  Socrates  inform 
us  that  S.  Chrysostom  preached  from  the  ambo,  to  be  better 
heard  by  the  people,  but  S.  Augustin  relates  that  he  himself 
preached  from  the  steps  of  the  exedra  or  apse  of  the  church. 
The  ambo  had  two  ascents,  one  turned  to  the  east  and  the 
other  to  the  west,  it  was  isolated,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
church,  as  indeed  it  does  to  this  day  in  the  Eastern  churches. 
At  Rome  several  specimens  of  the  ambo  remain,  and  others, 
which  have  now  disappeared,  are  described  and  figured  by 
Ciampini  and  others.  In  these  churches,  however,  there  were 
two  ambones,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  so  as  to 
form  part  of  the  wall  of  enclosure.  This  wall  was  breast  high, 
and  completely  detached  from 
the  piers  of  the  church,  so  that 
the  ambones  stood  actually  in 
the  middle  of  the  area.  The 
southern  ambo  was  used  for 
the  reading  of  the  Grospel,  and 
is  represented  in  fig.  A ;  it  has 
two  ascents  as  above  described, 
one  turned  to  the  east,  the  other 
to  the  west,  and  on  its  upper 
platform  two  projections  are 
found,  like  half  pulpits,  one  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  figure, 
so  that  the  reader  could  turn 
to  the  south  or  to  the  north. 
The  Gospel  ambo  is  placed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church 
in  these  Roman  examples,  whe- 
ther the  Altar  be  at  the  east 
or  west  end.  The  northern  or 
Epistle   ambo    (fig.  B)   is  of  a   different   construction, ,  having 

*  This  is  contrary  to  the  later  practice,      to  the  orientation  of  the  church.     (See 
which  places  the  Gospel  side  of  the  Altar      Altar,  above.) 
always  to  the  right  hand,  without  regard 


Gu*pcl  Anbo,  8.  ClenMat't  Church,  Ron*. 
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Epi«t>  Ambo,  S.  Clrmetit'.  Church.  Kome. 
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but  one  ascent.  It  was  used  for  the  Epistle  and  for  other 
Scriptural  readings.  It  also  has  two  reading-desks,  of  which  one 
is  much  higher  than  the  other  and  is  turned  towards  the  Altar, 
being  intended  for  those  parts  of  the  ser\ice  which  were  read 
towards  the  Altar.  The  other  is  lower  and  turned  to  the  east, 
being  intended  for  those  parts  of  the  ser\'ice  which  were  read 
towards  the  east.  In  the  churches  which  have  the  Altar  towards 
the  east,  the  Epistle  ambo  has  only  one  reading  desk,  (Ciampini, 
Vetera  Monimenta,  p.  21.)  The  piUar  (in  fig.  A)  which  stands  close 
to  the  Gospel  ambo  is  the  Paschal  candlestick.  The  engraving 
is  reversed,  for  in  all  the  remaining  Roman  examples  this  candle- 
stick is  on  the  east  side  of  the  ambo,  whether  the  Altar  be  west 
or  east.  The  only  examples  that  now  remain  at  Rome  are 
in  the  churches  of  S.  Clemente,  S.  Lorenzo,  and  S.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin.  Those  of  S.  Pancrazio,  figured  by  Ciampini,  have 
disappeared.  In  S.  Maria  Maggiore  the  Epistle  ambo  re- 
sembled the  Gospel  ambo. 

The  above  forms  remained  in  use  at  Rome  to  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  at  least,  for  an  inscription  on  the  Gospel 
ambo  at  S.  Pancrazio  recorded  the  date  of  its  construction  in 
1248:  elsewhere,  the  high  enclosure  of  the  monastic  choirs 
rendered  this  arrangement  impracticable.  The  Gospel  and 
Epistle  were  occasionally  read  from  a  gallery  constructed  upon 
the  western  boundary  of  the  choir,  which  preserved  the  name  of 
ptdpitum,  otherwise  Jube  or  Rood-gallery,  and  Pulpits  for 
preaching  were  erected  in  the  nave.  But  the  analogium  or 
reading-desk,  which  early  assumed  the  form  of  an  eagle,  was 
also  employed  in  the  monastic  choirs,  and  retained  the  name  of 
ambo^.  The  ancient  plan  of  S.  Gall  exhibits  two  analogia  for 
the  nocturnal  services,  and  one  large  circular  ambo. 

"  Amlon^m  ibi  vilem  aspiciens,  cryptis  honestissime  compositis,  desuper 

honorifice  COnstructum  locavit."  HUtoria  Episcoporum  Autislodor.  cap.  45, 

"  Construxit  etiam  A  inbonem  auro  argentoque  decoratum,  et  arciis  per  gynim 

throni  ante  ipsum  altare.''  Paulu*  WameWdus  in  Episcopi«  Metenalb.  In  Chrodegango. 

••  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek;  ififialytiv  or  hyafialvny,  to  ascend,  or  &fi- 
fitoVf  a  mountain. 
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"Ambona,  ubi  EpUtoln  et  Evuigelium  decantui  solent." 

"Aiulogium  tmeum  quadriputitum  donavit,  evangelJBterum  figtiras  quatuor 
amionet  geitantea,  super  quibus  TicUim  canitur  evangelium,  prout  evangeligbe 
iotitulatur ;  Ggunm  Mojsi  teneam  antioMm  brachiia  teacDtem,  et  ad  tergum 
eaDdelabram  Knenm  tripartitum." 

llltol  Bliliop  Brown,  IIU—l Ell.  Intbi  Llnsoritn  Biihopa  of  Dunkald,  bj  Abbot  Hill, 
o  H^na,  >  KB.  pnomd  Id  tba  AdTaatea*  Libnrf,  Edinburgh,  itid  prlnttd  bf  tba 
Buuutjiw  ClDb. 

Ahbry,  ^Humiiis,  9lmbxt.     (See  Almery.) 

Ambclatory,  or  Dbahbdlatory,  Ambulacrum,  Promenade, 
Fr.,  Ptuieggio,  Ital.,  @)}a)krgting,  Ger.  :  a  place  to  walk  in, 
such  as  cloisters,  &c.  (See  Aisle,  and  a  quotation  &om 
Lydgate's  Boke  of  Troye  under  Alur.) 

Ampbipeostyle,  Ahfhiprostylos,  Ai{f!proalilo,  Ital.  :  a 
temple  with  a  portico  at  each  end.     (See  Temple.) 

Amphitheatre,  AmphUhiatre,  Fr.,  ^m))Ijite<)t<r,  Ger.,  An- 
Jiieatro,  Ital.  :  a  double  theatre,  a  spacious  building,  of  a 
circular  or  oval  form,  used  ctiieBy  by  the  Komaus  to  exhibit 
the  combats  of  gladiators  or  wild  beasts.  The  general  taste  of 
that  people  for  these  amusements  is  proverbial,  and  they  appear 
to  have  constructed  amphitheatres  at  all  their  principal  settle- 
ments. There  are  still  considerable  rcmaias  of 
them  in  this  country  at  Cirencester,  Silchester, 
and  Dorchester;  in  France,  at  Aries,  Nismcs, 
Sec.  ;  at  Pola  in  Istria :  and  in  Italy,  the  well- 
known  Colosseum  at  Rome,  at  Verona,  Capua, 
Pompeii ;  in  Asia  Minor  and  other  places. 

Ancones,  ConBolet,  Pr.,  Ancom,  Ital.,  Xrag^ 
fuint,  Ger.  :  the  brackets  supporting  the  cornice 
of  Ionic  doorways :  called  also  Consoles,  and 
Trusses. 

Andirons,  9unblions,|l7anti(cong,  .^nW,  Ital.,  ChenetB,Vji.. :  a 
term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old  inventories,  &c.,  and  one 
which  is  still  well  known  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  for 
the  Fire-dogs :  they  are  generally  enumerated  as  a  "  pair  of  and- 
irons," but  occasionally  only  one  is  mentioned.  In  the  hall 
at  Penshnrst,  Kent,  the  hearth  still  remains  in  the  middle  of 
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the  room,  and  there  stands  on  it  one  lai^e  fire-dog,  consisting 
of  an  upriglit  standard  at  each  end, 
and  a  bar  between. 

"  Item,  two  payor  of  andyoroita,  w"  heads 
and  fore  parts  of  copper ;  one  payer  being 
lesse  than  the  other." 

iDieiloi?  of  HfngniF  Hil),  160S.    Gije'B  RiilDiylor 


The  standards  arc  of  various  forms, 
sometimes  in  that  of  a  human  figure. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  later, 
the  ornamental  parts  of  andirons  in 
the  houses  of  the  nobility  appear  some- 
times to  have  been  made  of  silver,  as 
at  Burleigh.  =.-.*....-.. 

This  word  occurs  in  the  inventories  of  the  Priory  of  Finchalc 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society. 
1360.  In  "  Coquina,  j  andtme,"  p.  lij. 
1397.  In  "Aula,  ij  atindhyrytu"  p.  civij. 

In  "Coquina,  j  autidhyrgn,"  p.  cxviij. 
1411.  In  "  Aula,  ij  kawndyrne*,"  p.  clvj. 
1466.  In  "Aula,  ij  haumdirpt},"  p.  ccicviij. 
The  following  also  occurs  in  1360. 

"  Item  In  Torali,  unum  magnum  ehement  pro  torali  de  novo  factimi,"  p.  liij. 
And  in  1465,  in  the 

"  Domua  ustrinic.  j  chi/mna 
Annulet,   Annelet,  Fb.,   An-   ■ 
ellello,  LUtello,  Ital.,  Armellaa, 
Sp.,3ttngeIcl)en,GEB.:  asmallflat 

fillet,  encircling  a  column,  &c.,  used  either  by  itself  or  in  eon- 
nection  with  other  mouItUngs :  it  is  used,  several  times  repeated, 
under  the  ovolo  or  echinus  of  the  Doric  capital. 

furniluiv  ot  the  fire-place  had  changed. 
The  term  iron  ckimnty  appears  to  include 
the  CMl-iron  back  which  is  atill  frequently 
found  of  the  acvenleenth  century  in  old 
form-bousea.  The  geueral  Hbandoniiig  of 
wood  Giei  has  caused  audlrona  to  be  bat 
little  uied  in  the  preieDt  diy. 


'  It  is  not  usua 

.1  to  find  the  iron  chim- 

SD  early  a  period ;  but 

during  the  iixteci 

nlh  century  this  is  con- 

st»ntly  noticed, 

and   not  the  andirons; 

whence  it  may  b 

e  concluded,  either  that 

the  latter  word  hai 

or,  which  leemi 

more  probable,  that  the 
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Ant^,  Antes,  PUastres,  Fr.,  Ante,  Ital.,  2Cnten, 
Ger.  :  a  species  of  pilaster  used  in  Greek  and  |; 
Boman  architecture  to  terminate  the  pteromata 
or  side  walls  of  temples^  when  they  are  prolonged 
beyond  the  face  of  the  end  walls.  The  first  order 
of  temples,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  called  "in 
ANTis,*'  because  the  pronaos  or  porch  in  front  of  the 
cell  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  pteromata 
terminated  by  antae,  with  columns  between  them. 
They  correspond  to  the  Respond  of  Mediaeval  Architecture. 

Ante-chapel,  the  part  of  a  chapel  that  lies  between  the 
western  wall  and  the  quire  screen.  The  will  of  Henry  VI., 
describing  King's  college  chapel,  terms  it  the  Body.  In  Oxford 
the  ante-chapel  usually  runs  north  and  south  across  the  west 
end  of  the  chapel :  and  would  form  the  transept  of  a  cruciform 
church  if  a  nave  were  added,  as  was  evidently  intended  at  Merton 
college.  Waynfleet  calls  this  part  of  his  chapel  the  nave™. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  commenced  pulling  down  the  nave  of  S. 
Frideswide's  church,  and  vaulting  over  the  chancel  and  tran- 
septs, to  form  a  chapel  and  ante-chapel  for  his  new  college  of 
Christ  Church;  the  work  was  suspended  by  his  disgrace,  and 
never  finished;  the  vaulting  of  the  chancel  is  completed,  that 
of  the  transepts  only  commenced ;  the  nave  is  shorn  of  half  its 
original  length,  but  the  west  part  is  enclosed  and  the  vrindow 
cliunsily  built  in  again,  and  the  remainder  preserved. 

ANTEFiifi,  or  Antefixes,  Antefixes,  Fr.,  Antefisse,  Ital., 
©timjiegel,  Ger.  :  ornamented  tiles  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
cornice  or  eaves,  at  the  end  of  each  ridge  of  tiling,  as  on  the 
choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  at  Athens;  sometimes  of 
marble,  but  generally  of  terra  cotta,  and  ornamented  with  a 
mask,  honeysuckle,  or  other  decoration  moulded  on  them. 

Antepagmenta,  the  dressings  or  architrave  of  a  doorway. 
This  term  does  not  include  the  frame  of  the  door,  which  is  of 
wood,  but  only  the  stone  decorations,  or  stucco,  when  that 
material  is  used. 

Antependium,  the  frontal  of  an  Altar.     (See  Frontal.) 

"  Statutes,  p.  119. 
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Apartment,  Appartimento,  Ital.,  Apparimeni,  Fa.,  Xpartement, 
Ger.  :  a  part  of  a  house,  consisting  of  a  set  of  one  or  more 
rooms,  including  all  that  is  required  for  the  convenience  of  a 
particular  person.  This  is  the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  which  is  retained  in  foreign  languages.  But  in 
modem  English  it  is  more  usual  to  consider  an  apartment  to 
mean  a  single  room,  and  to  apply  the  phrase,  "  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments,''  in  lieu  of  the  original  "  apartment. '^ 

Apophyge,  Afothesis,  Apophysis,  Congi,  Pr.,  Apofigi,  Apoteri, 
Imoscapo,  Sommoscapo, Ital.,  Znlaixf, and %hla\xf, Ger.:  the  small 
curvature  given  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  column, 
where  it  expands  to  meet  the  edge  of  the  fillet  or  cincture  above 
the  torus  of  the  base,  and  beneath  the  astragal  under  the  capital. 

Apse,  Absis,  Apsis,  Absida,  Tribuna,  ConcAa,  Lat.,  Abside,  Che- 
vet,  Rondpoint,  Fr.,  Apside,  Ital.,  6f)omi6cl^e,  tribune,  Ger.  :  a 
semicircular  recess  usually  vaulted  with  a  semi-dome.  There  are 
many  examples  in  the  buildings  of  classical  antiquity,  as  at  Rome 
in  the  so-called  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  in  that  of  Venus 
and  Cupid,  in  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  otherwise  temple  of 
Peace,  in  the  remains  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  Caracalla,  &c., 
Sec.  In  Christian  churches  the  principal  Altar  was  during  many 
centuries  always  placed  in,  or  in  front  of,  an  apse.  The  epis- 
copal throne  was  also  placed  against  the  centre  of  the  wall  of 
the  apse.  Often  many  other  apses  were  appended  to  diflFerent 
parts  of  the  church  for  the  reception  of  Altars.  On  the  con- 
tinent apses  were  more  universally  employed,  and  continued  in 
use  much  later  than  in  England,  where  the  practice  of  making 
the  east  ends  of  churches  square  began  early  in  the  Norman 
period.  In  the  pointed  styles  the  form  of  the  apse  was  soon 
changed  from  semicircular  to  polygonal,  and  this  form  was,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  universally  given  to  the  continental  churches. 

In  England  many  Norman  apses  still  exist,  and  traces  of  their 
former  existence  may  be  found  in  many  cases  where  the  choirs 
or  chancels  have  been  subsequently  enlarged,  or  otherwise 
altered.  Often  the  crypts  retain  this  form  when  the  super- 
structure has  been  changed,  as  at  Gloucester,  Canterbury,  and 
Winchester.    The  apse  was  sometimes  called  Concha,  and  some- 
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times  ExEDRA^  this  latter  name  is  applied  to  the  apses  in  the 
ancient  plan  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Gall.  (Arch.  Journal,  vol.  v.) 
Apses  may  be  found  in  the  following  positions. 

(1.)  At  the  east  end  of  the  body  of  the  choir  or  chaacel. 

(2.)  In  addition  to  the  eastern  apse,  an  apse  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  west  end  of  the  body,  as  at  Nevers  in 
France,  and  Treves,  Mayence,  and  several  others  in 
Germany.  The  ancient  plan  of  S.  Gall  exhibits  such  a 
double  apse,  and  the  same  peculiarity  existed  in  the  Saxon 
cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

(8.)  At  the  end  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir,  as  at  Romsey. 

(4.)  Projecting  from  the  eastern  walls  of  the  transepts,  as  at 
Norwich  cathedral. 

(5.)  Projecting  north  and  south  from  the  transept  gables ; 
of  this  there  is  no  English  example,  but  there  are  many 
on  the  continent;  e.  g.  S.  Martin  at  Cologne,  the  cathe- 
drals of  Toumay,  Noyon,  and  Pisa,  and  the  church  of 
Bethlehem. 

(6.)  Radiating  outwards  from  the  wall  of  a  semicircular  or 
polygonal  aisle,  which  surrounds  the  great  eastern  apse. 
This  is  the  universal  arrangement  of  the  great  French  and 
Flemish  churches,  but  is  rarely  found  in  other  countries. 
The  only  examples  in  England  (enumerated  in  the  note") 
include  five  Norman,  Westminster  abbey,  Tewkesbury 
abbey,  and  the  foundations  of  Battle  abbey. 


*  The  following  list  contains  the  principal  apses  that  remain  in  £ngland ;  doubt- 
less many  others  exist  in  remote  districts. 


(1.)  Apses  at  the  end  of  the  choir  or 
chanceL 

Berkshire Padworth ;   Finchamstead ; 

Remenham;  Tidmarsh  (polygonal 
Early  English,  pL  5). 

Cambridgeshire. . .  I  selham. 

Cumberland  Warthwick. 

Derbyshire Steetley. 

Esse* Great  Maplestead;  Lit- 
tle Maplestead ;  East  Ham;  Havers- 
field  ;  Colchester  castle  chapel ; 
Bamhorough  chapel. 


Gloucestershire  ...Tewkesbury  (polygonal 
Early  English,  with  Perpendicular 
radiating  chapels) ;  Gloucester  cathe- 
dral crypt  (with  aisle  and  three  radi  - 
ating  apsidal  chapels). 

Hampshire Winchester      cathedral 

crypt  (with  aisle  and  three  chapels 
one  apsidal) ;  Nately ;  Easton. 

Herefordshire Kilpeck;  Moccas;  Pen- 
combe  ;  Peterchurch ;  Madeley. 

Hertfordshire Bengeo. 

Kent    Sutton  (near  Dover) 


so 
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Apteral  Temple, — ^without  columns  on  the  sides.  See  Temple. 

Aqueduct,  ^yM6rfuc,FR.,  Acquidotto,lTAL,,  SD8afferIeitung/GER.: 
an  artificial  channel  for  conveying  water  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, very  fi*equently  raised  on  arches,  but  sometimes  carried 
under  ground  or  on  the  surface.  The  Roman  aqueducts  rank 
amongst  their  noblest  designs  and  greatest  works.  At  Cou- 
tances  in  Normandy  there  is  an  aqueduct  carried  across  a  valley 
on  pointed  arches  which  is  called  a  Roman  work,  but  it  has  been 
rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century  or  later. 

Arabesque,  Arabesco  or  Rabesco,  Ital.,  2Crabe6fe,  Ger.  :  a 
species  of  ornament  used  for  enriching  flat  surfaces,  cither 
painted,  inlaid  in  mosaic,  or  carved  in  low  relief:  it  consists 
of  a  fanciful  and  ideal  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  real  and  imaginary,  often  truncated  and  growing 
out  of  plants;  also  of  all  sorts  of  plants,  fruits,  and  foliage, 
involved  and  twisted,  and  upon  which  the  animals  or  other 
objects  rest.  Finally,  of  all  sorts  of  fantastic  edifices,  utensils^ 
and  other  subjects. 


chapel  of  S.  Bartholomew  (Ro- 
chester); Canterhury  cathedral,  Nor- 
man crypt,  (with  radiating  apsidal 
chapels,)  and  £arly  £nglish  pres- 
bjrtery  and  crypt  with  circular  corona. 

Middlesex  Westminster     abbey 

(polygonal  early  Decorated) ;  Chapel 
in  White  Tower  (with  aisle) ;  S.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great,  Smithfield. 

Norfolk  Norwich      cathedral 

(with  aisle  and  two  apsidal  chapels, 
the  third  destroyed) ;  Heckingham ; 
South  Runcton  ;  Gillingham ;  Trit- 
ton;  Hales;  Castle  Rising  castle 
(called  Saxon). 

Norlhamptotuhtre . . .  Peterborough  cathe- 
draL 

Orfordthire  Checkendon;  Wood- 
cote;  Swincombe. 

Sv^ffolk  S.  Edmund's    Bury 

(ruined),  (with  aisle  and  one  apsidal 
chapel) ;  Fritton ;  Dunwich. 

Suuex NewhaTen;     Upper 

Waltham ;  Battle  abbey  (foundatkms). 


Warwickshirt S.  Michael's,   CoTen- 

try;  Bilston. 

Wiltshire   Manningford  Bruce. 

Worcestershire Crypt    of  Worcester 

cathedral  (with  aisle). 

Yorkshire  Feli&kirk;  Birkin. 

Scotland  Dalmeny,  Linlithgow- 
shire.    Plate  4. 
(2.)  Apsidal  chapels  against  the  east 

wall  of  transepts. 
Lindisfame ;  Romsey,  Christ  Church, 
Hants ;  Gloucester  cathedral ;  Tewkes- 
bury ;  Canterbury  cathedral ;  Norwich 
cathedral;  Castle  Acre  (in  ruins) ;  Eve- 
sham (foundations  only  remain);  Ely 
cathedral  (western  transept) ;  S.  Ed- 
mund's Bury,  western  transept  (founda- 
tions only  remain) ;  Ripon  minster ; 
Melbourne  (Derbyshire). 

Traces  of  their  former  existence  may 
also  be  found  at  S.  Alban's,  Chichester 
cathedral,  Southwell  minster,  and  in  other 
examplea. 
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Why  tlua  principle  of  decoration  should  have  been  connected 
with  the  ArahiauB,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, it  may  be  diflBcult  to  say.  It 
is  tme  that  their  edifices  are  orna- 
mented with  a  simila]*  combination 
of  geometrical  forms  with  conven- 
tional figures  of  plants  and  flowers, 
from  which  however  the  forms  of 
living  creatures  are  studiously  ex- 
cluded, on  account  of  the  precepts 
of  their  religion.  But  this  Ara- 
besque work  was  employed  by  the 
Romans,  as  in  their  sculptured  friezes, 
and  in  the  mnral  paintings  of  the 
baths  of  Titusj  of  the  edifices  of  Pompeii  and  Herculanenm, 
and  even  of  the  ChrietiaQ  catacombs.  It  was  largely  used 
by  the  illuminators   of   the  mediieval  manuscripts,   and  the 

makers  of  church  ornaments.     The  discovery  of  the  baths  of 

Titus  at  Bome,  witnessed  by  Raphael,  inspired  him  with  the 

desire  to  imitate  this  method  of  decoration,  and  thus  produced 

the  Arabesques  of  the  Vatican,  and  restored  its  classical  forms. 

The  Italians  termed  this  kind  of  work  Grotesque,  from  the 

"grotti"  or  subterranean  chambers  of  the  baths, 

in  which  they  discovered  it.     In  the  work  of 

Theopbilos  on  the  Arts,  written  in  the  eleventh    ' 

centory,  the  Arabians  are  mentioned  as  pre* 

eminent  for  works  in  metal,  especially  the  opus 

interrarili,  or  pierced  work  in  metal,  which  (lib. 

iii.  chap.  Ixxii.)  was  formed  into  patterns,  com- 

Inning  animals,  birds,  flowers,  &c.,  and  used  for 

ornamenting  the   covers  of  books.     Frobably 

the  method  was  borrowed  by  the  mediseval 

artists  from  the   Arabians,   but  the   patterns 

altered  by  introducing  the  animals.     A  kind 

of  ornament  which  may  be  called  Arabesque,  was  much  used 

in  the  domestic  architecture  of  this  country  in  the  sixteenth  and 

aeventeenth  centories,  and  is  frequent  in  monuments  of  the 
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same  period,  particularly  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  seems  to 
have  been  termed  in  Frencli,  maneqmnage ;  it  ia  probably  what 
Hall  the  Chronicler  terms  "  ancient  Bomayne  woorke,"  or  "  en- 
trayled  woorke,"  12  Hen.  VIII. ;  and  "vinettes  and  trailes  of 
sauage  worke,"  19  Hen.  VIII, 

Arabian  ARCHiTBCTrnE,  or  more  properly,  Mohammedan 
arcMtectwre,  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  seyenth  century 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  kingdoms,  and  de- 
veloped itself  with  considerable  local  variety,  in  Syria,  Persia, 
India,  and  Egypt,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  and  finally  in 
Byzantium,  as  these  countries  were  in  succession  brought  under 
subjection.  '  During  all  their  wars  and  contests  architecture 
appears  to  have  been  fostered  by  the  Mohammedan  princes 
in  every  kingdom,  and  every  one  of  them  was  proud  to  attach 
his  name  to  some  sumptuous  edifice. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Arabians  had  previously  any 
style  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  there  is  good  evidence  on 
record  to  shew  that  when  they 
b^an  to  build  mosks  they  em- 
ployed Christian  architects,  and 
even  sent  to  the  Emperors  of 
Constantinople  to  solicit  for 
artists  and  materials.  Hence 
the  earUest  Mohammedan 
buildings  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  Byzantine  characters,  and 
of  features  apparently  borrowed 
from  the  existing  structures 
which  they  found  in  each  coun- 
try respectively.  Their  co- 
lumns are  for  the  most  part 
taken  from  Greek  or  Roman  temples  and  other  edifices,  and 
the  capitals,  if  not  derived  from  similar  spohations,  are  imitated 
or  else  Byzantine.  But  during  the  establishment  of  the  styles 
in  question,  new  and  &nciiul  combinations  of  ornament  were 
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inrcnted,  principally  derived  from  flowers  and  plants,  their  re- 
ligioua  scruples  prerentii^  the  imitation  of  animated  beings. 
Also  geometrical  patterns  occur  combined  in  characteristic  and 
original  forms,  and  long  inscriptions  most  skilfuUy  converted 
into  architectnral  ornament. 

Very  early  in  the  style  the  peculiar  impost  which  gives  to 
their  arches  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  stamps  upon  their  works 
an  original  character,  and  it  appears  certain  that  we  owe  to 
them  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  into  Christian  archi- 
lecture,  if  not  also  of  the  ogee  arch,  and  the  various  forms  of 
trefoil,  quatrefoil,  and  other  foil  arches,  for  although  it  is  im- 
possible in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  say  whether 
they  invented  these  fbrms  or  derived  them  from  earlier  build- 
ings, it  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  Christians  derived  them 
from  the  Mahommedan  buildings.  The  pointed  arch  appeared 
in  Christian  structures  for  the  first  time  during  the  twelfth 
century;  but  it  occurs  in  Mohammedan  buildings  nearly  three 
centuries  earlier,  aa  at  Cairo,  in  the 
Kilometer,  A.D.  848,  and  through- 
out the  mosk  of  Teyloun,  A.D. 
876,  the  dates  of  which  are  esta- 
blished by  inscriptions.  It  is  also 
fisand  in  the  Saracenic  buildings  of 
Sicily,  erected  probably  during  the 
tenth  century,  and  in  the  mosk  El 
Akaa  at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  A.D. 
780.  The  pointed  arch  on  the  other 
hand  was  not  much  employed  by 
tiie  Mohammedans  in  Spain,  they 
preferred  the  horse-shoe  semi- 
circle to  the  very  last,  and  the 
pointed  arch  is  with  them  rare  and 
late.  But  they  made  great  use  of  ' 
the  S<M  arch,  which  occurs  in  the  "'"*"  <"•^■""^■'•^■ 

mosk  of  Cordova  in  the  tenth  century,  and  spreads  from  thence 
throughout  Barbary. 
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The  pendentives  of  the  vaults  in  this  style  are  usually  filled 
with  a  peculiar  mass  of  little  vaults  and  arches^  piled  up  one 
above  another  so  as  to  resemble  a  honey-comb.  This  is  a  toler- 
ably universal  feature. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  luxury  of  decoration  of  which  the  style 
is  capable^  is  developed  in  the  Alhambra^  the  most  highly  orna- 
mented portions  of  which  were  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  ceutury.  But  its  decoration  consists  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  surfaces  with  a  mosaic  of  glazed  pottery  in  the  parts 
within  reach,  and  of  embossed  plaster  work  above,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  frail  and  deceptive  than  the  actual  construction. 
The  openings  are  in  reality  square-headed,  and  the  arches  in 
their  infinite  variety  of  outline  are  in  truth  nothing  more  than 
a  drapery  of  plaster-work  stuck  upon  wooden  frames,  of  the 
simplest  form,  and  fixed  within  these  square  openings.  The 
rich  ceilings,  vaults,  and  pendentives,  are  similarly  constructed. 

The  slender  limits  of  this  article  render  it  impossible  to  de- 
velope  more  at  large  the  characteristics  of  this  style,  which  must 
be  sought  in  the  various  splendid  and  elaborate  works,  which 
have  been  lately  published.  Plate  109  contains  a  few  specimens 
selected  &om  Spanish  examples.  The  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive work  is  the  "  Essai  sur  FArchitecture  des  Arabes  et  dea 
Mores,'^  par  Girault  de  Prangey,  8vo.  1841,  and  many  engravings 
of  Mohammedan  buildings  are  contained  in  the  "Ancient  and 
Modem  Architecture"  of  Gailhabaud.  Of  the  larger  class  of 
works,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  name  those  of  Owen  Jones,  Gaily 
Knight,  Hay,  and  Coste. 

Araeostyle,  AriostylCj  Fr.,  Areostilo,  Ital.,  Slarfdulig,  Ger.  : 
(i.  e.  with  wide-spaced  columns.)  One  of  the  five  species  of  intbr- 
coLUMNiATiON  defined  by  Vitruvius ;  it  includes  all  temples  in 
which  the  columns  are  set  very  wide  apart,  so  that  the  distance 
between  them  is  considerably  more  than  three  diameters.  This 
method  could  only  be  employed  with  wooden  architraves. 

Arcade,  Arcade,  Arcature^,  Fr.,  Areata,  Ital.,  Arcada,  Sp., 

'  In  French  Arcade  is  a  single  arch  not  a  series  of  arches,  and  it  has  been 
or  archway  complete,  with  its  piers,  and      employed  by  our  own  writers  in  the  same 
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fljogcngang,  JBogcnftenung,  Ger.  :  a  series  of  arches  supported 
by  columns  or  piers,  and  either  open, 
or  backed  by  masonry. 

A  Colonnade  on  the  contrary  is  a 
series  of  columns  supporting  straight 
architraves^  as  in  classical  architec- 
ture. 

The  term  Arcade  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  large  arches  and  piers 
which  divide  the  body  of  a  building 
from  its  aisles,  and  to  the  smaller 
series  of  arches  which  occur  against 
the  walls  and  in  other  parts.  It  is  usually  however  limited 
to  the  latter  kind. 

Arcades  are  employed  in  the  following  positions. 

Against  the  walls  of  aisles  below  the  windows,  within  and 
without.  In  the  interior  the  pillars  usually  rest  on  a  long 
projecting  plinth,  or  stone  seat,  termed  the  Bench-table. 
Such  arcades  occur,  for  example,  in  the  Norman  cathedrals 
of  Canterbury,  Ely,  and  Norwich,  in  the  Early  English  portions 
of  Lincoln,  York,  and  Lichfield,  (PI.  10,)  in  the  Decorated  por- 
tions of  York,  and  many  others.  In  Perpendicular  buildings 
the  arcade  is  replaced  by  mere  panelling. 

In  chapter-houses,  and  elsewhere,  the  arches  and  piers  are 
made  to  project,  so  as  to  form  canopied  recesses,  or  stone  stalls^ 
as  in  York  and  Lichfield.  (Plate  11,  fig.  1.) 

On  the  outside  of  buildings,  bands  of  arcades  of  various  com- 
parative magnitude,  are  employed  as  decorations  at  difierent 
heights,  and  frequently  on  towers.  (Plates  211,  fig.  1;  214, 
fig.  1 ;  215,  fig.  2.)  In  this  case  the  windows  are  some- 
times contrived  so  as  to  pierce  some  of  the  arches,  and  thus 
form  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  arcade,  (as  in  fig.  1,  Plate 
8.)  Clerestory  windows  are  often  united  by  an  arcade  of  this 
description,  as  at  S.  Peter's,  Northampton,   and  arcades  and 


nunner,  but  is  now  more  usually  under- 
stood of  a  series.  Arcaluret,  or  ArcadtS' 
awemgUi  in  French,  are  series  of  arches 


unpierced,  as  in  the  vignette  of  Canter^ 
bury  in  the  text 
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arcaded  galleries  form  a  principal  element  in  the  composition  of 
west  fronts,  and  other  gables. 

The  triforium  space  is  sometimes  occupied  by  a  simple  arcade^ 
as  in  the  round  part  of  the  Temple  church,  London,  the  Trinity 
chapel,  Canterbury,  the  church  of  S.  Cross,  (Plate  216,  fig.  2,) 
and  the  nave  of  Exeter  cathedral.  (Plates  28,  29.)  This  is  very 
common  in  the  French  examples,  but  the  greater  number  of  our 
English  examples  have  the  triforium  occupied  by  complex  arcades 
resembling  the  windows  of  the  period,  (as  in  Plate  216,  figs.  1  and 
8.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  cloisters,  which  in  the  continental 
examples  are  usually  surrounded  with  arcades  of  small  arches, 
while  with  us  they  are  occupied  by  larger  arches  filled  with 
tracery.  (Plate  11,  fig.  2.) 

Early  fonts  often  furnish  examples  of  arcades,  and  so  also  do 
the  sides  of  altar-tombs  and  screens.  (Plate  181.)  Lastly,  the 
group  of  stone  stalls  on  the  south  side  of  chancels,  usually 
termed  the  sedilia,  consists  of  three  or  more  arches,  forming 
an  arcade,  which  is  usually  decorated  with  great  care.  (See 
Plates  187  to  192.) 

When  the  arches  of  an  arcade  are  each  so  large  as  to  span 
over  two  openings,  an  intersecting  arcade  is  produced,  of  which 
examples  are  given  in  Plate  6,  and  Plate  7,  fig.  4.  Dr.  Milner 
and  others  have  imagined  that  the  pointed  arch  had  its  origin 
fifom  this  kind  of  arcade. 

Arch,  Arc]  Arcade,  Arche%  Fr.,  Arco,  Ital.  and  Sp.,  JBogen, 
Ger.  :  a  construction  of  bricks  or  stones  over  an  opening,  so 
arranged  as  by  mutual  pressure  to  support  each  other,  and  to 
become  capable  of  sustaining  a  superincumbent  weight. 

The  origin  of  the  arch  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  is 
never  likely  to  be  cleared  away,  and  it  is  a  disputed  point  where 
the  earliest  examples  of  its  use  are  to  be  found.  Some  contend 
that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the  best  and  purest 
age  of  their  architecture,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Romans, 
and  some  ascribe  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Etruscans,  while 
others  assert  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians'. 

f  Arche  is  only  used  for  bridges.  tigator,  who  has  had  better  opportunities 

'  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  a  careful  invet-      than  most  people  of  ascertaining  the  fact, 
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But  with  whatever  people  the  arch  may  have  originated^  it  is 
certain  that  the  Romans  were  the  first  to  bring  it  into  general 
use.  The  influence  which  the  arch  has  had  in  efifecting  changes 
in  architecture  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed  :  not 
only  may  the  vitiation  which  took  place  in  the  Roman  be  as- 
cribed to  it,  but  even  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture, 
for  it  gradually  encroached  upon  the  leading  principle  of  classical 
architecture,  that  the  horizontal  lines  should  be  dominant,  until 
that  principle  was  entirely  abrogated.  When  first  introduced 
the  arch  was  used  quite  independent  of  the  columns  and  their 
entablature,  springing  from  an  impost  behind  the  column,  and 
not  reaching  high  enough  to  interfere  with  the  entablature,  the 
impost  being  a  few  plain  mouldings  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  caps  of  ant^b,  and  with  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
capital  of  a  pillar.  At  a  subsequent  period  this  application  of 
the  arch  was  departed  from.  In  the  arch  of  Hadrian  at  Athens 
the  arch  is  still  in  the  same  relative  position  in  regard  to  the 
columns,  but  the  impost  is  made  into  a  positive  and  very  rich 
capital,  and  the  jamb  converted  into  a  pier  or  pilaster  with  a 
separate  base ;  the  arch  also  itself  rises  so  high  as  to  cut  into 
the  architrave  of  the  entablature,  although  the  frieze  and  cornice 
are  uninterrupted.  At  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian,  also  at  Athens, 
the  arch  springs  from  the  architrave  of  the  entablature  above  the 
columns,  and  entirely  breaks  off  the  continuity  of  the  frieze  and 


and  whose  opinion  is  therefore  entitled  to 
haTe  great  weight,  asserts,  in  very  decided 
language,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  arch.  He 
had  long  felt  persuaded  that  the  grater 
part  of  the  crude  brick  vaults  in  the 
western  tombs  of  Thebes  were  at  least 
coeval  with  the  eighteenth  d3masty,  but 
had  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
proofs  to  support  his  conjecture,  till  chance 
threw  in  his  way  a  tomb,  **  vaulted  in  the 
usual  manner,  with  an  arched  doorway  of 
the  same  materials,  stuccoed,  and  bearing 
in  every  part  the  fresco  paintings  and 
name  of  Amunoph  I.  (B.C.  1540.)  Innu- 


merable vaults  and  arches  exist  in  Thebes, 
of  early  date,  but  unfortunately  none  with 
the  names  of  kings  remaining  on  them. 
The  style  of  the  paintings  in  the  crude 
brick  pyramids  evince  at  once  that  they 
belong  either  to  the  end  of  the  last  men- 
tioned, or  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
dynasty." — fVilkinson^s  Manners  and  Cut' 
torn*  of  the  Antient  Egyptians^  First  Series, 
vol.  ii.  p.  116,  117.  The  principle  of  the 
arch  was  known  to  the  Assyrians,  for 
arched  gateways  are  continually  repre- 
sented in  their  has  reliefs.  See  Layard's 
Nineveh,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 
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cornice,  so  that  the  principle  of  the  leading  lines  being  hori- 
zontal is  entirely  destroyed.  When  once  the  d,pplication  of  the 
arch  above  the  columns  had  been  introduced,  it  appears  never 
to  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  entablature  was  either  broken 
into  angles  or  altogether  interrupted  to  suit  the  arch,  the  princi- 
pal object  aimed  at  being  an  appearance  of  height  and  spacious- 
ness. In  some  instances  the  entablature  is  omitted  entirely, 
and  the  arch  rises  directly  from  the  capital  of  the  column,  as 
in  the  subsequent  Romanesque  architecture.  When,  after  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans  was  destroyed,  and  the  rules  governing 
the  ancient  proportions  of  architecture,  from  which  they  had 
themselves  so  widely  departed,  were  entirely  lost,  the  nations 
of  Europe  began  again  to  erect  large  buildings,  they  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  copy  the  structures  of  the  Romans ;  but 
it  was  not  to  have  been  expected,  even  supposing  they  were 
capable  of  imitating  them  exactly,  that  they  would  have  re- 
tained the  clumsy,  and  to  them  unmeaning  appendage  of  a 
broken  entablature,  but  would  have  placed  the  arch  at  once 
on  the  top  of  the  column,  as  we  know  they  did,  and  even  as  the 
Roman  Emperor  Dioclesian  himself  had  done  at  Spalatro;  hence 
arose  the  various  styles  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch,  including  the  Norman.  Antiquaries  are  not  agreed 
upon  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch,  some  contending  that  it  is 
an  importation  from  the  east,  and  others  that  it  is  the  invention 
of  the  countries  in  which  Gothic  architecture  prevailed,  and 
these  last  are  again  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  discovered;  but  be  its  origin  what  it  may,  the 
pointed  arch  was  only  introduced  to  general  use  on  this  side 
of  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  that 
time  it  continued,  imder  various  modifications,  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing form  in  the  countries  in  which  Gothic  architecture 
flourished,  imtil  the  revival  of  the  classical  orders :  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  pointed  arch  in  England  of  which  the  dates 
can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  appear  to  be  the  church  of 
Kirkstall,  begun  A.D.  1152,  and  Lanercost  priory,  dedicated 
1169 ;  many  others  follow  in  rapid  succession,  as  for  example  the 
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drcnlar  part  of  tlie  Temple  church  of  London,  which  was  dedi* 
cated  in  1185*;  and  the  choir  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  com* 
mencedin  1175. 

The  only  forms  used  by  the 
ancients  were  the  semicircle  {plein 
cinirej  Fr.,  di  pieno  centro,  Ital.) 
(fig.  1),  the  segment  {Arc  bombe, 
Fr.,  arco  scemo,  Ital.)  (fig.  2,  3), 
and  ellipse  {anse  de  panieVy  Fr., 
arco  ellitico,  Ital.)  (fig.  4),  all  of  li 
which  continued  prevalent  till  the 
pointed  arch  appeared,  and  even 
after  that  period  they  were  occasionally  employed  ^ 

in  all  the  styles  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  the  Romanesque 
and  Norman  styles,  the  centre  or  point  firom  which  the  curve 
of  the  arch  is  struck,  is  not  unifrequently  found  to  be  above  the 
line  of  the  impost,  and  the  mouldings  between  these  two  levels 
are  either  continued  vertically  (to  which  arrangement  the  term 

stilted  ht^A  been  applied,  plein  cintre 
surhaussfj,  (fig.  5),  or  they  are 
slightly  inclined  inwards  (fig.  6), 
or  the  curve  is  prolonged  till  it  ^ 

meets  the  impost  (fig.  7) :  these  two 
latter  forms  are  called  horse-shoe  arches  {arcs  en 
fer  h  cheval,  plein  cintre  outrepasse) ;  pointed  arches 
are  sometimes  elevated  in  a  similar 
'^  manner,  especially  in  the  Early  Eng- 

lish style,  and  are  called  by  the  same  names  (fig.  8), 
but  the  two  last  methods  are  principally  used  in  s 

Arabian  architecture.     The  proportions  of  the  simple  pointed 


'  The  large  arches  over  the  transepts 
in  the  church  of  S.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  London,  are  sometimes  referred  to 
as  earlier  examples  of  pointed  arches, 
under  the  idea  that  they  are  the  work  of 
Prior  Ray,  who  founded  the  church  in 
1128.  The  author  of  this  note  examined 
them  some  yean  ago,  in  company  with 


Mr.  Petrie,  the  Keeper  of  the  Records 
in  the  Tower,  and  Mr.  Hickman  (both 
now  no  more),  when  we  satisfied  ourselves 
that  they  had  been  re- constructed  with 
the  original  materials,  a  course  which  is 
found  to  have  been  followed  in  other  in- 
stances in  places  where  stone  is  scarce. 
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arch  {Offive,  Fr.,  arco  actUo,  Ital.),  are  governed  by  the  position 
of  the  two  centre  points^  from  which  its  curved  sides 
are  struck.  When  the  centres  coincide  with  the  sides 
of  the  arch  it  is  termed  equilateral  {arc  en  tiers  point, 
Fr.,  terzo  acuto,  It al.)  (fig.  9).  When  the  centres  lie 
farther  asunder,  the  radius  becomes  longer  than  the 
breadth  of  the  arch  and  its  height  is  increased. 
Rickman  terms  this  a  lancet-arch  (fig.  10).  When 
the  centres  lie  within  the  arch,  the  radius  is  shorter 
than  the  breadth  of  the  arch,  and  its  height  is 

diminished.  This,  in  Bickman^s 
phrase,  is  a  drqp^arch  (fig.  11); 
these,  together  with  the  segmental 
pointed  arch,  offive  tronquie  (fig. 
12),  are  the  prevailing  forms  used 
in  Early  English  work.  Every  arch,  of  whatever  form,  is  said 
to  be  SURMOUNTED  [surhouss^,  Fr.,  rialzato,  Ital.),  if  the  height 
of  its  CROWN  above  the  level  of  its  impost  be  greater  than  half  its 
span.  On  the  contrary,  if  less,  the  arch  is  said  to  be  surbased 
{surbaiss^,  Fr.,  abbassato,  Ital.),  thus  figs.  5 — 11  are  surmounted 
arches,  and  figs.  2 — 4,  12,  are  surbased  arclies. 

Foil  arches  {arcs  i  lobes,  Fr.),  as  the  trefoil  arch,  arc  trilobe 
(figs.  13 — 15),  the  cinqaefoil  (fig.  16),  or  multifoil  arch,  arc  poly^ 
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lobi,  Fr,  (fig.  17),  are  met  with  in  Arabian  buildings,  and  in 
Romanesque  buildings,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the 
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poiiited  arch  into  Christian  architecture  (Uie  lobes  being  of 
course  not  pointed  in  these  early  specimens).  In  the  subse- 
quent styles  they  are  uniyersally  employed,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  arches.     (See  Foliation.) 

Simple  pointed  arches  were  used  in  all  the  styles  of  Gothic 
architecture,  though  not  with  the  same  frequency;  the  lancet 
arch  is  common  in  the  Early  English,  and  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  Decorated,  but  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular; the  drop  arch  and  the  equilateral  abound  in  the  two 
first  styles,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  Perpendicular,  but  they 
afterwards  in  great  measure  gave  way  to  the  four-centred. 
Plain  and  pointed  segmental  arches  also  are  frequently  used 
for  windows  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles,  but  not 
c^n  for  other  openings^  With  the  Decorated 
style  was  introduced  the  ogee  arch,  arc  en  talon,  en 
accolade,  Fr.  (fig.  18),  which  continued  to  be  used 
throughout  the  Perpendicular  style,  although  less 
frequently  than  in  the  Decorated ;  it  is  very  com- 
mon over  niches,  tombs,  and  small  doorways,  and  in  Northampton- 
shire in  the  arches  of  windows,  but  the  difficulty 
of  constructing  it  securely  precluded  its  general 
adoption  for  large  openings.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Perpendicular  style  the  four- 
centred  arch,  arc  Tudor,  Fr.  (fig.  19),  appeared 
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>  A  Tery  undue  importance  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  fonn  of  the  arch 
as  eridence  of  the  date  of  a  building :  if 
it  is  four-centred,  or  of  any  other  shape 
which  did  not  appear  before  a  determi- 
nate period,  it  proves  that  it  cannot  be 
older  than  that  period,  but  nothing  more, 
for  although  after  the  invention  of  that 
particular  form  others  may  have  sprung 
up,  and  have  been  brought  into  more 
general  use,  still,  as  the  earlier  must  be 
in  existence,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it 
would  occasionally  be  adopted ;  and  this 
it  actually  the  case,  for  semicircular 
arches  are  to  be  found  of  all  dates ;  hence 
a  building  is  not  necessarily  older  than 


the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch,  because  it  has  round  arche&  In 
investigating  Gothic  architecture,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  fortn* 
and  prineiples !  an  arch  is  only  a.  forwif 
and  may  be  changed  without  affecting  the 
principles  of  the  style.  However  startling 
it  may  sound,  it  is  yet  true  that  it  would 
be  very  possible  to  erect  a  building  in  any 
style  of  Gothic  architecture  in  perfect 
purity  without  a  single  pointed  arch  in 
any  of  its  parts ;  it  would  be  a  singula- 
rity, from  the  absence  of  the  usual  forms 
in  the  leading  features,  but  they  would 
not  aflfect  the  principlet. 
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as  a  general  form°^  and  continued  in  use  until  the  revival  of 
classical  architecture;  when  first  introduced  the  proportions 
were  bold  and  efibctive,  but  it  was  gradually  more  and  more 
depressed  until  the  whole  principle,  and  almost  the  form,  of  an 
arch  was  lost,  for  it  became  so  flat  as  to  be  frequently  cut  in  a 
single  stone,  which  was  applied  as  a  lintel  over  the  head  of  an 
opening.  In  some  instances  an  arch,  having  the  effect  of  a  four- 
centred  arch,  is  found,  of  which  the  sides  from  the  apex  down- 
wards are  perfectly  straight,  except  at  the 
haunches  next  the  impost  (fig.  20) ;  it  is 
generally  a  sign  of  late  and  bad  work,  and 
prevailed  most  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  ^^ 

VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  The  four-centred  arch  appears 
never  to  have  been  brought  into  general  use  out  of  England, 
although  the  Flamboyant  style  of  the  continent,  which  was  co- 
temporary  with  our  Perpendicular,  underwent 
the  same  gradual  debasement;  the  depressed 
arches  {a7'cs  dSprim6s)  used  in  Flamboyant  work 
are  flattened  ellipses  (fig.  21),  or  sometimes,  as 
in  late  Perpendicular,  ogees,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  head  of  an  opening  is  made  straight,  with  the 

^  angles  only  rounded  off  {Platte- 
1 1  bande  a  coussineti  arrondis)  (fig. 
^^  22) :    this  last  form   and  the 

flattened  ellipse   are  very  rarely  met   with  in  21 

England. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  includes  all  the  leading  varieties 
of  arches,  but  it  must  be  obvious  that  many  of  them  may  be 
considerably  modified  by  forming  them  of  different  curves. 
There  is  also  the   rampant  arch  {arc  rampant,  FrO>  ^^^  i^^- 


^r 


"  A  very  few  examples  of  four-centred 
arches  of  earlier  date  are  to  be  met  with, 
as  the  doorway  of  the  city  school,  Bristol, 
and  two  arches  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
Oxford  Cathedral,  but  they  appear  to  be 
quite  accidental,  and  indeed  are  often  the 
result  of  a  settlement  which  has  distorted 


a  simple  pointed  arch  into  an  apparently 
four- centred  arch,  by  pressing  and  flat- 
tening down  the  crown,  and  bending  the 
haunches.  As  a  general  rule,  this  form 
of  the  arch  may  be  taken  as  a  sure  proof 
that  the  work  in  which  it  is  found  is  not 
older  than  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
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posts  of  which  are  at  different  levels ;  and  what  is  called  a  flat 
arch  {plattebande,  Fr.)^  which  is  constructed  with  stones  cut 
into  wedges  or  other  shapes  so  as  to  support  each  other  without 
rising  into  a  curve^  and  considerable  ingenuity  is  often  displayed 
in  the  formation  of  these.  Notice  must  also  be  taken  of  a  con- 
struction {arc  anffulaire,  Fr.),  which  is  not  unfrequently  u^ed  as 
a  substitute  for  an  arch,  especially  in  the  style  which  is  referred 
to  as  perhaps  being  Saxon,  and  which  produces  a  very  similar 
effect  (fig.  23);  it  consists  of  two  straight  stones 
set  upon  their  ends  and  leaning  against  each 
other  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  and  support  a  superincumbent  weight; 
excepting  in  the  style  just  alluded  to,  these  are 
only  used  in  rough  work,  or  in  situations  in 
which  they  would  not  be  seen,  as  on  the  insides  of  the  belfry 
windows  at  Ooodnestone  church,  near  Wingham,  Kent*. 

The  sides  of  an  arch  are  termed  its  haunches  or  flanks,  and 
its  highest  part  the  crown,  these  are  by  old  English  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  called  the  hanse,  and  scheme  or  skeen  of  the 
arch  (from  the  Italian  corresponding  terms  j^anco  aud  schiena). 

In  the  construction  of  their  arches  the  ancients  seem,  in 
their  principal  buildings,  to  have  used  simple  wedge-shaped 
stones,  or  vaussoirs,  with  nothing  remarkable  in  their  propor- 
tions ;  but  in  many  Roman  structures,  as  for  example  at  Autun, 


*  There  is  one  form  given  to  the  heads 
of  openings,  which  is  frequently  called  an 
arch,  although  it  is  not  one  (arc  droit  d 
entorbellementf  Fa.).  It  consists  of  a 
straight  lintel,  supported  on  a  corbel  in 
each  jamb,  projecting  into  the  opening  so 
as  to  contract  its  width ;  the  mouldings, 
or  splay  of  the  jambs  and  head,  being 
usually  continued  on  the 
corbels,  producing  an 
effect  something  like  a 
flattened  trefoil  (fig. 
24) ;  see  Lutton,  Plate 
76;  the  corbels  are  usu- 
ally cut  into  a  hollow  curve  on  the  under 


^ 


24 


side,  but  they  occasionally  vary  in  fonn. 
These  heads  are  most  conomonly  used  for 
doorways.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  they  are  not  abundant,  and  when 
found  are  generally  of  Early  English 
date,  but  in  the  north  they  are  much 
more  frequent,  and  were  used  to  a  con- 
siderably later  period.  In  France,  where 
the  actual  openings  of  the  doorways  are 
so  constantly  made  square,  while  all  the 
leading  mouldings  are  arched,  a  corbel  is 
very  frequently  found  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, which  is  oflen  ornamented  or  carved 
into  a  figure. 
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in  Bn^nndy,  over  an  opening  in  a  tower  of  Boman  work, 
the  oater  face  of  the  arches  is 
oonstracted  with  two  Beries  of        fj  ■  • .  /. 

vonssoirs  of  loi^  and  narrow  pro-       -j*-;:^  ,-C   W'-r/,"  , 
portion!  separated  by  a  course  '■"' >~C""""^i^/-/!^  ' 

of    small    and    nearly    square  pl-J 

stones,  and  another  course   of    T"^j~ 

tiie  same  kind  is  set  round  the  '\~-- 

outer  series  of  voussoirs.     The  ^      '"  , " 
Bomans  very   frequently  built  i 
their  arches,  in  works  that  were  t 
not  made  ornamental,  with  bricks 
and  stones  alternately,  sometimes 

with  two  bricks  between  each  stone,  as  in  the  walls  at  Le  Mans 
and  Bourges,  sometimes  alternately  two  stones  and  two  bricks,  as 
at  an  aqueduct  near  Luynes,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  and  the  arches  had  veiy  fre- 
quently a  double  or  single  course  of  bricks 
set  round  them :  this  mode  of  construction 
continued  after  the  Romans  were  subdued, 
aa  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  nave  of  v 
BeauT^  cathedral,  c&Ued  Notre  Dame  des  J 
Basses  (Euvres,  in  the  keep  (jS  the  castle 
and  in  the  church  at  Langeius,  on  the 
Loire,  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Pierre  at  Le  Mans  (if  any  of  it 
still  exists),  and  in  this  latter  building  the  arches  of  some  of  the 
windows  are  formed  with  -it^'    ty 

longnarrowstoneslikethose  '     ^  > 

noticed  above,  at  Autnn. 
Subsequent  to  the  time  of 
the  Bomans  the  voussoirs  of 
arches  were  occasionally  cut 
into  varied  forms,  sometimes 
apparently  from  an  idea  of 
giving  additional  strength,  and  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
ment.    At  the  mausoleum  of  Theodoric,  at  Ravenna,  they  are 
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notched  or  jooolbd  into  each  other  in  a  way  that  in  Norman 
work  ia  by  no  means  uncommon,  especiaUy 
in  flat  arches,  as  at  the  fireplaces  in  Foun- 
tain's ahbey,  and  Conisborongh  castle,  (see 
Plate  87,)  and  which  continued  to  be  used  oc- 
casionally in  both  flat  and  curved  arches  as  late 
as  the  Decorated  style,  for  it  is  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Soissons,  at  Septmons,  and  at 
a  doorway  at  Linduden  abbey,  which 
are  of  this  date.  At  the  church  of 
Laogeais,  on  the  Loire,  and  at  the 
west  doorways  of  the  cathedral  at 
Le  Mans,  and  of  the  church  of  S.  : 
Etienne,  Nevers,  arches  may  be  seen  y 
which  the 
Toossoirs  are  cut  into  fanciful  shapes  for 

-  the  sake  of  ornament  [elctveaua:  engretUs, 

-  Fa.)  The  Arabians  often  employed  this 
method.  The  head  of  the  opening  of  the 
west  doorway  of  Rochester  cathedral  may 

be  referred  ttf  as  a  good  specimen  of  a  flat  arch  upheld  by  the 
stones  fitting  into  each  other,  and  the  same  mode  of  construction 
is  used  in  a  segmental  arch  at  the  abbey  of  Jumieges,  in  Nor- 
mandy.    (See  Plates  12  to  20.) 

Mediteval  arches  are  usually  constructed  of  several  concentric 
rings  or  orders  of  voussoirs,  each  of  which  projects  in  firont  of 
the  one  below  it.  The  edges  of  these  successive  arches  are  either 
left  plain  (as  in  Plate  14,  fig.  3),  or  are  ornamented  with  mould- 
ings and  carved  work.  In  the  Norman  examples  these  mould- 
ings  never  completely  di^uise  the  successive  orders  of  the  vous- 
soirs, as  may  be  seen  in  Plates  14 — 16.  But  in  many  of  the  later 
styles,  although  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  arches  remains 
the  same,  the  decoration  is  so  managed  that  the  separation  of 
the  arch  into  difl'erent  orders  is  much  less  obvious  and  is  often 
altogether  concealed. 

AbcH'Bvttbess,  or  Fltino-bitttbess,  Are-bouiani,  Fa.,  @tccs 
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iebo^tn,  Geb.  :  an  arch-formed  prop  which 
connects  the  walls  of  the  upper  and  central 
portions  of  an  aisled  structure  with  the  ver- 
tical huttresses  of  the  outer  walls.  In  Nor- 
man buildings  such  arch-buttresses  are  oc- 
casionally employed,  as  at  Gloucester  and 
Norwich  cathedrals,  but  they  are  always 
concealed  within  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles. 
In  the  Early  English,  Early  French,  and 
Buhsequent  styles,  they  stand  clear  above 
the  roof  (Plates  38,  43),  and  are  often  ar- 
ranged in  two  tiers,  as  at  S.  Denis  (Plate 
42).  They  are  sometimes  employed  when 
no  aisle  is  attached  to  the  buildings,  as  at 
Hartlepool,  in  which  case  the  vertical  but- 
tresses often  stand  completely  detached 
&om  the  outer  wall,  as  at  Westminster  Hall 
and  the  chapter-house  of  Lincoln  (Plate  42) , 
See  Bow  and  Buttress. 

"A  core  with  ui  orcA  iuAan^."  WiiUiiBofWiireMl«'iIilow«rf,p.Mt 

"  And  either  of  the  s&id  ialea  shall  h»ve  six  might;  areket  butting  on  uther 
ndeto  the dere-rtory."  coiiirv!trorPothariiigi)»jciiimh,ii.j*. 

The  indenture  for  the  roof  of  St.  Qeorga'a  chapel,  Windsor,  Sth  June,  150S, 
■peciGea  that  the  outride  ia  to  have  " arceboceru."      WjmiTiUoi windm CuUe, 

AncBtTBAVE,  Architrave,  Fb.,  Architrave,  Itai..,  Unterbalfen, 
<^auptba(!en,  Gee.  :  the  lowest  division  of  the  entablature,  in 
classical  architecture,  resting  immediately  on  the  abacus  of  the 
capital :  also  the  ornamental  moulding  running  round  the  ex- 
terior curve  of  an  arch :  and  hence  applied  to  the  mouldings 
round  the  openings  of  doors  and  windows,  &c. 

Aechivolt,  Archivolle,  Fe,,  Archivolto,  Ital.  ;  the  writers  of 
the  Bcnaissance  use  these  words  for  the  group  of  concentric 
mouldings  and  ornaments  with  which  the  face  of  a  classical 
arch  is  decorated,  and  the  term  has  been  applied  by  some 
modem  writers  to  the  mass  of  mouldings  which  usually  occupy 
the  faces  and  soffits  of  a  mediieval  arch. 
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But  the  mediaeval  writers  themselves  employed  the  word  in  a 
different  manner^  namely^  to  express  a  mere  vault,  as  the  follow- 
ing examples  will  shew. 

^Teneantur  reparare  et  facere  ArchivoUum,  seu  receptaculum  subtus  terrain, 

quod  excipiat  omnem  spurcitiam/'  &C.  Job  Vioentinam,  Ub.  ir.  ap.  Dacange. 

^  £t  supra  quodlibet  studium  erit  unum  modicum  et  securum  archewouy 

Cont.  for  Durham  Dorm.,  1398.  Hist.  Donelm.  Scrip,  tres,  p.  clxxxj. 

"  Pro  singulis  lectis  monachorum  faciei  idem  Petrus  in  utroque  muro  fenes- 
tras correspondentes,  cum  securis  archevoltts  supra  se.*' 

lb.,  1401.  Hist.  Donelm.  Serip.  ires,  p.  olxxzyi^. 

Arena,  Arkne^  Fa.,  Arena,  Ital.  and  Sp.,  ^ampfplatj,  Geb.  : 
the  grand  area  or  floor  of  an  amphitheatre :  sometimes  applied 
to  the  amphitheatre  itself;  also  to  the  body  of  a  church. 

Abk,  a  chest :  which  see. 

«  To  te  ordre  of  Cisteaus  he  gaf  tuo  thousand  mark, 
**  te  ordre  of  Clony  a  iH)usand,  to  lay  vp  in  arke^        Langtoft,  p.  isa. 
^'  j  flawndirsark''  (Flanders  ark.) 

Testam.  Joh«.  Preston,  1400.  Test.  Ebor.,  270. 

Armatube^  Fr.  :  iron  bars  or  framing  employed  for  the  con- 
solidation of  a  building.  These  are  frequently  applied  in  me- 
diaeval structures  for  sustaining  slender  columns^  holding  up 
projecting  canopies,  or  hanging  piers  and  bosses,  and  for  tracery. 

Arris,  the  edge  of  a  stone  or  piece  of  wood  (fr^m  the  French 
Arite,  which  is  used  by  Delorme  (in  its  old  form  Areste)  and 
the  French  masons,  precisely  as  Arris  is  by  our  workmen) . 

Ashlar,  Sclftelot,  HibUx,  HicitUxt,  9$($(|ft(Iet»  9stlute»  Ssttkr, 
flcl^kre,  SjStlar,  Pierre-de-taille,  Fr.,  Pietra  riquadrata,  Ital., 
jCluaberdtetn,  Ger.  :  hewn  or  squared  stone  used  in  building, 
as  distinguished  fix)m  that  which  is  unhewn  or  rough  as  it 
comes  from  the  quarry :  it  is  called  by  different  names  at  the 
present  day,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  worked,  and 
is  used  for  the  facings  of  walls,  and  set  in  regular  courses,  as 
distinguished  from  rubble.  "Clene  hewen^'  or  finely  worked 
ashler  is  frequently  specified  in  ancient  contracts  for  building, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  roughly  worked. 

^  £t  erit  (murus)  exterius  de  puro  lapide,  vocato  achiler,  plane  inscisso,  in- 
terius  vero  de  fracto  lapide,  vocato  roghwall." 

Hist.  Donelm.  Scrip,  tres,  dxxx.    Contract  for  Durham  Dorm.,  1S98. 
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^  Quie  quidem  aloun  et  bredsmentf  enint  de  puro  aehiler  et  pkne  ineiso 
tarn  ezteriufl  quam  interius."  ibid.,  eizxxL 

^*  A  course  of  Oichdere,^^  Conti»et  for  Cktterid  Chwreh,  p.  8. 

^  With  clene  hewen  AssMer  altogedir  in  the  outer  side,  unto  the  full  hi^t 
of  the  said  Quire ;  and  all  the  inner  side  of  rough  stone,  except  the  bench  taUo 

stones/'  Contntet  for  FotherinchAy  Clinreh,  p.  21. 

*'  On  the  north  syde  the  same  tower,  zl  fote  quynys  in  Cane  ashdarP 

**  AlMtnete  of  eerUyne  RepermdooB  done  within  Um  KyBg't  Towv  of  LoadoB.** 
Ap.  Bailey's  Hiat.  of  the  Towtr,  Appendix,  rcL  i. 

''  There  is  Achlers  redie  hewen,  and  othr  filling  stuff  redie  gotten  in  the 
Quarrel." 

Stftte  of  Norham  Caetle  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.    ArehsoL,  toL  xTiL,  p.  SOS. 

^  Let  the  stonys  be  cuier,  tint  9axa  ad  normam  iwsuaP 

Homuuii  Volgwia,  p.  24& 

^  In  the  MSS.  of  Mid-Lothian  the  castle  of  Borthwick  is  said  to  be  a  great 
and  strong  tower,  all  of  Adure  work,  within  and  without,  and  of  great  height.** 

Oroee'8  Ant  of  Scotland,  1789.  roL  L 

'^  Fol.  151.  Here  folwyth  the  maner  and  certejne  rule  of  meatynge  of 
<Uhder$. 

Ferst,  it  is  to  understande  that  every  cuhder  is  zij  ynche  thykke  &  xyiij 
ynches  longe,  wiche  multiplied  to  gedere  make  ij  .  c  .  xvj  ynches  ;  and  so 
eyeiy  ashder^  of  what  lengthe  or  brede  that  he  be  of  conteyneth  ij  .  c  .  zyj 
ynches ;  &  that  shalbe  your  devysore  ever  in  meatynge  of  athder*. 

Eampylle  of  meatynge  affter  the  gawge  of  xij  meten,  in  lengthe  xviij  yerdes, 
wyche  makethe  in  fete  liiij  ;  which  makethe  in  ynches  yj  •  P  •  xlyiij. 

wiche  multiplied  wyth  the  gawge  makyngeth  ynches,  vij  m^.  yij  .  c  .  Ixxvj. 
wiche  devyded  be  ij  .  c  .  xvj.  makethe  of  ashders,  xxxTJ." 

Acooonts  of  the  first  Doke  of  Norfolk,  A.D.  1465, 1466.    Botfield's  Records,  p.  438. 

AsHLERiNo^  or  Ashler  pieces^  in  carpentry^  short  upright 
pieces  about  three  feet  high  fixed  between  the  rafters  and  the 
floor  in  garrets^  in  order  to  make  more  convenient  rooms  by 
cutting  off  the  acute  angles  at  the  bottom.  Ashler  pieces  are 
also  fixed  between  the  inner  wall-plate^  or  wall-blocks^  and  the 
rafters  of  many  mediseval  roofs. 

AsPERsoRiUM^  the  stoup,  or  holy-water  basin.  In  the  accounts 
of  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford,  in  1458,  there  is  a  charge,  "  pro 
lapidibus  ad  aspersorium  in  introitu  ecclesise ;"  the  remains  of 
which  may  still  be  seen.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  aspergill,  or  sprinkle. 
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''  Item  unam  citulam  bene  magnam  argenteam  cum  aspersorio  pro  aqua 

benedicta."  Hist.  Dnnelm.  Scrip,  tres,  cxlix. 

AsTRAOAL,  Astragalus,  Vitbxjyius^  -^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmm^ 
AsiragaJe,  Baguette,  PetU^Baton,  Fa.,  wammmmmmmmmmm^ 
Astragalo,  Tondino,  Bastancino,  Ital.^ 

QtabUin,  Oeb.  :   a  small  semicircular  moulding  or  Bead^  some- 
times termed  Roundel, 

Atlantes^  male  figures  used  in  the  place  of  columns  to  sup- 
port entablatures^  &c. :  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the 
Bomans^  Telamones.  They  are  also  included  under  the  general 
term  Caryatides. 

Atrium,  AUre,   Vestibule,  Fr.,    Atrio,  Ital.,    »^of,  83orl)of, 
Oer.  :   the  entrance  court  or  hall  of  a  Roman  dwelling.     In 
a  large  and  complete  house  it  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a 
series  of  chambers  which  opened  into  it,  and  to  which  it  gave 
access  and  light     On  the  side  next  the  street  was  the  vesti- 
bule and  entrance  door.     The  atrium  combined  the  characters 
of  a  court  and  large  hall  in  a  manner  which  it  may  be  difficult 
to  conceive  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  cold  climate,  enjoying  the 
free  use  of  glass  windows.     It  was  roofed  so  as  to  leave  a  large 
opening  {compluvium)  in  the  centre  to  admit  light,  and  conse- 
quently rain.     The  latter  was  received  in  a  cistern  {impluvium) 
formed  in  the  pavement  immediately  below  the  compluvium. 
The  atrium  received  diflferent  epithets  according  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  roof.     In  the  Tuscan  atrium  it  was  supported 
solely  by  beams  fixed  in  the  walls.     In  the  Corinthian  atrium 
these  were  assisted  by  columns  placed  round  the  impluvium,  so 
that  the  atrium  resembled  a  small  cloistered  court.  When  there 
were  but  four  columns  the  atrium  was  tetrastyle.     The  roof 
was  either  sloped  downwards  from  the  walls  towards  the  central 
opening  or  vice  versa,  in  the  latter  case  it  was  termed  displuvia- 
turn.    The  atrium  testudinatum  appears  to  have  been  roofed  over 
and  to  have  had  chambers  above.   In  smaller  houses  some  kind 
of  atrium  generally  appears,  but  often  with  buildings  on  three 
sides  only.     The  above  distinctive  terms  and  constructions  are 
common  to  the  atrium  and  to  the  cavtedium,  and  hence  many 

H 
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writers  imagine  them  to  mean  the  same  thing.  The  diflFerence 
between  them  appears  to  be  simply  that  Cavtedium  was  a  general 
name  for  the  above  described  courts^  of  which  large  houses  in- 
cluded several^  and  that  the  atrium  was  that  court  which  was 
next  to  the  entrance  door.     (See  Peristylb  and  Porticus.) 

In  the  large  early  Christian  churches  an  atrium  was  placed 
before  the  principal  entrance  doors,  and  this  practice,  as  well 
as  the  name,  was  retained  to  the  eleventh  century.  For  ex- 
amples we  may  select  the  churches  described  by  Eusebius, 
S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  many  of  the  basilicas  at  Rome, 
S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  the  ancient  plan  of  S.  Gall,  and  the 
church  of  Lorsch.  When  the  practice  of  constructing  an  en- 
closed court  before  the  western  door  was  abandoned,  the  name 
was  transferred  to  the  churchyard  and  cemetery.  (See  Du- 
cange.)  Thus  Gervase  relates  that  when  the  roof  of  Canterbury 
cathedral  caught  fire,  the  people  saw  the  flames  in  the  church- 
yard "  in  atrio  ecclesiae/^ 

When  the  colonnade  extended  round  four  sides  of  the  atrium 
it  received  the  name  quadriporticus,  but  if  round  three  it  was 
triporticus,     (See  Paradise.) 

'^  Hie  Atrium  B.  Petri  Apostoli,  superius  quod  Paradysus  dicitur,  quod  est 
ante  Ecclesiam  in  qtiadriporticum,  magnis  marmoribus  strayit/' 

Anastasios  in  Vita  S.  Domni: 

"  Hie  feeit . . .  triporticum  ante  Oratorium  S.  Crucis." 

Anastasios  in  Vita  S.  Hilarii. 

Attic,  Attique,  Fr.,  Attico,  Ital.,  2(ttifd)^  Ger.  :  a  low  story 
above  an  entablature,  or  above  a  cornice  which  limits  the  height 
of  the  main  part  of  an  elevation  :  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  Roman 
and  Italian  styles. 

ACKS,  in  carpentry,  the  principal  rafters  of  a  roof. 
(See  Roof.)  This  term  is  in  very  general  use  amongst 
workmen  in  the  northern  and  midland  districts  of 
England.  The  upper  side  of  any  piece  of  timber, 
straight  or  curved,  is  termed  the  back^  and  the  lower  side  the 
breast. 

Bailey,  Bail,  Ballium,  Bailie,  Fr.    This  was  a  name  given 
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to  the  courts  of  a  castle  formed  by  the  spaces  between  the  cir- 
cuits of  walls  or  defences  which  surrounded  the  keep :  sometimes 
there  were  two  or  three  of  these  courts  between  the  outer  wall 
and  the  keep,  divided  from  each  other  by  embattled  walls.  The 
name  is  frequently  retained  long  after  the  castle  itself  has  dis- 
appeared; as  the  Old  Bailey  in  London,  the  Bailey  in  Oxford. 

"  This  ditch  was  sometimes  called  the  ditch  ckl  bayle,  or  of  the  haUium  ;  a 
distinction  £rom  the  ditches  of  the  interior  of  works.  Over  it  was  either  a 
standing  or  draw-bridge,  leading  to  the  ballium  :  within  the  ditch  were  the 
walls  of  the  ballium,  or  outworks.  In  towns,  the  appellation  of  ballium  was 
given  to  any  work  fenced  with  pallisades,  and  sometimes  masonry,  covering 
the  suburbs ;  but  in  castles  was  the  space  immediately  within  the  outer  wall. 
When  there  was  a'  double  enceinte  of  walls,  the  areas  next  each  wall  were 
styled  the  outer  and  inner  ballia.  The  manner  in  which  these  are  mentioned 
by  Camden,  in  the  siege  of  Bedford  castle,  sufficiently  justifies  this  position, 
which  receives  further  confirmation  from  the  enumeration  of  the  lauds  be- 
longing to  Colchester  castle;  wherein  are  specified  'the  upper  bay  ley  in  which 
the  castle  stands,  and  the  nether  bayley,'  &c.  The  wall  of  the  ballium  in 
castles  was  commonly  high,  flanked  with  towers,  and  had  a  parapet,  embattled, 
crenellated,  or  garreted  :  for  the  mounting  of  it  there  were  flights  of  steps  at 
convenient  distances,  and  the  parapet  often  had  the  merlons  pierced  with  long 
chinks,  ending  in  round  holes,  called  oillets.  Father  Daniel  mentions  a  work 
called  a  hray^  which  he  thinks  somewhat  similar  to  the  ballium.  (P.  Daniel, 
torn.  L  p.  604.)  Within  the  ballium  were  the  lodgings  and  barracks  for  the 
garrison  and  artificers,  wells,  chapels,  and  even  sometimes  a  monastery. 
Large  mounts  were  also  often  thrown  up  in  this  place :  these  served,  like 
modem  cavaliers,  to  command  the  adjacent  country.  The  entrance  into  the 
ballium  was  commonly  through  a  strong  machicolated  and  embattled  gate, 
between  two  towers,  secured  by  a  herse  or  portcullis.  Over  this  gate  were 
rooms  originally  intended  for  the  porter  of  the  castle  :  the  towers  served  for 

the  corps  de  garde."  Grose's  Predace,  p.  9, 10, 11. 

See  also  Sayer's  Miscellanies,  79.    Bonner's  Goodrich  Castle,  p.  29,  note. 

'*  £  prendrum  It  haUe  sen?  nul  delaiement."  Jordan  Fantosme,  1. 1247. 

*^  Earn  (dvitatem  Roflensem)  cum  exteriori  halXio  Castri,  bellatorum  suorum 

insultibus  OCCUpavit."  Matt  Westm.,  p.  S84. 

Balcony,  Velcone,  Balcon,  Fb.,  Balcone,  Pergola,  Ballaioio, 
Ital.,  2fltan,  JBalfon,  Ger.  :  a  projecting  gallery  in  fiont  of 
a  window,  supported  by  consoles,  brackets,  cantelivers,  or  pillars, 
and  surrounded  by  a  balustrade,  or  some  other  kind  of  parapet. 
It  is  a  mediseyal  contrivance,  probably  Italian,  for  many  excellent 
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early  examples  remain  in  that  country,  to  the  climate  of  which 
it  is  adapted^. 
"  In  the  said  Inner  Court,  and  neaie  about  the  middle  thereof,  there  ia  placed 

one  f&ire  fountaine  of  white  marble,  &a.  &c.  jcc over  agaioat  the  South 

side  of  which  fountaine  the  aforesaid  pnvj  gallerj  doth  lie,  being  a  loome 
waTDECotted  and  matted  and  very  pleasant ;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  bel- 
cone  of  Teij  good  workmanship  placed  over  against  the  said  fountaine." 

Bantj  ot  Nonaasli  Hoiu*  ud  Puk.  ISM.    Archnol.,  nL  t.  p.  in. 

Baldachino,  Ital.,  Baldequin,  Fb.  :  £rom  the  medifeval 
Latin  Baldakinua:  a  rich  embroidered  cloth  of  gold  and  silk 
(Anglice  Bawdekin)  used  for  copes,  palls,  &c. ;  also  the  portable 
canopy  which  was  borne  over  shrines,  &c.,  in  processions.  (See 
Ducangc.) 

"  BaldachiRura,  hoc  est  pannum  bito  protectum  quod  supra  sacra  in  proces- 
sionibus  ferri  consueTit."  luut.  Fnttmiui.  a.  oeorgu  ub.  ItBl 

The  bronze  ciborium  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome,  erected  by 
Bernini,  was  termed  the  Baidackino,  and  hence  came  the  mo- 
dem apphcation  of  this  word  to  a  fixed  canoft  over  an  altar  or 
throne,  whether  supported  on  pillars  or  suspended  from  above. 

Balistraria,  Abbalestina,  Arbalistebia,  BaUstriera,  Feri- 
foia,  Ital.,  @c^iedS=3cl)aite8,  Qek.:  narrow  apertures  in  the  walls  of 
a  fortress,  often  cruciform,  through  which  -  ■■  .. 

cross-bowmen  discharged  their  baliatiB  or 
arrows ;  also  the  room  wherein  the  lialis- 
tra  or  arbalestg,  cross-bows,  and  arrows  or 
quarrels,  were  deposited.    These  apertures 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  Nor- 
man  architecture,  but  seem  to  have  come 
into  use  in  the  thirteenth  century;  they 
are  sometimes  of  very  considerable  length,   j 
as  at  Tonbridge  castle ;  the  use  of  them  ^ 
was  continued  until  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  at  Summeries,  Bedfordshire, 
and  Oxburgh,  Norfolk.  The  terminations 
of  the  aperture  were  sometimes  circular,  and  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  a  shovel.     (See  Loophole  and  Oylei.) 
'  See  Bakanti,  BallaifHum,  Dncangi. 
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Ball-floweb%  an  ornament  resembling  a  ball  placed  in  a 
circular  flower,  the  three  petals  of  which  form  a  cup 
round  it :  this  ornament  is  usually  found  inserted 
in  a  hollow  moulding,  and  is  generally  character- 
istic of  the  Decorated  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  buildings  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  or  Early  English  style,  as  in  the  west  front  of  Salis- 
bury cathedral,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  tooth-ornament: 
it  is,  however,  rarely  foimd  in  that  style,  and  is  an  indication 
that  the  work  is  late.  The  examples  in  Plate  21  shew  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  ball-flower  is  combined  with  mould- 
ings. It  is  the  prevailing  ornament  at  Hereford  cathedral,  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  of  Gloucester  cathedral  (Plate  221), 
and  the  west  end  of  Grantham  church ;  in  all  these  instances  in 
pure  Decorated  work.  Gtx)d  examples  occur  in  the  early  Deco- 
rated work  of  Bristol  cathedral  and  Caerphilly  castle,  and  some- 
what later  in  the  south  aisle  of  Keynsham  church,  Somerset; 
also  in  a  very  curious  early  Decorated  water-drain  at  North 
Moreton  church,  Berks,  in  the  pinnacles  of  S.  Mary,  Oxford 
(Plates  154  and  258),  the  porch  at  Kidlington  (Plate  163), 
sedilia  at  Chesterton  (Plate  189),  and  in  windows  at  Bloxham 
(Plate  239),  and  Ashby  Folville  (Plate  257).  A  flower  resem- 
bling this,  except  that  it  has  four  petals,  is  occasionally  foimd  in 
very  late  Norman  work,  but  it  is  used  with  other  flowers  and  or- 
naments, and  not  repeated  in  long  suits,  as  in  the  Decorated  style*. 

Baluster,  Bahuire,  Fr.,  Balaustro,  Ital.,  ©elanber,  Ger.  : 
(corruptly  banister  and  baUaster).  In  modem  architecture,  a 
small  column,  the  shaft  of  which  is  characterized  by  a  pear- 
shaped  swelling  at  the  lower  part.  Sometimes  the  shaft  is 
formed  of  two  such  pear-shaped  pieces  set  one  on  the  other, 
the  lower  one  being  inverted,  and  a  ring  of  mouldings  set 

•  This  ornament  appears  to  desenre  Queen   Eleanor.      It    is  comparatiyely 

rather  the  name  of  Hawk's  Bell,  to  which  seldom  found  in  France, 

it  bears  considerable  resemblance.     It  is  •  See  Plate  21 ;  and  for  other  examples 

by  many  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  of  its  employment,  see  Plates  51,  fig.  5  ; 

Pomegranate,  and  to  have  been  intro-  63,  fig.  2;  79,  fig.  S ;  186,  fig.  2. 
daoed  into  England  in  compliment  to 
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between  them.  They  are  only  employed  to  form  Balustrades. 
Various  other  fanciful  forms  were  early  given  to  balusters  by 
the  Italian  and  French  architects^  in  which  however  the  pear- 
shaped  swelling  in  some  part  of  the  shaft  always  preserves  its 
influence.  In  Egyptian  architecture  the  columns  often  have  a 
somewhat  similar  form,  which  arises  from  the  conical  figure  of 
the  shaft,  and  from  the  rounding  of  its  lower  edge.  This  is 
still  more  marked  in  their  smaller  structures  (see  woodcuts  in 
Wilkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  119,  155).  A  rude 
baluster-like  shaft  occurs  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  and  in  England  in  the  Saxon  remains. 
These  shafts  are  employed  in  window  openings,  f^^  b 

Fi«  A      as  at  Tewkesbury  (Plate  214),  (of  which 

the  shaft  is  shewn  at  large  in  fig.  A),  also 

at  EarVs  Barton,  and  S.  Benet's,  Cam- 
bridge (Plate  228) .    Many  such  shafts 

are  worked  up  in  the  triforium  of  the 

Norman  church  of  S.Alban  (fig.  B); 

they  are   evidently  derived  from  the 

earlier  Saxon  building,  and  have  been 
fitted  with  Norman  capitals.  (See  Buckler's 
S.  Alban's,  p.  133.)  s.Aibaav 

Prom  this  period  the  use  of  baluster  shafts  was  wholly  dis- 
continued until  the  revival  of  classical  architecture  in  Italy, 
when  they  immediately  made  their  appearance  in  the  two 
forms  described  above. 

. . .  ^  dea  petite  balcons,  ninsi  qu^on  les  appelle  en  Italie,  qui  sont  petites 
saillies  qui  se  projectent  hors  des  murs  en  terrasse,  accompagnees  de  baleustres 

&  appuis *'  Phil,  de  Lome.  (A.D.  1568.)  p.  258.  b. 

^  Rayled  with  turned  baUasters  of  free  stone.'* 

Surrey  of  Wimbledon,  164?.    Archsol.,  toL  x.  p.  404. 

'^  The  frontespeece  of  Nonsuch  house  is  railed  in  with  strong  and  handsome 
xayles  and  baUcuiers  of  free  stone." 

Survey  of  Noiuroch  House,  1650.    ArchaeoL,  toL  t.  p.  483. 

Balustrade,  Balustrade,  Fr.,  Balaustrata,  Ital.,  S3ru{}Ie^ne, 
JBdliiftrabe,  Ger.  :  a  range  of  small  balusters  supporting  a  coping 
or  cornice,  and  forming  a  parapet  or  enclosure.  Mediaeval  ex- 
amples occur  in  which  small  thick-set  pillars  are  used  as  an  open 
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parapet,  aa  in  the  Venetian  palaces  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at 
S,  Antonio  at  Padua,  and  elsewhere.  But  in  these  cases,  although 
they  are  evidently  the  prototypes  of  the  baluatrade,  the  baluster 
form  of  the  shaft  is  wanting,  and  the  capitals  support  diminutive 
arches,  often  trefoiled.  In  some  of  the  earliest  open  cinque-cento 
parapets  regular  columns  are  used  instead  of  balusters.  The  word 
Babutrade  is  sometimes  applied  by  a  licence  of  expression  to  these 
and  to  all  kinds  of  open-work  parapets. 

Band,  Bande,  Face,  Fb.,  Benda,  Ital.  and  Sp.,  geifte,  Gbr.  : 
a  flat  face  or  fascia,  a  square  j^^t^mmm^am^^^m^^mm^i^^^' 
moulding,  &c.,  encircling  a  ^^SktBS^'SS^^^^^? 
huildingorcontinued  along  liPfr<% ILv  _^ iP*  •^'  ^^c^ 
a  wall,  &c. ;  also  any  con-  lfe<>J|r>  {^  ^,  f\^ 
tinuous  tablet  or  series  of  ^U^^bmhh— ^bbbh^hbv^^vm^ 
ornaments,  &c.,  iu  a  wall  u^.ri.  J.,«H^...."^. 

or  on  a  building,  as  a  band  of  foli^e,  of  quatrefoils,  of  bricks,  &c. 

Band  op  a  shaft,  Annemi,  Fb.  :  the  mould- 
ing, or  suit  of  mouldings,  which  encircles  the 
pillars  and  small  shafts  in  Qothic  architecture, 
the  use  of  which  was  most  prevalent  in  the 
Early  English  style.  Bands  of  this  description 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  very  late 
Norman  work,  but  they  shew  that  it  is  veig-  o-i™  "■"-  '>■^'■ 
ing  towards  the  succeeding  style;   they  are  also  oecasionally 


to  be  found  in  early  Decorated  work.     When  the   shafts  are 
long  they  are  often  encircled  by  several  bands  at  equal  dis- 
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tances  apart  between  the  cap  and  base.    They  are  sometimes 

termed  shaft  rinos^  which  is  perhaps  a  more 

expressive  name^  as  a  band  is  properly  a  flat 

member^    Examples  from  Lincohi  are  given 

in  Plates  17,  38,  147  and  229;  Canterbury, 

Plates  28  and  219;  and  Salisbury,  Plate  147. 

Brass  rings  were  sometimes  employed,  as  at 
Salisbury  and  Worcester  cathedrals,  and  West- 
minster abbey. 

'^GodefiiduB  Giffiurt  episcopus  Wigonu  exornavit  columnas  orient,  partis 
eoclesiao  cathedraUa  Wigom.  columnellis  marmoreis   cum   juncturis  sereis 

deauratifl."  LeUnd.  lUn.  rm.  104. 

Wooden  turned  shafts  with  rings  are  used  in  screen-work,  as 
at  Stanton  Harcourt,  Plate  181,  and  were  even  retained  in  the 
Decorated  period,  as  at  Northfleet  (Plate  182),  Shotswell,  and 
Cropredy  (Plate  183). 

Banker,  Vattqun :  a  cushion  or  covering  for  a  seat. 

**  A  docer  &  a  new  bancgteer  &  ij  Cochyns." 

Will  of  Wm.  Askame,  1889.    Twtam.  Ebor.,  p.  119. 

^  Diveni  panni  de  viridi  pro  tapetis  ante  altare,  et  bankqueres  pro  scabellis 

ibidem."  HUt.  Donelm.  Serip.  tres,  edxxxrj. 

Baptistery,  Battisterio,  Ital.,  Baptisih'e,  Fr.  :  sometimes  a 
separate  building,  sometimes  the  part  of  a  church  in  which  bap- 
tism was  performed  by  immersion,  of  which  a  remarkable  in- 
stance yet  remains  at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent;  or  merely  the  en- 
closure containing  the  font,  as  at  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  which  is 
an  ornamented  erection  of  Decorated  work,  forming  a  canopy 
over  the  font.  In  Trunch  church,  Norfolk,  is  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  baptistery  of  Perpendicular  carved  wood- work,  a  rich 
canopy  over  the  font  is  carried  on  six  carved  pillars  which  form 
the  enclosure,  the  canopy  has  a  groined  ceiling,  the  upper  part 
is  enriched  with  a  series  of  tabernacles,  and  over  these  ogee 
flying  buttresses  meeting  in  a  finial  at  the  top.  In  S.  Peter 
Mancroft  church,  Norwich,  is  the  lower  part  of  a  similar  bap- 

^  Banded  or  ringed-sliafts  are  termed  eoUnmet  mtmeUes  by  the  French  antiquaries. 
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tistery,  but  the  upper  part  is  destroyed,  and  it  has  never  been 
so  rich  as  that  of  Truneh. 

Barbican,  Vatbscan,  Barbacane,  Fr.,  Barbacdne,  Ital.,  SBarte, 
Gbr.  :  a  kind  of  watch-tower :  also  an  advanced  work  before  the 
gate  of  a  castle  or  fortified  town ;  or  any  outwork  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  works,  as  at  the  Walmgate,  York.  There 
are  good  barbicans  remaining  at  Scarborough  castle,  Yorkshire, 
and  Carlisle  castle,  Cumberland:  the  latter  is  a  remarkable 
instance,  having  the  station  for  the  archers  over  the  outer  gate, 
with  a  parapet  wall  on  both  sides,  that  on  the  inside  having 
long  narrow  loopholes  instead  of  the  usual  embrasures,  to 
enable  them  to  shoot  down  on  the  heads  of  parties  attacking 
the  inner  gate  in  case  the  outer  one  should  be  forced ;  there  is 
also  a  passage  or  alur  on  the  side  wall  communicating  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  fortifications.  This  term  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  outwork  intended  to  defend  the  drawbridge,  called 
in  modem  fortifications  the  TSte  du  Pont,  It  seems  to  have 
been  frequently  constructed  of  timber.  (Vide  Ducange,  voce 
Barbacana,)     See  also  Getee. 

**  Barbycans  and  also  bulworkes  huge 
Afore  the  towne  made  for  hyghe  refuge.** 

Lydgate'B  Boke  of  Trojre. 

''  And  made  also,  by  werkmen  that  were  trew 
Barbicans  and  Bulwerkes  strong  and  new 
Barreres,  chaines,  and  ditches  wonder  deepe 
Making  his  auow,  the  city  for  to  keepe." 

Lydgate's  Stoiy  of  Thebes,  foL  884. 

^  To  begin  £rom  without,  the  first  member  of  an  ancient  castle  was  the 
Barbican,  a  watch-tower,  for  the  purpose  of  descrying  an  enemy  at  a  greater 
distance.  It  seems  to  have  had  no  positive  place,  except  that  it  was  always  an 
outwork,  and  frequently  advanced  beyond  the  ditch ;  to  which  it  was  then 
joined  by  a  drawbridge,  and  formed  the  entrance  into  the  castle.  Barbicans 
are  mentioned  in  Framlingham  and  Canterbury  castles.  For  the  repairing  of 
this  work  a  tax  called  Barbecanage  was  levied  on  certain  lands.*' 

Oro8e*B  Prefiice  to  the  Antiquities  of  Ene^d  and  Wales,  p.  9. 

^  BarbicanuTfiy  a  watch-tower,  bulwark,  or  breastwork.  Mandatum  est 
Johanni  de  Kilmyngton,  custodi  castri  regis,  et  honori  de  Pickering,  quondam 
Bar^Hicanum  ante  portam  castri  regis  pra^cti  muro  lapideo,  et  in  eodem  Bar- 
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bacano  quondam  portam  cum  ponte  versatili  &c.  de  novis  facere,  &e.  T.  rege 
10  August,  claus.  17  £dw.  II.  an.  39." 

Blount's  Law  Dictionaiy. 

"  The  castle  (Bedford)  was  taken  by  four  assaults :  in  the  first  was  taken  the 
Barbicans,  in  the  second  the  outer  Ballia  ;  at  the  third  attack  the  wall  by  the 
old  tower  was  thrown  down  by  the  miners,  where,  with  great  danger,  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  inner  Ballia,  through  a  chink  ;  at  the  fourth  assault, 
the  miners  set  fire  to  the  Tower  (or  Keep),  so  that  the  smoke  burst  out,  and 
the  tower  itself  was  cloven  to  that  degree,  as  to  shew  visibly  some  broad  chinks  ; 
whereupon  the  enemy  siurendered." 

Camden's  Britannia— Bedford.    See  also  Bonner's  Goodrich  Castle. 

Bares^  those  parts  of  an  image  which  represent  the  bare  flesh. 

'*  To  make  the  visages  and  hands  and  all  other  hares  of  all  the  said  images, 
in  most  quick  and  fair  wise." 

Contract  for  the  Monument  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
in  Blore's  Monumental  Remains. 

Barge-board^  lSerge=boarl>,  STcrgcboarl),  or  ^^arse-boarli,  ©tinu 
brett,  Ger.  :  a  board  generally  used  on  gables  where  the  cover- 
ing of  the  roof  extends  over  the  wall ;  it  usually  projects  from 
the  wall  and  either  covers  the  rafter,  that  would  otherwise  be 
exposed,  or  occupies  the  place  of  a  rafter.  On  the  gables  of 
houses  and  church  porches,  especially  those  of  wood,  barge- 
boards  are  very  extensively  used,  but  on  the  gables  of  the  main- 
roofs  of  churches  they  are  very  seldom  found ;  there  is  one,  of 
poor  character,  to  the  north  transept  of  Sutton  church,  Sussex. 
The  earliest  barge-boards  known  to  exist  are  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  these  generally  have  a  bold  and  rich  eflFect  from  their 
being  deeply  cut ;  they  are  very  commonly  formed  into  feather- 
ings or  cusps,  with  one  or  two  subordinate  series  of  featherings, 
the  spandrils  being  either  caned  or  pierced  with  trefoils,  &c., 
as  at  the  north  porch  of  Horsemonden  church,  Kent,  and  the 
Greorge  inn  at  Salisbury;  sometimes  a  series  of  small  tracery 
panels  is  used  in  addition  to  these  featherings,  as  at  Salisbury. 
(Plate  93.) 

After  the  fourteenth  century  barge-boards  were  used  most 
abundantly,  and  of  very  various  designs,  and  they  not  unfi«- 
quently  supported  a  hipknob  on  the  point  of  the  gable,  the 
upper  part  of  which  rises  above  the  roof  and  terminates  in  a 
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pinnacle,  while  the  lower  part  hangs  as  a  pendant  below  the 
bai^^board,  or  a  pendant  alone  was  used  without  any  pinnacle 
above  the  roof,  as  at  Eltham  palace.  (Plate  93.)  Many  ba^- 
boards  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  a  very  rich  and  beautiful 
efiFect,  although  for 
the  most  part  they 
are  less  deeply  cut 
than  thoseof  earher 
date;  they  are  usu- 
ally either  feather- 
ed, or  panelled,  or 
pierced  with  a  series 
of  trefoils,  quatre- 
foils,  &c.,  and  the 
spandrils  carved 
with  foliage;  when 
feathered,  the  cusps 
or  points  of  the 
principal  feather- 
ings have  flowers  sometimes  carved  on  them.  As  Gothic  archi- 
tecture advanced,  the  barge-boards  continued  gradually  (though 
with  some  exceptions)  to  lose  much  of  their  bold  and  rich  efilect, 
and  in  late  work  they  are  frequently  merely  carved  with  a  line 
of  stiflF  foliage  in  very  low  relief;  they  are  also  often  without  any 
enrichment  beyond  a  few  plain  straight  mouldings.     (Plate  93.) 

Babn.    (See  Grange.) 

Bartizan,  19atl{ftnr>  Gu&ite,  Echau- 
ffuette,  Fb.  :  the  small  overhanging  tur- 
rets which  project  from  the  angles  on  the 
top  of  a  tower,  or  frxim  the  parapet  or 
other  parts  of  a  building.  "  The  Berti- 
sene  of  the  steeple"  is  mentioned  in  a 
passage  quoted  in  Jamieson's  Scottish 
Dictionary. 

Base,  Bate,  Fb.,  Ba»e,  Ital.,  Bata,  S?., 
IBanS/  Suf3,  Gbb.  :  the  lower  part  of  a  pillar,  wall,  &c. :  the  divi- 
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sion  of  a  column  on  which  the  shaft  is  placed  (Plate  56) :  the 
Grecian  Doric  order  has  no  base^  but  the  other  classical  orders 
have  each  their  appropriate  bases^  which  are  divided  into  plinth 
and  mouldings^  though  in  some  examples  the  former  of  these 
divisions  is  omitted.  (Plate  22.)  The  height  of  the  base  is 
usually  equal  to  about  half  the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft 
of  the  column :  that  used  with  the  Tuscan  order  has  a  simple 
torus  for  its  mouldings  surmounted  by  a  fillet;  the  Roman  Doric 
has  usually  a  base  of  the  same  kind^  with  the  addition  of  an 
astragal  between  the  torus  and  fillet:  the  Attic  base  is  very 
common^  and  is  used  with  all  the  orders  except  the  Tuscan; 
this  consists  of  two  tori^  with  a  scotia  between,  separated  by 
small  fillets,  the  forms  and  proportions  of  which  difier  in  dif- 
ferent examples,  and  in  some  instances  this  base  is  without  a 
plinth :  other  bases  are  given  to  the  Ionic ;  thus  at  the  temples 
of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene,  and  of  Apollo  Didymseus,  near 
Miletus,  bases  are  used  with  this  order,  consisting  of  two  scotise, 
with  two  astragals,  both  below  and  above,  as  well  as  between 
them,  over  which  is  a  large  overhanging  torus^.  In  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  orders  the  bases  vary  as  they  do  in  the 
Ionic,  and  the  Attic  base  is  also  frequently  used,  but  perhaps 
the  most  common  is  a  base  resembling  the  Attic,  but  with  two 
scotise  between  the  tori,  separated  by  one  or  two  astragals  and 
fillets ;  the  bases  of  these  two  orders  differ  very  little  from  each 
other.     (Plate  22.) 

In  middle  age  architecture,  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  the  various  members 
not  being  regulated  by  rules  so  arbitrary 
as  those  of  the  classical  orders,  the  same 
varieties  are  found  in  the  bases,  as  in  all 
the  other  features  of  each  of  the  successive 
styles;  it  will  therefore  be  impossible  to  do 
more  than  point  out  some  of  their  more 
usual  and  prominent  characteristics.  In 
the  Norman  style  the  mouldings  of  the  mo-^.c*^,.*,. 

'  These  may  be  seen  in  Chandler,  Revett,  and  Parr's  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  folio. 
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base  often  bear  a  resemblance  to  tbose  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
with  a  massive  plinth  which  is  most  commonly  square,  even 
though  the  shaft  of  the  pillar  and  the  moulded  part  of  the  base 
may  be  circular  or  octagonal,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  there 
are  very  frequently  leaves  or  other  prominent  ornaments  spring- 
ing out  of  the  mouldings  and  lying  on  the  angles  of  the  plinth ; 
(see  Plates  27;  23,  figs.  1, 2-.)  there  is  often  a  second  or  sub-plinth 
under  the  Norman  base,  the  projecting  angle  of  which  is  cham- 
fered off,  as  at  Romsey.  (See  also  Plate  23.)  In  the  earlier  period 
of  this  style  the  bases  generally  have  but 
few  mouldings,  but  they  increase  in  numbers 
and  vary  in  their  arrangement  as  the  style 
advances,  and  not  un&equently  bear  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  Attic  base  of  the 
ancients,  especially  as  they  approach  the 
period  of  transition  to  the  Early  English  iim>> 
style ;  this  however  is  not  always  the  case,  for  many  of  the  later 
bases  hare  but  little  moulding  on  them,  sometimes  an  inverted 
capital  is  employed  for  a  base,  as  in  the  margin. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Early  English  style  the  bases 
difier  but  little  from  the  Norman,  having  very  frequently  a 
single  or  double  plinth,  retaining  the  square  form,  with  leaves 

springing    out    al    the 

mouldings  lying  on  the 

angles,  as  at  Canterbury 

cathedral  (Plate  27,  fig. 

5) ;  at  a  later  period  the 

plinth  commonly  takes 

the  same  form   as  the 

mouldings,  and  is  often  ' 
made  so  high  as  to  resemble  a  pedestal,  and  there  is  fr^ 
quently  a  second  moulding  below  the  principal  suit  of  the  base, 
as  at  the  Temple  church,  London :  in  this  style  the  mouldings 
of  the  base  sometimes  overhang  the  face  of  the  plinth.  The 
mouldings  of  the  Early  English  bases  do  not  vary  so  moch  as 
those  of  the  other  styles ;  those  which  are  most  usual  approach 
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very  nearly  to  the  Attic  base,  although  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  members  are  different,  the  upper  torus  being  very  fire- 
quently  reduced  to  a  mere  bead,  and  the  scotia  being  contracted 
in  width  and  cut  much  deeper,  which  produces  a  strongly  marked 
and  very  effective  shadow.     (Plate  24) 

In  the  Decorated  style  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the 

bases,  although  they  have  not 
generally  many  mouldings : 
the  plinths,  like  the  mould- 
ings, conform  to  the  shape 
of  the  shaft,  or  they  are  some- 
times made  octagonal,  while 
the  mouldings  are  circular, 
and  in  this  case  the  mould- 
ings overhang  the  face  of  the  plinth ;  in  some  examples,  where 
the  shaft  of  the  pillar  is  circular,  the  upper  member  only  of 
the  base  conforms  to  it,  the  other  mouldings,  as  well  as  the 
plinth,  becoming  octagonal :  the  plinths  are  often  double  and  of 
considerable  height,  the  projecting  angle  of  the  lower  one  being 
worked  either  with  a  splay,  a  hollow,  or  small  moulding.  A 
common  suit  of  mouldings  for  bases  in  this  style  consists  of  a 
torus  (which  overhangs  the  plinth)  and  one  or  two  beads  above 
it,  as  at  Merton  college  chapel,  Oxford.     (Plate  25.) 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  the  plinths  of  the  bases  are  almost 
invariably  octagonal,  and  of  considerable  height, 
and  very  frequently  double,  the  projection  of 
the  lower  one  being  moulded  with  a  reversed 
ogee  or  a  hollow :  when  the  shaft  is  circular, 
the  whole  of  the  mouldings  of  the  base  some- 
times follow  the  same  form,  but  sometimes  the 
upper  member  only  conforms  to  it,  the  others 
being  made  octagonal  like  the  plinth ;  in  clus- 
tered pillars  in  which  there  are  small  shafts  of 
different  sizes,  their  bases  are  often  on  different  levels,  and  con- 
sist of  different  mouldings,  with  one  or  two  members  only  carried 
round  the  pillar,  which  are  commonly  those  on  the  upper  part  of 
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the  lower  plinth.  The  characteristic  moulding  of 
the  Perpendicular  base  is  the  reversed  ogee  used 
either  singly  or  double ;  when  double  there  is  fre- 
quently a  bead  between  them;  this  mouldings 
when  used  for  the  lower  and  most  prominent 
member  of  the  base^  has  the  upper  angle  roimded 

off,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  wavy  appearance: r— 

the  mouldings  in  this  style  most  commonly  over-  I 

hang  the  face  of  the  plinth.     (Plate  26.) 

The  above  descriptions  apply  to  all  piers  and  pillars  of  which 
the  shaft  is  single.  But  in  compound  piers,  which  are  made  up 
of  groups  of  single  pillars,  and  generally  arranged  round  about 
a  central  pier  or  body,  the  bases  become  more  complex. 

Every  one  of  the  separate  shafts  has  its  own  base  according  to 
the  rules  above  laid  down;  and  below  these  bases  other  mould-' 
ings  are  added,  which  form  a  kind  of  pedestal  or  footstall  for 
the  entire  group.  In  some  cases  these  lower  mouldings  follow 
the  contours  of  the  upper  group,  so  that  the  separation  of  the 
footstall  is  not  so  obvious ;  (as  for  example  at  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral, the  Temple  church,  and  Merton  college  chapel.  Plates 
24,  25.)  But  in  other  cases  the  form  of  iht  footstall  is  perfectly 
distinct,  as  at  S.  Mary^s  abbey  (Plate  24),  Salisbury  cathedral 
(Plate  27),  in  which  the  plinth  is  concealed  beneath  the  pave- 
ment. Examples  of  the  separate  footstall  may  be  seen  also  at 
Islip,  and  Lincoln  cathedral  (Plate  147,  figs.  2,  4),  Beverley 
minster  (Bickman,  p.  106),  Exeter  and  Guisborough  (Rickman, 
p.  158.) 

In  late  Decorated  and  in  Perpendicular  compound  piers  (Plate 
26)  the  appended  shafts  are  usually  very  distinctly  marked  and 
set  wide  asunder,  so  that  the  body  of  the  pier,  with  its  moifldings 
and  hollows,  is  conspicuously  displayed.  The  shafts  are  each 
provided  with  separate  base  mouldings  and  plinth,  the  mouldings 
of  the  body  merely  die  on  a  chamfer.  Finally  the  entire  com- 
pound is  set  upon  a  plinth  of  a  prismatic  form,  which  serves  as  a 
footstall  or  common  basement  to  support  and  coimect  together 
the  mass  of  the  pier. 
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In  the  composition  of  these  basements  great  licence  is  occa* 
sionally  assumed,  especially  in  Flamboyant  and  late  German 
examples. 

Base  of  a  wall.  Basement  fnouldtng$,  Base  table^  Ground 
table,  Table  base,  Soubassement,  ¥r.,  Basamento,  Ital.,  %\xf^QZ^f 
UU,  Testament;  Oer.  An  architectural  wall  has  usually  a  moulded 
basement.  In  Roman  temples  this  resembled  a  continuous 
PEDESTAL,  consisting,  like  that,  of  plinth,  dado,  and  cornice. 
It  was  termed  stereobata  under  a  plain  wall,  and  stylobata  under 
a  series  of  columns  or  pilasters.  Norman  walls  have  merely 
a  plain  chamfered  plinth,  or  ground  table,  sometimes  double ; 
but  in  Early  English  and  the  subsequent  styles  the  larger 
buildings  have  very  rich  and  numerous  bands  of  mouldings 
(see  Plate  132),  which  are  often  mitred  round  the  buttresses, 
as  in  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  Plate  88,  Southwell  minster,  Plate 
89,  fig.  4,  and  Wellingborough,  Plate  41,  fig.  1.  Bands  of 
tracery  work,  as  circles,  quatrefoUs,  &c.,  are  sometimes  intro- 
duced into  basements,  as  at  the  Divinity  School,  Oxford,  Plate 
41,  fig.  4.  When  doors  occur  in  the  wall,  the  basement  mould- 
ings return  and  die  against  the  wall,  as  shewn  in  Plate  77, 
fig,  8,  and  Plate  81.  The  lower  members  of  basements  are  very 
often  hidden  externally  by  the  accumulation  of  soil,  and  inter- 
nally by  the  raising  of  the  pavement  above  its  original  leveL 

"Attaynyng  vp  from  the  talU  base, 
Where  the  standjDge  and  the  restjnge  was, 
Of  this  ryche  crafty  tabernacle." 

Ljdgate's  Boke  of  Troye,  c  28. 

Base-court,  Basse-cour,  Fr,  :  the  first  or  outer  court  of  a 
large  mansion ;  the  stable-yard,  or  serv^ts'  court,  distinct  firom 
the  principal  quadrangle,  or  court  of  lodgings,  and  in  many  in- 
stances divided  from  it  by  the  great  hall. 

^  Into  the  base-courU  she  djd  me  then  lede.** 

S.  Hawes.    Tower  of  Doct.  Percj's  Reliqaes,  s.  Ix.  L  44. 

^  Most  part  of  the  hasie-courU  of  the  Castelle  of  Wreschil  is  al  of  tymbre. 

LeUnd,  Itin.,  vol.  i.  fol.  59. 

Basbmbnt-stort,  Soubasement,  Embasement,  Fr.,  Sotterraneo, 
Ital.  :  the  lower  story  or  floor  of  a  building,  beneath  the  prin- 
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cipal  one.  In  ordinary  housea  the  lowest  story^  unless  partly 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  not  called  a  basement,  but 
a  ground  floor,  {pianterreno,  Itjll.,  rez-de-chauss^e,  Fr.,)  the 
latter  term  being  applied  to  the  floor  at  or  near  the  level  of  the 
ground,  whether  a  subterranean  story  be  below  it  or  no.  In 
larger  buildings,  in  which  an  architectural  arrangement  is  in- 
troduced, the  lower  story  is  called  a  basement ;  if  in  the  com- 
position it  serves  as  a  pedestal  or  substructure  for  the  main 
order  of  the  architecture.     (See  Story.) 

Basilica,  Basilique,  Fr.,  Basilica,  Ital.  and  Sp.  :  the  name 
applied  by  the  Romans  to  their  public  halls,  either  of  justice,  of 
exchange,  or  other  business.  Their  plan  was  usually  a  rectangle 
divided  into  aisles  by  rows  of  columns,  that  in  the  middle  being 
the  widest,  with  a  semicircular  apse  at  the  end  or  side  in  which 
the  tribunal  was  placed,  and  a  gallery  over  the  side  aisles  which 
was  often  extended  round  the  ends.  The  ground-plan  of  these 
buildings  was,  with  some  changes,  generally  followed  in  the  early 
churches,  which  also  long  retained  the  name,  and  it  is  still  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  churches  in  Rome  by  way  of  honorary 
distinction. 

The  structures  erected  over  the  higher  class  of  tombs  were 
termed  basilicas  in  the  middle  ages,  as  resembling  small  churches. 
Thus  the  Salic  law  quoted  by  Ducange,  enacts  (tit.  68)  that  he 
who  despoils  the  tumba  or  portictdus  that  stands  over  a  dead  man, 
shall  pay  15s.,  but  if  he  despoil  the  basilica  of  a  dead  man,  shall 
pay  30s.  In  the  following  passages  we  have  the  same  application 
of  the  word  to  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster 
abbey. 

A.D.  1269.  ^  fecit  rex.  .  .  super  Sanctum  novam  hasUieam  fieri  totam  auro 
coopertam.  ..** 

TnmiUtion  of  the  hodj  of  Bdwtrd  the  Confessor,  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Mftjors  of 
London,  edited  hj  Stapleton.  p.  117. 

Also,  in  1270,  John,  eldest  son  of  Prince  Edward,  is  said  to  Lave  been  buried 
"  in  Eoclesia  Westmon'  ex  opposite  basiliccB  sancti  Edwardi  in  parte  aquilo- 
nalL  ,,.'"  p.  14L 

The  small  chapels  appended  to  churches  were  also  termed 

"  Basilicas  ecdesiae.'' 
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Bas-relief,  Basbo-relibvo:  sculptured  work,  the  figures  of 
which  project  less  than  half  their  true  proportions  &om  the  wall 
or  surface  on  which  they  are  carved:  when  the  projection  is 
equal  to  half  the  true  proportions  it  is  called  Mezzo-relievo; 
when  more  than  half  it  is  Alto-relievo. 

Bastile,  BastUe,  Fr.,  Ctutelio,  Ital.,  ©djlofS,  Gkr.  :  a  forti- 
fication or  castle,  frequently  used  as  a  prison;  also  a  tower  or 
bulwark  in  the  fortifications  of  a  town.  Their  number  was 
much  increased  in  England  after  the  Norman  conquest.     (See 

PlLB-TOWBR.) 

"And  tefforce  them  let  workmen  Tndertake, 
Sqiuve  hattiUt  tuid  bulwukea  to  make." 

Lrd^M'a  Boccm,  to.  ItI. 

"Item,  ».  battyU  lyeth  southmrd  beyond  the  water-gate,  conteynyth   in 

length  60  TirgBB."  Duarlpllgn  of  Brtitol  CuUe.  WiUalml  de  Womutn,  p.  IM. 

Bastion,  Battion,  Fa.,  Batlione,  Ital.,  SaStion,  Ger.  : 
part  or  bulwark  projecting  from  the 
face  of  a  fortification. 

Batter,  Fruit,  Fr.  :  a  term  ap- 
plied to  walls  built  out  of  the  up- 
right, or  gently  sloping  inwards;  for 
example,  the  towers  of  the  castle, 
and  of  S.  Peter's  church,  Oxford, 
of  Isham  church,  Northants,  and 
some  others,  baiter;  that  is,  they 
are  smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  the  walls  all  inclining  in- 
wards. Wharf  walls,  and  walla  built 
to  support  embankments  and  fortifi- 
cations, generally  batter.  o.<-^  e-,i. 

Battlement,  lEmbattadmfnl,  Uatdinfl,  Cr4nau,  Merlet,  Bretette, 
pR.,  Merlo,  Ital.,  3<nnc,  Gaa. :  a  notched  or  indented  parapet 
employed  in  fortifications,  and  consisting  of  a  series  of  rising 
parts,  called  hbrlons  or  cops,  separated  by  spaces  which  are 
called  crenels,  ehbbasciie8,  or  loops.  The  purpose  of  the 
contrivance  is  that  a  soldier  may  shelter  himself  behind  the 
fnerltm  while  he  dischai^ies  his  missiles,  or  observes  the  enemy 
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through  the  crenels.  This  device  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  hattle- 
ments  of  various  forms  are  repre- 
sented in  the  has-reliefs  of  Nine- 
veh and  Lycia,  and  in  the  Egyp- 
tian paintings,  and  exist  in  many 
remaining  walls  and  towers  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  besides  %.'u^*,h^^)»j. 

those  of  the  mediaeval  period.  Battlements  were  also  largely 
given  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  buildings  jn  the  middle  ages  by 
way  of  ornament.  Few  parts  of  a  building  are  more  liable  to 
injury  than  the  parapet,  especially  on  military  structures,  it 
is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  England  parapets 
older  than  the  thirteenth  century  are  of  most  extreme  rarity**. 
There  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  part  of  the  embattled 
parapet  of  the  keep  of  Rochester  castle  may  be  original ;  and,  if 
so,  it  is  of  about  the  date  of  1130® :  in  this  example  the  parapet 


<  It  is  manifest  from  the  illuminations 
of  Csdmon's  Metrical  Paraphrase  of 
Scripture  History,  which  is  considered  to 
have  been  written  about  the  year  1000, 
that  battlements  were  used,  at  least  oc- 
casionally, in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
Sec  Archaeo).,  vol.  xxiv.,  Plates  77,  96, 
100. 

*  The  existing  keep  of  Rochester  castle 

U  so  popularly  regarded  as  the  work  of 

Bishop  Gundulph,  who  died  in  1 107,  that 

it  appears  almost  an  act  of  presumption 

to  question  its  being  so ;  but  the  truth  is, 

there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this  belief, 

while  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for 

ccmaidering  the  building  not  to  be  Gim- 

dulph's  work.     The  circumstance  of  his 

luiTing  erected  works  at  Rochester  is  no 

proof  whatever  that  he  erected  those  which 

now  exist,  and  the  architecture  of  the 

building  in  question  is  quite  unlike  that 

of  the  age  in  which  Gundulph  lived :  some 

of  the  arches  have  very  good  mouldings 

and  zigzags  on  them,  which  were  not 

oied  in  the  Early  Norman  style,  and  are 

not  to  be  found,  even  in  the  chapel,  at 

the  White  Tower  of  London,  a  building 


which  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of 
Bishop  Gundulph;  besides  which,  it  is 
not  very  likely,  supposing  such  mould- 
ings and  ornaments  were  in  use  at  that 
period,  that  the  great  fortress  of  London, 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
the  chapel,  would  have   less  decoration 
than  that  of  an  inferior  city.     Gervase, 
the  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a  co- 
temporary  with  Archbishop  Becket,  and 
therefore  likely  both  from  the  time  and 
place  at  which  he  lived  to  have  the  best 
means   of  gaining   correct  information, 
says,  (col.  1664.  1.  8,)  ("rex  Henricus 
L)  dedit  et  confirmavit  ecclesise  Cantu- 
arise,  et  Willielmo  Arohiepiscopo  castel- 
lum  quod  est  in  civitate  RofFensi,  ubi  idem 
Archiepi Scopus   turrim  egregiam  adifica- 
vit:*     This  was   William   Corboil,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Archbishopric  in  1122, 
and  died  in  1 136,  and  it  is  to  him  that 
the  present  keep  of  Rochester  castle  is  to 
be  ascribed  :  the  style  of  the  architecture 
suits  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  "  turns  egre- 
gia"  which  he  erected  can  have  been  so 
entirely  swept  away  that  no  vestige  or 


W«lU*f  York. 
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is  two  feet  four  inches  tliick^  and  six  feet  four  inches  high  to  the 
underside  of  the  coping,  the  merlons  are  about  six  feet  long,  and 
the  embrasures  between  them  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  width. 
In  the  earlier  battlements  the  embrasures  appear  to  have  been 
narrow  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  merlons.  On  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  the  battlements  are  often  richly  panelled  or 
pierced  with  circles,  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &;c.,  and  the  coping  is 
frequently  continued  up  the  sides  of  the 
merlons  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line 
round  them,  as  at  S.  Peter's,  Dorchester. 
(Plate  139.)  On  fortifications  the  battle- 
ments are  generally  quite  plain,  or  pierced 
only  with  a  very  narrow,  cruciform,  or  up- 
right opening,  the  ends  of  which  often  ter- 
minate in  circles,  called  oillets,  through  which  archers  could 
shoot :  sometimes  the  coping  on  the  top  of  the  merlons  is 
carried  over  the  embrasures,  producing  nearly  the  appearance 
of  a  pierced  parapet,  as  at  the  leaning  tower  at  Caerphilly.  Oc- 
casionally on  military  structures  figures  of  warriors  or  animals 
are  carved  on  the  tops  of  the  merlons,  as  at  Alnwick  and  Chep- 
stow castles,  and  at  York.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  afterwards,  battlements  are  very  frequently  used  in 
ecclesiastical  work  as  ornaments  on  cornices,  tabernacle  work, 
and  other  minor  features,  and  in  the  Perpendicular  style  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  transoms  of  windows.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  use  of  this  ornament  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  English  styles  of  Grothic  architecture'. 

"  £t  desuper  istam  historiam  fenestrarum  erunt  honesta  alours  et  bretes- 
mont?  batdlata  et  kimeUata."* 

Contract  for  Darham  Dormitory,  1898.    Hlat.  Dan.  Scrip.  tres«  clzxxj. 

^  With  a  sqware  embattailment  therupon.*'     Contrmct  for  Fotheringhay  cborch,  p.  si 
**  To  the  full  hight  of  the  highest  of  the  fynials  and  hatayllment  of  the  sejd 
bodj."  Ibid.,  p.  i9. 

tradition  of  it  exists,  while  Gundulph's  t  In  French  architecture  battlements 

tower,  which  (supposing  the  present  gi>  are  of  the  greatest  rarity,  either  on  para- 

gantic  keep  to  be  his  work)  was  too  in-  pets,  or  as  ornaments  on  cornices,  and 

■ignificant  to  be  noticed  by  Gervase,  re-  other  minor  features, 
mains  entire. 
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" To  reyse  %  wall 

With  hata^yng  and  orestes  marciall." 

Lydgate'8  Boke  of  Troye. 

"  The  lang  waull  betuix  the  Inner  Ward  and  the  nether  yate  next  the  watre 
is  fynyuhed  redie  to  the  hataUing,''^ 

Mtmoir  of  the  State  of  Norhain  Caatle,  temp.  Hen.  YIII.  Archaol.,  rol.  xrii.  p.  203. 

^  The  said  hylings  shall  be  hatiUd  after  the  form  of  a  hauling  of  the  said 

chapoL"  Burnley  contract.  Whitden.  S28. 

'*  Item  more,  the  hatilinerUys  to  the  white  Tower  with  brycke  for  the  masons 

to  eoppi  upon.'*  Bricklayers'  work,  Tower  of  London,  S4  H.  VIII. 

BatI,  Travfe^  Fb.,  Compartimento,  Ital.,  Xbtljeflung,  Ger.  :  a 
principal  compartment  or  division  in  the  architectural  arrange- 
ment of  a  building,  marked  either  by  the  buttresses  or  pilasters 
on  the  walls,  by  the  disposition  of  the  main  ribs  of  the  vaulting 
of  the  interior,  by  the  main  arches  and  pillars,  the  principals  of 
the  roof,  or  by  any  other  leading  features  that  separate  it  into 
corresponding  portions.     (See  Ciborium,  Severey,  and  Plates 

28—31.) 

''  Two  bames  standing  neare  unto  the  said  long  stable  on  each  side  thereof, 
one  of  them  conteyning  seven  hai/€s  of  building  with  a  porch  and  two  sheds  and 
the  other  of  them  conteyning  five  hayes  of  building,  and  both  of  them  tyled." 

^  Surrey  of  Noniuch  Honse,  1660.    Archseol.,  rol.  t.  p.  436. 

"  The  foresaid  Rofe  (of  the  chapel  in  Waynflete)  to  be  of  vij  bai/eSj  ev'ry 
hatf  from  the  midds  of  the  heme  shall  conteyn  x  foote  in  lengthe.*' 

Indenture  for  Carpentry,  A.D.  1484.    Chandler's  Waynflete,  p.  369 ;  (also  p.  890). 

The  word  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the  space  between  the 
mullions  of  a  window,  sometimes  called  a  day,  more  commonly  a 

LIOHT. 

Bat-stall  of  a  window ;  the  window-seat,  i.  e.  the  stall  in  the 
bay  of  the  window. 

'*  paid  to  Stephen  Qaithom  ...  for  lathing  and  plasteryng  of  my  parlor  . . . 
and  for  piyming  and  fynishing  of  al  my  windowes  of  the  same  and  plasteryng 
the  beystaUs  and  the  splaies  above  and  on  the  sides." 

Acoounts,  Little  Saxham,  zx^j.  H.  VII.    (Gage's  Thingoe,  p.  146.) 

Bay-window,  Xrd^ncrfenSter,  JBogcnfcnSter,  Ger.:  a  window 
forming  a  bay  or  recess  in  a  room,  and  projecting  outwards 
from  the  wall  either  in  a  rectangular,  polygonal,  or  semicir- 

The  English  word  Bay  is  used  in  a  to-      a  wall  for  a  door,  a  window,  or  other  pur- 
tally  diflferent  sense  from  the  French  word      pose. 
Bote,  which  means  any  opening  formed  in 
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colar  form,  often  corruptly  called  a  Joto-window.  Bay-wiudows 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  earlier  than  the  Perpendicular 
style,  but  at  that  period  they  were  very  firequently  employed, 
particularly  in  halls,  where  they  are  invari- 
ably found  at  one  end,  and  sometimes  at 
both  ends,  of  the  dais,  and  the  lights  are 
generally  considerably  longer  than  those  of 
the  other  windows,  so  as  to  reach  much 
nearer  to  the  floor.  Semicircular  bay-win- 
dows were  not  used  till  Gothic  architecture 
had  begun  to  lose  its  purity,  and  were  at 
no  period  so  common  as  the  other  forms. 
A  variety  of  examples  may  be  seen  in  the 
halls  of  the  different  colleges  in  Oxford  and  '' 
Cambridge;  at  the  hall  of  the  Palace  at 
Eltham,  Kent ;  at  Crosby  Hall,  Loudou ;  Thombury  castle, 
Gloucestershire,  &c.  &c. 

Windows  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  used  in  upper  stories,  and 
in  such  cases  are  supported  on  corbels,  or  on  large  projecting 
suits  of  mouldings.     (See  Oriel.)  . 

"  With  hai/  windovit,  goodlj  m  maj  be  thoust." 

"  Domiu  presbjterorum  cum  4  ba^wytidovftg  de  frestone." 

WllLiun  of  WoroMlf  r,  p.  J«, 

"  CoTcryng  a  giMt  hay  vyndoic." 

"llsjwmcliraidoo^wllliliilht  K7BBI  Tow  of  London."    Temji.  Hen.  VIII. 
Appenilll  to  1»  toL  o[  BmHtfi  KUL  ollht  TowoT.  p.  IlTlL 

"  Item,  for  iij  dajw  werke  uppon  a  bay  vynJow  and  a  stodje,  xijd. 
Item,  for  iiij  moynelea  to  the  same  bia/  wi/ndovi  priie  of  ever;  pece  ijd." 

AccoBDli  of  sir  J.  Honid.  Flnt  Duks  of  Nortolk,  A.D.  IMJ. 
Bollltld'i  CoU«tlon  of  Reoordi,  p.  19T. 

"  Item,  the  gaide  Thomas  schall  make  a  bayt  tcindom  in  j'  hall,  of  j'  south 

side,  of  free  stone."      Cootrut  tbr  Hencnn  HiU,  ItU.    0«»iHl«loi7ofM«igi»ve.  p.  u. 

Bead,  a  small  round  moulding,  called  also  astragal;  it  is 
sometimes  cut  into  pearls  or  other  ornaments  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  architecture,  in  which  it  is  much  more  frequently  used 
than  in  the  Gothic,  except  perhaps  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
(See  Plate  110.) 
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Beam^  Poutre,  Fb.,  TVave,  Ital.,  SdalUn,  Ger.  :  this  term  ap- 
pears formerly,  as  at  present,  to  have  been  applied  generally  to 
the  principal  horizontal  timbers  of  a  building,  an  additional 
epithet  being  used  to  point  out  the  particular  application  of  such 
of  them  as  have  no  other  specific  names.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
in  a  work  of  this  nature  to  enumerate  all  the  timbers  to  which 
this  name  is  given,  especially  as  the  terms  differ  in  different 
districts.  The  principal  epithets  are,  binding-,  collar-,  dragon-, 
GIRDING-,  HAMMER-,  STRAINING-,  TIE-;  for  example,  the  main 
beam,  extending  across  the  bottom  of  a  roof  to  hold  the  wall- 
plates  in  their  places,  and  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  rafters 
to  thrust  out  the  walls,  is  called  a  tie-beam.  (See  Roof.) 
''A  great  beme  that  was  fett  from  Stratford  bowe.*' 

Reperadona  done  within  the  Kjmgs  Tow*  of  London.     Temp.  Henry  VIIL 
Appendix  to  let  rol.  of  Bailey's  Hist,  of  the  Tower,  p.  xxii. 

Bearing  [Portie,  Fr.)  of  a  piece  of  timber  or  stone,  is  the 
unsupported  distance  between  the  two  props  upon  which  it  rests. 
But  the  bearing  of  the  ends  is  the  distance  they  are  inserted  into 
the  wall. 

Bed,  Lit,  FrJ:  a  term  used  in  masonry  to  describe  the 
direction  in  which  the  natural  strata  in  stones  lie :  it  is  also 
applied  to  the  top  and  bottom  surface  of  stones  when  worked 
or  building. 

"  £t  erit  le  htddyng  cujuslibet  achiler  ponendi  in  isto  opere  longitudinis 
unius  pedis  de  assjse,  ad  minus  ;  cum  latitudine  competenti." 

Contzaet  for  Durham  Dormitory,  1401.    Hist.  Donelm.  Scrip,  tres,  elxxxrlU. 

Bed-mouldings,  Bed-mould,  the  mouldings  of  a  cornice 
in  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture  immediately  below  the 
corona.  (See  Entablature.) 

Belfry,  Clocher,  Beffroi\  Fr.,  Campanile,  Ital.,  ®locfentl)unn, 
Ger.  :  a  bell-tower,  or  campanile,  usually  forming  part  of  a  church, 
but  sometimes  detached  from  it,  as  at  Evesham,  Worcestershire, 

*  The   strength  and  durability  of  a  to  the  secular  bell-tower,  aa  of  a  Hotel  de 

■tone  is  greatly  increased  by  laying  it  in  Ville,  or  the  turret  which  contains  the 

the  building  in  the  same  direction  as  that  alarm-bell  of  a  fortress.     It  is  also  the 

which  it  had  in  its  quarry.    A  stone  not  wooden  frame  which  carries  the  bells  in  a 

10  laid  is  said  in  French  to  he  en  dklit,  church  steeple. 

^  In  French,  the  word  Beffrvi  is  limited 
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and  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire ;  Chichester  cathedral,  Sussex,  &c. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  room  in  the  tower  in  which  the 
bells  are  hung.  At  Pembridge  in  Herefordshire,  there  is  a 
detached  bel&y  built  entirely  of  wood,  the  frame  in  which  the 
bells  are  hung  rising  at  once  from  the  ground,  with  merely  a 
casing  of  boards.     (See  Campanile.) 

Bell,  Cloche,  Fr.,  Campana,  Ital.,  ®locf  e,  Gee.  The  ancients 
employed  bells  to  call  people  together  to  market  and  to  the  bath, 
and  also  to  mark  the  hours  of  prayer  and  of  meals.  The  Jews 
employed  trumpets  in  their  temple  service,  and  also  a  gong  or 
some  similar  instrument  for  these  purposes.  But  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  bells  into  the  Western  Church  to  call  men  to 
Christian  worship  is  wholly  uncertain.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  Rules  of  S.  Benedict  and  others  of  the  sixth  century, 
but  not  as  a  new  thing.  In  these  documents  the  word  lignum 
is  employed,  which  in  after  ages  was  certainly  applied  to  a  bell, 
and  probably  was  so  in  these  cases.  Bede  in  the  eighth  century 
first  uses  the  word  campana. 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  wooden  tablets  have  been  employed 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  and  bells  were  first 
introduced  in  865,  when  the  Doge  of  Venice  presented  some  to 
the  Emperor  Michael,  who  erected  a  tower  for  their  reception  at 
S.  Sophia.  From  that  time  they  were  sparingly  used  until  the 
Turks  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople  in  1452. 

Church  bells  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
at  a  very  early  period*.  The  illumination  of  S.  JSthel wold's 
Benedictional  (Archaeologia,  vol.  xxiv.  Plate  32),  shews  that 
they  were  in  use  in  the  tenth  century;  this  seems  intended 
to  represent  five  bells  hanging  in  a  tower  and  not  in  an  open 
turret.     The  inscriptions  upon  bells  are  mostly  pious  aspi- 

*  In  the  Excerptiona  of  S.  Egbert,  A.D.  For  further  information  on  the  subject 

750,  it  is  decreed,  "  Ut  omnes  sacerdotei  of  helUf  see  also  Hawkins  on  the  ancient 

horis  competentibus  diei  et  noctis  suarum  tin  trade  of  Comwalli  in  the  Transactions 

sonent  ecclesiarum  ngna,  et  sacra  tunc  of  the  Cornish  Society,  toI.  iii.  p.  122; 

Deo  celebrant  offida,  et  populos  erudiant,  and  the  "Traits  des  Cloches"  of  J.  B. 

quomodo  aut  quibus  Deus  adorandus  est  Thiers, 
horis."— Wilkms's  Concilia. 
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rations^  firequently  addressed  to  the  patron  saint^  in  whose 
name  the  bell^  or  the  church  containing  it^  had  been  conse- 
crated. Saint  Katherine  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  an 
especial  patroness  of  bells^  as  the  inscription  '^Sca  Katerina 
ora  pro  nobis,"  or  something  similar,  is  of  frequent  occurrence". 
Church  bells  were  variously  termed,  Signum,  Campana,  Squilla, 
Cymbalum,  Nola,  Nolula,  &c.,  according  to  their  size,  form,  or 
office.  In  Archbishop  Lanfranc's  Constitutions  to  the  Prior  and 
Monks  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  several  of  them  are  men- 
tioned, with  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  to  be  used :  as  at 
the  third  hour, 

^  Sig&um  minhnum  quam  SHllam  vocant."  see  Dacange. 

Bell  of  a  capital,  Vase,  Corbeille,  Fb.,  Campana,  Ital.,  Jtef^el/ 
Stxattt,  Geb.  :  the  body  of  a  Corinthian  or 
Composite  oapital^  supposing  the  foliage 
stripped  off,  is  called  the  bell;  the  same 
name  is  applied  also  to  the  Early  English, 
and  other  capitals  in  Gothic  architecture 
which  in  an^  degree  partake  of  this  form. 


*  In  Leake  church,  Yorkshire,  is  a  bell 
with  this  inscription  in  Lombardic  cha- 
nu:ter,  O :  Pater  :  Aelrede  :  Oren- 

DALB  :  MISBRI  :  MI8ERERI  :  ^  This 
bell  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  the 
gift  of  Aelred  the  third  abbot,  who  died 


in  1167;   the  form  of  the  characters 
agrees  with  that  period. 

Dugdale  has  preserved  a  remarkable 
inscription  which  was  upon  the  great  bell 
at  Kenil  worth,  the  gift  of  Thomas  Keder- 
mynstre,  prior,  in  1402. 


T.  KBDBBMYNSTBE.  P.  DE  E. 

BCENTEM  •  8ANATAM  •  8P0NTANEAM  •  HONOEEM  •  DEO  • 

PATBIE  •  LIBBBAGIONBM  •  |  ANOELVH  •  PACIS  •  MICHAEL  • 

AD  •  I8TAM  •  CELITV8  •  MITTI  •  BOOITAMYS  •  AVLAM  • 


The  first  part  of  this  inscription  is  found 
on  glazed  tiles  at  Great  Malvern,  varying 
in  the  second  word  only,  which  is  there 
SANCTAM ;  and  by  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  British  Museum,  contain- 
ing medical  and  miscellaneous  collections, 
and  various  cabalistic  charms,  it  appears 
that  these  words  were  considered  to  be  a 
charm  against  fire.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  sound  of  church  bells  was  supposed 
to  be  efficacious  in  averting  the  eflfects  of 


lightning,  and  doubtless  both  at  Kenil- 
worth  and  Malvern  this  inscription  was 
introduced  on  account  of  the  preservative 
virtue  with  which  it  was  considered  to  be 
gifted.  The  Kenilworth  bell  no  longer 
exists,  the  peal  having  been  re- cast  shortly 
after  Dugdale  published  his  history.  One 
of  Dr.  Parr's  peculiarities  was  his  extra- 
ordinary fondness  for  church  bells.  See 
a  curious  note  on  this  subject  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  808. 
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Bbll-oablb,  or  BELL-TtrRRBT,  OP  BsLL-coT,  Clocker  Arcade, 

Fr.,  ©locftnt^unn,  2>at^teis 
tet,G£R.:  in  Bmall  churclies 
and  cliapelB  tliat  have  no 
towers,  there  is  very  fre- 
quently a  bell-gable  or  tur- 
ret at  the  west  end  in  which 
the  bells  are  hung;  some- 
times thb  contains  but  one 
bell,  sometimes  two,  and 
occasionaUy  three,  as  at 
BAdipole,  near  Weymouth ; 
a  few  of  these  erections  may 
be  of  Norman  date,  but  the 
greater  number  are  later, 
many  of  them  are  Early 
English,  in  which  style  they 
appear  to  have  been  very 
frequent.  (Plates  32— 34.) 
These  bell-gables  are  often 
extremely  picturesque,  and, 
if  judidoualy  applied,  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  advantage 
on  small  modem  chapels  and  churches  in  cases  where  the  fimds 
are  not  sufficient  to  provide  towers.  Besides  the  bell-gable 
above  referred  to,  there  is  often  found  a  smaller  erection,  of 
very  similar  kind,  on  the  apex  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  roof  of 
the  nave".     This  is  for  the  Sakctds-bell. 

Belvedere,  Ital.,  Fe.  and  Eko.  :  a  room  built  above  the  roof 
of  an  edifice,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  surroimding  coimtry, 
or  enjoying  the  fresh  air.  An  appendage  of  this  kind  is  common 
on  Italian  houses,  whence  the  nune  has  been  derived.  But  in 
France  it  is  also  appUed  to  a  summer-house  in  a  garden. 

'  Thcw  imkll  turret*  frequentlj  it~  thii  ii  hoverer  loinetimei  the  eaae,  u  at 

nun,  and  an  genenllj  very  dcgint  md  Long  Campton,  Warwickahire,  and  in  the 

It  it  ii  ran  to  find  llie  bell  lame  neighbourhood,  at   Halford,   and 

;  in  iti  original  poiitian;  Whickibrd. 
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Beha^  firom  the  Greek  fi^fm,  the  Banctuary^  pres 
chancel  of  a  church.    See  Chancel^  and  Sanctuary. 

Bench-table^  Bench^ 
Banc,  Fb.,  Sedile,  Ital., 
JBanf/  Ger.  :  a  low  stone 
seat  on  the  inside  of 
the  walls  and  sometimes 
round  the  bases  of  the 
pillars  in  churches,  por- 
ches, cloisters,  &c.  , -^^ 

B«ach-uble,  FathcHafkajr. 

"  The  flore  &  bench  was  paued  fiiire  &  smothe 
With  stones  square,  of  many  diners  hewe.'* 

Chftueer,  fo.  S57. 

*'  And  all  the  inner  side  (of  the  walls)  of  rough  stone,  except  the  bench  table 

'^ones,'^  Contract  for  Fotheringhay  Ch.,  A.D.  1485.  p.  2L 

Betel,  En  dfpouiUe,  Biseau,  Biais,  Fr.  :  a  sloped  or  canted 
surface  resembling  a  splay^  excepting  that  in  strictness  this 
latter  term  should  be  applied  only  to  openings  which  have  their 
sides  sloped  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  them^  while  a  sloped 
surface  in  another  situation  would  be  a  bevel ;  this  distinction^ 
however,  is  seldom  regarded,  and  the  two  terms  are  commonly 
used  synonymously.     (See  Splay.) 

'^  The  hewinge  of  the  stone  ashlar,  and  Endstons,  with  artjficiall  bevdingey 

&e.**  Compntation  of  the  charges  of  DoTer  Hayen,  1582.    ArcheoL,  voL  xL  p.  S88. 

BiLECTioN  Mouldings.  Mouldings  that  surround  the  panels 
of  doors  or  other  framed  work  are  so  called,  when  they  project 
before  the  face  of  the  framing. 

Billet,  Billette,  Fr.  :  an  ornament  much  used  in  Norman 
work,  formed  by  cutting  a  moulding 
in  notches  so  that  the  parts  which  are 
left  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  short 
woodenbillets,  or  pieces  of  stick:  they 
are  variously  arranged,  and  are  used  BUkwwory.Narfott. 

either  in  single  rows  or  in  several  together,  the  intervals  and 
billets  in  the  dilBferent  rows  being  placed  interchangeably  with 
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each  other :  they  are  most  usually  circular  in  section^  but  some- 
times are  of  other  forms^  occasionally  square^  when  they  resemble 
small  cubical  blocks".  (Plate  116.)  This  ornament  is  occasion- 
ally foimd  in  Early  English  work^  as  in  the  aisles  of  the  choir  of 
Lincoln  cathedral. 

Binding  beam  occurs  in  contracts^  but  its  exact  meaning  is 
imcertain. 

^'  And  every  hynd^ng  heme  yn  thiknesse  ix  ynch*." 

Indentare,  1445,  in  the  poesession  of  Robert  Benson,  Rsq. 
Recorder  of  Salisbory. 

Amongst  workmen^  binding  joists  in  a  floor  are  the  beams  that 
support  the  bridging  joists  above  and  the  ceiling  joists  below^ 
and  a  binding  rafter  is  the  same  as  a  purlin. 

Blades^  the  principal  rafters  or  backs  of  a  roof.     (See  Hoof.) 
Blind-story^  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  triforium^  as 
opposed  to  the  clearstory. 

"Fimdavit  nftyem  eccleaiae  bus  DunkeldensiB  die  xxvii  Apr.  Anno  dni 
McoccxLYi.  et  construxit  usque  secundoB  arcus,  yulgariter  U  blyndstorysJ*^ 

Life  of  Bishop  Cardmef,  in  the  Liyes  of  the  Bishops  of  Donkeld,  by  Abbot  If  ill. 

Blocking-course^  the  plain  course  of  stone  which 
surmounts  the  cornice  at  the  top  of  a  Greek  or 
Roman  building:  also  a  course  of  stone  or  brick 
fdrming  a  projecting  line  without  mouldings  at  the 
base  of  a  building.  J;  ^°2f 

Boast,  Ubaticher,  Fr.,  Abbozzare,  Ital.,  S3o§{ren,  Ger.  :  to 
boast,  boast  otU,  or  block  out  a  piece  of  stone  or  wood-work,  is  to 
shape  it  into  the  simple  form  that  approaches  the  nearest  to  its 
ultimate  figure,  leaving  the  smaller  details  to  be  worked  out 
afterwards.  Mouldings,  capitals,  and  other  portions  of  deco- 
ration, are  often  inserted  in  their  places  during  the  progress 
of  a  building,  in  this  rough  state,  and  finished  up  afterwards 
at  leisure.  Accordingly  they  may  sometimes  be  found  in  this 
condition,  never  having  been  completed,  especially  when  they 

"  A  billet  is  sometimes  used  in  work  of  work  of  the  time  of  James  I.  and  the 

the  time  of  James  I.  formed  by  catting  an  Norman,  arising  doubtless  from  the  same 

OYolo  in  notches,  the  effect  of  which  is  cause,  that  both  are  corrupt  imitations 

strikingly  like  the  Norman  billet    There  of  Roman, 
is  often  a  strong  resemblance  between 
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■re  placed  ia  an  obscnre  pontion.  For  example,  the  figure 
repi-esents  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  ciTpt 
of  CaDterhuiy  cathedral ;  two  mdes  of  the 
block  are  left  plain,  as  at  A ;  one  (at  B) 
has  the  ornament  boaated  ont,  and  the 
opposite  side  (Plate  45,  fig.  6)  is  com- 
pletely finished.  Joiners  employ  a  simi- 
lar process  in  preparing  a  piece  of  wood 
for  working  it  into  mouldings ;  this  they 
term  rinking  (he  aquaret.  In  France 
Epatmeler  and  Epamteiage  implies  the 
chamfering  of  an  arris  to  prepare  it  for 
a  moulding;  also  Boitage  is  any  stone 
that  is  intended  for  subsequent  sculpture, 
in  a  building. 

BoDT  or  A  CHURCH,  coTpta  eccleM, 
Lat.  :  the  central  portion  of  the  nave 
between  the  aisles,  sometimes  termed  the 
main  or  middle  aisle ;  eorpv*  is  used  by 
Gervase  and  in  William  of  Wykham's 
▼ill.  (See  the  first  quotation  in  the 
article  Aisle.) 

"  And  the  foraude  Ricturd  nil  make  the  body  of  the  Eirke  MonUunt  of 
wjdeoM  betwene  Uie  pilers  to  the  quere,  and  the  leogbt  of  the  bodg  of  the  Kiike 
m11  be  of  thre  score  fote  and  tenne,  with  the  thickues  of  the  neat  iralle.  And 
m  aithw  dde  foure  arches  with  twa  eles  acordaunt  to  the  Icnght  of  the  6odj/." 

Contiut  rui  C4t(erlck  Chnrcb,  p.  ). 
"And  to  the  «aid  body  he  shall  niake  two  leles." 

Conlmet  loi  fntlisriiigbiT  Cfanrch,  p.  M. 

The  term  body  ia  also  applied  to  the  main  or  central  shaft  of 
a  group  of  pinnacles  or  of  a  compound  pillar.     (See  CoRS.) 

Bond  in  brick-work.     (See  Brick.) 

BoND-TiHBEBs,  horizontal  pieces  built  into  walls  to  strengthen 
them  and  increase  their  cohesion. 

BoNBERS,  Bond-stones,  Binding-stones,  Boutimes,  Fr.,  Sinbs 
ftrint/  fQlnbtr,  Gbr.  :  stones  which  reach  a  considerable  distance 
into,  or  entirely  through  a  wall  for  the  purpose  <rf  binding  it 


together ;  they  are  piindpally  used  when  the  work  is  faced  with 
ashlar,  and  are  inserted  at  intervals  to  tie  it  more  securely  to 
the  rongh  walling  or  backing.     (See  Fbepknt-stone,  Thbouob- 

STONB.) 

Bobs,  ckf  de  voUie,  clef  pendante.  Agrafe,  Fk.,  fSucfd,  Gkb.  : 
a  pn^ecting  ornament  placed  at  the  intersections  of  the  riha 
of  ceilings,  whether  Tanlted  or  flat;  also  used  as  a  termination 
to  weather-mouldings  of  doors,  windows.  Sec.,  and  in  various 
other  situations,  either  as  an  orna- 
mental stop,  or  finishing,  to  mould- 
ings, or  to  cover  them  where  they 
intersect  each  other;  but  their 
principal  apphcation  is  to  vaulted 
ceilings.  In  Norman  work  the 
vaults  are  most  commonly  without 
bosses  until  the  latter  part  of  the  , 
style,  and  when  used  they  are  gene* 
rally  not  very  prominent  nor  very  richly  carved.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding styles  they  are  used  in  profusion,  though  less  abun- 
dantly in  the  Early  English  than  in  the  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular, and  are  generally  elaborately  carved.  Early  Enghsh 
bosses  are  usually  sculptured  with  foliage  characteristic  of  the 
style,  among  which  small  figures  and 
animals  are  sometimes  introduced,  but 
occasionally  a  small  circle  of  mouldings, 
corresponding  vrith  those  of  the  ribs,  is 
used  in  the  place  of  a  carved  boss.  In 
the  Decorated  style  the  bosses  usually 
consist  of  foliage,  heads,  animals,  &c., 
or  of  fohage  combined  vrith  heads  and  n«„  d,.^  rub. 

animals,  and  sometimes  shields  charged  with  armorial  bear- 
ings are  used.  Many  of  the  Perpendicular  bosses  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Decorated,  but  there  is  generally  the  same 
difierence  in  the  execution  of  the  foliage  that  is  found  in  all  the 
other  features  of  the  style,  and  the  heads  and  animals  are  usually 
less  delicately  worked :  shields  with  armorial  bearings  are  used 
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abundantly  in  Perpendicular  work^  and  there  is  considerably 
greater  variation  in  the  bosses  of  this  style  than  any  other; 
sometimes  they  are  made  to  represent  a  flat  sculptured  ornament 
attached  to  the  underside  of  the  ribs®  (as  at  Notre  Dame  la  riche^ 
Tours)  ^  sometimes  they  resemble  small  pendants^  which  are  oc- 
casionally pierced^  as  in  the  south  porch  of  Dursley  churchy 
Gloucestershire,  but  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  va- 
rieties. (See  Plates  35,  36.)  The  bosses  of  vaults  were  also 
anciently  termed  Keys  and  Knots. 

^  Carpenters  carving  the  bosses  of  the  upper  chapel." 

Aecoanta  of  St  Stephen's  chapel,  Westminster,  SI  B.  III.  Smith,  190. 

"  Solut.  Mag*.  Will".  Schank  pro  dicta  volta  depingenda  cum  le  chapitres  et 
boees  deaurandis.*'  EI7  SM^rist  Roll,  10  B.  in. 

**  Solut'  uno  tomatore  pro  boces  ad  voltam  superioris  istoriai  tomando." 

Ibid.  18  B.  III. 

htoria  is  used  for  the  story  of  a  building.     (See  Stoey.) 

Bow,  a  flying  buttress,  or  arch  buttress. 

^  From  the  aisles  are  bows  or  flying  buttresses  to  the  wall  of  the  Navis.*' 

Wren,  Parentalia,  p.  804. 

^  Arc  ou  pilier  houtant    Arches  or  howiug  pillers  like  bowesy^  &c. 

Higins,S05. 

Bower,  idofovct  Bup,  Ang.  Sax.  :  the  ladies*  chamber,  a  private 
room  or  parlour,  in  ancient  castles  and  mansions. 

"  Bowre,  chambjr,  thalamtUy  conclave.^^    Prompt.  Parr.   "  Bowre,  tailed   Paisg . 
^  A  bowre,  condava^  condavis^  condave,^^        cathoUoon  AngL  if  &  1488. 

"  — ^halles,  chambers,  kichens,  and  boures^ 
Citees,  borowes,  castelles,  and  hie  toures."  chMoer,  foU  S6. 


**  Up  then  rose  fair  Annets  father, 
Twa  hours  or  it  wer  day, 


And  he  is  gane  into  the  bower , 
Wherein  &ir  Annet  lay." 

BalUd  of  Lord  Thomas,  in  Percy's  BeUqaes,  p.  161,  of  British  Ballads,  1843. 

"  Huere  ledies  huem  mowe  abide  in  boure  ant  in  halle 

wel  longe.'*  PoUUcal  Songs,  Camden  Society,  p.  108. 

BowTELL,  idoutellt  idottle,  or  Voltell :  an  old  English  term  for 
a  round  moulding,  or  bead;  also  for  the  small  shafts  of  clus- 
tered pillars,  window  and  door  jambs,  mullions,  &c.,  probably 

*  An  onuunent  of  this  kind  in  the      and  the  church  of  P^riers  sur  Taate  in 
place  of  a  bou  is  occasionally  found  in       Normandy. 
Decorated  work,  as  at  Tours  cathedral, 
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£rom  its  resemblance  to  the  shaft  of  an  arrow  or  holt.  ,. 
It  is  the  English  term  for  the  toru*  and  astragal  of  || 
classical  architecture.  William  of  Worcester,  describing  || 
the  work  of  Senet,  the  firee-mason,  on  the  north  [it 
should  he  south]  door  of  S.  Stephen's  church,  Bristol, 
thus  enumerates  the  mouldings : 

"  A  oon  wjthoute,  a  caaement,  a  boteUHt,  a  falet,  a  double  Teiaaunt, 
a  ho»ttd,  a  felet,"  &&  &&,  p.  220. 

And  in  the  west  door  of  the  Redcliff  church, 

"  A  chamT,  a  bomtdU,  a  casement,  a  Fflet,  a  doable  rassaat  wjib  a 
filat,  a  casement,  a  ^let,  a  howtdlt,  a  fylet,  a  casement,  a  grete  ho%^ 
telU,"  &c  4c,  p.  269. 

"  A  ereat  of  fine  entail,  witb  ■  howtd  Toving  on  the  ciest."    ("  The 
hovUl  \ieK  apoken  of  u  a  round  moulding  like  a  iCaff,  running  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  leave*  which  fonn  the  crest,  in  order  to  savo 
thur  delicate  points  from  danger  of  being  broken."    E.  J.  Willson,       1 
in  Pugin'i  Specimens.) 

Ccotrut  hr  BiuukuBp  CIu|h1.  ip.  Digditi*!  WuwlcUiln.  ff 

"  And  in  eche  Isle  shal  be  Wjndows  of  Freestone,  accordyng  in 
all  pojmts  unto  the  Wjndowa  of  the  said  Quire,  aawf  thej  ahal  no 

ho^^U  haf  at  all."  Contnct  lOr  FothnlDgluT  Chonli,  p.  tL 

"  Et  capitibuB  lapidibus  in  eadem  aula  et  boliUi*  ligneis  sitis  in 
babibui  deauiandis." 

WlaobHUr  BiH,  K  H.  III.    (ProcndUiii  vt  Anh.  InM.,  p.  It) 

Bbace,  CorUreficke,  Lien,  Esselier,  Goutiet,  Fk.,  Saetoni,  Baggi, 
Braceia,  Ital.,  Sanb,  Siagebonb, 
©ttebtbanb,  Ger.  :  in  carpentry, 
any  oblique  piece  that  is  used  to 
brace  and  bind  together  the  prin- 
cipal timbers  of  a  frame  (aa  of  a 
roof)  to  prevent  it  from  rocking  or 
swerving;  they  are  oflxn  placed 
nnder  beams  of  which  the  bearing 
is  too  long  to  allow  them  to  rest 
unsupported. 

Braces  were  more  largely  em- 
ployed  in  mediseval  than  in  modem 
carpentry,  and  were  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  omamrattal  carpentry  of  open  roo&j  where  they 
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are  usually  curved  or  embowed  so  as  to  resemble  arches^  or  to 
form  arches  in  conjunction  with  the  pieces  to  which  they  are 
connected^  and  they  are  decorated  with  mouldings  or  cusps. 
(See  Plates  174,  fig.  1;  176,  177,  fig.  1;  and  179,  fig.  1.) 
A  brace  receives  an  epithet  from  the  piece  which  it  principally 
serves  to  stifien.  Thus  the  collar-beam  has  collar-braces^  the 
purlin  hsA  purlin-braces,  and  the  tie-beam  has  tie-beam  braces  or 
tie^braceSy  and  so  on.     (See  Boor.) 

** ...  In  X  grossiB  arboribus  quercinis  emptis  pro  longis  brases  et  in  xziij 
broMi  minoribus  (pro  ecc*  parochiali.)"  Ely  Saerut  RoU,  a.d.  1859. 

**  In  the  kyngs  djnjng  chamber  a  brace  imhowtd  and  carved." 

Tower  of  London  repairi,  24  H.  VIII. 

Bracket,  Corbeau,  Cul-de-lampe,  Tasseau,  Console,  Fr.,  Men- 
sola,  Ital.,  ^ragStein,  SragStein,  itam^)fer, 
Ger.  :  an  ornamental  projection  from  the 
fiace  of  a  wall,  to  support  a  statue,  &c. ; 
they  are  sometimes  nearly  plain,  or  orna- 
mented only  with  mouldings,  but  are  gene- 
rally carved  either  into  heads,  foliage,  angels,  s.  suphn*.  ch.p«L^ 
or  animals.  Brackets  are  very  frequently  found  on  the  walls  in 
the  inside  of  churches,  especially  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel 
and  aisles,  where  they  supported  statues  which  were  placed  near 
the  altars.  In  mediseval  architecture  they  are  usually  termed 
Corbels,  (which  see.) 

In  carpentry,  brackets  are  employed  of  a  highly  enriched  cha- 
racter, and  often  totally  different  in  form  from  the  corbel  of  the 
masons.  Excellent  examples  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the 
domestic  architecture  of  YorkP.  Similar  brackets  are  placed 
under  short  hammer-beams  in  roofs,  instead  of  the  braces  which 
sustain  long  hammer-beams. 

Braggers  :  an  obsolete  term,  probably  the  same  as  Bracket  : 
''pieces  of  timber  in  building  called  Braggers,  or  shouldering 
pieces  {mutuli},  in  mason's  work  they  be  called  corbells" — 
(Higins,  Nomendator.) 

'  See  ProceediDgs  of  Arch.  Institute;  York,  1846.  Architectural  Notes,  p.  80,  (alto 
^29.) 

M 
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Brasses^  Sepulchral^  Tombes  plates  de  cuivre :  monumental 
plates  of  brass^  or  the  mixed  metal  anciently  called  latten^  inlaid 
on  large  slabs  of  stone^  whicb  usually  form  part  of  the  pavement 
of  the  church,  and  representing  in  their  outline,  or  by  the  lines 
engraved  upon  them,  the  figure  of  the  deceased.  In  many  in- 
stances, in  place  of  a  figure  there  is  found  an  ornamented  or 
foliated  cross,  with  sacred  emblems,  or  other  devices.  The 
fashion  of  representing  on  tombs  the  effigy  of  the  aeceased 
engraved  on  a  plate  of  brass,  which  was  imbedded  in  melted 
pitch,  and  firmly  fastened  down  by  rivets  leaded  into  a  slab, 
usually  in  this  country  of  the  material  known  as  Forest  or 
Sussex  marble,  or  Purbeck  marble,  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  memorials, 
where  circumstances  permitted,  were  often  elevated  upon  Altar 
tombs,  but  more  commonly  they  are  found  on  slabs,  which  form 
part  of  the  pavement  of  churches,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  kind  of  memorial  was  generally  adopted,  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  area  of  the  church,  and  especially  the  choir,  was 
not  thereby  encumbered,  as  was  the  case  when  effigies  in  relief 
were  introduced. 

The  Sepulchral  Brass  in  its  original  and  perfect  state  was  a 
work  rich  and  beautiful  in  decoration.  By  carefiil  examination 
it  is  evident  that  the  incised  lines  were  filled  up  with  some 
black  resinous  substance ;  the  armorial  decorations,  and,  in  ela- 
borate specimens,  the  whole  field  or  background,  which  was  cut 
out  by  the  chisel  or  scorper,  were  filled  up  with  mastic  or  coarse 
enamel  of  various  colours,  so  as  to  set  oS  the  elegant  tracery 
of  tabernacle  work,  which  forms  the  principal  feature  of  orna- 
ment. 

The  injuries  of  time,  or  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
metal,  have  left  us  few  traces  of  these  decorations  by  means  of 
colour.  Examples  occur  at  Stoke  Dabemon,  Surrey,  on  the 
Brass  of  Sir  John  d'Aubemoun,  who  died  about  1277 ;  on  those 
of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  at  Elsing,  Norfolk,  1347 ;  Sir  John  Say, 
Broxboum,  Herts,  1473;  and  Andrew  Evyngar,  Allhallows 
Barking  church,  London,  about  1535.    The  metal  surface  was 
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occasionally  burnished,  perhaps  even  gilt,  and  sometimes  dia- 
pered by  fine  punctured  lines ;  an  instance  of  which  is  the  Brass 
at  Warwick,  of  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
died  1401.  The  plate  formed  at  last  a  sort  of  coarse  assimilation 
to  the  work  called  by  the  Italians  niello.  In  England  it  was 
usual,  with  few  exceptions,  to  inlay  on  the  face  of  the  slab  the 
figure,  the  diflTerent  ornaments,  arms,  and  inscription,  engraved 
on  detached  plates,  in  distinct  cavities,  which  seem  to  have  been 
termed  casements :  so  that  the  polished  slab  was  left  as  the  field 
or  background.  On  the  continent,  possibly  in  consequence  of 
the  brass  plate  being  more  readily  obtained,  the  fashion  was 
often  different:  one  large  unbroken  surface  of  metal  was  ob- 
tained, formed  of  a  number  of  plates  soldered  together,  and 
upon  this  surface  all  parts  that  were  not  occupied  by  the  figure, 
or  the  shrine-work  around  it,  were  enriched  by  elaborate  dia- 
pering, firequently  armorial,  the  design  being  sometimes  ar- 
ranged lozengewise,  or  fretty,  as  that  termed  in  the  indenture 
for  the  tomb  of  Anne,  queen  of  Richard  II.,  "une  frette^." 
Brasses  of  this  more  elaborate  kind  exist  in  England,  at  Lynn, 
S.  Alban^s,  Newark,  &c.,  but  all  hitherto  observed  are  of  Flemish 
workmanship. 

To  detail  the  various  fashions,  successively  adopted  in  the 
decorations  of  Sepulchral  Brasses,  is  not  necessary;  they  are 
displayed  by  the  etchings  of  Cotman,  the  valuable  series  of 
Sepulchral  Brasses  by  Messrs.  Waller,  the  publicatipns  by  Mr. 
Boutell,  and  Mr.  Haines,  and  the  specimens  engraved  in  county 
histories.  It  is  desirable  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  most  interest- 
ing specimens,  and  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  art. 

EfOigies  of  brass  plate  are  recorded  to  have  been  used  in 
England  long  before  the  date  of  any  now  existing  specimen. 
That  of  Jocelyn,  bishop  of  Wells,  who  died  1247,  may  be 
quoted  as  one  of  the  earliest  instances  (Godwin,  p.  372).  The 
indent  or  matrix  of  a  Brass  may  be  seen  on  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Bingham,  who  died  1247,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  at 
Salisbury;  it  was  apparently  a  cross  flory  with  a  demi-figure. 

'  1395.     Rymer,  vol  vii.  p.  797. 


These  early  Braases  have  long  since  perished,  and  we  can  only 
say  that  it  is  highly  prohable  that  many  did  exist,  from  the 
feet  that  in  Prance,  incised  memorials  "iifi"  "."tST^Sii" 
of  hraas  were  in  frequent  use  at  that 
period.  The  earliest  specimen  that  has 
been  noticed  in  this  country  is  the  re- 
markable Brass  at  Stoke  Dabemon, 
Surrey,  apparently  the  memorial  of  Sir 
John  d'Aubemoun,  who  died  1277. 
Next  to  this  occur  the  Braases  of  Sir 
lU^er  de  Trumpington,  at  Tmmping- 
ton,  Cambridgeshire;  be  died  1389:  of 
Sir  Richard  de  Bnslingthorpe,  Bus- 
lingthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  1290 ;  of 
Bobert  de  Buers,  at  Acton,  Suffolk, 
about  1802 ;  and  a  highly  interesting 
one  at  Chartham,  Kent,  of  Sir  Robert 
de  Septvans,  1306.  To  these  may  be 
added  Sir  —  de  Fitzralph,  Pebmarsh, 
Essex,  about  1320,  and  a  figure  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  Adam  Bacon,  at  Oulton,  _ 
Suffolk.  The  knight  first  mentioned^  ^__^  o.u..,..i...t.n.<=.™~"« 
is  represented  with  the  legs  straight  j  £j;;,''^,.^'i'"3.si;i;\;°l::Sl'S 
be  holds  a  lance  with  its  pennon,  and  J:^i?''""^-;:!i;:;Sli"'SS;. 
is  armed  entirely  in  chain  mail:  the"*"™^  ^r~>.t-. 

other  appear  in  the  CToss>legged  attitude,  which  is  peculiar  to 
effigies  in  England.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  earliest  speci- 
mens are  surpaaaed  in  spirited  design,  and  skilful  execution,  by 
scarcely  any  Brass  of  later  date;  they  present  so  much  simi- 
larity, both  in  design  and  execution,  that  it  might  be  conjec- 
tured they  were  all  graven  by  the  same  hand.  It  may  then  feirly 
be  concluded,  that  the  art  of  engraving  these  memorials  had 
been  practised  for  a  considerable  time  previously  to  the  earliest 
instances  now  remaining ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  above-mentioned  Brasses  are  dissimilar  in  design  to  any 
known  foreign  memorials  of  the  kind. 


Next  in  interest  to  the  above  are  the  Braaaes  of  the  time  of 
Edward  11.,  Sir  John  de  Creke,  at  Westley  Water-  ^^"SJSiSS 
less,  CO.  Cambridge ;  and  another  Sir  John  d'Au- 
bemonn,  who  died  1327,  at  Stoke  Dabemon. 
These  two  are  the  only  works  yet  observed  of  an 
engraver  scarcely  less  skilfid  than  the  first;  and 
to  the  plate  in  Cambridgeshire  the  artist's  mark  is 
affixed  by  a  stamp,  an  evidence  that  his  craft  had 
attained  a  certain  degree  of  eminence.  Of  Brasses  °^ 
of  French  character,  it  is  singular,  considering  our 
constant  relations  vrith  Normandy,  that  a  single 
specimen  only  can  be  pointed  out.  There  are 
Brasses  at  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  of  a 
knight  and  his  lady,  (partly  restored,)  which  have 
the  appearance  of  being  designed  in  France. 
These  Brasses  are  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  II. 

Among  the  number  of  rich  Brasses  that  oo 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  some  are  found  which  k 
are  undeniably  Flemish;  the  conclusion  might 
satisfactorily  be  drawn  from  their  general  design:  .■k-'?^!!!!,^^  " 
and  the  existence  of  works  at  the  present  time  ^:rr..^'b.^  "r^ 
in  the  churches  of  Bruges,  apparently  by  the  same  "^^'^'-t^""^ 
hand,  seems  to  authorise  a  positive  assertion,  "j™-"  "'i^^''^' 
These  are,  the  fine  Brass  at  S.  Alban's  of  Abbot  \_  S™;2':7i,.Ta„ 
Thomas  de  la  Mare,  engraved  in  his  lifetime,  probably  about 
1360 :  a  small  but  very  beautiful  Brass  at  North  Mimms,  Hert- 
fordshire, probably  of  an  incumbent  of  that  parish :  two  superb 
Brasses  at  Lynn,  of  Adam  de  Walsokne,  who  died  1349,  and 
Robert  Braunche,  1364 :  another,  formerly  in  the  same  church, 
of  Bobert  Attelathe,  1376,  now  lost,  but  an  impression  is  pre- 
•orved  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  valuable  collection  made 
by  Craven  Ord  and  Sir  John  Cullum.  Lastly,  the  Brass  at 
Newark  of  Alan  Fleming,  of  large  dimensions  and  very  re- 
markable for  its  elaborate  decoration.  These  appear  to  be  all 
by.  the  same  hand,  and  measure,  with  the  exception  of  the 


second,  about  ten  feet  by  five.  They  may  be  concluded  to  liave 
been  imported  firom  Flanders ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain, 
08  has  been  surmiBed  (Qent.  Mag. 
1819,  p.  299),  that  any  lai^ 
number  of  the  plates  existing  in 
England  were  engraved  on  the 
continent,  and  imported  thence. 
Evidence  of  the  contrary  may  be 
taken  from  the  general  fashion  of 
the  character  used  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, as  compared  with  that  used 
on  the  continent;  as  also  from 
the  curious  fact  that  the  brass 
in  Constance  cathedral,  the  me- 
morial of  Robert  Hallum,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  died  in  that  dty 
during  the  council,  A.D.  1416,  is 

precisely  similar  to  Brasses  of  the    _  _  -.       ^..  l-^t^^  —  a^^e:-- 
•   ]•    -n.    I      3         1-.  'kitidotflDVtactnitiinBittmJiBdlsHiaMIll 

same  period  in  England;  anditwas  jgiu  jjrutiiniinii.WiwWaffiaaataaHiia 
no  doubt  conveyed  thither  irom  [^U^^al^'^'-"''  ""^^ 
thu  country.  Archsolc^a,  vol.  i.A„M~r»'.  :>!>»*»« 
xxx.pl.xix.  It  is  also  curious  that  *'>i^.cik.^  >.Aik.<u^>«iatui-L 
instances  occur  where  plates  have  been  loosened  from  the  slabs, 
and  on  the  reverse'  has  been  found  work  evidently  foreign,  and 
even  Flemish  inscriptions.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  all 
brass  plate  used  in  England  was  imported,  probably  from  Gter- 
many,  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  manufacture  was  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  perfection:  and  as  it  is  termed  in  early 
authorities  " Ct^len  plate"  Cologne  may  have  been  the  prin> 
cipal  emporium.    The  manufacture  of  brass  was  only  introduced 

'  It  nUf  be  obaerred  that  the  bubu- 
<mi  Gostom  of  uung  old  gnre-Monei, 
wben  thej  bipp«ned  1«  be  caavcnieDt, 
ii  to  b«  fbond  in  early  tiinra  as  well  as 
later,  and  MoDumeutsl  Bruses  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  exempt  from  tbe 
Minie  fate,  as  older  inscriptions  may  fre- 
quently be  foond  on  tlie  back  of  then). 


Tbe  author  of  Piers  Plowman'*  Creed 
taxes  the  fiiats  with  tbii  custom,  that 
they  might  make  mom  fbr  lieBh  tombs 
and  get  more  fees. 

"  And  in  beldyng  of  tonmbes, 

Tbei  tRTeileth  grete, 

To  chaigen  her  chircbe  Bore, 

And  chaungen  it  ofte."— Une  SOT. 
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into  England  in  1639,  when  two  Germans  established  works  at 
Esher  in  Surrey. 

A  specimen  of  Flemish  workmanship  occurs  again  at  a  later 
period,  1525;  this  is  an  interesting  plate  at  Ipswich  in  the 
church  of  S.  Mary  Key.  The  fashion  of  Sepulchral  Brasses 
continued  for  more  than  four  centuries:  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  latest  works  of  this  description  is  the  full-sized 
eflSgy  of  Samuel  Harsnet,  Abp.  of  York,  at  Chigwell,  Essex : 
he  died  1631. 

On  the  continent  the  engraving  of  Sepulchral  Brasses  has  in 
later  times  been  resumed,  a  noble  Brass  of  fiill  size  having  been 
engraved  in  1837  at  Cologne,  as  the  memorial  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  there.  In 
England,  likewise,  a  revival  of  the  art  has  recently  taken  place, 
and  several  Brasses  of  good  character  have  been  executed. 

It  is  to  the  continent  that  we  must  turn  to  seek  the  origin  of 
Sepulchral  Brasses,  and  it  may  be  traced  with  little  hesitation 
to  the  early  enamelled  works  in  Prance,  chiefly  produced  at 
Limoges.  The  art  was  introduced,  most  probably,  by  Oriental 
or  Byzantine  artists,  and  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  the 
''opus  de  Limogia*'  was  celebrated  in  southern  Europe.  Of  the 
larger  works  of  this  kind  scarcely  any  specimens  have  escaped. 
The  costly  tombs,  with  effigies  of  metal  enamelled,  which  prior 
to  the  Eevolution  were  seen  in  many  cathedrals  in  France,  were 
all  destroyed:  an  interesting  specimen  has  been  preserved  at 
S.  Denis ;  it  is  the  memorial  of  one  of  the  sons  of  S.  Louis,  who 
died  1247;  it  will  be  found  in  WiUemin's  Monumens  in^dits. 
By  comparing  this  effigy  with  the  enamelled  portions  of  the 
figure  at  Westminster,  of  Will,  de  Valence,  who  died  1296,  ap- 
parently a  production  of  French  art,  and  with  minor  works  of  a 
fiimildr  kind,  such  as  church  ornaments,  shrines  known  as  "  ba- 
huts  or  coflfres  de  Limoges,'*  (of  which  good  specimens  exist  in 
England,  as  at  Shipley,  Sussex,  and  Hereford  cathedral ;  compare 
also  Vet.  Mon.  II.  pi.  41,  and  Philos.  Trans.  V.  579,)  a  sufficient 
idea  is  obtained  of  the  mode  of  workmanship  by  which  the  nu- 
merous metal  tombs  with  effigies  of  fiill  dimensions,  that  existed 
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in  France^  were  decorated.  Numerous  drawings  of  them  will  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  foreign  monuments  bequeathed  by 
Gough  to  the  Bodleian,  formed  about  the  year  1700,  by  M.  de 
Gtdgni^res,  the  first  person  who  paid  any  attention  to  works  of 
this  kind,  and  who  furnished  Montfaucon  with  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  illustrative  materials.  It  appears  that  in  these  works 
in  relief  a  large  part  of  the  metallic  surface,  both  of  the  effigy 
and  the  diapered  table  on  which  it  was  placed,  was  gilt  and  bur- 
nished, being  wrought  with  the  burin  alone ;  the  remainder  was 
hollowed  out  by  the  chisel,  and  the  cavities  filled  up,  as  in  the 
more  costly  Sepulchral  Brasses,  with  colour,  setting  oflF  the  gene- 
ral design,  which  was  defined  by  the  burnished  metal.  The 
similarity  in  the  mode  of  execution  between  these  enamelled 
effigies  and  the  earlier  Brasses,  is  obvious.  The  fashion  of  the 
effigy  in  relief  soon  gave  place  to  that  of  the  less  costly  and 
more  convenient  memorial  of  a  flat  plate,  which  formed  no  ob- 
struction in  a  crowded  church.  On  this,  however,  all  the  rich 
accessory  decorations  that  had  been  employed  in  the  works  in 
relief  were  at  first  usually  retained.  Of  the  numerous  Brasses 
of  this  character,  which  decorated  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  the 
cathedrals  of  Beauvais,  Sens,  and  many  abbey  churches,  one 
must  particularly  be  noticed.  It  is  the  Brass  which  existed  at 
Evreux,  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins,  the  memorial  of  Bishop 
Philip,  who  died  1241 ;  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  in  Latin 
rhyme  is  the  name  of  the  engraver,  ''  Guillaume  de  Plalli  me 
fecit.''  No  other  name  of  any  artist  of  this  class  appears  to 
have  been  preserved. 

Of  Brasses  in  other  parts  of  the  continent  little  has  been 
observed;  they  were  numerous  in  Flanders,  and  probably  many 
still  exist,  besides  those  at  Ghent,  and  at  Bruges  in  the  churches 
of  S.  Salvador  and  S.  Pierre :  several  fine  specimens  have  re- 
cently been  brought  into  England  from  that  country,  and  one 
may  be  seen  in  the  "Museum  of  Economic  Geology,''  in  London. 
There  is  an  interesting  one  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  many  are  to  be  found  in  Germany;  possibly,  however,  these 
are  chiefly  works  of  a  different  kind,  peculiar  to  that  country; 
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namely^  tombs  of  metal  in  very  low  relief",  resembling  those 
in  Bamberg  cathedral,  where  there  are  sixty  or  eighty  brass 
effigies  in  low  relief,  monuments  of  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Canons. 

In  Denmark  it  is  stated  that  there  existed  a  few  Sepulchral 
Brasses  (Klerenfeld,  nobilitas  Danise) ;  they  were  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 

On  this  summary  review  of  the  art  of  incision  on  metal,  as 
exhibited  on  Sepulchral  Memorials,  it  appears  remarkable,  that 
towards  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  arts  generally  had  con- 
siderably advanced,  and  that  of  engraving  plates  for  the  purpose 
of  impression  had  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Sepulchral  Brasses  are  found  almost  without  exception  to  have 
lost  all  that  merit  in  design  and  execution,  which  in  earlier  times 
they  had  displayed.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  al- 
though for  full  two  centuries  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  impression,  the  burin  had  produced  a  multiplicity  of  plates 
capable  of  being,  as  Gt)ugh  has  shewn,  in  his  ^^  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments,'* worked  off  in  the  rolling  press,  yet  it  is  not  firom  the 
engraving  of  Sepulchral  Brasses,  but  from  the  finer  works  of  the 
goldworkers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  we  can  trace  the  real 
origin  of  the  art  of  calcography^. 

•  In  S.  Decuman's  church,  Somer-  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  197 ; 
setshire,  and  BamsUple  church,  Devon-  the  Archsologia,  voL  ii.  p.  297 ;  and  the 
•hire,  are  Brasses  with  the  figures  raised      Quarterly  Review,  vol  v.  p.  337. 

on  the  surface  of  the  Brass  in  low  relief  Various  modes  of  taking  impressions 
as  here  mentioned ;  they  are  however  of  from  Sepulchral  Brasses  have  heen  de- 
late date.  vised ;    the  first  collectors  were  Craven 

*  More  detailed  information  on  this  Ord  and  Sir  John  Cullum,  who,  about 
Bubject  may  be  found  in  the  treatise  on  1780,  formed  a  valuable  series  of  speci- 
"  Monumental  Brasses  and  Slabs,"  by  mens  from  the  eastern  counties,  which 
the  Rev.  C.  Boutell ;  the  "  Monumental  subsequently,  by  the  bequest  of  Mr. 
Brasses  of  England,"  by  the  same  author;  Douce,  was  deposited  in  the  Print  Room 
and  the  **  Manual  for  the  study  of  Brasses,  at  the  British  Museum.  It  is  interesting 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  rubbings  in  the  as  comprising  memorials  which  have  since 
collection  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  been  destroyed  or  mutilated.  These  im- 
Society,"  Oxford,  1848.  A  list  of  Brasses  pressions  were  taken  with  damped  paper 
remaining  in  England  was  published  by  and  printing  ink,  which  was  spread  over 
the  Rev.  C.  Manning,  in  1846.  See  also  the  plate,  the  imperfections  being  subse- 
Waller's  series  of  Brasses,  the  volume  of  quently  filled  up  by  the  pen.  (See  Ni- 
Monumental  Brasses  published  by  the  chol's  Lit  Anecd.,  vi  393.)  A  plummet, 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  4to.  1846;  or  a  large  black-lead  pencil,  have  sufficed 
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Test.  Dom.  Job.  de  sancto  Quintino  militis,  1397. — ^  Do  et  lego  Tiginti  mar- 
cas  ad  emendam  quandam  petram  de  marble,  super  corpus  meum,  et  corpora 
LorsB  nuper  uxoris  mess,  et  Agnetis  uzoris  me»,  jacendam,  cum  tribus  ynvagini^ 
bus  de  UUon  supra  dictam  petram  punctis.**  Teet.  Ebor.  p.  ns. 

Test.  TbomsB  Ugbtred  militis,  1398. — ^^^Lego  ad  emendam  unam  petram 
marmoream  indentatam  cum  duabus  jfmaginihtu  patris  mei  et  matris  mesd  de 
laUmy  sculptis  in  anms  meis,  et  in  armis  de  les  Burdens,  ad  ponendum  super 
aepulcrum  domini  TbomsB  Ugbtred  patris  mei,  et  Willielmi  filii  mei,  in 
eoclesia  parocbiali  de  Catton,  dictss  Ebor.  dioceseos,  xl"       Test.  Ebor.  p.  S4S. 

Test.  Domini  Pbilippi  Darcy  militis,  1399. — ^^  Item  toIo  quod  ezecutores  mei 
ponant  super  sepulcrum  meum  lapidem  maimoreum  operatum  cum  duabta 
ymaginibue  de  laton,  ad  similitudinem  mei,  et  ElizabetsB  uxoris  mesB,  de 

predo  X>."  Test  Ebor.  p.  Sft5. 

B&ATTisHiNo^  Brandishing,  Bretizment,  Bretasyno,  Bre- 
TI8B,  Bretisement,  Breteche,  Berteiche,  Breteque,  Fr.  :  a  crest, 
battlement,  or  other  parapet. 

^'Et  desuper  istam  bistoriam  fenestrarum  erunt  bonesta  alours  et  bretesmontf 
batellata  et  kimellata ;  quae  quidem  alours  et  bretisement}  erunt  de  puro  acbiler 
et  plane  inciso,  tam  exterius  quam  interius.*' 

Contract  for  Durham  Dormitoiy,  1898.    Hist.  Dnnelin.  Script,  tres,  p.  dxzxL 

**  Bretrax  of  a  walle,  (various  readings  bretasce,  betrays,)  Propugnaculum.'^ 
Prompt  Parv.  "  A  bretasynge,  Propttffnaculum,''^  Catbol.  Angl.  MS.  A.D. 
1483.  "  Bretysyng."  Roy.  MS.  17.  c.  xvii.  In  Neckham's  treatise  de  XJten- 
silibus,  is  tbe  following  notice  of  a  castle :  '^Castrum  (chastd),  Oancelli  (lar- 
neue)  debitis  distinguantur  proporcionibus  ;  propugnacula  {brestaches)  et  pinne 
{bameiu)  turrim  eminent!  loco  sitam  muniant ;  nee  desint  crates  (deyes)  sua- 
tinentes  molares  (peret)  ejiciendos.*'  Cott.  MS.  Titus,  D.  xx.  witb  a  French 
interlinear  gloss.  See  Bertesca,  and  Bertescbia,  Ducange.  Jamieson*s  Dic- 
tionary under  Brettis. 

**  A  bretise  brade.*'  Ritson's  Metrical  Ronuncea.    Ywaine  and  Oawin,  line  IS8. 


Co  produce  very  fair  fac-similes  or  rub- 
bings; but  the  method  most  readily  avail- 
able 18  to  lay  tissue  paper  upon  the  plate, 
and  carefully  pass  over  it  a  soft  leather, 
or  pledget  of  linen  covered  with  black 
lead  and  oil,  which  must,  however,  be 
sparingly  used.  By  this  means  a  clear 
impression  may  rapidly  be  obtained  ; 
bat  a  more  satisfactory,  although  rather 
more  tedious  mode  of  operation,  is  to  em- 
ploy paper  of  moderately  stout  quality, 
and  a  mixture  of  black-lead,  bees-wax, 
and  tallow,  to  which  may  be  added  roain, 


to  give  the  desired  degree  of  hardness. 
The  compound  known  by  the  name  of 
heel -ball  is  now  commonly  employed  for 
this  purpose.  Coloured  wax  imitating 
the  brass,  when  used  with  dark-coloured 
paper,  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  is  much  used.  By  means  also  of 
unsized  paper,  moistened,  and  dabbed  with 
a  soft  clothes-brush,  impressions  may  be 
obtained ;  and  this  process  will  be  found 
highly  useful,  where  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
cure a  fac-simile  of  an  incised  slab,  an 
inscription,  or  sculpture  in  low  relief 
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"  And  on  the  topp  of  the  coTer  (of  the  Shrine  of  8.  Cuthbert  &t  Durham) 
honi  eod  to  end,  was  jaoat  fjne  hrattUhing  of  carved  worke,  cutt  owte  with 
dngoiu,  kud  other  beuts,  moat  artificiallj  wrought." 

Antient  IU1«  oF  Dnrluun,  p.  I. 

Bretezed,  embattled. 

"  Euerj  towra  bratexed  was  so  cleoe 

Of  chose  rtone,  that  were  not  ferre  uonder."     Ljdgite'i  Boka  or  Tror. 

BREAST-acMMiK,  Beessuher,  Breabt-sommer,  £a&/t>re,  Som- 

nier.  Fa.,  Trove  maetira,  Ital.,  ©c^n>elle,  Ger.  :  a  beam  or  hum- 

MBK  Bupporting  the  front  of  a  building,  &c.,  after  the  mamier 

(^  a  liutet.     It  is  distinguished  from  a  lintel  hy  its  hearing  the 


whole  superstructure  of  wall,  &c.,  instead  of  only  a  small  portion 
over  an  opening :  thus  the  beam  over  a  common  shop-front,  which 
carries  the  wall  of  the  bouse  above  it,  is  a  bressumer :  so  also 
is  the  lower  beam  of  the  front  of  a  gallery,  &c.,  upon  which  the 
frame-work  of  its  floor  is  supported. 
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Brick,  Brique,  Fr,,  Mattone,  Ital.,  3lc8clflein,a»auerjicitt,  ^atU 
jiein,  S5ranb)lein,  Ger.  To  attempt  any  description  of  the  bricks 
used  by  Eastern  nations  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
work ;  no  allusion  is  therefore  made  to  them.  The  Bomans  had 
bricks  of  various  sizes*',  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  required,  but  all  of  them  were  of  much  thinner  pro- 
portions than  the  modem  or  Flemish  brick  now  in  use;  the 
clay  of  which  they  were  made  is  generally  found  to  have  been 
very  well  tempered,  and  the  bricks  well  pressed  and  thoroughly 
burnt:  they  are  sometimes  deeply  scratched  on  the  surface, 
apparently  to  make  the  mortar  adhere  to  them  better  than  if 
they  were  perfectly  smooth,  as  at  Dover  castle,  and  some  of  those 
from  Yerulam.  At  Idllebonne  in  Normandy  some  have  lumps 
raised,  and  others  have  notches  cut  on  the  surface,  probably  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  Bomans  used  bricks  extensively  in  the  buildings  which 
they  erected  in  this  country,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  so  simple  and  useful  an  art  would  ever  have  been  lost. 
The  necessity  for  providing  tUes  for  roofs  in  countries  where 
other  materials  were  not  easily  to  be  procured,  would,  it  may  be 
imagined,  have  caused  the  art  of  making  them  to  be  preserved ; 
and  bricks  are  certainly  not  more  difficult  to  make.  It  must 
however  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  preservation  of  the  art  after  the  time  of  the 
Bomans,  and  most  of  the  buildings,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom,  which  are  not  Boman,  of  higher  antiquity  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  bricks  are 

*  Roman  bricks  have  been  measured  thick.     Also,  in  France,  at  Auton,  1  foot 

and  found  of  the  following  sizes  at  the  Scinches  by  1  foot 0) inches,  and 2) thick, 

places  here  enumerated.      At  Bignor,  At  Bourges,  1  foot  2|  inches  by  10  inches, 

Sussex,  8  inches  square,  and  1  and  1^  and  IJ  thick.     At  Tours,  I  foot  2  inches 

thick;  11  inches  and  11)  square,  and  1}  by  1  foot,  and  1)  thick ;  2  feet  by  1  foot 

thick;  1  foot  1  inch  by  10^,  and  1}  thick;  1   inch,  and  \\  thick.     At  Lillebonne, 

paving  bricks  6  inches  and  6^  square.  7|  inches  sqiuire,  and  1  thick  ;  8^  square, 

At  S.  Alban's,  1  foot  6  inches  by  1  foot,  and  1^  thick ;  1  foot  2  inches  by  11,  and 

and  1)  inches  thick.     Eynesford  Castle,  1)  thick;  1  foot  2)  inches  by  lO^*  and 

Kent,  8  inches  by  8),  and  2  inches  thick;  from  1|  to  1]  thick;  1  foot  4  inches  by 

1  foot  2  inches  by   11},  and  If  Hiick;  11),  and  1)  thick ;  1  foot  5  inches  by  11 

1  foot  4  inches  by  11 J  inches,  and  1]  inches,  and  \\  thick. 
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foimd^  are  evidently  constructed  with  the  wrecks  of  Roman 
work^  as  the  churches  of  Brixworth  in  Northamptonshire^  and 
Darent  in  Kent,  and  the  ruined  church  in  Dover  castle,  but 
bricks  are  so  constantly  met  with  in  the  walls  of  the  churches 
in  the  eastern  counties,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  in  that  dis- 
trict the  use  of  them  has  never  been  relinquished.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  S.  Alban's  abbey  church,  which  was  erected 
by  Abbot  Paul  (who  was  appointed  in  1077)  during  the  first 
eleven  years  of  his  holding  the  office,  is  built  with  bricks; 
but  it  is  recorded  by  Matthew  Paris*,  that  these  were  taken 
firqm  the  ruins  of  the  adjoining  city  of  Yerulam,  and  it  is 
evident  from  an  examination  of  them  that  many  have  been 
used  in  other  buildings^.    The  semicircular  arch  of  the  south 


■  "Iste  (Paulus  Abbas)  banc  Eccle- 
nam  ccteraqae  sdificia,  prster  pisto* 
nam  et  pinsinocbium  reedificavit ;  ex 
lapidibus  et  tegulis  Yeteris  Civitatis 
Verolamii"— Mattbew  Paris,  p.  1001. 
1.42. 

"  Paulas  autem  Abbas,  cum  jam  Abbas 
xj  amiis  extitisset,  infra  eosdem  annos 
totam  Ecclesiam  Sancti  Albani,  cum 
moltis  aliis  aedificiis,  opere  construxit 
lateritio."— Ibid.  p.  1002. 1.  6. 

'  A  close  examination  will  erery  here 
and  there  detect  portions  of  Roman  mortar 
adhering  to  the  bricks,  which  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  mortar  used  in  after  ages, 
as  to  afford  the  strongest  corroboration  of 
the  truth  ofwhat  Matthew  Paris  states.  In 
the  newel  of  part  of  the  staircase,  leading 
to  the  tower,  are  some  circular  bricks 
which  have  been  noticed  as  appearing  to 
have  been  made  for  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  therefore  as  afibrding 
evidence  that  the  making  of  bricks  was 
practised  at  the  time  the  abbey  church 
was  built ;  these  bricks,  however,  do  not 
iumish  a  dear  proof  of  this  fact,  for  they 
are  used  only  in  part  of  the  newel,  and 
are,  except  towards  the  bottom,  mixed 
with  others  which  have  been  cut  into  a 
circular  form ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  if  any  had  been  made, 


enough  would  have  been  provided  to  have 
completed  the  work ;  it  is  possible  that  the 
bricks  in  question  may  have  been  used  for 
columns  in  the  Roman  city  that  were 
stuccoed.  It  is,  however,  rather  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  ruins  of  Verulam, 
though  a  large  city,  can  have  supplied 
such  vast  numbers  of  bricks  as  are  used 
in  this  church ;  yet  as  the  whole  country, 
for  a  great  many  miles  round,  is  totally 
devoid  of  stone,  it  may  \>e  supposed  that 
all  erections  for  which  flints  were  unsuit- 
able, would  have  been  of  brick ;  and  much 
of  the  Roman  mortar  adheres  so  imper- 
fectly, that  there  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
much  difficulty  in  cleaning  them  suffi- 
ciently to  be  used  again :  still  it  is  very 
possible  that  part  only  of  the  bricks  used 
in  the  church  may  have  been  taken  from 
Verulam,  and  the  rest  may  have  been 
made  for  the  occasion. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Roman 
mortar;  it  was  generally  made  with 
pounded  brick,  which  gives  it  a  reddish 
colour,  and  the  coarser  particles  are 
easily  discovered  from  their  contrast  to 
the  white  lime;  when  bricks  have  been 
taken  from  a  Roman  building  and  used 
again,  there  are  generally  some  portions 
of  the  original  mortar  to  be  found  ad- 
hering to  some  of  them. 
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doorway  of  Britford  church,  WUts,  is  turned  vnth  bricks  one 
foot  in  length  and  eleven  inches  and  a-half  in  width ;  this  door- 
way has  features  which  are  in  common  with  some  of  those  that 
are  remarkable  in  the  churches  of  Bamack,  Wittering,  &c.,  a 
class  of  buildings  certainly  of  early  date,  but  whether  prior  to 
the  Conquest  has  not  yet  been  proved.  In  Colchester  castle, 
which  is  of  late  Norman  date,  bricks  are  used  in  the  greatest 
profusion :  some  of  them  have  Soman  mortar  adhering  to  them, 
and  have  therefore  been  taken  from  earlier  buildings,  but  a  por- 
tion of  them  may  have  been  made  at  the  time  the  castle  was 
erected;  they  are  of  various  sizes,  some  very  large,  of  deep  red 
colour  and  compact  substance.  The  earliest  building  known  to 
exist  in  this  country,  built  with  bricks  resembling  the  modem  or 
Flemish  brick,  is  Little  Wenham  Hall  in  Suffolk,  which  is  of 
about  the  date  1260 :  these  are  about  nine  and  three  quarter 
inches  long,  four  and  three  quarter  inches  wide,  and  two  and 
a  quarter  inches  thick ;  in  colour  they  are  paler  than  ordinary 
red  bricks,  but  are  redder  than  the  common  white  brick  of 
Suffolk :  part  of  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  is  also  built  with 
bricks  of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponds  in  style  with  the  hall. 


K~.i  ^t 
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Bfick-WQrk,  UtUc  tr*iihuB  H«U,  r.  \M>. 
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At  Danbury  church,  Essex,  bricks  have  been  found  under 
circumstances  shewing  them  to  be  of  medieval  make,  and  of  date 
not  later  than  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
a  description  of  them  is  given  in  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
vol.  V.  At  Frittenden  church,  Kent,  were  three  sunk  quatrefoils 
of  moulded  brick  used  as  ornaments  in  the  wall  of  the  chancel 
the  most  perfect  of  which  has  been  carefully  preserved,  when 
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the  chancel  was  rebuilt.  In  the  Red  Tower  and  S.  Mary's  abbey 
at  York,  (work  of  the  fifteenth  century,)  the  bricks  are  ten  inches 
and  ten  inches  and  a  half  long,  five  inches  wide,  and  from  one 
inch  and  a-half  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  In  a  wall  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  bricks  fifteen  inches 
long  and  three  and  a  half  thick.  In 
the  Perpendicular  style,  bricks  were  ^^^^KV^Rnjll 
very  frequently  used   in    districts   in  wJ^W^^ 

which  stone  was  not  easily  procurable,  ' • '-—^ — 

as  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  they  were  often  moulded  for  the 
jambs  of  the  doors  and  windows,  cornices,  and  other  dressings ; 
sometimes  they  were  used  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  at  Sutton  Park,  "f^^'^^P^  "j  t 
Surrey,  a  house  of  the  time  of  Henry  ^^^^^^ 
VIII.,  where  the  walls  are  of  red  brick,  and  the  jambs  and 
heads  of  the  doors  and  windows,  mullions,  transoms,  and  other 
dressings,  in  large  pieces  of  burnt  clay  or  brick  of  a  strong 
cream  colour,  which  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  stone;  these 
have  been  made  in  moulds,  and  the  mullions  have  an  ornamental 
pattern  in  relief  in  the  hollows  of  the  sides ;  they  were  brought 
from  the  Low  Coimtries,  where  this  style  of  building  was  common. 
Since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  bricks  have  been  a  very  common 
material  for  buildings,  more  especially  for  houses,  of  which 
numerous  fine  specimens  remain,  more  particularly  in  the  parts 
of  the  kingdom  which  do  not  yield  an  abimdance  of  stone. 
Examples  of  brick-work  may  be  seen  at  the  churches  of  Let- 
combe  Basset',  Berkshire;  the  Holy  Trinity,  Kingston  upon 
Hull;  Greenstead,  Essex;  Sarrat,  Hertfordshire;  and  the  chapel 
at  Groombridge,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

In  the  construction  of  their  walls  the  Romans  usually  em- 
ployed bricks  only  in  layers  or  bands  at  intervals,  varying  from 
one  to  about  four  feet  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  work 

*    The    tower    of    Letcombe    Basset  and  the  brick- work  has  every  appearance 

church,  near  Wantage,  Berks,  is  built  of  of  being  cotemporary  with  them.     The 

brick,  with  stone  quoins  and  dressings  to  chancel  of  Kingston,  built  of  brick,  is  in 

the  windows  and  stringcourse,  which  are  the  Decorated  style, 
clearly  the  work  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
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together :  these  bands  occasionally  consisted  of  single  courses, 
but  more  commonly  of  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  of  as  many 
as  five,  (see  Idllebonne  aud  Colchester,  Plate  12,  and  the  examples 
of  Roman  masonry  in  plate  107.) 
In  English  architecture  previous 
to  the  time  of  William  III.,  brick- 
work was  constructed  with  old 
English  bond,  the  courses  be- 
ing laid  alternately  headers  and 
stretchers*,  but  in  his  reign  the 
Flemish  bond  was  introduced,  in 
which  the  bricks  in  each  course 
are  laid  alternately  header  and  --j^.^^ 
stretcher. 

**  Eke  in  pillen  of  Mehe  full  harde  ybake, 
Which  wer  yp  set,  long,  large,  and  huge.**  udgate'a  Boceaoe,  fo.  tU. 
Bridob,  Pant,  Fr.,  Ponie,  Ital.,  JBriicf e,  Ger.  :  a  construction 
with  one  or  more  open  intervals  under  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  over  a  river  or  other  space.  Bridges  are  of  wood, 
iron,  stone,  or  brick;  the  extreme  supports  of  the  arches  at 
each  end  are  called  hutments  or  abutments;  the  solid  parts 
between  the  arches  are  called  piers,  and  the  fences  on  the 
sides  of  the  road  or  pathway,  parapets.  Bridges  of  stone  or 
brick  seem  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Romans ;  there  are 
remains  of  many  of  their  bridges  in  Italy  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  some  traces  of  them  have  been  found  in  this 
country*.    Chapels  were  often  erected  upon  bridges  or  in  con- 


*  A  header  is  a  brick  laid  with  the  end 
or  head  exposed  to  view ;  a  stretcher  has 
the  side  exposed. 

*  Of  the  bridges  of  the  middle  ages  we 
have  some  interesting  specimens  still  re- 
maining in  an  entire  state,  or  nearly  so. 

Of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries : 
at  Durham  is  one  said  to  be  Norman,  two 
arches,  with  ribs  perfect,  the  parapet  mo- 
dem ;  at  Stamford  is  one  half  Norman, 
half  Early  English;  at  Fountain's  Abbey, 
Yorkshire,  are  two  small  bridges,  one 


Norman,  the  other  Early  English ;  New 
bridge  near  Kingston,  Berks ;  at  Hunt- 
ingdon (supposed  to  be  of  this  date), 
the  parapet  overhangs  on  trefoil  arches ; 
at  Woolbridge,  Dorsetshire;  Trotton, 
Sussex,  Fisherton  bridge  and  Hanham 
bridge,  near  Salisbury;  the  remains  of 
one  at  Banbury. 

Of  the  fourteenth  century :  Bideford, 
Devon ;  Crowland,  Lincolnshire ;  Dur- 
ham ;  Barnard  Castle. 

Of  the  fifteenth  century:  Rochester, 
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nection  with  ihem,  as  for  example  the  chapel  of  S.  William  on 
the  Ouse  bridge  at  York;  that  of  S.  Anne  on  Wakefield  bridge 
(described  by  Messrs.  Buckler) ;  those  of  S.  Ives,  Avignon,  &c. 

Broach,  Vtotffti  an  old  English  term  for  a 
spire;  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
as  in  Leicestershire,  where  it  is  used  to  denote  a 
spire  springing  from  the  tower  without  any  inter- 
mediate parapet.  (See  Spire.)  The  term  ''to 
broche'^  seems  to  be  also  used  in  old  building 
accounts,  perhaps  for  cutting  the  stones  in  the 
form  of  voussoirs. 

"  In  hewinge,  hroehinge,  and  scaplyn  of  stone  for  the 

chapell,  3#.  4rf."  Clupel  Roll.  Darham  CMU^  1M4.  °""^  ^^'^""'^  D«tfUfa,. 

"  Paid  for  stone  and  expenoes  at  the  quarrel  to  the  hroachy 
**  There  is  coming  home  stone  to  the  broach  10  score  foot  and  5/* 

Aeete.  nlaiing  to  the  building  of  Looth  Steeple,  &e.,  1600—1618.    ArohnoL,  toL  z.  pp.  70,  Tl. 

**  Turns  et  spera  sive  le  broehe  ecclesiss  carmelitarum  de  firatribus  carmeli- 
tarum  Bristoll,  continet  altitude  200  pedes.'*  w.  Worceet,  p.  244. 

"  In  one  howres  space  y*  hroeh  of  the  steple  was  brent  downe  to  y*  battle- 

mentes.**  The  tme  reporte  of  the  bTurning  of  the  steple  and  church  of  Pftoles  in  London, 

Annol6<{l.    Areh«ol.,  toL  zi.  pp.  76,  77. 

BuLKER,  a  term  used  in  Lincolnshire  for  a  beam  or  rafter. 
(Nicholson's  Architectural  Diet.). 

Buttress,  Votte$()S»  Vottajs,  Idottajsnte,  Voteva$($(e»  Contrefort,  Epe- 
ran,  Buit^,Yji,,  Contraforte,  Sperone,  PunieUo,lTAij.,  @trebej)feiler, 
Stutde^GER. :  a  projection  from  a  wall  to  create  additional  strength 
and  support.  Buttresses,  properly  so  called,  are  not  used  in  classi- 
cal architecture,  as  the  projections  are  formed  into  pilasters,  antse, 
or  some  other  feature  in  the  general  arrangement  so  as  to  disguise 
or  destroy  the  appearance  of  strength  and  support.  Norman  but- 
tresses, especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  style,  are  generally 
of  considerable  breadth  and  yery  small  projection,  and  add  so 
little  to  the  substance  of  the  wall  that  it  may  be  supposed 
they  were  used  at  least  as  much  for  ornament  as  for  support : 

(the  body  of  the  bridge  only) ;  Aylesford,      shire,  a  very  small  one,  in  the  meadows 
Kent ;  Yalding,  Kent ;  Wansford,  North-      near  the  church. 
amptonahire;  Minster  Lorell,  Oxford- 
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they  are  commonly  not  divided  into  stages,  bat  continue  of  the 
same  breadth  and  thickness  &om  the  ground  to  the  top,  and 
either  die  into  the  wall  with  a  slope  immediately  below  the 
parapet,  as  at  S.  Mary's,  Leicester  (Plate  37),  or  are 
continued  up  to  the  parapet,  which  frequently  over- 
han|^  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  wall  as  much  as 
the  buttresses  project  in  order  to  receive  them,  as 
at  Fountain's  abbey  (Plate  ST).  Sometimes  Nor- 
man buttresses  are  small  semicircular  projections,  as 
at  S.  Peter's,  Northampton,  and  the  nave  of  the 
church  of  S.  Bemi,  at  Rheims,  (which  appears  as 
old  as  very  early  Norman  work,)  where  those  of  the 
aisles  are  stopped  abruptly  by  the  projecting  eaves, 
and  those  of  the  clerestory  die  into  the  wall  in  a 
point ;  at  the  keep  of  the  castle  of  Loaches,  in  Tou-  , 
rtune,  the  buttresses  are  semicircular  projections  upon  a  broad 
flat  lace :  occasionally  small  shafts  are  worked  on  the  angles  of 
Norman  buttresses,  but  these  generally  in- 
dicate that  the  work  is  late.  See  Glaston- 
bury abbey  (Plate  87).  At  the  prioiy  of 
Monk's  Horton,  in  Kent,  is  a  Norman 
buttress  terminating  in  an  acute  angle  with 
a  roll  on  the  top,  a  rare  instance  of  ap- 
proximation to  the  triangular  beads  of  the 
succeeding  style,  and  a  proof  of  its  near 
^proach.  (Plate  37.)  Early  English  but- 
tresses have,  usually,  considerably  less 
breadth  and  much  greater  projection  than 
the  Norman,  and  often  stand  out  very 
boldly  J  they  are  sometimes  continued 
throughout  their  whole  height  without  any 
diminution,  but  are  oftener  broken  into 
stages  with  a  successive  reduction  in  their 
projection^  and  not  unfrequently  in  their 
width  also,  in  each;  the  set-offs  dividing 
the  stages   are  generally  doped   at  a  very  acute   angle:   the 
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battresses  tenninate  at  the  top  either  with  a  pliun  slope  dying 
into  the  wall,  or  with  a  triangular  head  (or  pediment)  which 
B<mietimes  stands  against  the  parapet,  Bometiinea  below  it,  and 
sometimes  rises  above  it,  producing  something  of  the  effect  of  a 
pinnacle  (as  at  Lincoln,  Plate  38,  and  Southwell  minster,  Plate 
89).     The  buttresses  at  the  angles  of  buildings  in  the  Early 

English  style  usually  con- 
Jw'  sist  either  of  a  pair,  one 

—       standing  on  each  side  of 

the  angle  (see  Pottem, 

Plate  39),  or  of  one  lai^e 

square   buttress  entirely 

covering  the  angle,  and 

this  is    sometimes   sur- 
mounted by  a  pinnacle, 

as  at   the   east   end    of 

Battle    church,    Sussex ; 

pinnacles  on  buttresses  of 

other  kinds  in  this  style 

are  very  rare,  and  are  in- 
dications that  the  work  is 

late°:  the  angles  of  Early 

English  buttresses  are  " 
■  very  commonly  cham-  n»«mi^"jij>j-i- 
fered  off,  and  are  occasionally  moulded :  with  this  style  flying 
buttresses  seem  first  to  have  been  used'',  but  they  did  not  become 
common  till  a  subsequent  period.  In  the  Decorated  style  the 
buttresses  are  almost  invariably  worked  in  stages,  and  are  very 


in  EagUnd.  Thia  remark  only  sppliei 
lo  fljiDg  l)uttreM«8  which  >l»nd  com- 
pletely free  above  Ihe  roof  of  the  tide 
aialei.  The  half  aichee  over  the  trifariiun 
■t  Durham,  Norwich,  and  elteirhere, 
■pTiDging  &om  the  outer  waL  of  the  aiale 
to  aupport  Ihe  wall  of  the  clereator;,  ue 
in  principle  flying  buttreeaea,  although 
under  the  roof  of  the  aiile ;  they  are  good 
Norman  work.     (See  ARCU-BiTTHCas.) 


They  we  to  be  found  on  the  louth 
tide  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Sees, 
and  the  north  tide  of  the  choir  of  that  of 
Anxerre  in  Franct 

*  At  the  cathedral  and  La  Petite  Egliie, 
■t  S.  Da,  in  France,  are  plain  flying 
battreaaei  of  a  aljle  correaponding  appa- 
tently  with  our  Notmtn,  and  fniin  theae 
and  other  exauiplea  it  appeirt  that  on 
the  conlinenl  they  were  lued  earlier  Ihtn 
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often  ornamented,  firequently  with  niches,  &c.,  with  crocketed 
canopies  and  other  carved  decorations;  and  they  very  com- 
monly, in  large  buildings,  terminate  in  pinnacles,  which  are 
sometimes  of  open  work,  forming  niches  or  canopies  for  statues, 
as  at  Gadsby  (Plate  40) :  with  the  introduction  of  this  style  the 
angle  buttresses  began  to  be  set  diagonally,  as  at  the  beautiful 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Oxford  (Plate  40).  In  the  Perpendicular  style,  the  buttresses 
differ  but  little  in  general  form  and  arrangement  from  the  Deco- 
rated ;  but  the  ornaments  of  the  buttresses  in  each  of  the  styles 
partook  of  the  prevailing  character  of  the  architecture,  and  varied 
with  it :  thus  in  the  later  specimens  of  the  fifteenth  century  they 
are  more  frequently  panelled  than  at  any  previous  period,  as 
at  S.  Lawrence  church,  Evesham,  and  the  Divinity  School, 
Oxford.     (Plate  41.) 

"  Erunt  etiam  in  eodem  muro  quatuor  ostia,  &c.  &c.  cum  uno  bono  botras 
et  subBtantiali  inter  finem  dicti  mini  et  le  sowthgavill.** 

Cont.  for  Darham  Dorm.  1898.    Hist.  Danelm.  Scrip,  ties,  clxxx. 

*^  And  aither  of  the  said  Isles  shal  have  six  mighty  Botrasse  of  Fre  stone 
den-hewyn  ;  and  every  Botrasse  fynisht  with  a  fynial." 

Contract  for  Fotberinghay  Church,  p.  23. 

.  \      "A  body  Boterasse  and  a  comer  hoterasae.^^   wiiiiam  of  Woroetter,  itin.,  p.  209. 
f '    _  1      **  A  hoUrts  made  w»  hardo  asheler  of  Kent  1.  foot." 


\  ■  ^i 


Bepenciona  done  within  the  Kjrng's  Tower  of  London.    Bailey 's.Hiat.  of  the  Tower, 
Appendix,  ToL  L  p.  zxriii. 

Byzantine  Architecture.  This  term  includes  the  several 
styles  of  architecture  which  were  employed  in  the  Byzantine 
empire  from  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  328,  to 
its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  M.  Couchaud®  divides 
it  into  three  periods:  the  first  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  of  which  very  few  examples  remain, 
but  which  are  amply  described  by  Eusebius ;  the  second  period, 
including  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  extending  to  the  eleventh 

•  Eglises    Byzantines  en   Grdce    par  les  Eglises  de  Salonique.  Bull.  Archsol., 

A.   Couchaud,  architecte.     Paris,   1841,  torn.  iv.  p.  523 ;  Blouet,  Expedition  scien- 

1842.    See  also  Instructions  du  Comity  tifiquedeMorte;  Dubois  deMontperreux, 

Historique  du  Gouvemement  Fran9ais.  Voyage  au  Caucase,  Par.  1839. 
4to.  Paris,  1842.    Texier,  memoire  sur 
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ceotuiy,  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  now  reinidu> 
ing  that  belong  purely  to  this  architecture;  the  third  period, 
&oin  the  eleventh  century  to  the  final  conquest  of  Greece  by  the 
Turks,  shews  the  influence  of  the  Venetian  conquests,  and  ex- 
hibits a  mixture  of  ItaUan  features  and  details.  At  this  period 
the  pointed  arch  is  frequently  used,  and  fresco  paintings  take  the 
place  of  the  mosaics  so  profusely  used  in  the  earlier  styles.  The 
ground-plans  also  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Latin  form ;  the 
fronts  are  terminated  by  pediments,  which  are  not  found  in  the 
earlier  period,  and  the  windows  are  closed  by  slabs  of  stone  or 
marble,  pierced  with  round  holes  to  admit  light. 

The  plan  of  the  Grecian  or  By- 
santiue  churches  was  usually  .that 
of  the  Greek  cross,  with  a  large  _,^^_^^BTTH 
cupola  rising  from  the  centre,  and  i^ 
semi-cupolas  crowning  the  four  arms,  [ 
commonly  having  three  apses  to-   ' 
wards  the  east.     The  arches  were 
generally   semicircular,    sometimes 
segmental,  or  of  the  horse-shoe 
form.      The   capitals    of   columns 

were  little  more  than  square  or  rounded 
blocks,  tapered  downwards,  and  adorned 
with  foliage  or  basket  work. 

The  masonry  of  Byzantine  churches 
usuaUy  has  horizon- 
tal courses  of  brick 
introduced  in  a  simi- 
lar manuerto  B>oman 
work,  and  frequently 
also  vertical  lines  of 
the  same  material.  The  surface  of  the 
wall  is  also  ornamented  on  the  exterior  with  tiles,  formed  into 
various  figures,  such  as  the  Gamma,  and  others  similar.  The  in- 
ner surface  of  the  walls  is  richly  ornamented  with  mosaics,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  feature  of  these  styles,  though  they  may 
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occasionally  be  found  in  late  Roman  work.  The  arches  of  the 
windows  are  Bemicircular,  and  formed  either 
entirely  of  brick  or  of  bricks  and  stone  alter- 
nately. The  mouldings  are  of  a  marked  charac- 
ter, distinct  from  the  Roman,  with  a  bold  pro- 
jection, and  the  edges  generally  rounded  off; 
they  are  commonly  ornamented  with  sculptured 
foliage  in  low  relief,  and  frequently  with  mosaics 
or  panting  also.     A  sort  of  zig-zag  ornament, 

laid  flat  in  a  hollow,  with  the  points 
outwards,  is  of  frequent  use  in  bands, 
'  along  the  face  of 
the  building,  and  _ 
especially  under  the  1 
eaves,  in  the  place 
««i  w  >.»..,  a.  von. "  "w™.  usually     occupied 

by  the  cornice  or  the  corbel-table.  The  foliage  is  of  a  peculiar 
stiff  kind,  somewhat  resembling  the 
^  ancient  Greek,  but  still  having  a  cha- 
racter of  its  own.  The  constant  use 
of  the  apse  is  a  marked  featiu^,  and 
its  plan  is  usually  circular  within  and 
i.»™™...«,j»„  polygonal  without.    The  church  of  S. 

Sophia  at  Constantinople  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  type  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture. The  examples  in  Greece  and  1 
the  neighbouring  countries  are  very  I 
numerous:  the  churches  of  Bonn,       cku^rf..iiu,.i-i,.ri...«i.w. 
&c.,  on  the  Rhine  bear  some  resemblance  to  it,  and  there  are 
some  similar  examples  in  France.     The  domical  vaulted  cupolas, 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  this  style, 
are  not  fbnnd  in  England'. 

'  Mr.  Hope,  in  hu  Hiilor;  of  Archi-  ipreadwhemeTliluniBminuesUbliilied, 

tectnre,  hu  ugued,  with  conajdenble  in-  from  India  to  Spun ;  atiil  that  the  An- 

g«nuity,  that  (he  Mohunmedui  moiques  hua,  the  Peraiui,  and  tlie  Moorish  itylei 

were  borrowed  from  thia  source,  and  that  were  all  derived  (rani  the  uune  source ; 

thus  the  archilFCture  of  Constantinople  but  unfortunatel;  the  known  dates  of  ex- 
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Pendentives,  or  Squinches^  across  the  angles  of  a  square  build- 
ing to  carry  a  circular  or  polygonal  upper  story  or  domical  vault, 
seem  to  have  been  first  used  in  this  style,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  Isidorus,  the  architect  who  rebuilt  the 
church  of  S.  Sophia^,  in  the  sixth  century.  The  doorways  of 
this  style  are  commonly  square-headed  with  a  semicircular,  or  in 
the  later  specimens  sometimes  a  pointed,  arch  over  the  flat  lintel, 
the  intermediate  space  or  tympanum  being  sometimes  left  open, 
sometimes  closed  and  fiUed  with  ornament. 

lABINET,  Fb.  and  Gbr.,  Gabineiio,  Ital.  :  a  retired 
chamber  appropriated  to  study,  writing,  private  con- 
verse, or  the  custody  of  papers,  of  curiosities,  and  of 
the  most  precious  pictures.  The  word  is  also  often 
employed  for  any  small  room  appended  to  a  larger  one,  whatever 
its  purpose  may  be.  The  tablinum  and  cubictUum  of  the  ancients 
were  equivalent  to  our  cabinet.  The  exedra  was  also  employed  for 
private  conversation.  A  cabinet  of  pictures,  of  natural  history,  or 
curiosities,  may  be  understood  in  a  larger  sense  as  including  a  series 
of  rooms  or  gallery,  the  pinacotheca  of  the  ancients.  (See  Closet.) 
Cable-moulding,  Tore  torduy  Torsade,  Cable,  Fr.  :  a  bead, 
or  torus  moulding,  cut  in  imitation  of  the  twisting  of  a  rope, 
much  used  in  the  later  period  of  the  Norman  style.  (Plates 
115,  117,  fig.  4.) 

Cabling,  Rudenture,  Fr.,  Rudente,  Ital.  :  a  round  moulding 
frequently  worked  in  the  flutes  of  columns,  pilasters,  &c.,  in 
classical  architecture,  and  nearly  filling  up  the  hollow  part: 
they  seldom  extend  higher  than  the  third  part  of  the  shaft. 


itting  buildings  do  not  hannonize  with 
this  theory,  and  the  resemblances  which 
may  occasionaUy  be  traced  are  probably 
in  a  great  degree  accidental,  both  being 
derived  from  the  same  conmion  source, 
Roman.  The  very  old  churches  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  those  of  France, 
more  closely  resemble  the  basilical 
churches  of  Rome  than  those  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  but  very  seldom  can 
the  Greek  cross  be  detected  in  theuL 
Venice,  it  is  true,  by  its  nearness,  and 
ttfll  more  by  its  conmierce  with  Greece, 


was  induced  to  hire  Greeks  for  the  build- 
ing of  S.  Mark's.  S.  Antonio  di  Padua 
somewhat  resembles  a  Greek  church; 
but,  these  two  excepted,  all  the  other 
old  churches,  in  Western  Europe,  are 
after  the  Latin  and  not  the  Greek  church 
model  Some  of  the  churches  in  Sicily 
shew  Greek  detail,  with  the  Latin  plan 
and  distribution. 

'  See  Dallaway's  Constantinople,  4ta, 
1797,  p.  52,  and  Gibbon's  Roman  Em- 
pire, Tol.  vii.  p.  1)7)  and  toL  xii.  p.  145. 


104.  CAEN-STONE— CANOPY. 

Caen-stone^  the  quarries  near  Caen  appear  to  have  been 
worked  from  a  very  early  period;  and  from  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  stone  for  building  purposes,  and  the  facility  of  water 
carriage,  it  was  extensively  used  in  several  parts  of  England. 
There  is  a  licence.  May,  1460,  to  the  abbot  of  Westminster  to 
import  Caen-stone  for  the  repairs  of  the  monastery,  given  in 
Bymer,  xi.  452.  It  was  an  article  of  importation  as  late  as 
Maiy;  for  in  the  Custom-House  rates,  1582,  occurs  ''Cane- 
stones,  the  tun,  6s.  Sd.'* 

Calton,  Caillau,  Fa. :  flint  or  pebble-stone,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  eastern  counties  and  in  Sussex,  and  other  chalk  dis- 
tricts. 

^  Oaljon  rounde  stone,  rudut.  Etc  ntdui  etto  lapU  dums  pariurque  ro- 
iundus.*^  Prompt.  Panr. — "  Caljon,  stone,  calion,^^  Palsg.  See  churchwardens 
of  Walden,  accounts  1466-7. — Cost  of  making  the  porch  '^  for  the  foundacyon, 
and  caljon  and  sande."    Hist,  of  Audlej  End,  225. 

^  The  same  to  be  wrought  with  calion  and  hrtke^  with  foreyns." 

Aoeoonta  of  Littto  SaschMn,  ap.  Otge't  SnfEUk,  p.  liO. 

Caissons,  Casioni,  Ital.  :  a  term  adopted  from  the  French 
for  the  sunk  panels  of  flat  or  arched  ceilings,  soffits,  &c.,  the 
Lacunaria  of  the  ancients.     (See  Lacunar.) 

Cambir-bbam,  a  beam  curved  slightly  upwards. 

Campanile,  Campamle,  Ital.  :  a  name  adopted  from  the  Italian 
for  a  beU-tower ;  they  are  generally  attached  to  the  church,  but 
are  sometimes  unconnected  with  it,  as  at  Chichester  cathedral, 
and  are  sometimes  united  merely  by  a  covered  passage,  as  at 
Lapworth,  Warwickshire.  There  are  several  examples  of  de- 
tached bell-towers  still  remaining,  as  at  Evesham,  Worcester- 
shire; Berkeley,  Gloucestershire;  Walton,  Norfolk;  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire;  Chichester,  Sussex;  and  a  very  curious  one, 
entirely  of  timber,  with  the  frame  for  the  bells  springing  from 
the  ground,  at  Pembridge,  Herefordshire.  At  Salisbury  a  fine 
Early  English  detached  campanile,  200  feet  in  height,  of  which 
the  lower  part  was  of  stone  in  two  stories,  surmounted  by  a 
timber  turret  and  spire,  stood  near  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  cathedral,  but  was  destroyed  by  Wyatt. 

Canoft,  (from  Conopeum,  Lat.,  the  tester  and  curtains  of  a 
bed;  literally  a  mosquito  net,  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
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luivw^,  a  gnat,)  Dais,  Fr.,  BaUacchino,  Ital.  :  any  projecting 
oovering  over  an  altar,  statue,  or  other  object;  a  ciborium  or 

BALDAQUIN. 

*'  Oanopeum  quod  suspenditur  super  altare.'* 

NecTologium  Eccletiae  Pat.  ap.  Dacange. 

"  ConopeUf  conopieu.    Voile,  rideau,  conopeum" 

Roqaefort,  Olosaair*  de  la  langae  Bomane. 

**  Canope,  canapeum,"  prompt*.  panrai>.  *^  Canapy  to  be  borne  oyer  the 
■ftcrament  or  over  a  kjnges  head.  paUe,  cid^    paiagraye. 

^  Within  the  said  Quire,  over  the  High  Altar,  did  hang  a  rich  and  most 
sumptuous  canapie  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  hang  within  it,  which  had 
two  irons  fastened  in  the  French  Peere,  very  finely  gilt,  which  held  the 
canapie  over  the  midst  of  the  said  high  Altar."  Bites  of  Durham,  p.  6. 

^ . .  four  antient  gentlemen  .  .  holdinge  upp  a  most  rich  Cannopye  of  purple 
▼elvett  tached  about  with  redd  silke  and  gold  fringe.  ...  to  beare  it  over  the 
said  Image  with  the  Holy  Sacrament,  carried  by  two  Menkes  about  the 
church**  Ibid.  p.  iL 

In  Gk)thic  architecture,  an  ornamental  projection  over  doors, 
windows^,  &c. ;  a  covering  over  niches,  tombs,  &c.  Canopies 
are  chiefly  used  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles,  al- 
though they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Early  English,  and  may 
be  occasionally  found  over  the  heads  of  figures,  &c.,  in  late 
Norman  work.  Early  English  canopies  over  niches  and  figures 
are  generally  simple  in  their  forms,  often  only  trefoil  or  cinque- 
foil  arches,  bowing  forwards,  and  surmounted  by  a  plain  pedi- 

*  Mr.  Hickman,  somewhat  unfortu-  applied  to  the  ornamental  projections  of 
nately,  selected  the  term  canopy  to  in-  tabernacle- work  over  the  heads  of  statues, 
dicate  the  hoodmould  (or  dripstonet  as  he  and  to  the  arched  and  vaulted  coverings 
called  it)  of  an  arch  when  it  is  oma-  of  large  tombs,  when  they  project  com- 
mented with  crockets  and  a  iinial.  His  pletely  from  the  wall,  as  in  the  case  of 
definition  is  as  follows.  "  The  tablet  Gervase  Alard,  or  when  they  stand  be- 
running  round  doors  and  windows  is  tween  pier- arches  like  those  of  Aymer 
called  a  dripsionef  and  if  ornamented,  a  de  Valence,  or  De  Luda.  An  arch 
eamopy,"  Ed.  1848.  p.  52.  This  is  totally  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  com- 
At  variance  with  the  genuine  sense  of  the  pletely  receiving  the  tomb  and  having 
word  as  shewn  by  the  authorities  quoted  merely  an  ornamental  face,  can  only  be 
at  the  beginning  of  the  above  article.  A  termed  a  canopy  by  a  licence,  which  may 
true  canopy  is  a  roof^  which  may  be  perhaps  be  allowed  for  convenience  sake, 
supported  upon  pillars,  or,  if  attached  inasmuch  as  a  roof  is  thus  provided  for, 
to  A  wall  by  one  or  more  sides,  must  be  hut  certainly  a  mere  crocheted  hoodmould 
freed  from  its  surface  above  as  well  as  has  no  claim  to  be  called  a  canopy, 
below.   The  term  is  therefore  legitimately  (R.  W.) 
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ment^  as  on  the  west  firont  of  the  cathedral  at  Wells :  the  cano- 
pies over  tombs  are  sometimes  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy,  and 
highly  enriched,  as  at  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Gray  in  York 
minster.  In  Early  French  work  the  small  canopies  over  figures, 
&c.,  were  often  of  more  complicated  forms  than  are  usual  in 
England,  as  at  the  doorways  of  Chartres  cathedral :  at  the  east 
end  of  Bayeux  cathedral  some  figures  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  buttresses  have  canopies  over  them  terminating  in 
small  spires. 

In  the   Decorated  style,  the  canopies   are  often  extremely 
elaborate,  and  are  so  various  in  their  forms  that  it  is  impossible 
to  particularize  them ;  some  of  the  more  simple  of  those  over 
figures,  niches,  &c.,  consist  of  cinquefoiled  or  trefoiled  arches, 
frequently  ogees,  bowing  forwards,  and  surmounted  with  crockets 
and  finials   (see  Lichfield  cathedral,  Plate  11);  some  are  like 
very  steep  pediments  with  crockets  and  finials  on  them  (see 
S.  Mary^s,  Oxford,  Plate  154,  and  the  canopies  over  the  Queen^s 
images  at  Northampton  and  Geddington,  Plate  196) ;  others  are 
formed  of  a  series  of  small  feathered  arches,  projecting  from  the 
wall  on  a  polygonal  plan,  with  pinnacles  between  and  subordinate 
canopies  over  them,  supporting  a  superstructure  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  small  turret,  or  a  small  crocketed  spire  :  of  this  de- 
scription of  canopy  good  specimens  are  to  be  seen  at  the  sides 
and  over  the  head  of  the  effigy  of  Queen  Philippa  in  Westminster 
abbey.     The  canopies  over  tombs  in  this  style  are  often  of  great 
beauty ;  some  consist  of  bold  and  well-proportioned  arches  with 
fine  pediments  over  them,  which  are  frequently  crocketed,  with 
buttresses  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  as  those  of  Gervase  Alard, 
at  Winchelsea;  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Edmund  Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  in  Westminster  abbey ; 
and  of  Bishop  WiUiam  de  Luda  in  Ely  cathedral :  many  tombs 
of  this  style,  when  made  in  a  wall,  have  an  ogee  arch  over 
them,  forming  a  kind  of  canopy  with  hanging  tracery,  of  which 
good  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Aldworth, 
Berkshire,  and  West  Horsley,  Surrey. 
In  the  Perpendicular  style  the  canopies  are  more  varied  than 
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in  the  Decorated,  but  in  general  character  many  of  them  are 
nearly  alike  in  both  styles ;  the  high  pointed  form  (like  that  at 
S.  Mary's,  Oxford,  Plate  154)  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in 
Perpendicular  work;  a  very  usual  kind  of  canopy  over  niches, 
&c.,  is  a  projection  on  a  polygonal  plan,  often  three  sides  of  an 
octagon,  with  a  series  of  feathered  arches  at  the  bottom,  and 
terminating  at  the  top  either  with  a  battlement,  a  row  of  Tudor 
flowers,  or  a  series  of  opeu  carved  work.  The  canopies  of  tombs 
are  frequently  of  the  moat  gorgeous  description,  enriched  with 
a  profiifflon  of  the  most  minute  ornament,  which  is  sometimes  so 
crowded  together  as  to  create  an  appearance  of  great  confusion. 
Most  of  our  cathedrals  and  large  churches  will  furnish  examples 
of  canopies  of  this  style. 

Cant,  Canted,  a  term  in  common  use  among  carpenters  to 
express  the  cutting  off  the  angle  of  a  square.    "  ^' " 

"  Any  part  of  a  building  on  a  polygonal  plan  ( 
is  also  said  to  be  canted,  as  a  canted  window,  i 

or  oriel,  &c.    The  survey  of  the  royal  palace  j 

at  Richmond,  taken  1649,  described  'one  | 

round  structure  or  building  of  freestone,'  V  .■■ 

called  ' the  conierf  tower.'"    Vetuata  Monu-  .... !»«.■.. 

menta,  vol.  ii.' 

Cantalivbk,  a  kind  of  bracket  used  to 
rapport   eaves,   cornices,    balconies,   &c.,  f 
usually  of  considerable  projection. 

Capital,  Cap,  Ckaptteau,  Fr.,  CapileUo, 
Ital.,  Jtnauff,6apitiil,  Ger.  Co/Hm/um,  Vitbuvius.  Theheadof 
a  column,  pilaster,  &c.  (Plate  56.)  This  term  was  brought  into 
the  English  language  by  the  writers  of  the  Renaissance  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Capitulum  and  Ctgntello.  The  genuine  English  word 
was  Chapites,  and  its  diminutive  Chafitrbll.  In  classical  ar- 
chitecture, the  orders  have  each  their  respective  capitals,  which 
differ  considerably  from  each  other,  but  their  characteristics 
are  so  easily  distinguished  that  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer 
for  them  to  Plate  44;  there  are,  however,  considerable  differ- 
ences to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  ancient  examples,  as  in  the 
'    E.  J.  Willnn'i  Olowary  to  Pugb'a  SpecimenB. 
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Corintbtan  orders  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli,  and  of  the 
Choragic  moDument  of  Lysicratea  at  Athens ;  there  are  also  a 
few  capitals  totally  unlike  those  of  any  of  the  five  orders,  as  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens.  In  Egyptian,  Moorish, 
Indian  (Plate  96),  Norman,  and  Gothic  architecture,  they  are 
endlessly  diversified. 

A  very  common  form  for  plain  Norman  capitals,  especially 
on  small  shafts,  is  one  resembling  a  bowl 
witb  the  aidea  truncated,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  upper  part  to  a  square  (usually  termed  a 
cushion  capitat) ;  there  is  also  another  form, 
which  is  extremely  prevalent,  very  much  like 
this,  but  with  the  under  part  of  the  bowl  cut 
into  round  mouldings  which  stop  upon  the 
top  of  the  NECRiNo;  these  round  moiddings 
are  aometimes  ornamented,  but  are  often 
plain;  this  kind  of  capital  continued  in  use  till  quite  the  end 

of  the  style.     (See  Stoneleigh,  Plates  8  and     - -: 

78;  Rochester,  Plate  87;  Islip,  Plate  147.)  ^3f^2S 
The  endless  variety  of  forma  and  enrichments 
given  to  Norman  capitals  when  ornamented, 
renders  it  impossihle  to  particularize  them, 
but  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  their  character 
may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  several  of  the 
Plates  given  in  this  work,  especially  Plates  6 — 
11, 13—20, 45—52.  In  the  early  part  of  the  style  they  were  gene- 
rally of  rather  short  proportions,  but  they  afterwards  became  fre- 
quently more  elongated,  and  the  foliage  and  other  decorations  were 
made  of  a  much  lighter  character,  approximating  , 
to  the  Early  Enghsh:  * 
in  French  work,  late  ] 
Norman  capitals  ]  j 
have  often  a  strong  I 
resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Corinthian 
nu-™.  iM>ri,j  order  (Soissona  and     '-•••■i""- 

Blois,  Plate  48),  and  there  are  examples  of  the  same  kind  in 
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Engknd,  at  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  Oakham  castle,  Rutland. 
(Plate  47.) 

Early  English  capitals  are  not  so  mach  diversified  as  Norman, 
although  there  are  many  varieties ;  they  afk 
very  frequently  entirely  de- 
)  void  of  carving,  and  consist 
k  of  suits  of  plain  mouldings, 
generally  not  very  numer- 
ous, which  are  deeply  under- 
cut ao  as  to  produce  fine 
bold  shadows,  and  there  is 
usually  a  considerahle  plaJn  space,  or  bell,  be- 
tween the  upper  mouldings  and  the  necking;  occasionally  a 
series  of  the  toothed  ornament,  or  some  other  similar  enrich- 
ment, is  used  between  the  mouldings:  when  foliage  is  iutro- 
duced  it  is  placed  upon  the  bell  of  the  capital,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  but  few  if  any  mouldings,  beyond  the  abacus  and 
necking,  are  used  with  it;  the  leaves  usually  have  stiff  stalks 
rising  &om  the  neck  of  the  hell,  hence  called  technically  "  stiff- 
leaf  foli^e,"  but  almost  always  stand  out  very  boldly,  and  with 
great  freedom,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  striking  and  beautiful 
effect,  and  they  are  generally  very  well  worked,  and  often  so 
moch  Tmdercut  that  the  stalks  and  more  prominent  parts  are 
entirely  detached  (Plates  49,  50).  The  character  of  the  foli- 
age varies,  bat  by  fiur  the  most  common, 
and  that  which  beloi^  peculiarly  to  this 
style,  consists  of  a  trefoil,  tbe  two  lower  lobes 
of  which  (and  sometimes  all  three)  are  worked 
with  a  high  prominence  or  swelling  in  the 
centre,  which  casts  a  considerable  shadow;  the 
middle  lobe  is  frequently  mueh  larger  than  the 
others,  with  the  main  fibre  deeply  channelled  «""«.  M".i-,i~^i-. 
in  it.  Occanomdly  animals  are  mixed  with  tbe  foliage,  but  they 
are  osnally  a  sign  that  the  work  is  late.  In  Early  French  work, 
the  capitals  are  generally  of  considerably  longer  proportions  than 
in  English,  and  are  usually  not  nearly  so  much  covered  with  fiili- 
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age,  the  leaves  rising  singly  firom  the  top  of  the  necking,  and 
tenninating  under  the  abacus  with  a  curl,  or  a  few  Bmall  lobes; 
Bometimea  the  alternate  leaves  only  reach  as  high  as  to  the 
abacus,  the    in- 
termediate  ones 
rising  only  about   ' 
I  half  way  up  the 
bell,    upon    the 
principle  of  the 
Corinthian  capi- 
tal    (see    Blois, 
Plate  48) :  on  the 
round  single  pil- 
lars,   so   repeat- 
edly found  in  the  •.  ■•t  ■•  ■''c*^  >j>'^ 
French  cathedrals  and  large  churches,  the 
capitals  frequently  have  two  or  three  tiers 
K..ii..^M^«™.       of  leaves  on  them,  and  both  in  proportion 
and  general  effect  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Corinthian, 
as  at  Auxerre ;  Laon ;  Lisieux ;  Notre  Dame,  Paris ;  Senlis,  kc. 
In  the  Decorated  style  (Plate  51),  the  capitals  very  often  con- 
sist  of  plain  mouldings  either  with  or  with- 
oat  ball-flowers  or  other  flowers  worked  upon 
the  bell,  though  they  are  frequently  carved 
with  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful foliage;  the  mould- 
ings  usually   consist  of 
rounds,  ogees  and  hol- 
lows,   and   are   not    so 
h.<k»4Lk-M,i^.        deeply   undercut   as  in 
the  Early  English  style ;  the  foliage  is  very        b^„„  p^^  o..., 
different   ft^m   Early  English  work,  and   of  a  much  broader 
character,  many  of  the  leaves  being  representations  of  those 
of  particular  plants  and  trees,  as  the   oak,  ivy,  white-thorn, 
vine.  Sec.,  which  are  often  worked  so  truly  to  nature  as  to  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  the  carver  used  real  leaves  for  his  pat- 
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Ill 


tern ;  they  are  also  generallf  extremely  well  arranged,  and  with- 
out  the  stifiness  to  be  found  in  Early  English  foliage. 

In  some  districts,  Decorated  capitals,  and  occaaionally  also 
those  of  earher  date,  are  oma^ 
mented  with  figures,  with  very 
httle  or  no  admixture  of  any 
other  kind  of  enrichment,  as  at 
Adderbury,  Hanwell,  Hamp- 
ton Poyle,  Own  (PUte  51), 
and  Cottingham,  Northants. 

Perpendicular  capitals  (see 
Plate  62)  are  most  usually 
plain,   though  in  lai^e    and  c™i.,bu..  n..«,..,^ 

ornamented  buildings  they  are  not  tmfrequeatly  enriched  with 
foliage,  especially  early  in  the  style :  when  the  shafts  are  circular, 
it  is  very  common  for  the  necking  only,  or  for  the  necking,  the 
bell,  and  the  first  moulding  above  it,  to  follow  the  same  form, 
the  upper  mouldings  being  changed  into  an  octagon;   ogees, 

beads,  and  hollows  are  the  pre- 

viuling   mouldings;    much  of 

the  fohage  bears  considerable 

resemblance  to  the  Decorated, 

but  it  is  stiffer  and  not  so  well 

combined,  and  the  leaves  in 
general  are  of  less  natural  forms;   towards    ckn«L..~.i.t,bi-,u^M 
the  latter  part  of  the  style  there  is  very  frequently  a  main 
stalk  continued  uninterruptedly  in  a  waved  line,  with  the  leaves 
arranged  alternately  on  opposite  sides,  as  at  Upwey.     (Plate 
52.)     See  Abacus. 

Cafttt  Ecclesi£.  In  ancient  descriptions  the  caput  or  head 
of  the  church  is  usually  the  east  or  altar  end,  but  is  sometimes 
employed  for  the  opposite  extremity,  as  the  following  examples 
shew.  Ducange  appears  to  Umit  this  expression  to  the  altar 
end  or  capiihim.     (See  Front.) 

"  fenestre  in  eapiu  ttxlam  Ktro  msgnum  allare." 

Gtuptar  AoU.  Bielat  ip.  LrtUatso. 
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**  magna  fenestra  vij  luminarum  in  oapite  occiderUali  navis  ecclesise." 

W.  de  Cbambre,  ap.  Raine,  ISS. 

''murus  chorttm  circuienB  in  circinatione  ilia  pilariorum  in  capUe  ecdesice.'*^ 

Oeiraae  de  eomb.,  p.  1294. 1.  49.  (where  the  eeet  end  is  meant). 

''....  coram  beata  virgine  sedente  cum  filio  super  columpnam  ante  caput 
occiderUdU  dict»  capellse.**  w.  Wittieeej,  TM. 

Carol^  iSTartol,  tfartf I :  a  small  closet  or  enclosure  to  sit  and 

read  in.     The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  window^  doubtless  a  bay 

window'^.     In  the  inventories  of  the  priory  of  Finchale  this  word 

occurs  twice  in  the  Ust  of  furniture  of  the  Camera^  in  1354^  and 

again  in  1360^ 

'*  Opus  carpentarium  etc.  circa  armariolum  et  studia  Noviciorum  (in  claustro 
Dunelm.)  et  opus  yitreum  ibidem  se  extendit  ad  xiij^  xv*.  et  ultra." 

Hist.  Dunelm.  Script,  tree,  cclxxiij. 

"  In  every  wyndowe  (of  the  cloyster)  iij  pewes  or  carrdls :  where  every  one 
of  the  old  monks  had  his  carrdl  severall  by  himself e,  that  when  they  had  dyned, 
they  dyd  resorte  ....  and  there  studyed  upon  there  books." 

Antient  Ritee  of  Dorham,  p.  70. 

^  Made  new  in  the  quene^s  dynyng  chambre  a  great  carrall  wyndow  stoimd- 
yng  on  the  west  syde  . . .  laide  over  the  carrall  wi/ndow  a  great  piece  of  tymber 

that  berith  the  roffe  above  hed."  Abstracte  of  eertajne  Reperacions  done  within  the 

King's  Tow*  of  London.    Temp.  Hen.  VIII.    Bailej's  Hiit.  of  the  Tower.  App.,  vol.  i.  p.  xix. 

Carola,  amongst  other  meanings,  is  applied  to  any  place  en- 
closed with  partitions  or  screens.  "  Processio  fit  per  carolas,'' 
that  is,  to  the  screened  chapels.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
rails  themselves.  '*  CaroUse  ferreae  ante  crucem  et  S.  Radegun- 
dam."  Iron  rails  are  termed  caroles  in  Normandy,  and  elsewhere 
in  France.  (Ducange).  Also  this  term  was  applied  to  the  aisles 
of  French  churches  that  have  screened  chapels  on  one  side. 
(Accounts  of  building  the  church  of  S.  Pierre  d'  Aire  sur  la  lys. 
Fifteenth  century.     Morand.  Paris.  1844.  p.  10.) 

Cartouch,  Cartouche,  Fr.  :  a  temuadopted  from  the  French 
for  a  tablet,  either  for  ornament  or  to  receive  an  inscription, 
formed  in  the  resemblance  of  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the  edges 
rolled  up ;  also  applied  to  modillions  used  under  a  cornice. 

^  In  old  engravings,  &c.,  figures  are  all  probability  are  carroU ;   representa* 

sometimes  represented   studying  in  en-  tions  of  these  may  be  seen  at  pages  8  and 

closed  seats  with  their  books  on  a  broad  1 1  of  Dr.  Dibdin's  Supplement  to  the 

desk  before  them,  somewhat  resembling  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana. 

a  modem  schoolmaster's  desk,  which  in  '  Pp.  xxxvj.  &  U. 
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Caryatides^  Cariaiidi,  Ital.  :  a  name  given  to  figures,  ap- 
plied instead  of  columns  in  Grecian  arcliitecture,  as  at  the  Erech- 
theum  at  Athens. 

Casement,  a  frame  enclosing  part  of  the  glazing  of  a  window, 
with  hinges  to  open  and  shut.     Also 
an  old  English  name  for  the  deep 
hollow  moulding,  similar  to  the  scotia 

of  classical,  or  cavetto  of  Italian,  ar -- 

chitecture.  It  is  extremely  prevalent  in  Gothic  architecture,  in 
cornices,  door  and  window  jambs,  &c.,  especially  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  and  is  frequently  enriched  with  running 
patterns  of  foliage.     (See  Scotia.) 

^  A  ocuemerU  with  levys  (leaves), ....  with  trayles  (tendrils  or  stalks), .... 
a  lowering  casement  (a  drip)."  WlUiam  of  Worcester,  p.  280. 

^  Yinettes  ronning  in  eaaemenUs,''^  Ljdgate't  Soke  of  xroje. 

^  Either  of  the  said  long  (brass)  plates  for  writing  shall  be  in  breadth  to 
fill  jusilj  the  casements  provided  therefore.*'    (See  Champe.) 

Beanehamp  Contracts. 

Castelle,  Castellum,  the  receptacle  in  which  the  water  was 
collected  and  heated  for  the  public  baths  of  the  Romans  :  some 
of  these  were  large  erections  containing  many  vaulted  rooms  or 
cisterns  capable  of  holding  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water. 

^  There  lay  in  a  chapelle  at  the  White  Freres  a  rich  marchaunt  caullid 
Banulphus  de  Kyme,  whos  image  was  thens  taken  and  set  at  the  south  ende  of 
the  new  Casteik  of  the  conducte  of  water  in  Wikeiford.  There  is  another  new 
CcutdU  of  conduct  hedde  trane  Lindimjlu :  and  booth  these  be  servid  by  pipes 
derivid  from  one  of  the  houses  of  Freres  that  were  in  the  upper  part  of 

Lincoln.**  LeUnd*t  Itinenuy,  toL  L  foL  M. 

Catacombs,  Catacombe,  Ital.  :  subterraneous  vaults  or  exca- 
vations used  as  burying-places :  those  at  Rome  were  resorted  to 
by  the  early  Christians  as  places  of  worship  in  time  of  per- 
secution ;  and  the  crypts  under  churches  are  supposed  to  be  in 
imitation  or  remembrance  of  them. 

Cathedral,  Cathidrale,  Fb.,  Cattedrale,  Ital.,  £om  Stixcf)^, 
&tx^tisStlx(^t,  Oeb.  :  the  principal  church  of  a  diocese,  in  which 
the  bishop^s  cathedra  or  throne  is  placed. 

Caulicoli  (from  the  Latin  Cautis,  a  stalk),  Caulicoles,  Fb., 
CauUcoli,  Ital.,  @tengel,  Oeb.  :  in  the  Corinthian  capital  (Plate 
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44)^  eight  stalks^  one  placed  between  each  leaf  of  the  upper  row. 
Each  stalk  branches  into  two  curled  leaves,  the  larger  of  which 
supports  one  of  the  principal  or  angle  volutes  of  the  capital ;  and 
the  smaller  sustains  one  of  the  intersecting  volutes  in  the  middle 
of  the  face  of  the  capital. 

CAViEDiuM,  a  court  in  the  houses  of  the  ancients.  (See  Ateittm.) 

Cavetto,  Gorge,  Nacelle^  Covet,  Fa.,  Guscio,  Ital.  :  a  concave 
moulding  of  one  quarter  of  a  circle,  used  in  the  Grecian  and 
other  styles  of  architecture.  (Plate  110.)  The  hollow  chamfer 
of  the  mediaeval  styles. 

Ceele,  Skele,  Capocielo,  Ital.  :  a  canopy. 

*^  The  King,  then  being  bareheded,  ....  shall  goo  yndrc  a  ceele,  or  canape, 
of  cloth  of  gold  bawdekyn,  with  iiij  staves  and  iiij  bellis  of  siluor  and  gilt,  the 
same  to  be  bom  bj  the  Barons  of  the  v  ports."  Rutland  Papen,  p.  lo. 

Ceiling^  <2^filing,  Jbelute,  Seeltej,  Plafond,  Lambris,  Fr.,  Sop- 
palco,  Cielo,  Palco,  Ital.,  ©tubenbecf  e,  Ger.  :  the  under  covering 
of  a  roof,  floor,  fee,  concealing  the  timbers  from  the  room 
below;  now  usually  formed  of  plaster,  but  formerly  most  com- 
monly of  boarding;  also  the  under  surface  of  the  vaulting  in 
vaulted  rooms  and  buildings.  During  the  middle  ages  the 
ceilings  were  generally  enriched  with  gilding  and  colouring  of 
the  most  brilliant  kind,  traces  of  which  may  often  still  be 
found  in  churches,  though  in  a  faded  and  dilapidated  condition ; 
plaster  and  wood  ceilings  imder  roofs  are  often  made  flat,  as  at 
Peterborough  cathedral  and  S.  Alban's  abbey',  but  they  fre- 
quently follow  the  line  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  which  are 
sometimes  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  shape  of  a  barrel  vault, 
especially  in  Early  English  and  Decorated  work,  as  in  the  nave 
of  Hales  Owen  church,  Salop,  and  the  old  church  (now  destroyed) 
of  Horsley,  Gloucestershire;  in  these  two  styles,  when  the  ceilings 


>  The  ceilings  at  Peterborough  and 
S.  Alban'8  are  painted :  the  former  is 
considered  to  be  the  oldest  in  existence . 
There  is  still  remaining  (or  was  two  years 
ago)  a  small  portion  of  a  flat  painted  wood 
ceiling,  in  a  ruinous  condition,  at  Horton 
priory,  Kent  In  churches  it  is  very  com- 
mon, in  Perpendicular  work,  to  find  the 


flat  surface  of  a  wooden  ceiling  painted 
hlue,  with  g^lt  stars  upon  it,  which  are 
generally  made  of  lead.  There  are  some 
remains  of  painting  on  stone-yaulted 
ceilings  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle 
of  S.  Mary's  church,  Guildford,  and  under 
the  organ  in  Winchester  cathedral. 
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are  of  this  form,  there  are  seldom  many  ribs  upon  them,  and 
sometimes  only  a  single  one  along  the  top ;  there  is  a  portion 
of  a  plaster  ceiling  at  Rochester  cathedral,  of  Early  Decorated 
date,  which  has  very  well  moulded  wood  ribs ;  it  is  of  irregular 
form,  from  being  made  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  roof.  Another 
very  common  kind  of  ceiling  in  churches,  especially  in  thft 
Perpendicular  style,  consists  of  a  series  of  flat  surfaces  or  cants 
formed  on  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  somewhat  resembling  a 
barrel  vault ;  these  are  frequently  without  ornament  of  any  kind, 
but  are  often  enriched  with  ribs,  dividing  them  into  square 
panels,  with  bosses  or  flowers  at  the  intersections.  In  old  work, 
fiat  ceilings  are  always  in  some  degree  enriched,  most  usually 
with  ribs  crossing  at  right  angles,  with  bosses  at  the  intersec- 
tions, and  sometimes  they  are  ornamented  with  most  elaborate 
carvings,  as  at  Cirencester  church,  Gloucestershire.  Wooden 
ceilings  were  occasionally  formed  in  imitation  of  stone  groin- 
ing, with  ribs  and  bosses,  as  at  York  minster,  the  choir  of 
Winchester  cathedral,  the  cloisters  of  Lincoln,  Warmington 
church,  Northants,  and  the  old  nave  (now  destroyed)  of  S. 
Saviour's  church,  Southwark.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  the  ceilings  were  generally  of  plaster,  and  ornamented 
with  ribs,  &c.,  at  the  intersections  of  which  there  are  sometimes 
small  pendants ;  they  are  most  usually  flat,  but  are  sometimes 
arched,  especially  over  galleries  in  large  houses. 

The  ceiling  in  churches  immediately  over  the  Altar,  and  occa- 
sionally also  that  over  the  roodloft,  is  sometimes  richly  orna- 
mented, while  the  remainder  is  plain,  as  at  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 
This  custom  continued  as  late  as  to  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  and 
a  specimen  of  that  age  may  be  seen  at  Islip,  Oxon. 

This  term  was  also  applied  to  the  plastering  or  wainscoting  of 

the  walls. 

"  Lambrix,  wainscot  or  seeling  icorke.^^  Higins,  198. 

"  Item,  patri  Roberto  de  Novo  Mercato,  pro  celura,  pavimento,  calce,  et  aliis 
neoessariis,  ad  capellam  patrum  Praedicatorum,  ubi  Regina  jacct,  iiij.  11.  xvij.s. 

ixd.**  AecoanU  of  the  Executors  of  Queen  Eleanor,  A.D.  1291,  Botfield,  p.  108. 

'<  With  semliche  selure,  I  As  a  parlement  hous, 

yseet  on  lofte,  I  ypcynted  aboutc."      Tiers  Plonghmtn's  Creed,  1.  890. 
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Was  of  fyne  golde  pUted  vp  and  downe, 
With  knottet  g^ue  wonder  curyous, 
Fret  full  of  stones  rycbe  and  precious.*' 
Lydgate's  Boke  of  Troye. 


''With  craftye  archya  reysed  wonder  dene, 
Enbowed  ouer  all  the  worke  to  curei 
So  merueylous  was  the  celature*. 
That  all  the  rofe  and  closure  enuyrowne, 

**  A  paitycion  theryn  teeled  w*  lyme  and  here.*' 
'*  In  the  same  chambre,  the  playn  mltfng  of  the  est  syde  thereof  w*  new 
waynscot Sdyng  of  xj  wyndoweB  rownde  abowte  over  hed." 

▲bttxacte  of  eertajne  Reperadima  done  within  tbe  Kyng's  Tow*  of  London.    Temp.  Hen.  YIII. 

Bajle]r*8  Hift.  of  th«  Tower,  App.,  toL  i.  pp.  xxriL,  xxxi.,  xxxlL 

^  yii  chambers  to  be  teded  yi  foote  on  heghte ;  and  the  chapel  vii  foote. 
The  Hall,  at  the  dajsse  xv  foote  of  heghte.**      Oi«e*t  Historj  of  Hengrave*,  p.  4S. 

Cell^  CeUule,  Fa.,  Cella,  Ital.  and  Lat.,  ^Mz,  3nnered  bed 
2Umpt%  Oer.  :  the  naos  or  enclosed  space  within  the  walls  of 
an  ancient  temple,  also  applied  with  appropriate  epithets  to 
various  apartments  in  the  houses  and  baths  of  the  ancients, 
as  cella  vinaria,  cella  frigidaria.  Employed  for  the  small 
deeping  rooms  of  the  monks  in  monastic  establishments,  for 
rooms  in  a  prison,  and  to  denote  a  monastery  which  is  de- 
pendent on  another. 

''Thei  lyuen  more  in  lecherie,      I      Than  suen  any  good  liif, 
and  lyeth  in  her  tales,  |     but  lurken  in  her  9elle9." 

Piera  Plooghman's  Creed,  1. 117. 

^  And  sexe  copes  or  seuen,  in  his  ceEU  hongeth.**         ibid.,  1. 1478. 

The  term  vaulting  cell,  is  applied  by  Mr.  Whewell  to  the 
hollow  space  between  the  principal  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof. 
{Lunette,  Fa.) 

Centering,  Centre,  £eiitte$(,  Jbfjjntmt,  Jb^nette^t,  Sktmttn%, 
Ci$Ure,  Fr.,  Centina,  Ital.  :  the  temporary  support  placed  under 
vaults  and  arches  to  sustain  them  while  they  are  in  building, 
usually  a  frame  of  wood-work.  In  Norman  architecture,  in 
which  the  vaulting  is  constructed  with  rough  unhewn  stones, 
the  centering  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  mortar  before 
the  masonry  was  built  upon  it,  in  which  the  stones  were  em- 
bedded, so  that  when  the  centering  was  removed  it  remained 
adhering  to  the  under  surface  of  the  vault  and  exhibiting  an 
exact  impression  of  the  boards  on  which  it  was  spread :  numerous 

■This  is  the  Latin  word   ctelahtra,      terer's  contract  by  the  Editor,  but  ito  con- 
carved  work.  tents  shew  it  to  be  a  joiner's  contract 
*  This  contract  is  miscalled  &  plas- 
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examples  of  this  kind  of  conatruction  are  to  be  found  in  Norman 
bnildingB  in  all  porta  of  the  kingdom". 

"  Bt  idem  cementuiua  .  . ,  inveniet  onuiu  et  otnnimoda  cwuia  • . .  ac  in- 
•tntaunU  . . .  cum  kaAIiIs,  tei/fUrt»  et  fleket." 

OoDt.  [or  Dubui  Dons..  lUl.    HIM.  DoMlni.  Borlp.  tm,  glinrllj. 
"Sn&ldjng  and  tynetrti,"  cont,  for  CitUiilek  Cbgreb,  p.  11. 

'  Item,  Bictudo  Honworth  pro  &ctun  de  la  tytitrta  xzd." 

Hilt  Dimelm.  Bortp.  Im.  o»eiI|f. 
"  Syrutreei  for  tbe  archis  of  tlie  tower."  DnAun  C**at,  Itu. 

Ckntkib-oarth,  fftntois-gBitti,  (evidently  a  corruption  of  0(> 
atlngtganti,)  Cimet^e,  Cetnitire,  Fa.,  C^nUerio,  Ital.  :  abury- 
ing-ground. 

"  Att  the  eut«  end  of  the  aaid  Chkpter-howM,  there  is  a  Qarth,  called  the 
Centrit-Oarth,  where  all  the  prion  and  monnckes  wa«  burjed." 

Antlant  Bll«  ot  Dartum,  p.  SI. 

Crauber,  Chambre,  Fa.,  Camera,  Stanza,  Ital.,  JtammcT, 
3tRtnur,  <Stubf,  Gaa. :  a  room,  distinguished  from  the  hall, 
chapel,  &c.  The  great  chamber  usually  adjoined,  or  was  con- 
tigaouA  to  the  hall,  and  answered  to  the  modem  drawing  room, 
or  wUhdramng  room.  The  Latin  term  camera  is  used  to  signify 
ftn  APARTMENT  or  sulte  of  rooms;  the  camera  of  an  abbot  or 
prior  means  his  suite  of  lodgings  in  the  establishment. 

Chahper,  Chaufpbb,  Chat^ain,  Ecomurt,  Fa.,  i 
Smutn,  Ital.,  ^o^I=rinnt,  Geb.  :  an  arris  or  angle  ' 
which  is  slightly  pared  off  is  said  to  be  chamfered : 


a  chamfer  resembles  a  splay,  bat  is  much  smaller,  and  is  usually 

*   This  mode  of  forming  vaulU  iru      one  under  some  of  the  Beats  at  tlie  Ih«M 
certainly   adopted    occuionall;   by  the     at  Autun  which  is  so  ctnutnicted. 
Rooiaas  in  rude  Hork,  for  there  is  a  small 
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taken  oflf  equally,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  two  sides ;  it  applies  to 
wood- work  as  well  as  stone. 

The  chamfer  is  sometimes  made  slightly  concave,  and  is  then 
termed  a  hollow  chamfer,  {chamfrain  creux).  See  moulding  for 
other  varieties.  In  the  Early  English  and 
Decorated  styles,  more  espcciaUy  in  the  for- 
mer, chamfers  have  frequently  ornamental 
terminations  of  several  kinds,  some  of  which  ' 
are  sufficiently  marked  to  he  characteristic  -. 
of  the  date  of  the  architecture,  and  they  are  ' 
more  varied  and  produce  a  stronger  effect 
than  might  he  expected  in  such  minute  fea- 
tures. The  angles  of  Early  English  but- 
tresses are  very  commonly  chamfered". 
(See  Kate  135.) 

Chahfe,  Champ,    Champ,  Fr.,   Campo,  Ital.  :  the  field   or 
ground  on  which  carving  is  raised. 

"  A  champ,  uhler."  WlUiun  of  Woneitcr,  p.  its. 

"  All  the  eAampa  bbout  the  letter  to  be  abated  tad  hatched  curiously  to  set 

out  the  letters."    Cont.  Ibr  tba  iamb  at  Hlcbud,  Eirl  ot  Wlrwick,  In  Dngdile-a  Wirvlckihim. 


Chancelp,  Vhanceli,  C'Aoeur,  Fa.,  Gwo,  Ital.,  (S^ox,  Ultdrpla^, 
Ger.  :  the  choir  or  eastern  part  of  a  church  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  those  who  officiate  in  the  performance  of  the  services,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  and  other  portions  in  which  the  congrega> 

•  See  Highsm  Ferrers,  and  Soulhwell,  the  expenae  of  keepiog  it  in  repair,  u  at 

Plate  39:  Southwell,  Plate  51 !  Newuk  New  Maltou  church,  Yorkahirc!  Cbu- 

and   Cromer,   Plate   52;   Warmingtan,  minster,  Dorsetshire;  &c.,  &c. 
Plate  7S  ;  anA  Plate  135.  At  Duniter,  Somersetshiiv,  althongh 

I  Among  the  abuses  for  which  the  Re-  exlcnially  it  is  tolerably  aouad,  its  inlernal 
formation  has  been  made  a  pretext,  is  stale  is  most  unworthy  of  the  ancient 
the  neglect  of  the  proper  repair  of  the  family  to  whom  it  belongs, 
cllancel  by  those  parties  whose  duty  it  is  *  The  word  Chancil,  Or  Canetl,  is  con- 
to  keep  it  not  only  in  repair,  bol  in  •  fined  by  mcwiern  French  writers  to  the 
decent  and  comely  state  fit  for  Divine  rails  or  screen-work  with  which  the  space 
Service.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  is  enclosed  or  separated  from  the  Test  of 
auffered  to  fall  entirely  to  decay,  in  others  the  church,  the  space  itself  being  the 
it  tias  BClually  been  pulled  down  to  save  dHKar. 
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tion  assemble  by  a  screen  {cancettm),  from  which  the  name  is 
derived.  The  term  is  now  generally  confined  to  parish  churches, 
and  such  as  have  no  aisle  or  chapels  round  the  choir.  In  some 
churches,  in  addition  to  the  principal  chancel,  there  are  others 
at  the  ends  of  the  side  aisles,  &c. ;  for  the  same  term  was  origin- 
ally applied  to  any  chapel  that  was  screened  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  church,  as  in  the  first  quotation  that  follows.  (See  Choir.) 
^  Prsecipimus  vobis  quod  cancellum  beatse  Marise  in  ecclesia  Sancti  Petri 
infra  ballium  Turris  nostrse  London*,  et  cancellum  beati  Petri  in  eadem  eccle- 
sia, et  ab  introitu  cancelli  beati  Petri  usque  ad  spacium  iiij  pedum  ultra  stallos 
. .  .  bene  et  decenter  lambruscari  faciatis/*  Order  for  the  repair  of  the  chapel  of 

S.  Peter  ad  Vincula  in  the  Tower,  an.  1240.    Bailey's  Hist,  of  the  Tower,  vol.  i.  p.  118, 119. 

^'In  nova  construccione  caiicella  ecclesise  de  Gygleswjke,  cum  empcione 
plumbi,  meremii^  et  factura  fenistrarum  ejusdcm  cancdl<B,  &c." 

Priory  of  Finchale,  (an.  1484>5,)  ccclxix. 

"  So  xulde  every  curat  in  this  werde  wyde, 

?eve  a  part  to  his  chauncd  i-wys."  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  71. 

"  The  beames  and  brands  of  the  steeple  fell  downe  on  every  side,  and  fired 
the  other  thre  partes,  that  is  to  saye,  the  chauncel  or  quier,  the  north  ile,  and 

the  body  of  the  churche.''    True  Report  of  the  hurnyng  of  the  Steple  and  Churche  of  Peixles 

in  London,  A.D.  1561.    Archsologia,  vol.  xi.  p.  76. 

^  Til  that  the  bel  of  laudes  gan  to  ring, 
And  freres  in  the  chaunseU  gon  to  sing."  chancer,  the  Miller's  xaie,  foi.  14. 
Chantry,  ^j^auntrij,  Chantrerie,FR,:  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
or  endowment  to  provide  for  the  chanting  of  masses ;  it  was  very 
commonly  a  testamentary  bequest,  the  testator  also  directing  a 
chapel  to  be  built,  often  over  or  near  the  spot  where  he  was 
buried,  in  which  the  masses  were  to  be  celebrated  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  himself  and  others  named  in  his  will ; 
hence  the  term  has  come  to  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  chapel 
itself.  The  founding  and  endowing  of  these  private  chantry 
chapels  had  become  a  very  common  practice  among  the  wealthy 
classes  previous  to  the  Reformation,  as  is  she>vn  by  the  many 
examples  of  them  still  to  be  found  in  our  churches,  but  the 
greatest  numbers  were  in  the  abbeys  and  other  religious  esta- 
blishments, in  which  it  was  considered  a  privilege  to  be  buried, 
and  where  sepulture  was  not  very  easily  to  be  obtained  except 
by  some  such  beneficial  oflfcring;  they  are  found  in  various  situa-^ 
tions^  frequently  with  the  tomb  of  the  founder  in  the  middle  of 
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ihem,  as  at  Pyfield,  Berks^  (Plate  184,)  and  are  generally  en- 
closed with  open  screen-work ;  sometimes  ihej  are  external  ad- 
ditions to  a  church,  but  very  often,  especially  in  cathedrals  and 
lej^  churches,  they  are  complete  erections  within  it,  often  be- 
tween the  piers :  many  of  those  of  late  Perpendicular  date  are 
most  lavishly  enriched  with  mouldings  and  sculpture  in  all  their 
parts,  and  some  have  been  brilliantly  painted  and  gilt.  Most  of 
our  cathedrab  and  abbey  churches  contain  specimens  of  these 
chapels,  as  Winchester,  Wells,  S.  Alban's,  Salisbury,  &c. 

Test  Roberti  Usher  de  Estretford,  1392 — ^  Item  lego  uni  parti  cantaria  in 
Sstretford,  qus  per  Willielmum  de  Manton  est  edificanda,  xl'/'   Test.  Bbor.  irs. 

Test".  ThomsD  de  Dalby  Archidiaconi  RichmundisB,  1400 — '*  Item  lego  & 
Ordino  pro  una  cantariA  pro  perpetuo  in  dicta  ecclesia  fimdanda  pro  anima  mea 
&  animabus  Domini  Thomse  Arundele  quondam  Eboracensis  Archiepiscopi,  cum 
ab  hac  lace  migraverit,  animabus  Ricardi  Astj,  &  Isabellse  uxoris  suae,  &  libe- 
rorum  suorum,  et  Domini  Fhilippi  de  Bello  campo,  &  omnium  fidelium  de- 
functorum,  ad  valorem  xij  marcarum  annuatim,  cccc*."  ibid,  iei 

**  Shall  purchase  and  gett  a  licence  of  our  soTraigne  lord  the  King  to  stablish, 
found,  create  and  make  a  perpetuall  chawUre  of  a  preist  att  the  aforesaid  alter 
to  serve  God,  and  especially  to  pray  to  God  for  the  soules  of  William  Plompton, 
knight,  and  Alice  his  wife,  my  fiither  and  moder,  &c."    pinmpton  comtp.,  xu?m. 

Chapel,  ChapeUe,  Fr.,  Capella,  Ital.,  6af>eUe,  Ger.  :  a  small 
building  attached  to  various  parts  of  large  cburcbes  or  cathe- 
drals, and  separately  dedicated :  also  a  detached  building  for 
divine  service.  Previous  to  the  Beformation  nearly  all  castles, 
manor  houses,  and  court  houses,  and  the  granges  of  religious 
establishments,  appear  to  have  had  private  chapels  attached  to 
them. 

The  word  chapel  is  occasionally  applied  by  middle  age  writers 
to  a  parish  church,  but  it  generally  signifies  a  building  endowed 
with  fewer  privileges  and  immunities,  either  such  as  has  no  pro- 
per priest  attached  to  it,  or  in  which  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
was  not  to  be  administered,  or  had  no  burying  ground  annexed 
to  it,  or  which  was  dependent  on  a  superior  church  **.    The  term 

'  Chapels  had  not  the  right  of  sepul-  In  the  Exceptions  of  S.  Ecgbert,  Arch- 

tore,  or  adminifltering  the  sacraments,  hiahsp  of  York,  A.D.  750,  it  ia  com- 
(see  StaTeley,)  nor  did  they  leceiTe  tithes,      manded,  **  Ut  ecdesis  antiquitus  coisti- 
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is  also  applied  to  a  set  of  vessels  and  vestments  necessary  for  the 
celebration  of  the  services  of  the  churchy  as  in  the  last  quotation 
below. 

Will  of  Jon  of  Oroxton  of  Thorke,  chaundeler~1393— '<  Also  it  es  my  will 
that . . .  this  chalice  with  the  ij  ridels  of  tapheta,  that  I  boght  of  Sir  Rauf,  be 
gyfen  to  the  Prior  of  HuDtyngton  into  the  new  Chapdl  of  our  Lady,  that  now 
es  in  makyng,  to  the  wirchip  of  hir  auter  and  help  of  myne  aune  saule." 

Teat  Ebor.  185. 

^  &  sit  >e  ehapdle  standes,  )»er  he  weddid  his  wife.**  Langtoft,  p.  26. 


«  — the  queene  that  was  so  meke, 
With  all  her  women  dede  or  soke, 
Might  in  your  land  a  chappeU  haue, 
With  some  remembraunce  of  her  graue, 
Shewing  her  end  with  the  pity, 


In  some  notable  old  city, 

Nigh  ynto  an  high  way, 

Where  euery  wight  might  for  her  pray, 

And  for  all  hers  that  haue  been  trew/' 

Chanoer,  fo.  863,  e<L  1598. 


"  In  exequiis  Domini  Nicholai  Episcopi  habuit  Ecclesia  [Dunelm.]  equos, 
deferentes  corpus  ejusdem  Patris,  et  unum  equum  ferentem  ij  cistulas  cum 
CapeUA  ejusdem,  viz.  cum  una  casul^  de  rubeo  samette,  cum  largis  orariis  et 
multis  magnis  lapidibus  preciosis,  in  qua  celebratur  in  Die  Palmarum ;  et  cum 
ij  tunids  de  eodem  Panno  cum  pluribus  orfrays  et  liliis  deauratis  brudatis ;  et 
j  capa,  atolk  et  manipulft,  et  un&  rubea  alba  brudata ;  et  j  calico  cum  lapidibus 
pretiosis  in  pede ;  et  j  thuribulo  argenteo  cum  pluribus  aliis  Ecclesiae  oma- 

mentis."  A.D.  1S57.    Durham  Wills  and  Inventories,  p.  5. 

Chapiter^  Si^apetul,  Chapiteau,  Fr.  :  the  capital  of  a  column. 
(See  Capital.) 

**  The  Pillars  and  Chapetrds  that  the  Arches  and  Pendants  shall  rest  upon." 

Contract  for  Fotheringhay  church,  p.  11. 

'^  In  uno  corda  longa  empta  pro  le  chapitres  deaurandis  et  columnis  depin- 

gendifl.  8V  Ely,  Sacrlst  Roll.  10  E.  III. 

The  rope  of  course  was  to  suspend  the  painter  during  his 
operations  instead  of  a  scaffold. 
**  120  ChaptrielUa  and  bases.'' 

Contract  for  stalls  of  S.  George's  chapel,  Windsor.    22  E  IV. 

**  The  head  or  chapter  of  the  piller."  Higins.  204. 

Moxon^  so  late  as  1677,  tells  us  that  we  may  add  a  keystone 
and  chaptrela  to  an  arch,  by  which  he  means  the  impost  mould- 
ings which  are  the  capitals  of  the  arch  piers. 

tat»  nee  decimis  nee  alia  ulla  possessione  statute  of  Canute ;  '*  a  field  church  where 

priventur,  ita  ut  novia  oratoriis  tribu-  a  cemetery  is  not'* 

antur.*'  In  Domesday  book  are  many  curious 

Chapel  answers  to  the  "  field-church/'  notices  of  chapels. 
in  the  fourfold  division  of  churches  in  the 
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Chapter-house^  Chapiire,  Salle  Capitulaire,FK.,  Capitolo, It al., 
6apitel^au8,  Ger.  :  the  apartment  or  hall  in  which  the  monks  and 
canons  of  a  monastic  establishment^  or  the  Dean  and  Preben- 
daries of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  meet  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  relating  to  the  general  body  of  the  society. 
The  most  elaborate  ornament  is  fireqnently  employed  in  the 
architecture  of  chapter-houses,  and  in  many  cases  also  they  re- 
main more  in  their  original  state  than  the  churches  to  which 
they  are  attached;  the  magnificence  and  richness  which  many 
of  them  display  is  very  striking,  as  York,  Southwell,  Wells,  &c. 
Some  are  in  ruins,  as  Howden,  Yorkshire,  and  Thornton,  Lin- 
colnshire (Plate  30),  but  even  the  ruins  are  deserving  of  atten- 
tive study.  At  York  the  stained  glass  windows  remain,  and 
at  Exeter  the  painted  roof;  at  Salisbury  and  Westminster  the 
original  tiled  floor ;  and  on  the  walls  of  the  latter  the  original 
painting  has  recently  been  discovered*. 

Chapter-houses  are  of  various  forms,  some  parallelograms, 
as  Oxford,  Exeter,  Canterbury,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Bristol, 
Rochester,  Durham;  others  octagonal,  as  Westminster,  How- 
den, York,  Wells,  Salisbury;  Lichfield  is  an  oblong  octagon, 
Lincoln  a  decagon,  and  Worcester  a  circle :  their  situation  also 
varies,  but  they  are  universally  contiguous  to  the  church,  and 
are  not  generally  placed  westward  of  the  transepts ;  they  often 
adjoin  the  cloisters,  through  which  they  are  approached  from 
the  church,  as  at  Bristol  and  Canterbury,  but  sometimes  they 
are  placed  in  other  situations,  and  are  entered  by  a  passage  from 
the  church,  as  at  York,  Southwell,  Wells,  Lichfield.  They  are 
often  provided  with  a  vestibule,  as  at  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  West- 
minster, Bristol,  Chester.  This  appears  to  be  the  Antecapitulum. 
(See  Ducange.)  They  were  very  generally  used  as  places  of 
sepulture ;  and  occasionally  there  are  crypts  under  them,  as  at 
Wells  and  Westminster. 

■  The  present  state  of  this  once  heauti-       heen  expended  on  the  palace  adjoining 
ful  huilding  is  a  disgprace  to  the  country ;      would  have  restored  it  perfectly, 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  money  which  has 
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*^  Thanne  was  that  ciapitrehouse, 
wrought  as  a  greet  chirche, 
Conren  and  covered, 
and  quejntelche  entayled, 


With  semliche  selure, 
y-seet  on  lofte, 
As  a  parlement-housy 
y-peynted  aboute." 

PiexB  Ploaghman'a  Creed,  I.  895. 

*^  And  Syr  Phelyp  of  Maygeres  chaunoellor  to  Peter  of  Lieseignen,  Kynge 
of  Cypres,  wrote  on  his  tombe  as  it  foloweth,  the  copye  whereof  is  in  y*  chapytre- 

house  of  the  freer  Celestynes  in  Paris."      Berner's  Froiasart's  Cbronyde,  vol.  U.  c.  40. 

The  chapter-liouse  in  mediseval  Latin  is  denominated  Capi- 
tuhun  and  Domus  CapUtdaris.  But  the  former  term  is  often 
applied  to  the  east  end  of  the  churchy  otherwise  called  Capitium 
(see  Caput  Ecclesi^)^  and  it  is  necessary  to  remark  this^  to 
avoid  errors  in  translating  the  chronicled  history  of  buildings. 
Thus  in  the  following  passages  the  church  is  meant^  and  not  the 
chapter-house. 

''Hoc  anno  (1231),  coepit  Odo  Abbas  renovare  Capitulum  Ecclesis  B. 
Dionysii  Areopagitas  et  perfecit  illud  usque  ad  finem  chorL" 

Chron.  brer.  S.  Dionjs.  ap.  Acher.  Spidl.  t.  U.  p.  809. 

*  Hugo  Burgundiensis  Episc.  Lincohi.'  "  Ecclesise  suso  Capitulum  Pari  is 
lapidibus  marmoreisque  columnis  miro  artificio  renovayit,  et  totum  a  funda- 
mento  opere  sumptuosissimo  novuum  erexit."  oinid.  Cambrenn. 

Char^  or  Chare^  to  hew,  to  work :  Charred  stone,  hewn 
stone.  The  will  of  Henry  VI.  orders  the  chapel  of  his  new 
college  in  Cambridge  to  be  '^vawted  and  chare-roffed^ ;"  that 
is,  the  whole  roof  to  be  of  wrought  stone;  not  with  ribs  of 
wrought  stone  only,  filled  up  with  rough  stone  plastered,  as 
was  often  practised".  This  word  may,  however,  perhaps  mean 
only  waggon-roofed;  C?iare  is  a  covered  vehicle,  the  roof  of 
which  was  at  that  time  always  tilted. 

Charnel-house,  Camarium,  Ossuarium,  Jjat,,  Charnier, Fr,: 
a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  churchyard  or  other  cemetery, 
usually  vaulted,  wherein  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead,  which  were 
disturbed  by  the  grave-diggers,  were  laid  in  order.  This  was 
often  a  building  complete  in  itself,  having  a  chapel  attached  to 
it  in  which  persons  might  be  interred,  and  monuments  erected 
to  them,  and  chantries  were  sometimes  endowed  in  such  cases. 

*  Nichors  Royal  Wills,  4to.,  p.  302. 

•  E.  J.  Willsou  in  Glossary  to  Pugin's  Specimens. 
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The  chamel  vault  was  commonly  a  kind  of  crypt  under  the 
chapel.  Dugdale  describes  the  chamel  chapel  of  old  S.  Paul's 
on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  (p.  131).  The  present  free- 
school  at  Norwich  is  a  chapel  of  the  same  kind,  of  which  the 
upper  part  is  a  chantry,  founded  by  Bishop  Salmon  for  the  daily 
celebration  of  mass  for  the  souls  of  himself,  his  father  and  mother, 
his  predecessors  and  successors.  Beneath  it  is  the  Camarmm  (now 
let  to  a  cheesemonger),  but  destined  by  its  founder  to  receive 
the  dry  bones  from  the  churchyards  of  the  dty. 

"  In  Camario  autem  Kubtua  dicUm  C&pell&tn  ....  ossa  hunuma  in  dritate 
Sorwyni  hum&tb  . . . .  ut  usque  id  resurrectionem  geneiulem  honesto  coasei- 
TentiiT  a  CBmiboB  integre  denudata,  leponi  volumiu,  fto," 

DHdorbnuidMloii.A.D.lSlfl;  ip.  Bninui  D* SchoU  Hcgii. 

An  ancient  apsidal  chapel  at  Bipon  cathedral  is  thus  occupied,  and 
Tftulta  or  crypts  attained  to  churches  are  often  similarly  employed. 
Chbbt.  Among  oar  ancestors  chests  appear  to  have  been  very 
important  pieces  of  fomiture,  serving  as  receptacles  for  every 
kind  of  goods  that  required  to  be  kept  with  any  degree  of  care ; 
they  were  also  placed  in  churches  for  keeping  the  holy  vessels, 
vestments,  &c.,  and  many  of  them  still  remain*.  The  oldest 
cheats  known  to  exist  are  of  Early  English  date,  as  at  Climping 
church,  Sussex,  and  Stoke  Dabemon,  Surrey;  there  are  also 
others  nearly  or  quite  as  old  at  Gravency  and  Saltwood  in  Kent ; 
the  latter  of  these  is  very 
highly  enriched  on  the 
front  with  panels,  tra- 
cery, and  carving,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  orna- 
mented of  any  of  this 
date.  There  is  a  peculi- 
arity in  the  construction 
of  Early  English  chests 
which     is     remarkable:  iub>^j,ii»«,o™-,.  s-k 

across  each  end  of  the  lid,  on  the  underside  of  it,  a  strong  piece 

'  Among  sacred   thingg,   Archbishop      ever;  puish  to  proride  "riiU  ad  libroa 
^Uric  f^v««  Area,  acrin.  Loculiia  cytte. 
The  lynod  of  Exeter,  in  1287,  required 
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of  vood  is  fixed,  which  appears  on  the  outside  when  the  chest  is 
closed,  and  the  end  of  this  and  the  upright  piece  at  the  back 
angle  of  the  chest  are  halved  together  and  an  iron  pin  is  put 
through  them  so  as  to  form  a  hinge,  of  which  there  appears 
commonly  to  have  heen  no  other ;  there  is  often  a  small  pear- 


shaped  piece  of  iron  nailed  over  the  end  of  the  pin  to  keep  it 
in  its  place :  the  carving  and  ornaments  on  chests  of  this  date 
are  not  in  general  deeply  cut.  Many  of  them  are  richly  orna- 
mented with  iron-work,  similar  to  that  on  doors  of  the  same 
period,  as  the  cope  chests  at  York,  at  Lockinge,  Berkshire,  and 
Church  Brampton,  Northamptonshire. 

Of  Decorated  chests  there  are  many  examples,  as  in  the 
churches  at  Brancepeth,  Durham ;  Haconhy,  Lincolnshire ; 
Ginmiingham,  Norfolk;  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Oxford;  Faver- 
sham  and  Wittersham,  Kent :  they  are  usually  highly  orna- 
mented with  panelling  and  carving,  which,  hoth  in  this  and 
the  preceding  style,  are  commonly  confined  to  the  front;  bat 
at  Hattoft,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  a  fine  Decorated  chest  with  all 
the  four  sides  panelled,  those  on  the  front  being  richer  than 
the  others. 

Perpendicidar  chests  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  places, 
as  at  3.  Michael's,  Coventry;  Oxford  chapter-house;  S.  Mary's, 
Cambridge,  &c.;   they  in  general  differ  but  little  from  those 


of  the   Decorated  style,  except  iu  the  character  of  their  or- 
naments ;  at  Harty  chapel  iu  Kent  is  a  chest  of  Ferpendicular 


date,  with  the  representation  of  two  armed  knights  tilting  carved 
on  the  front.  Some  of  the  old  chests  found  in  thia  country  are 
evidently  of  foreign  workmanship,  and  "Flanders  chests"  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  ancient  documents ;  there  is  a  fine  example 
of  this  kind  in  the  church  at  GuestUng,  in  Sussex,  which  has  the 
front  and  ends  very  richly  panelled.    As  Gothic  architecture  lost 


its  purity,  cheats  gradually  degenerated  into  the  plain  boxes 
which  are  now  placed  in  our  churches  to  receive  the  registers ; 
however^  for  a  considerable  time  they  continued  to  retain  a  cer- 
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tain  degree  of  ornament,  and  were  occasionally  highly  enriched, 
though  in  no  very  chaste  style,  as  at  King's  Stanley,  Gloucester- 
ahire,  while  in  houses  they  were  superseded  by  more  convenient 
articles  of  furniture :  many  of  the  later  chests  have  the  Uds 
cnrved  at  the  top  like  a  trunk,  by  which  name  also  they  seem 
occasionally  to  have  been  called;  a  deal  chest  of  this  kind, 
banded  with  iron,  exists  in  Braunston  church,  Northants.  There 
are  some  old  chests  perfectly  devoid  of  ornament,  which  are 
banded  with  numerous  iron  straps,  as  at  Rockingham  eastle, 
and  are  frequently  formed  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  single 
tree,  as  at  Hales  Owen,  Salop ;  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  the 
date  of  these,  but  the  probability  is  that  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  late.     There  are  also  chests  made  of  cedar,  which 


are  of  foreign  workmanship,  and  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  old 
documents  as  "cipress  chests;"  most  of  these  are  of  very  late 
date  and  but  little  ornamented,  and  without  any  very  decided 
characteristics'.  The  term  chest  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
coffin;  and  a  chest  is  occasionally  called  a  coffer.  (See  Plate  53.) 
Tettem.  M&g*.  Joh'.  de  Wodhous,  1345. — "Item  domioee  Alicis  Cimyera 
onsm  eiitam  longBJii,  stontom  juxta  lectum  meum."  Toum.  Bbot.,  is. 

'  At   Campion   cliuicli,  Surre)',  in  a  pisin  dicsl  o[  lliit  kind  lately  used  foT  a 
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Teatam.  Aliuii  de  Alnewyk,  aurifabri,  1374. — "  Unuii  nmgnam  eittam  itan* 
tem  in  Khopa."  ibid.,  n. 

TesUm.  Job*,  de  CiTfford,  1392. — "  Item  toIo  quod  miuale  meum  aotbtum, 
et  portiforium  quod  Qrenealke  Bciipsit,  cum  duobus  vestimeiitis,  et  cslice  meo 
moliori,  et  melior  eitta  mea,  qua  eat  in  thenuntrio  Ebor.  pro  hujuamodi  onu- 
mendB  uaerruidis,  perpetue  remanemt  cantoriaB  meK  de  Bnmham,  et  ligetur 
cum  duabus  cathenii  ad  murum  borials  capelln  ubi  dicta  caataiia  debet  ordE- 
nati-"  ibtd.,  171. 

TeBtam.  Nich'.  de  Schirbum.,  1398. — "  It<an  1^  altari  Sanctn  Amui  .... 
nnam  eittam  Ae  fir,  feno  Ugatam."  tbu.,  ttt. 

"Una  Urga  eitta  de  opera  nandrenti."       Hiit-Duwiin. Scrip.  tnt,cclxuTlij. 
"  Atte  Korl>  sate  of  London  boo  buiyode  H»  gode  knyjht, 
And  buiyede  with  hym  in  bjB  chat  t>at  swerd  Hi  was  so  brfSt." 


"  He  is  now  deed,  and  najled  in  bis  eheiU 
I  pnj  t«  God  send  his  souJe  good  reate."  chiucR,  b. «. 

ChsvroNj  an  iufiected  moulding  also  called  zigzag,  characteristic 
of  Norman  architecture;  butsometimea  ,i^^ 
found  with  the  pointed  arch  during  the  ^  "' 
period  of  transition  fix)m  the  Norman  g 
style  to  Early  English.   (See  ZiozAO.)  * 

Chimney,  tSfmiiu,  ^ilmmts,  Ckemin^e,  Fa.,  Cammino,  Ital.> 
Jtamin,  Sc^omllefn,  ©C^Iot,  Gee.  :  this  term  was  not  originally 
restricted  to  the  shafl  of  the  chimney,  but 
included  the  fireplace'.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  the  use  of 
chimney>shaft8  in  England  prior  to  the 
twelith  century.  In  Rochester  castle,  which 
is  in  all  probability  the  work  of  W.  Corbyl, 
about  1130',  there  are  complete  fireplace  ,.  -'  . 
with  semicircular  backs,  and  a  shaft  in  each  t*''  ^ 
jamb  supporting  a  semicircular  arch  over  ' 

the  opening,  which  is  enriched  with  the  zig-  c».p«~  t— k. 

lag  moulding ;  some  of  these  prcgect  slightly  from  the  wall ;  the 

'  The  nune  wu  alto   applied  to  a  U05,  "  Domni  ustriaie  . . .  j  ckgmna  de 

move&ble  otcd  oi  fire-gnte,  u  in  the  in-  taw."     Pp.  liii  ind  ecicii. 

*n)Iori«a  of  the  Priory  ofFiDcbale;  1360,  '  See  tlie  note  to  ■rticle  Battlement 

"  In  Torali ....  nnuiu  mignum  chmeM  abore. 
pro  toralide  novo  bctum"— and  again  m 
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floea,  however,  go  only  a  few  feet  up  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  are  then  turned  out  at  the  back,  the  apertures  being 
small  obhing  holes.  (Plates  87,  88.)  At  the  Castle,  Heding- 
ham,  Essex,  which  is  of  about  the  same  date,  there  are  fire- 
placea  and  chimneys  of  a  similar  kind.  A  few  years  later,  the 
improvement  of  carrying  the  flue  up  through  the  whole  height 
of  the  wail  appears;  as  at  Christ  Church,  Hants;  the  keep  at 
Newcastle;  Sherborne  castle,  Dorset- 
shire; Conisborough  castle,  Yorkshire ; 
and  BoothbyFagnel,  Lincolnshire.  The 
early  chimney-shafts  (Plates  54,  55) 
are  of  considerable  height,  and  cir- 
cular; afterwards  they  assumed  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  and  during  the  four- 
'  teenth  century  they  are  frequently  very 
short.  Previous  to  the  sixteenth  century  the 
shaft  is  often  short  and  not 
unfrequently  terminated  by 
a  spire  or  pinnacle,  usually 
of  rather  low  proportions, 
having  apertures  of  various 
forms  under,  and  sometimes 
in  it,  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke.  There  are  also 
taller  shafts  of  various 
forms,  square,  octangular,  or  circular,  sur- 
mounted with  a  cornice,  forming  a  sort  of  capital,  the  smoke 
issuing  &om  the  top.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  chimney-shafta  is  octangular,  though  they  are  some- 
times square  :  the  smoke  issues  from  the  top,  unless,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  they  terminate  in  a  spire.  Clustered  chimney- 
shafts  do  not  appear  imtil  rather  late  in  the  flfteenth  century ; 
afterwards  they  became  very  common,  and  were  frequently 
highly  ornamented,  especially  when  of  brick*:   they  are  not 

■ecmi  to  b«Te  become  coinmon  nmul- 
tuwonilf  witb  the  genenl  use  of  brick. 
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common  of  stone^  but  there  are  examples  at  Bodiam  castle^ 
Sussex^  and  on  houses  at  South  Petherton  and  Lambrook^ 

Somersetshire;  each  of  these 
consists  of  only  two  flues^  and  |  ^  1 

they  adhere  to  each  other^  and  \ / 

are  not  set  separate^  as  afterwards  became  the  usual  practice : 
those  at  Bodiam  castle  are  later  than  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Although  so  long  invented^  and  so  much  in  use  for  other 
rooms^  our  ancestors  do  not  appear  to  have  begun  to  introduce 
chimneys  generally*'  into  their  halls  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
or  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fire  having  pre- 
viously been  made  upon  an  open  hearth  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  the  smoke  escaping  through  the  louvre  in  the  roof : 
in  many  older  halls  they  have  evidently  been  inserted  about  this 
period.  In  some  parts  of  the  west  of  England  a  chimney-shaft 
is  called  a  tun.     (See  Firb-placb.) 

'*  One  thing  I  much  noted  in  the  Haulle  of  Bolton^  how  ehimeneya  were  con- 
veyed by  tunnels  made  on  the  syds  of  the  Wauls,  betwyxt  the  Lights  in  the 
Haull ;  and  by  thismeanes  and  by  no  Covers,  (llovers)  is  the  Smoke  of  the  Uarthe 
in  the  Hawle  wonder  strangly  convayed."      LeUnd's  lunenuy.  toI.  tUL  fo.  66.  b. 

^Now  have  we  many  chimnyes,  yet  our  tenderlyngs  complayne  of  rheums, 
catarrhs,  and  poses,  then  had  we  nothing  but  reredosses,  and  yet  our  heads 

never  did  ache."  Harriaon,  IS70,  in  Hollnahad's  Chronicle,  toI.  i. 

'^  One  chymley  of  ston,  and  for  the  tryng  abowte  the  seyde  chindei/" 

Acconnt  of  Dorfaam  Cattle,  1544. 

"  And  seigh  halles  fill  heygh,  I  and  houses  ful  noble, 
Ohambres  with  chymeneysy    I  and  chapeles  gaye.'*  piers  Pioagbman*e  deed,  1.418. 

''  Z.  Bhafte$  upon  X.  chymneys,^^  Beptraciona  done  within  the  Kyng'a  Tow*  of  London. 

Temp.  Hen.  VIII.    Bailey's  HiBt  of  the  Tower,  App.,  toI.  L  p.  zxt. 

"  Although  this  house*  is  not  yet  fully  finished,  and  is  but  a  newe  erection, 
yet  it  differeth  far  firom  the  workes  that  are  vaed  now  a  daies  in  many  places. 
I  meane  where  the  houses  are  built  with  a  great  number  of  chimnies,  and  yet 
the  smoke  comes  forth  but  at  one  tunnel  This  house  is  not  built  in  that 
manner,  for  as  it  hath  sundry  chimnies  so  they  cast  forth  severall  smoakes." 

Biche  hia  FareweU  to  MiUtarie  Profeaaion,  4».  1581. 

*  There  are,  however,  occasional  in-  Fireplaces    are    sometimes    found    in 

stances,  as  in  the  great  hall  of  Conway  churches,  but  seldom  of  an  earlier  date 

castle,  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,   and  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
certainly  no  insertion ;  Goodrich  castl^,  •  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  at  Holdenby 

Kenilworth,  Caerphilly,  and  many  others,  in  Northamptonshire. 
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Chimnet-piece^  ChambranUy  Fr.,  Capanna,  Ital.,  Gaminfim^, 
Geb.  :  the  frame-work  round  the  fire-place.     (See  Fire-place.) 

Choir^  Att(rf»  Au(r(»  iSifotxt,  Chosur,  Fr.^  Coro,  Ital.^  &^ox, 
Ger.  :  in  its  strict  literal  sense  is  that  part  of  the  chupch  which 
is  fitted  up  for  the  singers,  and  is  thus  limited  to  the  space  from 
the  western  door  to  the  end  of  the  stalls,  in  all  descriptions 
which  concern  the  arrangements  of  the  ritual.  The  portion 
which  extends  from  the  stalls  eastward  to  the  high  altar,  and 
beyond  it  to  the  reredos  or  other  eastern  boundary,  is  the 
Presbytery. 

*'Muru8  erat  tabulis  mannoreis  compactis  qui  chorum  cingens  et  pre^iterium 
corpus  ecdesiiB  a  suis  lateribus  quae  alee  vocantur  diyidebat/* 

OervMe,  Canterbarj,  1294,  S3. 

But  the  term  choir  or  chorus  is  also  used  by  Gervase  and  all 
the  mediaeval  writers  to  express  the  entire  space  which  is  enclosed 
for  the  performance  of  the  principal  service  of  the  church,  in- 
cluding therefore  the  choir  proper  {chorus  cantorum,  chorus 
monachorum),  and  the  presbytery. 

*'  In  the  east  end  of  the  Quire  .  . .  stood  the  High  Altar" 

Rites  of  Durbam,  p.  6. 

In  the  case  however  of  a  cruciform  church,  it  is  in  general 
descriptions  usually  confined  to  the  eastern  limb,  whereas  the 
choir  in  its  ritual  sense  (that  is,  (he  stall-place)  is  very  commonly 
situated  either  under  the  tower  or  in  the  nave  of  such  a  building. 
In  large  churches  there  is  generally  an  aisle  at  the  sides  of  the 
choir,  which  is  sometimes  continued  across  the  east  end  of  the 
building  so  as  to  surround  it,  especially  in  churches  which  have 
polygonal  or  semicircular  terminations,  like  many  of  the  con- 
tinental cathedrals.  The  choir  is  usually  raised  at  least  one 
step  above  the  nave,  and  its  sides  are  fitted  up  with  seats  or 
STALLS,  of  which  in  large  buildings  there  are  generally  two  or 
three  rows  one  above  the  other.     (See  Chancel^.) 

'  A  good  example  of  a  choir  of  a  parish  are  of  the  latest  Decorated  work.     Very 

churchy  retaining  the  fittings  in  a  nearly  numerous  examples  of  the  original  ar- 

perfect  condition,  may  he  seen  at  Etching-  rangement  of  seats,  hoth  in  the  choir  and 

ham,  in  Sussex ;  the  stalls  and  screen  are  the  nave,  more  or  less  altered,  may  he  seen 

appropriately,  hut  not  highly,  enriched,  in  country  churches  in  most  parts  of  the 

and  both  they  and  the  general  structure  kingdom. 
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The  erchebjsschop  sawe  he  stande." 

Reliqa.  Antiqa.,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 


**  And  whenne  he  hftdde  maad  hjs  pryer, 
He  lokyd  up  into  the  gioeer, 
"  And  J>er  touore  )>e  heye  wened,  amydde  J>e  y?^r  ywys, 
As  ys  bones  lyggej>,  ys  tumbe  wel  vayr  ys.'*    Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  224. 
**  And  the  forsaide  Richarde  sail  make  then  a  quere  dore."  cont.  catterick  cb.,  p.  9. 
"  Joyning  to  the  Quire  of  the  College  of  Fodiinghey  of  the  same  hight  and 

brede  that  the  said  Quire  is  of."  Cont.  for  FotberingbAy  cbarcb,  p.  9. 

*'  Pro  reparacionibus  foctis  super  fenestram  orientalem  chori  de  Gygglyswyk." 

Priory  of  Finchale,  cccciij. 

"  There  are  two  several!  inscriptions  both  upon  one  tombe  in  Plompton  ^iere 
in  Spofforth  church,  scene  and  examined  the  xvijth  day  of  October,  1613." 

Plompton  Correspondence,  xxxi^. 

In  the  ritual  sense  of  the  word,  several  choirs  may  be  found 
in  the  same  church.  Thus  in  many  Romanesque  churches  (p. 
13,  above)  there  are  eastern  and  western  choirs,  and  in  our  own 
language  the  chantries  and  subsidiary  chapels  attached  to  churches 
were  often  called  quires,  as  they  were  also  called  chancels. 

For  example,  in  an  ancient  plan  of  the  conventual  church  of 
Marrigg,  Yorkshire,  (see  Collectanea  Topographica,  vol.  v.  p. 
100,)  the  ^^  Nonnes  quire,"  fitted  up  with  seats  and  two  altars, 
occupies  the  west  end,  "  the  bodye  of  the  paryshe  churche'*  the 
middle  of  the  building,  and  the  '^  chauncell"  for  the  parish,  with 
its  altar,  the  east  end,  as  usual ;  while  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  placed  a  chantry  chapel,  inscribed  "  the  quire  of  the 
fowndre." 

''  For  two  persons,  a  weeks  work,  for  taking  down  the  altar  in  our  Lady's 

guirey  4s.  9d.**  Aocoants  of  S.  Martin's  parlsb,  Leicester,  1551.  ap.  Tbompson, 

Hist,  of  Leicester,  p.  461. 

<'  Ilere  lyeth  John  SwaldeU ....  whose  predecessors  buylt  halfe  the  singinge 
Qu^  within  this  churche  ....  who  died  A.D.  1630."      Raine's  Catterick,  p.  17. 

Choir-wall,  or  Choir-screen,  Cloture,  Fr.,  the  wall  or  screen 
which  divides  the  choir  and  presbytery  from  the  side  aisles. 
This  is  often  beautifully  ornamented,  as  at  Chartres.  In  Nor- 
wich cathedral  there  remain  a  Norman  quire  wall,  with  arcades 
and  episcopal  throne,  though  greatly  disfigured. 

Chymol,  ffiemell,  ffifimoio:  a  hinge,  anciently  and  still  called 
in  the  eastern  coimties  a  gimmer.     From  the  French  gemeaux, 

twins.     (See  Prompt.  Parv.  ed.  Way,  p.  194.) 

"  Paid  John  Aunull  for  two  chymoUy  a  lock,  and  two  keys  to  the  coffer." 

Aocoants  of  Loatb  Steeple,  about  1500,  Arch«ol.,  toI.  x. 
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CiBORiuM.^   (See  Severey.) 

Cincture,  Ceinture,  Fr.,  Cimbia,  Ital.,  <3a\xm,  Ger.  :  the  fillet 
at  each  end  of  the  shaft  of  a  classical  column,  which  is  placed 
next  to  the  Apophyge.     (See  woodcut  in  Cymatium.) 

CiKQVEroiL, Cinqtiefeuille,  Quintefeuille,^^.,  Cinquefogli€,lTAL,, 

^nffingetftaut/  Ger.  :  an  ornamental  foliation  or  feathering  used 

in  the  arches  of  the  lights  and  tracery  of  windows,  panellings, 

•  &c.,  also  applied  to  circles,  formed  by  ^^ 

/p^  tex    projecting    points  or  cusps,  so  ar-  ; 

.;>  -4v  ranged  that  the  intervals  between 

BcMTi.,  MuiM««.    them  resemble  five  leaves.  (Plate  43.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  French  styles  of 

Gothic  architecture  cinquefoil  feathering  is  very  rarely  used. 

(See  Cusp.) 

Cippus,  CippOj  Ital.  :  a  small  pillar  or  column  used  by  the 
ancients  for  various  purposes,  as  for  mile-stones,  or  boundary- 
stones,  and  very  firequently  with  an  inscription  stating  the  object 
for  which  it  was  erected ;  it  was  often  used  as  a  funeral  monu- 
ment, and  appears  to  have  been  the  original  of  our  modem 
tomb-stones. 

Clear-story,  01er«0tor|^»  &Uxt'%tox]D,  Claire-voie,  Clair  Stage, 
CHriHhre,  Fr.,  Chiaro  piano,  Ital.  :  any  window,  row  of  windows, 
or  openings,  in  the  upper  part  of  a  building,  or  of  a  wall,  or 
screen.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  central 
aisle  of  a  church  in  which  windows  are  formed  above  the  roo& 
of  the  side-aisles,  as  in  the  first  three  of  the  following  examples. 

^  And  the  forsaide  Richarde  sail  make  the  pliers  with  the  arches  and  the 
clerestory  of  the  hight  of  sax  and  twenty  fote  abouen  erth  vnder  the  tabill." 

Cont.  for  Catterick  Church,  A.D.  1412.  p.  10. 

^  And  the  cler-story  both  withyn  and  without  shal  be  made  of  clene  Asheler 

growndid  upon  ten  mighty  piUars/'     contract  for  Fotheringhay  Ch.,  A.D.  1485.  p.  28. 

"  Thomas  H jx  did  glasen  a  window  in  the  clarestory^^ 

Black  Book  of  Swaffham.    Blomfleld's  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.  p.  611. 

The  remaining  quotations  will  shew  how  perfectly  general  the 

application  of  this  term  was  in  the  olden  time. 

*^  And  in  the  said  stepil  shall  be  two  flores,  and  abof  either  flore  viii  dere- 
Mtorial  windows  set  yn  the  myddes  of  the  walle."    (This  upper  part  of  the  tower 

is  octagonal.)  contract  for  Fotheringhaj  Chordi,  A.D.  1485.  p.  28. 
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"  CloUter  ...  in  height  xx  feet  to  the  cotbill  tabel  nith  c2«ir  sloria  and 
buttences  iiith  finiftb."  HtnirUiesiiih'aWiii, 

"  Item  I  ordejn  and  hequethe  that  the  ii  chapelles  of  our  Lodj  and  SeTut 
Oeorge  wjthjn  the  seid  chirch  of  Sejnt  Geoi^  (Stamford)  be  cloajd  with 
oitriei  bwtrde  and  eUreitoritd  after  such  quantity  aa  the  cIoEure  of  plejn  borde 
there  now  contejneth."  wiu  or  W.  Borpa,  iiM.  TtsUncDU  Venm,  ws. 

"  Item  made  a  new  demotrey  in  the  west  ende  of  the  gTeat«  chambre  in  the 
entry  next  t«  the  cIoMtt  agenst  the  (eid  chambre,  the  bredeth  of  the  house 
with  a  pent  hous  over  the  hed  of  it  for  the  wether." 

Bspcndon*  donfl  vlthlo  Chfl  K jng'i  Tow  of  Londim-    Tflnip-  HeD-  Vlll. 
Billaf'iHift.o[UioTaiT«T,  Appand-.TOI.  1.  p.  ii. 
"Itp.  a  partidon  made  between  the  «eid  entre  and  chambre  contajnyng  the 
bredeth  of  the  same  chambre  w<  a  elerutorreg  in  the  upper  ende  thorow,  and 
a  doore  to  the  same."  lud.,  p.  si. 

"  A  p'ticion  made  in  the  forebreste  of  the  same  jaques  w'  a  elert  ttorey 
th'erin  to  geie  light  unto  the  same  jaques ."  ibid.,  p.  m. 

In  churclies  the  clear-stoiy  appears  to  hare  been  adopted  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  an 
increase  of  hght  in  the 
body  of  the  building; 
but  the  windows  are  not 
unfreqnently  so  small 
that  they  serve  this  pur- 
pose very  imperfectly, 
Nnmeroufl  churcheseiist 
both  in  the  Norman  and  in  each  of  the  later  styles  of  Gothic 
architecture,  in  which  the  clear-story  is  an  original  feature ; 


many  instances  also  occur,  especially  in  parish  churches,  in 
which  it  is  evidently  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  original 
design,  especially  when  the  high-pitched  roofe  (which  frequently 
included  the  body  and  aisles  in  a  single  span)  have  given  way 
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to  flat  ones,  the  walls  having  been  raised  over  the  arches  of 
the  nave  to  receive  the  clear-story  windows.  (See  Over-story 
and  Blind-stort.) 

CucKET,  a  key,  probably  somewhat  resembling  what  is  now 
called  a  latch-key. 

"  For  he  hath  the  keje  and  the  elikety  though  the  Ejng  slepe." 

Piers  Plooghnum'a  Viaion,  1.  5715. 

"With  his  c/wl^ 
This  Damian  hath  opened  this  wicket."  ciuuxcer,  fo.  si.  Edit.  1598. 

Cloister,  01oitftre»  Cloitre,  Fr.,  Chiostro,  Ital.,  Jtrcujgang, 
Ger.  :  a  covered  ambulatory  forming  part  of  a  monastic  or 
collegiate  establishment,  by  the  other  buildings  of  which  it  is 
surrounded ;  the  cloisters  are  always  contiguous  to  the  church, 
and  are  arranged  round  three  or  four  sides  of  a  quadrangular 
area,  termed  the  cloister  garth,  with  numerous  large  arches,  look- 
ing into  the  quadrangle,  which  were  firequently  ornamentally 
combined,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  triforial  arches  of 
the  respective  periods,  and  were,  like  them,  after  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  occupied  by  tracery. 

This  was  frequently  glazed,  at  first  only  in  the  upper  part 
above  the  mullions,  as  at  Salisbury  and  Norwich.  But  the 
later  cloisters  had  their  arches  wholly  glazed  like  windows,  as 
at  Gloucester.  The  walls  opposite  to  these  have  no  openings  in 
them  except  the  doorways  communicating  with  the  surrounding 
buildings.  The  cloisters  were  appropriated  for  the  recreation  of 
the  inmates  of  the  establishment,  who  also  sometimes  used  them 
as  places  of  study,  for  which  purpose  they  occasionally  had  cells 
or  stalls  on  one  side,  as  at  Gloucester;  and  at  Durham  there 
were  such  stalls  called  Carrols ;  they  likewise  served  as  passages 
of  commimication  between  the  different  buildings,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  generally  used  as  places  of  sepulture :  they 
are  often  covered  with  rich  stone  vaulting,  and  there  frequently 
remains  a  lavatory  in  them,  which  was  always  an  appendage  to 
the  regular  cloister.  There  is  usually  a  stone  bench  along  the 
wall  opposite  to  the  windows.  The  term  cloister  is  also  some* 
times  used  as  a  general  name  for  a  monastery. 
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'*  He  wole  wagge  aboute  the  cloistre  and  kepen  hiae  fet  dene." 

Political  Songs,  p.  SSS. 

^'  ite  monkes  of  Canteibire  fro  \>er  doittert  ]>am  fled."        Langtoft,  p.  209. 
^  I  ahal  covere  jouie  kirk,  youie  cloittre  do  maken.** 

Fien  Ploughnuui'a  Vision,  L  14TS. 

"  Than  cam  I  to  that  eloystrcy  And  j-paved  with  poynttyl, 


And  gaped  abouten, 

Whough  it  was  pilered  and  pejnt, 

And  portreyd  wel  clene, 

Al  y-hyled  with  leed, 

Lowe  to  the  stones, 


Ich  point  after  other ; 
With  cundites  of  clone  tyn, 
Closed  all  aboute, 
With  layoures  of  latun, 
Loveliche  y-greithed." 

Picra  Flooghnm'a  Creed,  L  879. 

The  sides  of  the  cloister  were  anciently  termed  the  panes 
of  it^  and  the  walks  its  alleys  or  deambulatories.  (See  page  9 
above.) 

The  larger  monasteries  were  provided  with  several  cloisters, 

besides  the  principal  one  (or  cknatrum  reguiare),  and  the  term 

claustrum  is  also  applied  to  the  covered  passages  which  led  from 

one  monastic  office  to  another. 

^  Clatutra  qnoque  plurima  fecit  ne  oonventus  molestaretur  stillicidio,  unum 
scilicet  inter  capitulum  et  capellam  8*.  Cuthberti,  aliud  trilaterum  a  coquina 
usque  ad  ostium  dauttri  regulari  et  ab  illo  loco  usque  ad  sartrinum,  alterum 
vero  claustrum  fecit  quadrilaterum  per  quod  patet  via  ad  infirmariam.*' 

life  of  Willljuii  Abbot  of  8.  Alban'e,  Coti.  MS.  Nero  tU.  D. 

Cloister-oarth,  Preau,  Fr.  :  the  quadrangular  area  enclosed 
by  a  cloister.     (See  Paradise.) 

^  Longe  before  the  church  was  finished  the  body  of  8.  Cuthbert  was  trans- 
lated againe  out  of  the  doytter-garth  where  William  Oarlipho  Bishopp  had 
made  him  a  verye  sumptuous  tombe  to  lye  in.*' 

Antlent  Bites  of  Durham,  p.  62. 

Closet,  Cabinet,  Fr.,  Gabinetto,  Camerino,  Ital.,  Stahintt, 
Oer.  :  a  small  chamber  or  private  room. 

"  And  into  a  doiet  for  to  auise  her  better 
She  went  alone,  and  gan  her  hart  mfetter."       chancer,  fo.  16S.  Edit  iSM. 

*^  It'm,  in  the  douet^  y.  wyndowes,  the  one  xz.  ynches  wyde,  and  iiij.  fote 
hye  w*  one  lyght,  and  the  other  w*  iij.  lyghtes,  yj.  fote  wyde  and  ix.  fote  hye.*' 

ReperMiona  done  within  the  Kjng'a  Tow  of  London.    Temp.  Hen.  VIII. 
BaOej'a  Hiat  of  the  Tower,  App.,  Tol.  I  p.  zxz. 

Clustered  Column,  Colonne  en  Faisceau,  Fr.,  ®etiq)pt(tt 
GSule,  6er.  :  a  pier  which  consists  of  several  columns  or  shafts 
clustered  together ;  they  are  sometimes  attached  to  each  other 
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throughout  their  vbole  height,  and  sometimes  only  at  the  cap 
and  base*.     (See  Pillar.) 

CoB-vALL,  CoB-woKK,  Bnque  turn  cuile,  Pa.,  Mattone  crudo, 
Ital.,  Ee^DtpctrCtt,  Sufliiegel,  Ger.  :  a  wall  built  of  unbumt  clay, 
mixed  with  straw.  This  material  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  for  cottages  and  outbuildings,  and  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  houses  of  a  better  descriptioa:  it  is  supposed  also 
to  be  the  material  of  which  the  domestic  edifices  of  the  ancients, 
including  even  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  most  civilized 
period,  were  chiefly  built '. 

Coffer,  Cqffre,  Fb.,  JEoffer,  Geb.  :  a  deep  panel  in  a  ceiling ; 
the  same  as  a  Caisson.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  caak> 
et  for  keeping  jewels  or  other 
precious  goods,  and  some- 
times to  a  chest.  Both  coffers 
and  chests  were  occasionally 
made  of  iron.     (See  Chest.) 

Test.  Illiutrissi.  Principia  Joh.  de  Qftunt,  1396. — "  Trestoutj  lee  feroiculea 
anelx  diamondea  rubies  et  autres  choaes  qui  Bemnt  troT^  eo  un  petit  eofrt  de 
cipresse  que  j  aj,  dont  je  porte  1e  clyef  moj  mesmea."  tmi.  Bbor.  xu. 

"The  w/w  wherin  your  said  court  rowles  lieth  is  nought  and  the  lock  therof 
not  worth  a  pene,  and  it  standeth  in  the  church  at  Sacomp,  wheare  ever;  man 
maj  come  at  hie  pleasure."  fuhspIcid  Camp.,  p.  lie. 

Coffin,  Cercueil,  Fa.,  Cwisa,  Ital.,  ©arfl,  Ger.  It  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  the  coffins  or 
sarcophagi  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  but  the  an- 
nexed example  of  a  stone 
coffin  found  at  York  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  those  k.»«c.»..i.,.. 

used  by  the  Romans. 

'  It  is  tmned  a  rom^KWiiil  ;ijcr  by  Pro-  tion  on  csA  snd  concrete  building  ii  gilTOI 

fttsat  Willis  {Atch.  of  the  Middle  Age*,  in  Qu»rt.  Rer.,  vol  Wiii.  p.  52*,    A  siini. 

P'  SB)-  lar  mode  of  conitructiaii,  much  used  in 

An  aiticle  full  of  recondite  informs-  ihe  eastera  counties,  ii  ciUed  dawbing. 
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COFFIN. 


The  slight  wooden  case  in  which  bodies  are  now  interred 
appears  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  in  earlier  ages  the 
graves  were  sometimes  lined  with  slabs  of  stone,  but  usually  a 
stone  coffin  formed  of  a  single  block  was  used,  and  the  body 
placed  in  it,  either  enveloped  in  grave  clothes  or  clad  in  some 
particular  dress ;  ecclesiastics 
were  generally  buried  in  the 
habit  of  the  order  to  which 
they  belonged,  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  firequently  in  Buh..piuiph.ii»,  chici»e.terc»th.dnL 

their  official  robes  and  accompanied  with  the  ensigns  of  their 
office,  and  sovereigns  in  their  robes  of  stated.  Numerous  stone 
coffins  exist,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  as  old  as  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries ;  they  are  iisually  formed  of  a  single  block 
of  stone  hollowed  out  to 
receive  the  body,  with  a 
small  circular  cavity  at  one 
end  to  fit  the  head,  and 
they  are  usually  rather 
wider  at  this  end  than  at 
the  other;  there  are  generally  one  or  more  small  holes  in  the 
bottom  to  drain  off  the  moisture  arising  from  the  body  as  it 
decayed.  Others  are  without  the  place  for  the  head,  the  end  is 
most  commonly  flat,  but  not  always.  These  coffins  were  never 
buried  deeply  in  the  ground; 
very  frequently  they  were 
placed  dose  to  the  surface^ 
so  that  the  lid  was  visible, 
and  when  within  a  church, 
formed  part  of  the  paving; 

sometimes,  in  churches,  they  were  placed  entirely  above  the 
ground  and  thus  became  the  originals  of  Altar-tombs :  the 
lids  were  either  coped  or  flat,  and  were  very  frequently  sculp, 
tured  with  crosses  of  various  fashions,  and  other  ornaments^. 


TcnyU  CttMrcii,  LoDdoa. 


LitUa  9.  Tlufh,  Uneola. 


*  See  an  account  of  the  opening   of      p.  876. 
the  tomb  of  Edw.  I.,  ArclwoL,  toL  iii  *  A  number  of  ornamented  coffin-Uda 
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Leaden  coffins  were  sometimes  used  during  the  middle  ages^ 
of  which  those  recently  brought  to  light  in  the  Temple  church, 
London,  are  remarkable  examples;  some  of  them  are  consider- 
ably ornamented.  There  is  also  a  leaden  coffin,  still  imdisturbed, 
enclosed  in  an  altar-tomb  in  a  recess  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  Chartham,  Kent,  of  about  the  date  of  Edward  I. 

CoiLLON,  Coin,  Coyning,  0oig;ne,  (see  Quoin),  the  angle  of  a 
building :  used  also  for  the  machicolation  of  a  wall. 

Collar,  Collar-beam,  Strout-beam,  Top-beam,  Wind- 
beam,  Straining-beam,  Entrait,  Fr.,  ^elS)lbaI!en/  Ger.  A  hori- 
zontal tie  connecting  a  pair  of  rafters  at  any  point  below  the 
ridge  and  above  their  feet.  Large  roofs  have  two  or  more 
collar-beams.  It  is  termed  a  span  piece  in  Lincolnshire,  (Nich. 
Arch.  Diet.,)  also  in  Wiltshire.     (See  Roof.) 

Collaring,  Ital.,  Collarin,  Gorgerin,  Fr.  :  the  cylindrical 
part  of  the  capital  in  the  Roman  Doric,  and  Tuscan  orders, 
which  is  between  the  annulets  under  the  ovolo  and  the  astragal. 
It  is  often  termed  the  Neck,  and  is  the  Hypotrachelium  of 
Vitruvius. 

Columbaria,  TVous  de  boulins,  Fr.,  Buche,  Ital.,  Cic  Sbcl^er, 
woritt  bie  balfen  Uegen,  Ger.:  the  holes  left  in  walls  for  the 
insertion  of  pieces  of  timber;  also  the  small  recesses  in  the 
tombs  of  the  ancients,  resembling  pigeon-holes,  made  to  re- 
ceive the  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the  deceased. 

Column,  Colonne,  Colonnette,  Fr.,  (7(o/on»a,  Ital.,  ©iiuIC/ Ger.: 
a  round  pillar ;  the  term  includes  the  base,  shaft,  and  capital :  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture  the  proportions  are  settled 
according  to  the  Order.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  pillars  or  piers  in  X^orman  and  Gothic  architecture. 
(Plate  56.) 

Common-house,  Calefactorium,  Pisalis,  Lax.,  Cfiauffoir,  Fr, 
In  a  monastery,  a  room  in  which  a  fire  was  constantly  kept  for 
the  monks  to  warm  themselves  at.    (See  Archseological  Joumalj 


haTe  been  engraved  and  published,  by  the      Boutell,  and  in  the  Arcbxological  Jour- 
Rer.  £.  L.  Cutts,  also  by  the  Rev.  C.      nal,  and  numerouB  other  works. 
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vol.  V.  p.  100.)    The  prototype  of  the  University  Common  Room^ 
or  Combination  Boom. 

^  On  the  right  hand,  as  you  goe  out  of  the  Cloysten  into  the  Fermery  was 
the  CoiOiOir  Housb  and  a  Maiflter  therof.  The  house  being  to  this  end  to 
have  a  fyre  keapt  in  yt  all  wynter,  for  the  Monnckes  to  cume  and  warme 
them  at  being  allowed  no  fyre  but  that  onelj."  Rites  of  Durham,  p.  T5. 

Compass-roof^  an  open  timber  roof:  it  is  more  commonly 
called  a  Span-roof,  meaning  that  the  roof  extends  from  one 
wall  to  the  other,  with  a  ridge  in  the  centre,  as  distinguished 
from  a  lean-to,  ifc} 

"  But  the  nave  of  the  church  (Ely  Cathedral)  is  compass-roofed^  and  lies  open 

to  the  leads,  like  Llandaff.**  WUUs's  Surrey  of  cathedrals,  Tol.  li.  p.  884. 

Compass-window,  a  bay-window,  or  oriel. 

CoMPLUviuM,  the  open  part  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  of 
an  Atrium,  which  admitted  the  rain-water  into  the  Impluvium, 
or  cistern  formed  in  the  pavement  to  receive  it. 

Composite  Order,  called  also  Roman,  being  invented  by  that 
people,  and  composed  of  the  Ionic,  grafted  upon  the  Corinthian ; 
it  is  of  the  same  proportion  as  the  Corinthian,  and  retains 
the  same  general  character,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  in 
which  the  Ionic  volutes  and  echinus  are  substituted  for  the 
Corinthian  caulicoli  and  scrolls.  It  is  one  of  the  five  orders  of 
Classic  architecture  established  by  the  Italian  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     (Plates  22,  44.) 

Compound  Arch,  a  term  applied  by  Professor  Willis  to  the 
usual  form  of  a  mediaeval  arch  which  ^^  may  be  resolved  into  a 
number  of  concentric  arch-ways  successively  placed  within  and 
behind  each  other'' ;"  frequently  called  a  recessed  arch. 

Compound  Pier.    (See  Clustered  Column.) 

Concha,  ConquCy  Fr.  :  the  plain  semidome  of  an  apse,  some- 
times used  for  the  entire  apse.  (See  Ducange.)  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  concave  ribless  surface  of  a  pendentive^,  the 
trompe  of  the  French  writers  on  the  Coupe  des  pierres. 

*  E.  J.  Willson  in  Glossary  to  Pugin's      in  Italy,  p.  26. 
Specimeiii.  *  Whewell's  Architectoral  Notes,  p. 

^  See  ArchitectoTB  of  the  Middle  Ages      101. 
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Conduit,  a  structure  forming  a  reservoir  for  water,  and 
from  which  it  is  drawn  for  use,  frequently  richly  ornamented 
with  sculpture,  &c.,  as  the  celebrated  one  which  formerly  stood 
at  Car&x,  in  Oxford :  also  the  pipes  by  which  the  water  is 
conveyed. 

**  With  cunditet  of  clene  tjn  **  A  noble  sprynge,  a  ryall  eonduyte-hede, 

Closed  al  aboute.'*  Made  of  fine  gold,  enameled  with  reed." 

Pien  Ploaghnum'f  Creed,  1.  387.  Hswes's  Tower  of  Doctrine,  in  Percy's  Reliquet* 

S.  i.  1.  4«,  4T. 

Confessional,  Confessional,  Fe.,  Confessionale,  Ital.,  fRmf)U 
Stulj)!/  Ger.  :  the  recess  or  seat  in  which  the  priest  sits  to  hear 
the  confession  of  penitents.  On  the  continent  confessionals  are 
usually  slight  wooden  erections  of  modem  date,  resembling 
sentry-boxes  enclosed  with  panelling,  having  a  door  in  front  for 
the  priest  to  enter,  and  a  latticed  window  in  one  or  both  of  the 
sides  for  the  penitents  to  speak  through.  It  is  not  known  what 
kind  of  confessional  was  used  in  this  country  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  nor  is  there  any  thing  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
churches  that  can  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  what  its  nature 


m 


was 

■  There  is  a  very  general,  but  very  un- 
accountable, propensity  to  call  all  niches, 
recesses,  and  such- like  places  in  our  old 
churches,  for  which  no  other  use  can  be 
immediately  discovered,  confessionals, 
without  stopping  to  enquire  whether  they 
could  possibly  (much  less  whether  they 
could  conveniently)  be  applied  to  such  a 
purpose ;  if  this  point  were  a  little  more 
attended  to,  the  absurdity  of  giving  them 
such  a  name  would  be  manifest 

In  the  curious  paintings  on  the  walls 
of  S.  Mary's  chapel,  Winchester,  pre- 
served by  Carter  (Antient  Paintings, 
Plate  28),  is  the  figure  of  a  Priest  seated 
in  his  stall  with  a  woman  kneeling  to  him 
confessing  her  sins. 

In  Tawstock  church,  Devon,  there  is  a 
construction  of  wainscot,  called  the  Con- 
fcsaional,  being  very  similar  to  the  reading 
pew,  as  its  early  fashion  appears  in  some 
churches.  It  is  now  not  fixed ;  one  side 
and  the  back  are  closed  with  wainscot, 


and  in  the  latter  is  a  little  shutter  on 
hinges,  which  has  given  the  notion  of  itt 
being  a  Confessional,  and  it  is  closed  above, 
like  a  tester ;  the  ornament  and  style  of 
work  would  fix  its  date  as  considerably 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  and  if  not 
a  reading  pew,  it  has  probably  been  a  sort 
of  state  pew  for  the  noble  family  of  the 
Earls  of  Bath,  who  had  property  in  the 
parish.  It  is  however  a  curious  specimeUi 
and  deserves  notice.  There  is  a  very 
similar  piece  of  furniture  in  Bishop's 
Cannings  church,  near  Devizes,  Wilts, 
also  called  a  confessional;  the  tester 
is  gone,  but  there  are  plain  marks  of  its 
having  existed ;  on  one  side  is  a  low  desk 
for  kneeling  at,  on  the  back  are  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
human  hand;  they  all  relate  rather  to 
prayer  than  to  confession,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  bear  reference  to  that  subject 
without  struning  the  sense.  (See  Annalei 
Archeologiques,  torn.  L  p.  264i) 
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Console  is  strictly  the  French  term  for  a  bracket,  or  for  the 
Ancones,  but  it  is  commonly  used  by  English  authors  also  for  a 
bracket  or  corbel  of  any  kind  in  classical  - 
architecture.  There  ia  an  example  in  the  " 
palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  ornamented  ■ 
with  a  small  zigzag  or  chevron,  a  decoration  ' 
generally  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  '■ 
Norman  style,  bnt  which  here  occurs  in  late  and  debased  Boman. 

Cops,  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cop,  the  top  or  head  of  any 
thing :]  the  rising  parts  of  a  battlement,  more  usually  termed 
UEBLONS. 

"  Item  in  the  bye  i^te  tower,  the  cowpjng  of  xlriij  eopjtyi  on  the  west 
ride  uid  on  the  south  ride,  the  tpaet$  between  in  length  vi  fote  the  left  and 
■ome  Tij  fote  and  in  height  vi  fote."  Tonr  woiki,  a  b.  tiii. 

CoFiNa,  &opt,  Chaperon,  {Saha  when  simply  convex,)  ¥r.,  Co- 
rona,   Coperto,    Ital.  :    . 
the  covering  course  of  - 
a  wall,   either  flat  or    * 
sloping  on   the  upper   ^ 
surface    to    throw    o£F  ■ 
water"}  sometimescall- 
ed  also  Capping.  From 
its  great  exposure  to 
the  weather  the  coping  .;^ 
Htones  on  early  build-  "■ 
ings  are  generally  much  . 
decayed,  and  have  very 
frequently  been  renew- 
edatsubsequentperiods, 
BO  that  Norman  copings 
are  extremely  rare,  and 
Early     English     ones 
by  no  means  common ; 
there  are  some  very  curious  original  coping  tiles  or  moulded 

'  See  1  note  by  Sleevens  to  Periciw,  In  the  Supplemenl  to  Johnion  and  Steereni' 
Shikupeara,  vol  ii.  p.  17. 
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bricks  on  the  parapet  of  Little  Wenham  Hall;  many  of  tbese 
have  been  renewed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth^  but  some  are  origi- 
nal work  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

"  Half  the  White  Tower,  and  more  ji  new  embattelled,  eopt/de,  Tented,  and 
crcsayde  «t  Cane  steue  te  the  amount  of  t.  foote." 

BapencJODi  done  withlil  tha  Kpig'i  Towi  r>r  LoDdan.    Temp,  HcD.  Vlll. 
Blilej'iHiit.afUiaTowu,  A.D.  IJU.  App..  to).  I.  p.xrll. 

Corbel,  0oi(ttt,  ffpibtidl,  Corbeau,  ModtlUm,  Corbeille,  Con- 
9ok,  CttUde-lampe,  Fr.,  Beccalello,  Ital.,  Jtragjtein,  @)}arrenfopf, 
Geb.  :  a  term  pecuhar  to  Gothic  architecture",  denoting  a  pro- 
jecting stone  or  piece  of  timber  which  supports  a  superinciimbent 
weight.  Corbels  are  used  in  a  great  variety  of  situations,  and 
are  carved  and  moulded  in  various  ways  according  to  the  taste 


of  the  age  in  which  they  are  executed ;  the  form  of  a  head  was 
very  frequently  given  to  them  in  each  of  the  styles,  from  Norman 
to  late  Perpendicidar,  especially  when  iised  under  the  ends  of 
the  weather-mouldings  of  doors  and  windows,  and  in  other 
similar  situatiouBP.  (Plates  57 — 61.)  Any  construction  which 
is  carried  by  corbels,  so  as  to  stand  beyond  the  face  of  a  wall,  is 
said  to  be  corbelled  out  {en  encorbellement,  Fr.).    (See  Bracket.) 


•  Respecting  the  mpjwKiI  origin  of  Ihig  which  may  perhsps  be  best  described  m 

tenn,  «ee  the  GloBsary  to  Kotl-i  edition  a    Mast      (Plate    108.)     The   inTentor 

of  Surrey  and  Wyalt'i  Poemi.  must  have  had  great  knowledge  of  the 

»"Frum  the  end  ofthe  twelfth  century  eflecl  of  light  and  shadow;  for  though 

lo  the  middle  of  the    fourteenth,  there  on  a  near  view  the  corbel  moat  generally 

occurs  in  frequent  use  a  species  of  corbel  has  no  single  feature  of  the  human  face, 
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"Mutuli.  corbeaux,  modilloM,  Peecet  of  timber  in 
building  c&lled  braggert  or  shouldering  peeces ;  in 
Muom  worke  thej  be  called  corhelUt."         Rigioa.  sit. 

"  Corbeau :  A  eorbtU  in  Masonrie ;  and  a  Braeka  or 
■houldering  peece  in  timber  worke."  cot«nTB. 

"  fiO  corbdt  ai  Maidstone  bIoho  for  the  clock  tqirer.' 
WHtmlutu  Aoooonti,  ]K9.    (Bnjler'i  Hooin  nf  PuUimsnl,  lis.l 

They  were  also  termed  tources  or  soubes. 
"  Pro  factum  ij  formpeys  chaumeres  retoumea  cor- 

A«b  ....  pro  ij  feneatris."      Hlit.  Dunclm.  scrip,  tm.  eam> 

"  Corbetia  and  Imageries."    ciimcm,  to.  MO.  Sdit.  itw.        Bm^>....  kmhi 

"The  CUttjDg  of  iij  earhrtil."  itopcncloni  done  within  tbe  King's  Tow  < 

Temp.  H«n.  VIII.    B.U.j-»HHl.  of  lli»Towir,  App,.  lol.  i.  p 

"And  in  payment  to  Jolm  Cbopjn,  quarryman,  for  fitting  and 

eighteen  eorbrl'dontt,  to  be  placed  in  the  aforesaid  wall,  6s.  4d." 

Auounu  of  ttas  PtlorT  at  Biunn.  Oion.  HIS.    Dimkln'a  UitUitj  ot  Biceitei,  p. 
CoRBEL-TABLEj  a 

row  of  corbels  sup-  i' 

porting  a  parapet  or 
cornice.   (Plate  62.) 

"In  height  ISO  feet 
to  the  cori^  laiit." 

mu  of  Hhut  VI„  NieboU. 

"  The  eoriell  table  >'  new  stone  alle  upward,  in  height  iiij  fota  di.' 

B»pM»cloB«AH«wllbln  the  Kjofi  Tow  of  London.    Temp, 


/ir 


CoRBiE-BTEFB,  a  Scotch  term  for  the 
Btepa  up  the  sides  of  a  gable :  they  are 
frequently  found  on  old  houses,  particu-  _       •  ,q 

larlyin  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany,      ^^k  M^fe-'^^ 
and   produce  a  very  picturesque  effect.  ;    WB     PB 
The  annexed  example  from  Cologne  is  of  - 
the  twelfth  century,  the  house  from  which 
it  is  taken  is  a  curious  example  of  early 
Domestic  work. 


yet  »t  s  liltle  diaUnce  the  nppear«nce  of 
■  grotesque  bead  is  produced  by  the  eflfect 
of  lighi  and  shadow  only ;"  as  at  War- 
minRton,  Plate  62.— (From  Mr.  Two- 
peny's  Specimens  of  Capitals,  privately 
printed.)     When  corbeli  are  carred  into 


heads,  their  coBtuine  and  the  arnngement 
of  the  beard  and  hatr  are  in  accordance 
with  the  fashion  of  tbe  titnea  at  which 
they  were  eieruted  ;  they  are,  therefore, 
important  aids  in  ascertaining  the  dales 
of  buildings. 
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Corinthian  Order^  Order  Corinthien,  Fr.^  Ordine  Corinzio, 
Itjll.,  i(orintlS)ifcl^e/  £)rbnung/  Ger.  :  the  lightest  and  most  orna* 
mental  of  the  three  Grecian  orders*^.     (Plate  44.) 

*'  The  capital  is  the  great  distinction  of  this  order;  its  height 
18  more  than  a  diameter^  and  consists  of  an  astragal^  fillet^  and 
apophyges^  all  of  which  are  measured  with  the  shafts  then  a  bell 
and  homed  abacus.  The  bell  is  set  round  with  two  rows  of 
leaves^  eight  in  each  row^  and  a  third  row  of  leaves  supports 
eight  small  open  volutes^  four  of  which  are  under  the  four  horns 
of  the  abacus^  and  the  other  four^  which  are  sometimes  inter- 
woven, are  under  the  central  recessed  part  of  the  abacus,  and 
have  over  them  a  flower  or  other  ornament.  These  volutes 
spring  out  of  small  twisted  husks,  placed  between  the  leaves  of 
the  second  row,  and  which  are  called  caulicoles.  The  abacus 
consists  of  an  ovolo,  fillet,  and  cavetto,  like  the  modem  Ionic. 
There  are  various  modes  of  indenting  the  leaves,  which  are 
called  from  these  variations  acanthus,  olive,  &c.  The  column, 
including  the  base  of  half  a  diameter,  and  the  capital,  is  about 
ten  diameters  high.'' — Rickman,  p.  33. 

The  base,  which  is  considered  to  belong  to  this  order,  resem- 
bles  the  Attic,  with  two  scotise  between  the  tori,  which  are 
separated  by  two  astragals :  the  Attic  base  is  also  frequently 
used,  and  other  varieties  sometimes  occur.     (Plate  22.) 

The  entablature  of  this  order  is  frequently  veiry  highly  en- 
riched, the  flat  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  mouldings,  being  sculp- 
tured with  a  great  variety  of  delicate  ornaments.  The  archi- 
trave is  generally  formed  into  two  or  three  faces  or  faciae ;  the 
frieze  in  the  best  examples  is  flat,  and  is  sometimes  united  to 
the  upper  fillet  of  the  architrave  by  an  apophyges ;  the  cornice 
has  both  modillons  and  dentils.     (Plate  44.) 

Cornice,  «ornUJ,  Comiche,  Fr.,  Cornice,  Ital.,  Jtranj,  StatnitiS, 
Ger.  :  the  horizontal  moulded  projection  terminating  a  building, 
or  the  component  parts  of  a  building.     In  classic  architecture 

*  The  principal  Grecian  examples  re-  more  numerous;  as  the  circular  temple 

maining  are  a  portico,  and  the  arch  of  at  Tivoli,  which  has  a  peculiar  capital ; 

Adriaii,at  Athens,  the  Incantada at  Salo-  the  haths  of  Diocletian;  the  forum  of 

nica,  and  a  temple  at  Jackly»  near  My-  Nerra ;   the  Pantheon ;   the  temples  of 

lassa.     The  Roman  e3[amples  are  much  Jupiter  Tonans,  Jupiter  Staler,  fre. 
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1«  COBNICE. 

eacli  of  the  orders  has  its  peculiar  cornice,  (see  Entablatdbe,) 
for  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Flatea  44  and  56. 

In  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  a  plain  fece  of  parapet, 
slightly  projecting  from  the  wall,  is  frequently  used  as  a  cornice, 
and  a  row  of  blocks  is  often  placed  under  it,  eometimes  plain, 
Bometimea  moulded  or  carved  into  heads  and  other  ornaments, 
when  it  is  called  a  corbel-table,  as  at  S.  Peter's,  Northampton 
(Plate  7) :  these  blocks  very  commonly  have  a  range  of  small 
arches  over  them  (Plate  62],  as  at  Bomsey,  Southwell  minster, 
Peterborough  cathedral,  &c.' :  a  small  phun  string  is  also  some- 
times used  as  a  cornice. 

In  the  Early  English  style,  the  corbel-table  continued  in  use 
as  a  cornice,  but  it  is  generally  more  ornamented  than  in  the 
Norman,  and  the  arches  are  commonly  trefoils  and  well  moulded, 
as  at  Salisbury  (Plate  62) ;  the  blocks,  also,  are  more  delicately 
carved,  either  with  a  head  or  some  other  ornament  characteristic 
of  the  style,  and  if  there  are  no  arches  above  them  they  often 
support  a  suit  of  horizontal  mouldings;  sometimes  there  is  a 
range  of  horizontal  mouldings  above  the  arches  of  the  corbel- 
table,  and  sometimes  the  cornice  consists  of  mouldings  only, 
without  any  corbel-table.  The  hollow  mouldings  of  the  cornice 
are  generally  plain,  seldom  containing  flowers  or  carvings,  except 
the  toothed  ornament. 

In  the  Decorated  style,  the  cornice  is  usually  very  regular; 

and  though  in  some  large  buildings  it  baa  several  mouldings, 

it  priudpaUy  consists  of  a  slope  above,  and  a  deep  sunk  hollow, 

with  an   astragal    ^^^^^^_^^^K^^«^^n^^^^^^^^^ 

under  it  (Plate  ^^^^W^^^T^^^ST 
63):  in  these  hoi-     ^*^^^— ^^*^  «J«3t~JSJtYi«*^-^s. 

lows,    flowers    at 

regular  distances 

are  often  placed, 

and  in  some  large  c—Mcun—™..,  ".-rt-™c««T.i 

buildings,  and  in  towers,  &c.,  there  are  frequently  heads,  and 

the  cornice  almost  filled  with  them :  other  varieties  of  cornice 

may  also  be  occasionally  met  with  in  this  style. 

'  At  Iffle;  cbnrch,  Oxon,  triuiglta  tin  uied  'uMetd  of  uclm.. 
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In  the  Perpendicular  style,  (Plate  63,)  the  cornice  is  often 
composed  of  several  small  mouldings,  sometimes  divided  by  one 
or  two  considerable  hollows,  not  very  deep :  in  plain  buildings, 
the  cornice-mouldings  of  the  preceding  style  are  much  adhered 
to ;  but  it  is  more  often  ornamented  in  the  hollow  with  flowers, 
&c.,  and  sometimes  with  figures,  as  at  Magdalene  college,  Oxford, 
and  grotesque  animals,  of  which  the  churches  of  Gresford  and 
Mould,  in  Flintshire,  afibrd  curious  examples.  In  the  latter  end 
of  this  style,  something  very  analogous  to  an  ornamented  frieze 
is  perceived,  of  which  the  canopies  to  the  niches  in  various  works 
are  examples :  and  the  angels  so  profusely  introduced  in  the  later 
rich  works  are  a  sort  of  cornice  ornaments'. 

Corona,  Larmier,  Fr.,  Gronda,  Gocciolataio,  Ital.,  ^ranjteifle/ 
Gbr.  :  the  lower  member,  or  drip,  of  the  ^ 

projecting  part  of  a  classic  cornice :  the  cjmMnm' 
horizontal  under  surface  of  it  is  called  con>u 
the    soffit.     The  term  corona  is  also  "* 

applied  to  the  apse  or  semicircular  termination  of  the  choir, 
and  is  the  name  most  commonly  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Hence  the  term,  Becket^s  crown,  at  Canterbury*. 

Corridor,  Fr.,  Corridore,  Ital.  A  long  alley  or  passage  in 
a  building,  which  leads  to  several  chambers,  the  doors  of  which 
may  either  be  on  each  side  of  it,  or  on  one  side  only.  (See 
Gallbrt  and  Loggia.) 

CouPLBs,  rafters  framed  together  in  pairs  with  a  tie,  which  is 
generally  fixed  above  the  feet  of  the  rafters.  This  mode  of 
firaming  without  either  principals  or  purlins,  is  used  in  the 
ordinary  houses  of  Scotland.  (Nich°.  Dictx.)  See  Trussed 
Rafter.  Main^couples,  is  a  term  used  in  the  north,  and  in 
Wiltshire,  &c.,  for  the  principal  trusses  of  a  roof,  and  these  are 
also  celledi  principaUcouples,     (See  Jawepece  quotation.) 

*  Every  attentiTe  observer  of  ancient  don,  and  to  have  bestowed  attention  snffi- 

work  must   not  unfrequentlj  have  re-  cient  only  to  make  the  general  appearance 

marked  strong  proof  that  in  the  oma-  of  his  work  harmonixe  with  that  of  the 

mental  work,  especially  in  cornices,  each  rest 

workman  seems  to  have  foUowed  his  own  *  See  Willis,  Arch.  Hist  of  Canter- 
taste  as  to  minutuB  in  the  style  of  ezecu-  bury,  p.  56. 
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CouTLE-CLOSE,  a  pair  of  spars  of  a  roof;  also  used  by  lieralda 
as  a  diminutive  of  the  chevron. 

CoDRSEj  Assiae,  Coura,  Fa.,  Filare,  Ital.,  €ci)ici)t,  Ger.  :  a 
continuous  range  of  stones  or  bricks  of  uniform  height  in  the 
wall  of  a  building. 

"  A  eovnt  of  uchslere  and  %  eowrte  of  create."      cant,  (or  Cattirick  ch.,  p.  s. 

"  And  ererr  oovrt  reatour  iiij  ^chea  thikke  at  the  top,  and  ftt  the  fote  r 

TUCh."  lBdi«iliinv>H>ipaMR.B«iuui,  Eiq.,  a«>rd«iifS<UAiiir- 

CoTN,  Coin.     (See  Quoiw.) 

Cramp,  Cramf-iron,  or  Clamp-iron,  Agrafe,  Crampon,  Fr.  ; 
an  iron  bent  at  eacb  extremity,  used  to  fasten  stones  tc^ether 
in  ft  buildiug. 

Credence,  Cridence,  Fa.,  Credemiera,  Ital.,  Qiebenj^tiScf), 
GxK;  called  also  the  FrotheaiB  i  the  small  table  at  the  side  of  the 
Altar,  or  Communion-table,  on  vhich  the  bread  and  wine  were 


placed  before  they  were  consecrated.  This  was  a  very  early 
custom  in  the  Church,  but  in  many  iitstances  the  place  of  the 
credence-table  was  supplied  by  a  shelf"  across  the  fenestella 

*  Archaeologia,  vol  li.  p.  SSS.  See  bIio  credence-Uble  of  ttone  ■till  mnuning  in 
Binghun,  book  viii.  chap.  vi.  lecL  22.  tbe  cliMich  of  S.  Cms,  nrar  Wincheiter, 
Then  u  «  Bne  tpecimea  of  tbe  ancieiit      and  uuKheiiii  Fjrfield  church,  Bukthin^ 
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ot  niche  in  which  the  piscina  is  placed :  this  ahelf  was  either  of 
wood  or  stone,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  many  of  our  churches.  The 
word  also  signifies  a  buffet,  cup- 
hoard,  or  side-board,  where  in 
early  times  the  meats  were  tasted 
before  they  were  served  to  the 
guests,  as  a  precaution  agtunst 
poison.     (Plate  64.) 

"Credence,  de  1'   Italien,  crtderua, 
•orte  de  petite  table,  ou  on  met  lout  ce  i.u.„,i.r""«~.  Mgni-. ,uuib.. 

qui  lert  ftu  Mcrifice  et  aui  ceremoniea  de  1'  autel ;  4  Ljrou  elle  est  de  pierre, 
a  BeKunis  c'ett  uo  Teritable  buffet  de  boiB.  A  Ljon  et  au  MuiB,  elle  eat 
da  coite  de  1'  Erangile  ;  et  roeflme  «i  Mus  U  Piscine  est  &usai  de  ce  co»le  ti." 

D«  Vert,  C«rteiHii«  d*  1'E^H,  UI.  16B. 

Crenelle,  Kroul,  %<nul,  Creneau,  Fa.,  @ct}iedd=$ct)drte,  Ger.: 
this  term  appears  sometimes  to  signify  a  battlement,  but  it 
usually  means  the  embrasures  of  a  battlement,  or  loopholes  and 
other  openings  in  the  walls  of  a  fortress  through  which  arrows 
and  other  missiles  might  be  discharged  against  assailants :  the 
adjecttve  crenellated,  when  applied  to  a  building,  signifies  pro- 
vided or  fortified  with  crenelles  as  a  means  of  defence.  (See 
Battleuemt.) 

"  T<mt  a  Robert  de  Vftus  la  il  il  iert  en  estaut ; 
Un  haubeTc  ot  reitu,  a.  un  hemd  puiant."      Joidu  Fiai«n«,  1. 1974. 
"  In  defectibua  muiorum,  kanidT,  et  gnduum  tits  tunis  emendandu." 

Botiim  ts  ■  Comm.  lot  •nqnlilDg  inU  Ihi  lUla  sf  tlia  Toior  or  IdDdoD,  Sth  Edir.  III. 

Btfleft  Hin.  of  the  Towar,  App.  ?al.  L  p.  U. 
"  Honesta  aJoun  Gt  breteimont;  batellata  et  timeUata." 

Cont,  for  Dmrliui  Donn.  ItM,    HLM,  Duiulm.  Scrip,  tm,  duij, 

"t^  engyns  with  out«,  to  liast  were  tei  sette, 
Wallis  &  tirmlt  stoute,  te  stones  douu  bette."  Ungtan,  S3s. 

Cbbste,  (StMU,  Cr£te,  Fa.,   Cretta,  Ital.  :   the  ornamental 

(Pl*te64,)  lately  TemoredfrDinitiorigi-  which  hu  klwsji  can  tiiiued  lobe  lued; 

Dal  position  in  the  north-eaat  comet,  and  both  these  are  on  the  north  aide  of  the 

tnrned  into  an  Altar.     In   Chipping-  Altar.     In  Iilip  church,  Oxon,  ia  one  of 

Warden  church,  Narthanb.,  ii  a  wooden  the  sf^  of  Charlei  1 1.    See  Guide  to  the 

one  of  the  time  of  Jamea  I.,  and  in  S.  Architectural  AutiquiCiea  in  the  Neigh- 

Michael'a  church,  Oxford,  'u  a  plain  one,  bourfaood  of  Oxford,  p.  2. 
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<^Tiiw>iing  vhicli  Bnrmoants  a  wall,  screen,  canopy,  or  other  simi- 
lar subordinate  portion  of  a  building,  whether  a  battlement,  open 
carved  work,  or  other  enrichment :  a  row  of  Tudor-flowers  is 
very  often  and  in  late  Perpendicular  work.  The  coping  stones 
on  the  parapet  and  other  aimilar  parts  of  a  Gothic  building,  like- 
wise called  the  capping  or  coping.  The  finials  of  gables  and 
pinnacles  are  also  sometimes  called  crests.  The  rising  parts  of 
a  battlement  are  the  HsaLONs,  or  cops. 

"  Itsn,  Willielmo  de  Hoo,  cimentario,  pro  quttdan  crttta  super  cor  lUgiUB 
&cieiids,  kpud  fi«trea  Pnodicatorea  Londonite,  ij.  marc,  et  di." 

JtscnnUsTU*  EiKnlon  sf  Quan  Eltuior,  A.D.  IIM.  B<itfle1d,p.  lOt. 

"  A  couTM  of  uohelero  and  a  courw  of  cmte."     cont.  fcr  ciiinick  ClmKii,  p. ». 

"  And  to  W.  HjkkedoQ,  mason,  hired  b;  the  great  at  the  Lord's  dweltiog 

kouM,  to  smooth  and  finish  the  crett  over  the  chancel  of  the  prior;  there,  24s." 

Aaoncti  of  Ili«  PrioTj  of  Bkciter,  Oxon,  KIS.    Dtrnkin's  HIiIdit,  p.  Ul. 

"  Both  jn  table-stouet  and  erettU,  with  a  tqnre  embattailment  therupon." 

CoDtncI  rm  Fatli>rlnfbaj  Cbunti,  A.D.  M36,  p.  14. 

"Et  tolvit  Williehno  Pajotour  pro  pictura  novi  tabemaculi  EucaristiK  et 
J  U  erttte  supia  magnum  altare,  et  pro  ij  pannia  pictia  pro  eodem  altari,  xxTJs. 
Tiijd."  iDTenUtT  of  PrioiJ  iS  Plnelule,  KM,  p.  «icl], 

"  Cruta  are  wrought  itone*  either  half  round  or  with  bottles  (botUdlt)  or 
triangular  to  lay  on  brick  or  atone  walls  to  secure  (hem  from  weather.    Borne 

nil  them  top  stones."  BudlaHolno.  AcMLgf  Amorr,  S.  111. 

See  Skew  and  Ckzst. 

The  term  was  applied  to  the  cornice  of  classical  architecture 
at  its  first  introduction. 

"  a  rault  with  aichyttavei  and  frese  and  emU." 

AgmiDentftrrmMnmentarHeflijVII.    iBillton.  ArL.  AnI.  •,  li.l 

CR2ST-T1LES,  tiles  to  cover  the  ridge  of  a  roof  upon  which  they 
fit  on  the  principle  of  a  saddle, 
now  called  corruptly  treti- 
titts,  and  cretue-tikg;  they 
irere  formerlysometimes  made 
with  a  row  of  ornaments,  re- 
Bembling  small  battlements  or 
Tudor-flowers,  on  the  top,  and 
glazed,  and  still  are  so  occa- 
nonally,  but  in  general  they  are  quite  plain.     Sometimes  theae 
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ornaments  were  formed  in  stone,  or  in  lead  vlien  the  ridge  of 


the  roof  was  covered  with  that  material,  as  at  Exeter  cathedral. 
(See  also  Copinh,  and  Ridoe  tiles",) 

Crockkts,  «roqntM,  «rttfcsttii,  Crocketa,  Cro»Be»^,Ya..,  Unn- 
netli,  Ital.,  ^athin,  flefne  ^aftn,  Ger.  (Hates  65, 66) :  projecting 
leaves,  flowers,  or  bunches  of  foliage,  used  in  (Gothic  architecture 
to  decorate  the  angles  of  spires,  canopies,  pinnacles,  &c.;  they  are 
also  frequently  found  on  gables,  and  on  the  weather-mouldings  of 
doors  and  windows,  and  in  other  similar  situations :  occasionally 
they  are  used  among  vertical  mouldings,  as  at  Lincoln  cathedral, 
where  they  run  up  the  mulhons  of  the  windows  of  the  tower,  and 
the  sides  of  some  of  the  arches,  but  they  are  not  employed  in 
horizontal  situations.  They  are  used  in  suits, 
and  are  placed  at  equal  distances  apart :  the 
varieties  are  innumerable.  The  earliest  crock- 
ets are  to  be  found  in  the  Early  English  style; 
they  usually  consist  either  of  small  leaves  on 
rather  long  stalks,  or  bunches  of  leaves  curled 
back  something  like  the  head  of  a  bbhop'a 
pastoral  crook,  as  at  the  east  end  of  Lincoln  .' 
cathedra],  and  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Clray, 
in  York  minster:  they  were  not  used  till  late  in  this  style.  Deco- 
rated crockets  vary  considerably;  sometimes  they  are  single  leaves 
of  the  vine,  or  some  other  tree,  either  set  separately,  as  on  the 
tomb  of  Walter  de  Merton  in  Rochester  cathedral,  and  the 
sedilia  of  Merton  College  chapel,  Oxford,  the  stalls  of  Chichester 
cathedral,  &c.,  or  springing  from  a  continued  stalk;   but  the 

■  S«  De  U  Qutiiiiv,  Euu  but  In  '  This  lenn  *»  propoied  bj  H.  Aug. 

giiDuettci,  Ijit,  crttn,  &e.     Par.  1846.       LcpriToiL 
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most  usual  fonii  is  that  of  a  broad  leaf  with  the  edges  attached 
to  the  moulding  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  middle  part  and 
point  raised.  In  the  Perpendicular  style  this  is  the  most  preva- 
lent form,  bat  they  are  not  imfrequently  made  like  flat  square 
leaves,  which  are  united  with  the  mouldings  by  the  stalk  and 
one  edge  only.  In  a  few  instances,  iminmla  and  figures  are 
used  in  place  of  crockets,  as  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  &c. 
"  With  croeAetu  on  comeres,  with  knottes  of  gold."  piori  FiDagbmu't  cmd,  i.  ms. 
"  Algo  for  04  foot  erokgtu,  price  1  foot  Sd."  Anaant  or  lodu  st«pi*.  Archmi.,  i.  w, 

"  A  porohe  with  a  tipe  and  croketta  gilt."     HiJI'i  cfcronido,  lUprini,  p.  m. 

Crope  (Aug.  Saxon,  crop,  cima),  the  bunch  or  knot  of  leaves 
by  which  pinnacles  and  spires  are  usually  terminated,  now  com- 
monly called  the  pinial. 

Altitudo  turria  Sancti  Stephani  Briatoll . . .  »  le  gargyle  usque  le  crop'  qui 
finit  le  atone  work  31  pedes."     wui.  Wocmttf,  m.    (Sh  wuui.  Arch.  Kunxnci.,  p.  M.l 

Crook.     (See  Knee.) 

Cross,  ttrouiw,  Croix,  Fb.,  Croce,  Ital.,  JEreuj,  Ger.  :  the 
nsual  symbol  of  the  Christian  religion.     As  an  ^^ 

architectural  ornament  in  churches  and  religious  ^T 

edifices  it  was  almost  always  placed  upon  the  ^^p^ 
points  of  the  gables,  the  form  varying  consider- 
ably according  to  the  style  of  the  architecture 
and  the  character  of  the  building ;  many  of  these 
crosses  are  extremely  elegant  and  ornamental 
(Plates  67, 68);  it  was  also  very  frequently  carved 


on  grave-stones,  and  was  introduced  in  variouB  wsys  among  the 
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decontions  of  churcbea.  A  small  ctobb  (which  waa  often  a  cruci- 
fix) was  placed  upon  the  Altar,  and  was  usually  of  a  coBtly  mate- 
rial, and  sometimes  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship  enriched 
with  jewels' ;  crosses  were  alse  carried  in  religious  proceamons 
npon  long  staves*.  A  large 
cron,  called  the  rood,  was 
placed  over  the  entrance  of 
the  main  chancel  in  every 
church.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  in  this  kingdom, 
as  it  still  is  in  Roman 
Catholic  coontries,  to  erect 
crosses  in  cemeteries,  hy 
the  road  side,  and  in  the 
market  places  and  open 
spaces  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages, of  which  numerous 
examples  remain,  though,, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ; 
market  crosses,  most  of  : 
them  are  greatly  defaced: 
those  in  cemeteries  and  by 
the  way  side  were  generally  simple  structures,  raised  on  a  few 
steps,  called  a  calvary,  and  consisting  of  a  tall  shaft,  with  some- 
times a  few  mouldings  to  form  a  base,  and  a  cross  on  the  top ; 
in  some  instances  they  had  small  niches  or  other  ornaments 
round  the  top  of  the  shaft  below  the  cross :  the  village  crosses 


*  The  jewelled  erou  wu  caUed  the 
era*  of  glory,  the  plun  erou  the  crou 
of  dume. 

*  Biibop  Longley  by  hii  will,  dated 
1436,  beqneithed  *  erou  to  the  cathedral 
atDui-hunafiTerygargeouB  detctiptiDD; 
"  Ufuun  cmcem  fabiicslam  aupei  luinni 
nugnntn  pedem  bene  operatum  cum  di- 
*enu  imigitiibus,  Tidelicet  cum  qDataor 
Evangeliilii  in  qiutuor  angulii  crucji, 
ct^M  pel  opentiu  cnm  mi  botencee  et 


intn  boleneet  wx  imiginei,  lidelieet 
beet>  Muin  et  diTenoium  Apotlolo- 
nun  i  et  enin  dnobiu  ugelii,  atroqn* 
babente  date  alas,  et  imum  thumbulnm 
in  manD,  cum  una  magiio  tokctt  otdinato 
pro  dicta  crace  portanda  luper  hutam, 
totnm  de  ai^ento  deattrato,  et  coin  dim 
Tice  de  argenlo  proeadem  cnice." — Hitt 
Danelnt.  Serip.   trei,   ccliij.      See  alto 


appear  generally  to  have  been  of  the  same  simple  description, 
but  sometimeB  tbey  were  more  import- 
tut  erectioiu :  market  crosses  were  usu- 
ally polygonal  boildiugs  with  au  open 
archway  on  each  of  the  sides,  and  vaulted 
within,  large  enough  to  a£ford  shelter  to 
a  considerable  number  of  persons;  of  ^ 
these  good  examples  remain  at  Malms- 
bury,  Salisbury,  Chichester,  Glaston- 
bury, &c.  Crosses  were  also  erected  in 
commemoration  of  remarkable  occur- 
rences'', of  which  Queen  Eleanor's  crosses 
are  beautiful  examples;  these  are  me- 
morials of  the  places  at  which  her  corpse  rested  each  night  on 
its  journey  from  Lincoln  to  London  for  interment'. 

The  cross  was  a  iavourite  form  for  the  plan  of  churches,  and 
great  numbers  are  built  in  this  shape.  When  the  four  arms  of 
a  Croat  are  all  of  equal  length,  it  is  called  a  Greek  cross ;  when 

Bulwp  Harbart  Loiinga  erected  & 
ctoM  at  NoTwieh  irlth  ui  inuge  of  S. 
Michul  on  Uk  top  of  it,  u  ■  ioundars 
mark  between  the  cburcU  luidl  tod  tbe 
bonn^b.    (Dugdale,  Men.) 

'  The  account*  of  tbe  executore  of 
Queen  Eleiuior  biTe  been  printed  in  the 
"  Muuien  uid  Household  Expenses  of 
England  in  tbe  thirteenth  snd  fifteenth 
Centuries,"  presented  to  the  Roxburgh 
C1ubbrBeriBhBDlfivId,Esq„4to.,  1841. 
These  contain  the  building  aceounis  of 
tbe  Eleanor  croseee,  and  proie  that  Ihej 
were  principally  tbe  work  of  English 
hands,  foi  the  only  foreign  name  that 
occur*  is  Dynienge  de  Legeri,  or  "it 
Reyns"  as  be  is  sometimes  called.  Many 
other  curious  particulars  may  be  gsthered 
from  this  interesting  collection.  See  also 
Arcbsologia,  tdL  ixriii. 

It  is  grievous  to  think  tbst  the  flnest 
of  tbeK  elegant  structures,  that  at  Wal- 
tham,  has  snared  Tcry  msterisllj  from 
the  well-meant  indiscretion  of  its  ad- 
mirer* ;  however  faitbftiUy  tbe  old  work 


may  have  been  cofitd  in  the  new  erec- 
tion,  it  does  at  best  hut  shew  how  well 
we  can  HtitiUe  the  original,  and  afibrda 
very  equivocal  evidence  of  llie  slate  of 
the  arts  b  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  the 
want  of  identity,  also,  in  tbe  new  work 
entirety  destroys  all  aasociationx  connect- 
ed with  the  original  cross.  Many  old 
buildings  are  irremedishly  injured  by  in- 
judiciuuB  restoritiuns :  the  object  should 
be  not  to  renew  them  by  putting  a  fresh 

in  any  degree  mutilated,  but  to  preserve 
them  from  further  dilapidation,  and  to 
save  every  ancient  feature  that  can  by 
possibility  be  preserved,  restoring  such 
parts  only  as  are  indispensably  requisite 
to  ensure  the  safety  and  durability  of  tha 
itructure.  But  adding  parti  from  con- 
jecture only  is  etilt  more  blameabte,  and 
this  has  been  done  in  Ibe  repair  of  Wal- 
tham  cross.  See  some  excellent  remarka 
upon  this  subject  in  "  A  Flea  for  the  faith- 
ful Restoration  of  our  Ancient  Churckea, 
by  O.  Gilbert  Scott     ISSO." 
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one  is  longer  tlian  the  rest^  or  wlien  the  two  opposite  arms  are 
longer  than  the  other  two^  it  is  a  Latin  cross^. 
'^  B J  a  fforest  gan  they  mete, 
Wer  a  cros  stoode  in  a  strete. 

Be  leff  undjr  a  lynde."  Reliqa.  Antiqo.,  vol.  u.  p.  8S. 

Cross-aisle^  one  of  the  ancient  terms  for  the  transept  of  a 
church.     (See  p.  8,  above.) 

A.D.  1492—1517,  Abbot  J.  Lowthe  "fecit due  CrosyUs  ex  utraque 

parte  campanile.**  Hist,  of  Thornton  Abbey,  Arcb.  Joornal,  toI.  il.  p.  S64. 

Cross-quarters.  This  term  occurs  in  the  indenture  for  fin- 
ishing the  turrets  of  King's  college  chapel,  and  evidently 
belongs  to  the  vertical  row  of  diagonal  qtiairefoil  openinga  which 
are  pierced  on  each  side  of  the  turrets  in  question.  (See  Qua* 
TREFOIL.)  Bows  of  CTosB-quorierB  occur  in  Plates  140,  fig.  2; 
55,  fig.  2 ;  183,  fig.  3.) 

Cross-springers,  the  transverse  ribs  of  a  groined  roof. 

Crouds,  or  Shrouds,  the  crypt  of  a  church ;  as  that  in  Old 

S.  Paul's,  otherwise  called  S.  Faith's  church.     Horman  says, 

"  I  sayde  my  seruyce  in  the  croudes  at  Poulis,  crypto  pcrticu.^^ 

In  the  edition  of  Morel's  Dictionary,  by  Button,  1582,  crypto 

portiau  is  rendered  "  the  crowdes  or  close  place,  a  gallerie  closed 

of  all  partes  to  be  more  coole  in  sommer ;"  and  in  Fleming's 

version  of  Junius'  Nomenclator,  1585,  it  is  rendered  ''  a  secret 

walke  or  vault  under  the  grounde,  as  the  crowdes  or  shrowdes 

of  Panics,  called  S.  Faithe's  church." 
'^  Via  ab  ecclesia  Sancti  Nicholai  com  5  gTesribui  are»  diets  ecclesiv  ad 

introitum  ecclesia  voltae  Tocatao  le  crowd £t  6  magna  columpnie  ae 

5  archuB  sunt  in  dicta  crippa  sive  volta."  wui.  of  WoroMtw,  p.  201. 

Crowning,  Cauronnement,  Amortizement,  Fr.  :  the  part  that 
terminates  any  piece  of  architecture  upwards,  as  a  cornice,  a 
pediment,  acroteria,  battlements,  or  balustrades. 

Crowstone,  ''  is  the  top  stone  of  the  gable  end  on  which  the 

'  The  ornamental  stone  crosses  used  hundred  superstitious  pictures— and  200 

as  finiaU  to  the  gables  of  churches,  were  had  been  broke  down  before  I  came, 

considered  as  superstitious  by  the  parlia-  We  took  away  two  popish  inscriptions 

mentary  yisitors  in  the  days  of  the  puri-  with  Ora  pro  nobis  /  and  we  beat  down 

tans.     "  J  Suffolk.     At  Haver*.  Jan.  the  a  great  stonging  Crou  on  the  top  of  the 

6*^.    16id.     We  broke  down  about  an  Chorch." — Journal  of  W.  Dowsing. 
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finishing  is  set/'  (R.  Holmes^  Acad,  of  Armory,  iii.  472.)  (See 
Corbie-steps.)  An  earlier  writer  would  probably  have  em- 
ployed GROPE  and  FiNiAL,  instead  of  crowstone  snA finishing. 

Crypt*,  Crypte,  Grotte,  Cave,  Pb.,  VoUa  soiterranea,  Ital., 
®ruft/  6er.  :  a  vault  beneath  a  building,  either  entirely  or  partly 
under  ground.  Crypts  are  frequent  under  churches ;  they  do  not 
in  general  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  choir  or  chancel  and 
its  aisles,  and  are  often  of  very  much  smaller  dimensions :  they 
are  carefully  constructed  and  well  finished,  though  in  a  plainer 
style  than  the  upper  parts  of  the  building,  and  were  formerly 
used  as  chapels,  and  provided  with  Altars  and  other  fittings 
requisite  for  the  celebration  of  religious  services ;  they  were  also 
used  as  places  of  sepulture.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
crypt  under  a  church  is  older  than  any  part  of  the  superstructure, 
as  at  Hexham,  and  Ripon,  at  York,  Worcester,  and  Rochester 
cathedrals.  One  of  the  most  extensive  crypts  is  that  under 
Canterbury  cathedral ;  others  remain  at  Glocester,  Winchester, 
Hereford,  and  Glasgow;  and  in  smaller  churches  good  examples 
may  be  seen,  at  Hythe,  Kent;  Repton,  Derbyshire ;  S.  Peter's- 
in-the-East,  Oxford;  S.  Mary-le-Bow,  London;  Lastingham,  &c. 

Crypto-porticus,  an  enclosed  gallery  or  portico,  having  a  wall 
with  openings  or  windows  in  it,  instead  of  columns  at  the  side. 
(See  Crouds.) 

CuLLis,  0ouHf(0e,  a  gutter,  groove,  or  channel. 

Cupboard,  Buffet,  Fr.,  Credenza,  Buffetto,  Ital.,  6rebenjtiSc^, 
&dfcntM^,  Ger.  :  the  old  name  for  what  is  now  called  the  side- 
board :  it  stood  in  the  hall,  and  appears,  during  dinner,  to  have 
served  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  the  modem  sideboard,  the 
plate,  &C.,  being  placed  upon  it ;  sometimes  it  was  covered  with 
a  cloth.  In  mediseval  halls  there  is  frequently  a  recess  in  the 
wall  at  the  end  behind  the  screen,  which  appears  to  have  been 
used  for  the  sideboard,  or  cupboard;  as  at  Wenham,  Lincoln, 
&c.,  very  similar  to  the  locker  or  ambry  in  churches. 

*  For  further  information  respecting  the       History  of  Worcester,  vol.  L  p.  38  ;  Bat- 
tapposed  origin  and  use  of  the  crypt,      tely's  Somner,  && 
see  Archseologia,  yoL  yiii.  p.  445 ;  Green's 
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'  The  euphorde  in  his  warde  schalle  go.*'  Boke  of  CarUsre,  i.  89o. 

^  U11U8  blodeus  pannus  pro  cuppborde  de  sago.**    mit.  Don.  Scrip,  tres,  ocIxxxtM. 

**  Item  138.  4d.  also  for  a  CUppborde-cloth.'*     Darluun  Honsehold  Book,  15S3.  p.  264. 

Cupola^  Caupoky  Fr.^  Cupola,  Ital.^  <$tuppel/  Ger.  :  a  concave 
ceilings  either  hemispherical  or  of  any  other  curve,  covering  a 
circular  or  polygonal  area;  also  a  roof,  the  exterior  of  which  is 
of  either  of  these  forms,  more  usually  called  a  dome. 

CuRSTABLE,  a  coursc  of  stones  with  mouldings  cut  on  them  to 
form  a  string-course. 

**  pro  C  pediblU  de  CUrstaUe,^  Bnnar's  Aocounts  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

A.D.  1278.  MS. 

Curtain- WALL,  Cottrtine,  Fr.  :  a  wall  between  two  towers,  or 
pavilions,  either  in  military  or  civil  architecture.  The  term  was 
sometimes  employed  to  designate  the  side  aisle  wall  of  a  church 
which  similarly  forms  curtains  between  the  buttresses. 

A.D.  1270,  Jean  de  Paris  left  100  liv.  ^  ad  opus  cortinarum  quao  de  novo 

sunt  incept®  in  ecclesia  ParisiensL**  NeeroL  M.S.  eoo.  Par.  ap.  Daoange. 

Cusp,  FeuiUes,  Lobes  arrondis,  Fr.,  JtnopfC/  6er.  :  a  point 
formed  by  two  parts  of  a  curve  meeting,  hence  applied  to  the 
projecting  points  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  small  arches,  or 
FOILS,  in  foil-arches  or  tracery.  The  name  was  first  used  by 
Sir  James  Hall,  Bickman  afterwards  incorrectly  applying  it  to 
the  arches. 

In  the  Romanesque  and  Norman  styles  the  cusp  is  often  or- 
namented with  a  small  cylinder,  the  end  of  which  is  sometimes 
carved  into  a  flower  or  other  ornament,  as  at  Ely  and  Nun 
Monkton  (Plate  69).  Other  simple  modes  of  decorating  the 
cusp  are  shewn  in  the  same  plate,  firom  Preston,  and  Higham 

Ferrers.  As  the  Early  English 
style  advanced,  the  cusps  were 
covered  with  multiplied  mould- 
ings, and  terminated  by  rich  bosses 
of  leaves  or  flowers,  as  at  Raunds 
and  Lincoln.  When  first  intro- 
duced into  geometrical  tracery, 
the  cusps  sprang  from  the  flat 
under  surface  or  soffit  of  the  arch  entirely  independent  of  the 
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mouldings^  as  shewn  in  the  mai^in;  two  specimens  of  this 
method  are  also  given  in  Plate  70.  One  from  Little  Adding- 
ton  is  perfectly  plain^  the  other  from  Lincoln  is  highly  enriched. 
Such  cusps  were  often  worked  in  separate  pieces,  inserted  in 
grooves  provided  for  them,  especiallyin  large  quatrefoliated  or  tre- 
foliated  circles.  But  they  very  soon  began  to  be  formed  from 
the  inner  moulding  next  the  soffit  (usually  either  a  splay  or  a 
hollow),  and  this  continued  to  be  the  general  practice  until  the 
expiration  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Li  the  Decorated  and  Perpen- 

~^|/ /         dicular  styles,  they  were  frequently 

';;SjL  I         ornamented   at   the    ends,   either 

'^     ^lwQ\  with  heads,  leaves,  or  flowers,  and 

\4^^  occasionally    with    animals.     (See 

8««mii.«>i.c.tud»i.  the  last  two  figures  in  Plate  69.)  c«-,yH.a. 

A  few  varieties  in  the  mode  of  forming  cusps  may  occasionally 

be  met  with ;  in  the  chancel  of  So- 
lihull church,  Warwickshire,  which 
is  of  early  Decorated  date,  the  arcs 
of  the  featherings,  instead  of  uniting  ' 
in  a  point  in  the  usual  way,  ter-  ^^^.^^^.^ 
minate  in  small  curls :  also  at  the  bay  windows  in      \ 
the  hall  of  Eltham  palace,  Kent,  which  is  late  Per-  ^  r^X 
pendicular  work,  is  another  variety.    Other  rich  spe-    \/^^  l 
dmens  are  given  in  Plate  70.  bou-  p.u«. 

Cylindrical  Vault,  Voikte  en  berceau,  Fr.  :  called  also  a 
wagon-head,  barrel,  or  cradle  vault.  A  vault  without  groins 
resting  on  two  parallel  walls  (Plates  217,  218) ;  it  is  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  but  the  term  is  applied 
also  to  pointed  vaults  of  the  same  description.  This  kind  of 
vaulting  was  used  by  the  Romans,  and  also  by  the  builders  in 
the  middle  ages,  though  but  seldom  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Norman  style,  and  not  very  frequently  even  during  that  period. 
One  of  the  best  and  oldest  examples  in  this  country  is  that  in  the 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower  of  London ;  there  is  also  a  good  ex- 
ample of  late  date  in  the  vestibule  of  Henry  the  Seventh^s  chapeL 
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Cymaraeta. 


Cyma,  or  OoEE^  Sima,  Unda,  Vitruv.,  Scima,  Gola,  Ital.,  itcl^U 
leidtett/  Ger.  :  an  undulated  mouldings  of  which  modem  writers 
make  two  kinds^  Cyma  recta  {Dou^ 
cine,  Gueule  droite,  Fr.^  Gola  diritia, 
Ital.,  Jte^Uelfte,  SBuIft  ber  3onlfcl&cn 
®aule,  Ger.),  which  is  hollow  in  the 
upper  part,  and  round  in  the  lower ; 
and  Cyma  reversa,  {Talon,  Gueule  renversSe,  Fr.,  Gola  rovescia 
Ital.,  Dorifc^e  geif te,  ^o^Ucif te,  Ger.,) 
which  is  hollow  in  the  lower  part, 
and  round  in  the  upper.    (Plate  75.) 
The  term  cyma,  without  an  adjective,  c,..  mm. 

is  always  considered  to  mean  a  cyma  recta.  It  is  usually  the 
upper  member  of  Grecian  and  Roman  entablatures,  excepting 
in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders.  In  the  Norman  style  this 
moulding  is  not  very  often  met  with,  but  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture it  is  in  fact  frequent,  especially  in  doorways,  windows, 
archways,  &c.  Its  mediaeval  proportions  and  combinations  are 
very  different  from  those  given  to  it  by  the  ancients,  and  it 
is  called  an  ogee  or  ressant. 

Cymatium,  Cimasa,  Cimazio,  Ital.,  a  name  given  by  Vitru- 
vius  to  the  groups  of  mouldings  which  serve  to  cap  each  part  or 
subdivision  of  the  entablature,  or  separate  it  from  the  next. 
The  name  has  no  reference  to  the  form  or  number  of  the 
mouldings;  thus  the  projecting  mouldings  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  architrave,  (except  in  the  Doric  order,  where  it  is  denomi- 
nated icenia,)  the  corresponding  moulding  over  the  frieze^  and 
the  small  moulding  between  the  corona  and  cyma  of  the  cornice, 
are  each  called  by  this  name ;  the  i^ 
small  moulding,  also,  which  runs  | 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  mo- 
dillons  of  a  cornice  is  their  cy- 
matium ;  and  the  upper  moulding 
of  the  abacus  of  the  Roman  Doric 
capital  is  likewise  so  called ;  the  upper  mouldings  which  serve 

*  Thifl  is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  considered  to  be  part  of  the  cornice. 


Ojmudmm 
Abac«s 

Aamlato 
CoDaiia*  or  N«ek 

NKk-M««ldlBg 

CiBCtora 
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aa  ft  cornice  to  pedestals,  have  occasionally  the  same  name.  The 
above  interpretation  was  employed  by  most  of  the  early  writers, 
as  Alberti,  Serlio,  &c.,  and  is  undoubtedly  in  accordance  with 
the  text  of  Vitnivius.  But  another  set  of  writers,  as  Delorme, 
Chambray,  Evelyn,  &c.,  have  strangely  apphed  the  name  to  the 
ogee  moulding,  and  this  error  is  very  generally  adopted*^.  {See 
Entablature.) 

[  ADO,  Di,  Fb.,  Dado,  Ital.,  Slitfel,  Gbr.  :  the  sohd 
block  or  cube  forming  the  body  of  a  pedestal  in 
Classical  architecture,  between  the  base-mouldings 
and  cornice :  an  architectural  arrangement  of  mould- 
ings, &C.,  round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  a  room,  re- 
sembling a  continuous  pedestal. 

Dais^  St«I)r,  Scwe,  BiK,  9r»,  Stsil,  Btf<:  the  origin  of  this 
term  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  it  is  very  probably  derived 
from  the  French,  and,  if  bo,  the  primitive 
meaning  woidd  be  a  canopy,  that  being 
the  sole  meaning  which  the  term  in  ques- 
tion bears  in  that  language.  The  word  is 
variously  spelt  by  old  Enghsh  authors, 
and  variously  used :  it  is  applied  to  the 
chief  seat  at  the  "  high  board,"  or  prin- 
cipal table,  in  a  baronial  hall,  also  to  the 
principal  table  itself,  and  to  the  raised 
part  of  the  floor  (Foot-pace,  Hal-pace, 
or  Esthade)  on  which  it  was  placed :  this 
raised  space  extended  all  across  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  and  was  usually  but  one  , 
step  above  the  rest  of  the  floor;  at  one  end,  and  sometimes  at 

'  See  WUlis'  Arch.  Komenel.  p.  IS. 

■  Mr.  TfTwhiU  nuikea  ■  diitincliiiii 
between  the  dui,  the  high  diii,  or  ntiied 
wooden  floor  >C  the  end  of  a  hall,  with  the 
table  which  stood  upon  it,  and  the  den, 
or  canop;  (daria/e,  Ducange),  (he  hang- 
ing* at  the  back  of  (he  campan; ,  often 
drawn  orei  >d  u  to  form  a  kind  of  cam  py 
over  tbeii  heada.   (See  Tyrwhitt'i  Chan- 


cer, *to.,  ToL  iL  p.  *04.)  The  French 
ward  daia  litenllf  aignifies  a  canopj,  and 
ii  >ued  for  (hat  which  ia  carried  OTer  the 
Halt  in  procesaion,  also  for  that  over  a 
bed  or  a  throne:  hence,  aa  Warton  ob- 
lervea,  it  was  tiaaaferred  in  Eogliah  to 
the  table  at  which  the  principal  person 
aate.  History  of  English  Poetry,  ito, 
vol.  i.  p.  422. 
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both  ends^  was  a  large  bay  window ;  the  high  table  stood  across 
the  hall^  the  chief  seat  being  in  the  middle  of  it^  on  the  upper 
side  next  the  wall^  which  was  usually  covered  with  hangings  of 
tapestry  or  carpeting^  but  in  the  hall  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's palace,  at  Mayfield,  Sussex,  are  the  remains  of  the 
chief  seat  in  stone- work;  it  is  of  Decorated  date,  and  appears 
to  have  resembled  a  stall  projecting  firom  the  wall ;  the  back 
is  covered  with  diapering :  these  seats  very  frequently,  and  in 
all  probability  generally,  had  a  canopy  over  them.  The  hall 
being  the  apartment  used  during  the  middle  ages  on  occasions 
of  state  and  ceremony,  the  term  dais  became  general  for  a  seat 
of  dignity  or  judgment. 
^  Priore  prandente  ad  magnam  mensam  ;  quam  dais  vulgariter  appellamus.** 

Matt.  Paris  in  Vit.  Abb.  S.  Albani,  1070.  81. 

'*  Denarios  ad  tabulas  emendas  ad  mensas  inde  faciend*  ad  magnum  deisium 

regis  in  magna  aula."     (1236.)  Baylej's  Hist,  of  the  Tower,  vol.  i.  p.  214. 

"  &  fond  R(ichard)  on  de$  fightand,  &  wonne  pe  halle."        Langtoft,  188. 
^  Ne  who  sate  first  ne  last  vpon  the  deys^        chaoeer.  Knight's  Tale,  fo.  7. 

''  Ye  wote  that  ye  demyd  this  day  upon  deue,^^      Towneiej  Mysteries,  p.  2ss. 
Days,  the   lights  of  a  window;   the  spaces  between  the 
mullions. 

"  Quaelibet  fenestra  vitrea  ....  continet  tres  dayes  vitreatas." 

W.  Worcest,  p.  296. 

"  in  the  east  ende  of  the  s'  Quier  shalbe  sat  a  great  gable  window  of  vij 

daUs  .  .  .  ."  Will  of  H.  VI.  Hare's  MSS.  Cains  CoU. 

Deambulatort.     (See  Ambulatory.) 

Dearn,  or  Dern,  a  door-post,  or  threshold.    The  word  is  fire- 
quently  used  in  the  northern  counties^. 

Decastyle,  DecastUo,  Ital.  :  a  portico  often  columns  in  front. 
Decorated   Style  of  Gothic  Architecture*   (Rickman). 


E.  J.  Willson,  in  Glossary  to  Pugin's 
Specimens. 

This  epithet  was  first  employed  by 
Mr.  Britton  in  1807  (Arch.  Antiq.,  vol  i 
Malmsbury,  p.  3).  It  is  the  fourth  style 
in  his  enumeration  and  is  characterized 
as  Decorated  English  from  1272  to  1461, 
or  from  Edward  I.  to  Henry  VI.  inclusive. 
The  term  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Rickman 


in  1812  in  his  first  essay,  published  in 
Smith's  Panorama  of  Science  and  Art,  but 
the  limits  which  he  assigned  to  it  were 
from  1807  to  1377,  or  1392  at  the  latest 
Other  writers  have  employed  diflercnt 
terms.  It  is  the  Absolute  Gothic  of 
Warton,  the  Pure  Gothic  of  Dallaway, 
the  Complete  Gothic  of  Whewell  and 
Willis,  the  Second  Order  of  Milner,  the 
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This  style  exhibits  the  most  complete  and  perfect  development 
of  Gothic  architecture,  which  in  the  Early  English  style  was  not 
fully  matured,  and  in  the  Perpendicular  began  to  decline". 
The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  this  style  is  to  be  found 
in  the  windows,  the  tracery  of 
which  is  always  either  of  geome- 
trical figures,  circles,  quatreibils, 
8k.,  aa  in  the  earlier  instances', 
or  flowing  in  wavy  lines,  as  in 
the  later  examples" :  the  forms 
and  proportions  of  the  windows 
differ  very  considerably;  when 
the  heads  are  pointed  the  arches 
are,  perhaps,  most  usually  equi- 
lateral, although  abundant  in- 
stances are  to  be  found  in  which 
arches  of  different  proportions 
are  tised;  sometimes  they  are 
segmental  and  pointed  segmen> 
tal,  sometimes,  especially  in 
Northaraptonsliire,     they     are  '  p—'-'-.w-w.  o..«i. 

ogees,  and  not  unfrequently  the  heads  are  perfectly  flat.    (Plates 


Architecture  OgiTile  Secondaire  of  De 
CaumonC,  uid  lutly  the  Middle  Point- 
ed of  the  Eccleiiologicil  lite  Cuoden 
Society,  It  may  he  useful  to  reiDuk,  M 
beginners  are  apt  to  be  milled  by  the 
nune  into  expecting  (o  find  more  orna- 
meat  in  this  atyte  than  any  other,  that 
■mall  couDtry  churches  of  this  style  are 
frequently  remarkably  plain. 

'  Iti  distinguiBhing  features  are  thua 
ably  nunmed  up  by  Mr.  Whewell ;  "  It 
ii  ckaracterized  with  ua  by  its  window- 
tracery,  geometrical  in  the  early  instances, 
flowing  in  the  later ;  but  also,  and  perhaps 
belter,  by  its  triangular  canopies,  crocket- 
ed  and  finialed,  ila  nicked  buttreases,  with 
triangular  head),  its  pecaliar  mouldinge, 
no  longer  a  collection  of  equal  rounds, 
with  bollowB,  like  the  Early  English,  but 


an  assemblage  of  varioua  membera,  aome 
broad  and  some  nairow,  beautifully 
grouped  and  proportioned.  Among  theae 
mouldings  one  i>  often  found  consiating 
of  a  roll,  with  an  edge  which  separates  it 
into  two  parts,  the  roll  on  one  aide  the 
edge  being  part  of  a  thinner  cylinder, 
and  withdrawn  a  little  within  the  other. 
A  capital  witli  crumpled  lesvo,  a  peculiar 
base  and  pedeatal,  also  belong  to  tbia 
style."— Whewell'a  Notes  on  German 
Churches,  3rd  edit.,  p.  330. 

'  As  at  Meiton  College  chapel, 
Broughton,  Kidllngton,  &c.  &c.  See  the 
pistes  of  windows. 

-  Aa  at  Worstead,  Norfolk,  Little  S, 
Mary'e,  Cambridge,  S.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Oxford,  &c.  &c. 
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256, 257.)  There  are  also  some  very  fine  circular  windows  of  this 
Btyle,  as  in  the  south  transept  at  Lincoln  cathedral.  (Plate  264.) 
The  doorways  of  this  style  have  frequently  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Early  English,  and  are  chiefly  distinguished  hy  the  or- 
naments'. Sometimes  a  series  of 
niches,  with  figures  in  them,  is 
carried  up  the  sides  and  round 
the  heads  of  the  doorways ; 
and  sometimes  foliated  tracery, 
hanging  firee  from  one  of  the 
outer  mouldings  of  the  arch, 
ia  used  in  doorways,  monu- 
mental recesses,  &e. ;  these 
have  a  very  elegant  effect,  hut 
occur  usually  in  rich  specimens 
only.  A  hoodmould,  or  wea- 
ther-moulding,  is  generally 
used  over  the  heads  of  door- 
ways, windows,  niches,  &c., 
the  ends  of  which  are  sup- 
ported on  corbel  heads,  or 
bosses  of  foliage,  or  are  re- 
turned in  various  ways ;  this 
is  not  unfrequently  formed  into  an  ogee,  crocketed,  and 
sormounted  with  a  finial  (see 
Walpole,  S.  Andrews,  Plate  197), 
and  sometimes  it  is  formed  into 
a  triangular  gablet,  or  a  tri- 
angular gablet  is  placed  above 
the  hoodmould;  this  arrange- 
ment is  exceedingly  common 
in  this  style,  and  not  very  pre- 
valent in  either  of  the  others. 
The    pillars    in    rich    buildings  !,„>....,.>  >..u.-p.~..,. 

are  either  of  clustered  shafts,  or  motdded ;  in  plainer  bmldings 
*  For  B  lilt  of  (pecimens  see  the  clusifled  index  to  the  Platei. 
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they  are  usually  either  octagonal  or  circular;  when  of  clustered 
shafts  the  plan  of  the  pillar  very  frequently  partakes  of  the  form 
of  a  lozenge :  the  capitals  are  either  plain  or  enriched  with 
foliage^  which,  like  most  of  the  ornaments  in  this  style,  is  usually 
very  well  executed.  Tabernacles  are  very  freely  used,  either  singly, 
as  on  buttresses,  &c.  (Plate  40),  or  in  ranges,  so  as  to  have  the 
effect  of  a  series  of  deeply  sunk  panels  (Lichfield,  Plate  11),  and 
both  are  usually  surmounted  by  crocketed  hood- 
moulds.  The  mouldings  of  the  Decorated  style 
generally  consist  of  rounds  and  hollows  separated 
by  small  fillets,  and  are  almost  always  extremely 
effective,  and  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  very 
pleasing  contrast  of  light  and  shade ;  the  hollows 
are  frequently  enriched  with  running  foliage,  or 
with  flowers  at  intervals,  particularly  the  ball^flower, 
and  a  flower  of  four  leaves,  which  succeeded  the 
toothed  ornament  of  the  preceding  style ;  this  is  often  Deeomttd  ii««Mi«t» 
carved  with  a  very  bold  projection  and 
produces  a  very  fine  effect,  as  on  the 
outside  of  some  of  the  windows  at  Kings- 
thorpe  church,  Northamptonshire.  The  Decorated 
style  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  some 
of  the  earliest  examples  being  the  celebrated  crosses  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Queen  Eleanor,  who  died  in  1290 ;  but  it  was  in 
the  reigns  of  his  successors,  Edward  II.  and  III.,  that  this  style 
was  in  general  use. 

Dbco&ativb  Construction  of  a  building ;  a  term  employed 
by  Professor  Willis  to  designate  the  construction  which  is  re- 
presented by  its  ornamental  parts,  but  which  is  usually  different 
from  the  real  or  mechanical  construction  of  the  same  building^*. 
Degrees,  Degria,  Fr.,  steps  or  stairs.     (See  Grees.) 

*^  And  fro  the  grounde  vpiyght  as  a  lyne, 
There  were  degreet  men  by  to  ascende.'"        Lydgate'i  Soke  of  xroye. 

^  A  goodly  croBse  of  stone  with  faire  Degres.^'         LeUmd,  it.,  toI.  u.  p.  16. 
•  See  Willis'  Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  15. 
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DiNTELS,  Dentils,  DetUtaUet,  Fr.,  Dentelli,  Ital.,  Btifins 
f^nitte,    Ger.  :    ornaments   reaembling  teeth,  . 
used  in  the  bed-moulding  of  Ionic,  Coriatliiaii, 
and  Composite  cornices. 

Diagonal  Rib,  a  rib  crossing  a  bay  or  compartment  of  a 
Tault  diagonally  &om  the  opposite  angles 

Diaper-wore,  Diapering,  Ihapre,  Fr  in  architecture,  a 
mode  of  decorating  a  surface  which  consists  in  covering  it  by 
the  continual  repetition  of  a  small  flower  leaf  or  similar  or- 
nament, whether  carved  or  painted ,  if  car\ed 
the  flowers  are  entirely  sunk  into  the  work 
below  the  general  surface;  they  are  usually 
square,  and  placed  close  to  each  other,  but 
occasionally  other  arrangements  are  used,  a.s 
at  Canterbury  cathedral.  This  kmd  of  de 
coratioQ  was  first  introduced  in  the  Early 
English  style  I*,  in  which  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  large  spaces, 
as  in  "WestminBter  abbey**  and  Chichester  c 
thedral;  in  the  Decorated  style  it  was  also  \ 
extensively  used,  as  in  the  chapter-bouse,  | 
Canterbury;  S.  Mary's  chapel,  Ely  cathedral ; 
the  tomb  of  Gervase  Alard,  at  Winchelaea; 
the  parapet  of  Beverley  minster  (Plate  189), 
the  wall-Bcreen  at  Lincoln  (Plate  103],  seats  " 
at  Stanton  S.  John'  (Plate  146),  &c.  In  the  Perpendicular 
style  diapering  was  used  only  as  a  painted  ornament,  and  as  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  preservation  of  such  decorations, 
but  few  specimens  remain ;  some  portions  of  a  pattern  of  beau- 
tiful flowing  foliage  may  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  lady 
chapel  in  Gloucester  cathedral ;  this  kind  of  work  was  executed 
in  the  most  brilliant  colours  combined  with  gilding;  it  was 
employed  in  the  Decorated  as  well  as  in   the   Perpendicular 

'  See  Koodcui  in  the  article  Early      tiiie's,Caii(eTbiir;(PUte6),S.  Muguet, 
Enqluu,  belon,  Dover  (PUte  71),  Darcheiler < PUle  74}, 

«  The  hatching  and  other  iTiniUr  Eur-        Kelao  (Plate  161.) 
face  decoratiOD  of  the  Romaneaque  and  '  The  la«t  example  !■  Utet  than  the 

Norman  itjrlea  belong  to  the  umeclasaof      RefonnitioD. 
1  aa  lor  example,  at  S.  Au^iu- 
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style,  and  probably  also  in  the  Early  English,  but  no  examples 
can  be  referred  to  of  that  period. 

DiASTYLE,  Diastyle,  Fr.,  Diastilo,  Ital.,  gcmfauUfl,  Ger.  : 
one  of  the  five  species  of  intbrcolumniation  defined  by  Vi- 
truvius.  In  this  the  distance  between  the  columns  is  equal  to 
three  diameters  of  the  shaft,  measured  at  the  lower  part. 

DiAzoMATA,  Precinzioni,  Ital.,  2fbfatdc  im  Zi)iaUx,  Ger.  :  the 
passages  or  spaces  which  encircled  the  seats  at  intervals  in  an 
ancient  theatre ;  called  also  Prsecinctiones. 

Die,  the  cube  or  dado  of  a  pedestal.     (See  Dado.) 

Dipteral,  Dipteros,  Dipt^re,  Fr.,  IHptero,  Ital.,  SoppelfliU 
gUc^t/  Ger.  :  a  temple,  having  a  double  range  of  columns  all 
round.  It  usually  had  eight  in  the  front  row  of  the  end 
porticos,  and  fifteen  at  the  sides,  the  columns  at  the  angles 
being  included  in  both. 

Discharging  Arch,  Arc  en  Decharge,  Fr.  :  called  also  Re- 
lieving Arch,  or  Arch  of  Construction ;  an  arch  formed  in  the 
substance  of  a  wall,  to  relieve  the  part  which  is  below  it  from 
the  superincumbent  weight:  it  is  frequently  used  over  lintels 
and  flat-headed  openings. 

DiTRioLYPU,  an  interval  between  two  columns,  admitting  two 
triglyphs  in  the  entablature ;  used  in  the  Doric  order. 

Dome,  DSme,  Fr.,  Duomo,  Ital.,  ^otn,  Ger.  :  a  cupola ;  the 
term  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  Duomo,  a  cathedral,  the  custom 
of  erecting  cupolas  on  those  buildings  having  been  so  prevalent 
that  the  name  dome  has,  in  the  French  and  English  languages, 
been  transferred  from  the  church  to  this  kind  of  roof.  (See 
Cupola.) 

Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Cent.  XII.  There  is  ample  evidence  yet  remaining  of  the 
domestic  architecture  in  this  country  during  the  twelfth  century. 
The  ordinary  manor-houses,  and  even  houses  of  greater  con- 
nderation,  appear  to  have  been  generally  built  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  two  stories  high,  the  lower  story  vaulted,  with 
no  internal  communication  between  the  two,  the  upper  story 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside,  and  in  that 
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story  was  sometimes  the  only  fire-place  in  the  whole  building. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  the  usual  style  of 
house  in  the  preceding  century.  The  manor-house  at  Boothby 
Pagnel^  Lincolnshire,  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  such  a  house ;  its 
date  is  rather  late  in  the  twelfth  century ;  it  had  a  sort  of  moat 
not  washing  the  walls ;  at  Christchurch,  Hants,  is  another  house 
rather  earlier"^.  Windows  in  the  upper  story  are  larger  than 
those  below,  which  are  small  narrow  lights*.  Moyses'  hall  at 
Bury  S.  Edmund's  is  a  larger  and  later  building,  consisting  of 
two  portions,  but  still,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  on  the  same 
plan.  There  were  however  in  the  twelfth  century  other  houses 
on  a  different  plan,  having  a  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  which 
went  the  whole  height  of  the  house ;  thus  at  Bamack  was  ^  such 
a  hall,  divided  into  three  parts  by  columns  and  arches,  like  a 
church  :  at  Oakham  castle,  Rutland,  is  a  similar  hall,  which  is 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  original  structure  built  by  Walche- 
line  de  Ferrers  about  1180.  The  greater  part  of  the  palace  of 
the  bishop  of  Hereford  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  hall 
on  this  plan,  having  the  columns  and  arches  of  timber*^.  The 
square-headed  window  early  appears,  for  it  occurs  divided  by 
a  mullion,  under  a  semicircular  arch  at  Moyses'  hall.  Instances 
also  are  found  in  this  century  of  a  fashion  which  continued 
very  much  later ;  seats  are  formed  on  each  side  of  the  window 
in  the  interior,  by  cutting  down  the  wall,  or  rather  by  not 


'  There  are  also  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  remains  of  similar  houses,  as 
part  of  the  Crown  inn,  Rochester,  part  of 
a  house  at  Saltford,  near  Bristol,  three 
houses  at  Lincoln,  and  two  at  South- 
ampton.    (See  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  iv.) 

'  Sometimes  the  building  was  more 
extensive;  thus  the  remains  which  in 
1830  existed  of  the  prior  of  Lewes' s 
hostelry  in  Southwark,  and  which  formed 
the  lower  story  of  such  a  building,  (vid. 
Archaeol,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  299,)  had  appa- 
rently other  buildings  joined  on  to  them. 

*  It  is  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  speak 
of  the  existence  of  this  most  valuable 


specimen  of  domestic  architecture  in  the 
past  tense ;  it  was  pulled  down  about  the 
year  1830. 

"  At  Minster,  Thanet,  are  remains  of 
a  Norman  house.  At  Bishop's  Waltham 
are  also  Norman  remains ;  and  at  Apple- 
ton,  Berks,  the  entrance  doorway  and 
hall  doors  of  a  manor-house.  Winwall, 
Norfolk,  which  is  engraved  in  Britton's 
Antiquities,  vol.  v.  p.  180,  plate  No.  25, 
is  a  Norman  chapel  turned  into  a  house 
in  modem  days.  Several  details  of  the 
Hall  at  Oakham  are  engraved  in  the 
Arch.  Journal,  vol.  v. 
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building  it  up  all  the  way  to  the  window-sill^  leaving  a  bench 
of  stone  on  each  side. 

Cent.  XIII.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
general  plan  of  house  before  spoken  of  was  still  continued^  and 
of  this^  Pythagoras's  school  at  Cambridge^  and  the  Temple  farm^ 
Strood,  Kent^  (the  latter  to  be  disentangled  from  modem  work^) 
are  specimens :  and  there  are  other  buildings  of  about  the  same 
date  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  a  good  example  of  a  perfect 
house  in  Aydon  castle,  Northumberland,  the  date  of  which  is 
rather  late  in  this  century,  and  the  building  is,  except  as  to  some 
of  the  offices,  in  a  wonderfully  entire  state :  though  called  a 
castle,  it  is  merely  a  house  built  with  some  attention  to  security. 
The  general  plan  is  a  long  irregular  line,  with  two  rather  ex- 
tensive enclosures  or  courts  formed  by  walls,  besides  a  smaller 
one  within.  On  two  sides  is  a  steep  ravine,  on  the  others  the 
outer  wall  has  a  kind  of  ditch,  but  very  shallow.  The  origi- 
nal chief  entrance,  still  existing,  is  by  an  external  flight  of  steps, 
which  had  a  covered  roof  to  the  upper  story,  and  so  far  partakes 
of  the  features  of  the  earlier  houses'^.  Little  Wenham  hall, 
Suffolk,  about  A.D.  1260,  is  a  very  early  instance  of  the  use  of 
brick,  the  main  walls  of  the  house  being  of  that  material,  except 
the  lower  part,  where  flint  and  stone  are  intermixed.  The  build- 
ing has  at  one  period  been  larger,  but  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  what  now  remains  formed  the  whole  of  the  original  house. 
It  consists  of  four  rooms  and  a  chapel,  thus  arranged :  two 
long  rooms,  one  over  the  other,  the  lower  one  vaulted,  the  upper 
one  having  the  only  fire-place  in  the  building  :  at  the  east  side 


'  Cent.  XIII.  Remains  of  bouses 
built  in  this  century  are  to  be  found  in 
various  other  places;  Chamey  Bassett, 
and  Sutton  Courtenay,  (Berkshire,  at 
the  latter  the  old  manor-house,  distinct 
from  the  abbey- house;)  Ryhall,  Rut- 
land; Somerton  castle,  Stamford  and 
Aslackby,  Lincolnshire ;  Nassington  and 
Woodcroft,  Northamptonshire,  the  re- 
mains of  the  last  considerable ;  Thame 
Prebendal     House,    Chipping    Norton, 


Coggs  and  Cottisford,  Oxon;  Godmer- 
sham,  Kent;  Goodrich  castle,  Here- 
fordshire; Bristol,  entrance  to  the  city 
schools :  and  much  of  domestic  work  of 
this  age  is  to  be  traced  in  various  mo- 
nastic buildings.  At  Middleton  Cheney, 
Oxon,  is  a  singular  curiosity,  a  timber 
doorway  having  the  toothed  ornament 
carved  in  the  head,  which  is  a  low  seg- 
mental arch. 
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of  these^  and  ranging  with  the  north  end^  is  a  small  vaulted 
room;  over  that  the  chapel,  also  vaulted,  and  another  small  room 
over  that,  rising  higher  than  the  upper  large  room,  in  the  form 
of  a  tower :  there  is  a  very  narrow  turnpike  stair  communicating 
with  these  two  small  rooms  and  the  chapel,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  principal  access  to  the  upper  large  room  was  by  an 
external  flight  of  stairs  at  the  south-west  angle. 

Cbnt.  XIV.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  occurs  Marken- 
field  hall,  Yorkshire,  on  a  plan  not  very  unlike  Aydon,  and 
mostly  very  perfect ;  but  here  the  entrance  is  on  the  ground, 
the  lower  story  partly  vaulted,  and  the  chief  rooms  still  up  stairs. 
Perhaps  late  in  the  preceding  and  certainly  early  in  this  century, 
houses  are  to  be  found  which  (it  may  be  presumed  for  safety) 
have  a  square  tower  attached  to  them.  Longthorpe,  near  Peter- 
borough, is  one  of  these. 

The  domestic^  remains  during  this  century  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  plans  very  various,  probably  some  of  them  originally 
quadrangular,  within  moats,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  quad- 
rangular  building  which  has  all  its  sides  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  the  nearest  to  it  is  perhaps  the  Mote,  Ightham,  Kent. 
The  hall  is  a  very  chief  feature  in  the  houses  of  this  date,  and 
that  at  the  Mote,  Ightham,  is  very  perfect.  The  roof  of  the 
hall  at  Nursted  court,  Kent,  was  so  framed  as  to  stand  about 
four  feet  within  the  waUs,  and  formed,  by  the  two  timber 
colmnns  on  which  it  rested,  two  small  side  aisles  and  a  centre,  so 
far  in  plan  like  the  earlier  Norman  halls  of  Bamack  and  Oakham. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  every  country  is  necessarily 
affected  by  the  degree  of  safety  in  which  that  country  may  be ; 

Tf  Cent.  XIV.  gatehouse  at  Bampton ;  brick  tower 

Berkshire,  Sutton  Courtenay,  the  abbey  at  Rotherfield  Greys. 

manor-house.  Shropshire,  Acton  Bumel ;  Ludlow  castle ; 

Cambridgeshire,  Prior  Crawden's  H.,  Ely.  Stoke  Say  castle. 

Kent Nash  court;   Court-lodge,      SomerseUhire Bishop's  palace,  Wells; 

Great  Chart ;  the  Palace,  Charing ;  yicar*s    close,     Wells  ;      Clevedon 

Southfleet  rectory ;  Penshurst  court 

Lincolnshire UfEngton.  H'Uts Place     house,    Tisbury;     S. 

Northamptonshire  :.l&Km^c\u  WraxhalL 

Orfordshire Part  of  Broughton  castle; 

Z 
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consequently^  as  it  happened  that  in  the  north  of  England^  firom 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one  monarch, 
James  I.^  or  nearly  to  that  time^  no  residence  was  safe  except  a 
tower — some  rectory  houses  are  yet  towers — so  that  for  what 
may  strictly  be  termed  "  domestic*^  architecture  during  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  is  in  vain  to  search  there ;  but  there  are  many 
border  towers,  as  they  arc  termed,  of  great  interest;  Belsay  castle 
is  the  finest*.  They  all,  or  at  least  nearly  all,  preserve  the 
aboriginal  feature  of  having  the  lower  story  vaulted  like  the 
twelfth  century  houses ;  and  in  Chillingham  park,  Northumber- 
land, is  Hepburn  tower,  which  still  more  accurately  preserves, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  perhaps  rather  later, 
the  features  of  a  house  of  the  twelfth  century;  it  is  nearly 
square,  has  the  lower  story  vaulted,  and  had  originally  (for  the 
staircase  has  clearly  been  thrust  in  since)  no  internal  com- 
munication between  the  upper  and  lower  story ;  the  fireplaces 
(five  in  number)  are  in  the  upper  story  and- attics. 

With  respect  to  houses  in  towns  during  this  century,  there 
are  in  York  some  remarkable  specimens  of  foot  entrances  from 
the  street,  to  courts  which  appear  to  have  been  in  common  to 
several  houses.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  enormous 
length  of  the  spurs  forming  the  two  sides  of  the  entrance,  and 
supporting  the  projecting  story  of  the  house  above,  or  rather 
supporting  a  projection  beyond  that  projecting  story.  This 
taste  in  York  continued  until  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  spurs  are  then  very  richly  carved.  There  are  timber-houses 
of  the  fourteenth  century  yet  remaining,  but  the  details  are 
much  destroyed ;  they  exist  at  York  and  Salisbury,  at  Wing- 
ham^  Kent,  and  other  places. 

'  See  also   Edlingham,   Witton   Els-  remarked  that  it  baa  hitherto  proved  a 

don,  &c.  &c.  North  amberland.      ,  difficult  thing  to  find  a  perfect  bouse  of 

'  The  house  here   referred  to  as  at  considerable  size  from  not  long  after  the 

Wingham,  must  not  be  confounded  with  latter  half  of  this  century  until  towards 

one  at  the  same  place  of  later  date,  and  the  middle  of  the  next,  that  is,  a  large 

which,  to   a  general  observer,  is  more  house  in  the  early  Perpendicular  ttyle» 

striking  in  its  appearance.     It  may  be  and  entire,  or  nearly  so. 
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Cbnt.  XV.  In  the  fifbeenth  century,  houses  of  all  materials^ 
plans,  and  sizes,  occur^ ;  sometimes  quadrangular,  as  at  Thame 
prebendal  house,  though  here  part  is  earlier ;  sometimes  a  large 
irregular  court,  formed  partly  by  the  house,  by  stables  and  other 
out-buildings,  and  by  walls,  as  (late  in  the  century)  Great  Chal- 
field,  Wilts :  until  rather  late  in  the  century  it  is  not  however 
easy  to  find  an  entire  house  of  any  size  all  of  one  date.  The 
fironts  of  OckweUs,  Berks;  Great  Chalfield,  Wilts ;  and  Harlax- 
ton,  Lincolnshire,  (the  latter  amidst  much  later  work,)  exhibit  a 
singular  uniformity  of  design ;  at  each  end  are  two  large  gables, 
then  two  small  ones,  one  forming  the  porch,  the  other  the  hall 
window,  and  the  centre  of  the  building  between  these  two  small 
gables  consists  of  a  recess  forming  the  halL  Towards  the  end 
of  the  century,  tower  gateways,  sometimes  square  (used  earlier 
also)  and  sometimes  with  octangular  towers  on  each  side,  were 
used  for  the  entrance.  Moats  were  still  in  use  through  this 
century,  but  not  to  every  house.  In  the  northern  counties, 
border  towers  were  still  in  use  by  the  smaller  proprietors®;  and 
castles,  possessing  features  both  of  habitation  and  fortification, 
by  the  greater  lords :  of  these  last,  Warkworth  is  by  far  the 
finest.  In  many  towns^  are  considerable  remains  of  houses  built 
during  the  fifteenth  century ;  many  of  them  originally  inns,  and 

*  Cent.  XV,  Orfordshire Stanton      Harcourt ; 

Be^ord$kire Summeries.*  Ewelme  hospital ;  Broughton  castle. 

Buck inghanuhire . . . Eton  college.  Rutlandshire Liddington. 

Cornwall Cothele.  Somersetshire Chapel  Cleeve. 

Derby   Haddonhall;  Surreif — Archbishop's  palace,  Croydon; 

Winfield  manor-house.  Beddington  hall. 

Devonshire Dartington.  Sussex Brede  place. 

Essex Nether  hall.  Warwickshire Baddeslej  Clinton. 

Herefordshire. .  .Wilton  castle,  near  Rosa.       WiUskire Norrington ;  Woodland ; 

Hertfordshire.,.ll9XAe[du  S.  Wraxhall ;  Pottem ;  Place  house, 

Kentf  Eltham ;  Longfield ;  Westonhangerj  Tisbury :  Bishop's  palace,  Salisbury. 

Lympne ;     Starkey's,    Wouldham ;  *  Betchfield,    Northumberland ;     the 

Hever;  Knole.  older  portion  of  Dalston  hall,  Cumber- 

LiMCohshire Tattershall    castle;  land;  Mortham's  tower,  Yorkshire,  &c. 

Gainsborough  manor-house.  The  two  last  are  well  worth  examination. 

Leicestershire Kirby  Muxloe.  *  Grantham,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Sher- 

Middlesex,  Crosby  hall ;  Hampton  court  borne,  Glastonbury,  Canterbury,  York, 

Norfolk Oxburghhall.  Exeter,  Wells,  Bristol,  Corentiy,  Col- 

JV(0r<Aafi<«...Fotheringhay;  Duddington.  cheater,  TickhilL 
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some  still  so.  A  house  in  the  market-place^  Newark,  is  an  early 
instance  (Edw.  IV.)  of  timber  and  ornamental  plaster  or  cement 
tmited,  of  which  latter  material  are  a  series  of  small  figures  with 
canopies  over  them ;  here,  as  in  many  other  timber-houses  in 
towns,  a  long  range  of  windows,  or  rather  one  window  extend* 
ing  through  the  whole  front,  occurs. 

But  little  evidence  of  the  mode  in  which  houses  were  fitted  up 
in  the  interior  is  to  be  foimd  until  late  in  the  century.  Hall 
screens  are  occasionally  to  be  found  rather  earlier,  but  not  much 
so.  Tapestry  of  course  must  have  been  in  use,  but  specimens 
even  so  late  as  the  end  of  this  century  are  not  common,  and  we 
believe  none  occur  earlier.  The  walls  were  also  occasionally 
painted  with  ornaments  or  figures :  indeed  remains  of  this  are 
to  be  found  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  the  celebrated  Painted 
Chamber  in  the  palace  at  Westminster.  It  is  probable  that 
wainscot  also  began  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  this  century.  It 
is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the  ceilings  during  this  century;  at 
Sherborne  abbey,  Dorset,  is  a  good  timber  one  divided  into 
squares,  with  flowers  carved  at  the  intersections;  the  hall  at 
Oreat  Chalfield  had  its  ceiling  divided  into  squares  by  the  main 
timbers,  and  those  squares  subdivided  into  others  of  plaster, 
with  bosses  at  the  intersections*. 

Cent.  XVI.  During  the  sixteenth  century  there  arose  many 
houses  of  great  magnificence,  of  all  plans  and  materials,  ample 
remains  of  which  yet  exists 

*  In  some  towns  are  to  be  found  houses  Cobham   hall ;    Orpin^on  rectoiy ; 

the  lower  stories  of  which  appear  to  have  the  Mote,  IghthanL 

been  originally  intended  for  shops,  firom  Middlesex Hampton  court 

their  having  arcades  of  stone  or  timber,  Norfolk... "EmI  Basham  H. ;  Oxnead  H. 

originally  open.     Canterbury,  Charing,  Northamptonshire...BuT]e\g}L 

Kent,  Glastonbury,  Shrewsbury.  Nottinghamshire WoUaton  haU. 

'  Cbn  T.  XV I.  Oxfordshire Broughton    castle  j 

Cheshire... llooXxm.  hall ;  Moreton  halL  Mapledurham. 

Cumberland Dalston  hall.  Shropshire Plush  haU. 

Dorsetshire A thelhampstead  hall ;  Somersetshire Barrington  court ; 

Wolverton  hall.  Nettlecombe  court ;  South  Petherton. 

Essex f  Layer  Mamey ;  Oosfield ;  Moyns.  St{ffblk .Hengrave   hall,  1 525  ; 

Gloucestershire Thombury     castle  j  Giffbrd's  hall,  1538 ;  West  Stow  hall. 

Chavenage,  near  Tetbury.  Surrey Sutton  court 

Kent Penshurst;  Herer;  Franka;  Sussex Cowdray. 
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From  the  middle  down  to  the  close  of  this  century,  Italian 
features  were  continually  increasing,  and  consequently  the  style 
which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  century  varied  very  materially 
from  that  used  at  the  beginning.  Early  in  this  century,  if  not 
sooner,  wainscot  came  much  into  fashion  for  the  principal  rooms. 
The  panels  were  small,  and  mostly  of  what  is  called  the  linen 
pattern,  (Plate  138,)  but  they  were  also  carved  with  every  variety 
of  pattern,  mixed  more  or  less  with  Italian  details,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  upper  line  of  panels  of  the  room  were  carved  in 
high  relief  fanciful  heads  placed  in  wreaths.  A  great  deal  of 
this  kind  of  work  yet  remains  at  Tolleshunt  Darcy,  Essex; 
Thame  park,  Oxon;  Boughton  Malherbe,  Kent*;  Syon  house, 
Middlesex ;  and  in  many  other  places.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  century  plainer  panels  were  introduced,  sometimes  with 
gilding,  as  at  a  house  at  Hollingbome,  Kent,  and  also  ara- 
besques, &c.,  in  painting,  as  at  Boughton  Malherbe,  Kent. 
Sometimes  the  walls  had  rude  paintings,  as  at  Eastbury  house^ 
Essex. 

The  ceilings  were  often  very  richly  ornamented;  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  the  main  divisions  were  formed  by 
the  girders  of  the  floor  above ;  and  those  spaces  subdivided  by 
plaster  ribs  slightly  raised,  as  at  Thame  park;  sometimes  the 
girders  and  joists  of  the  floor  above  were  left  bare  but  orna- 
mented by  mouldings,  and  sometimes  richly  carved,  as  at  a 
house  in  Colchester,  now  the  Marquis  of  Granby  public  house. 
Sometimes  the  ceilings  were  divided  into  various  figures  by  ribs 
of  oak,  and  the  spaces  between  plastered;  as  at  Layer  Mamey^ 
Essex,  Hever  and  Allington  castles,  Kent.  In  later  times  these 
ribs  were  of  plaster,  and  much  ornamented.  Occasionally  pen- 
dants were  introduced.  Ornamental  staircases  do  not  occur 
until  towards  the  end  of  this  century;  where  they  exist  of  such 
a  form  as  according  to  the  taste  of  later  days  would  have  re- 

Warwiektkire Compton-Wjmiate  ;  '  It  should  be  observed  that  partt  of 

Wonn  Leighton.  many  of  the  houses,  here  mentioned,  are 

9FtZ/«iktr«....Longleat;  Laycock  abbey.  of  earlier  date  than  the  sixteenth  cen- 

T9rk$kirt  •  •  •  •  New  hall,  near  Pontefrac t  tury. 
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quired  a  baluster,  the  space  below  the  hand-rail  is  usually  filled 
up  with  plaster  instead  of  an  open  balustrade,  as  at  Boughton 
Malherbe,  and  Leeds  castle,  Kent^.  Galleries  appear  to  have 
been  not  generally  in  use  before  the  latter  part  of  this  century. 
The  timber-houses  in  towns  during  the  latter  part  of  this  cen- 
tury are  often  very  splendid. 

Cknt.  XVII.    The  houses  of  the  seventeenth  century  hardly 
require  description*.     Staircases,  with  open  balustrades,  came 
into  use,  and  many  of  them  are  very  handsome.     Galleries  also 
in  the  large  houses.    Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  houses 
with  high  roofs,  and  bold  cornices  on  large  projecting  brackets, 
are  occasionally  found,  as  Balls  in  Hertfordshire,  but  they  were 
not  thoroughly  established  until  late  in  the  century.     In  the 
latter  part  of  this  century  houses  of  plaster  very  richly  orna- 
mented were  frequent  in  towns.     Of  these.  Sparrow's  house  at 
Ipswich  is  the  most  splendid  specimen.     One  of  the  richest 
timber-houses  to  be  found  of  this  period  is  at  Ludlow.     During 
this  century  also,  in  the  garden,  terraces  with  balustrades  of 
open  panels,  and  having  animals  at  the  angles,  were  frequently 
used,  as  at  Claverton,  Somersetshire,  and  the  Duke's  house^ 
Bradford,  Wilts. 
Donjon,  Bonseon*  Boungeon,  Doryon,  Fr.     (See  Dungeon.) 
Doorway,  Door,  Boct »  Porte,  Fa.,  Porta,  Ital.,  ^^iir,  Gbr.  : 
the  entrance  into  a  building,  or  into  any  room  or  enclosure. 
Among  the  ancients  doorways  were  usually  rectangular  in  form, 
though  occasionally  the  opening  diminished  towards  the  top, 
until  the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  they  were 
sometimes  arched;  when  not  arched  they  generally  had  a  suit 

^  The  Utter  of  these  is  now  destroyed.  Norlhamptonikire  ...Canon's  Ashbj  $ 
»  Cbnt.  XVII.  CasUe  Ashby;  Kirby. 

Dtrbyshire Hardwicke  hall.  Oxfordshire Wroxton  abbey. 

Buex Audley  End.  Sotnertet shire Montacute. 

Hampshire BramshilL  Surrey Loseley. 

Hertfordshire Hatfield.  Sussex ....  Bateman's,  at  Burwash,  1 634. 

Huntingdonshire ••  .Hinchinbrook.  Warwickshire .Aston  Hall. 

Kent ....  Knole ;  Godinton ;  Charlton  H.  Wiltshire Charlton. 

Lincolnshire Harlaxton.  Worcestershire Westwood. 

Middlesex* • Holland  house.  Yorkshire New  hall,  near  Otiey. 

Norfolk Blickling. 
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of  mooldings,  called  an  architraTe,  running  round  tbem,  and 
there  were  often  additional  mooldingB  over  the  top  supported  by 
a  large  console,  ancon,  or  truss  at  each  end.  The  doors  were 
of  wood,  or  metal,  and  occanon^y  of  marble,  panelled,  and 
frequently,  if  not  alw^,  turned  on  pivots  working  in  sockets. 

In  the  arehitectnre  of  the  middle  ages  doorways  are  striking 
and  important  features,  and  afford  in  the  character  of  their 
mouldings  and  ornaments  clear  evidence  of  the  styles  to  which 
they  belong''.  In  the  style  usually  deemed  Saxon,  they  are 
always  plain,  with  very  little,  if  any,  moulding,  excepting  in 
■ome  instances  a  rude  impost,  and  even  that  is  frequently  a  plain 
stone  shghtly  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  at  Laugh- 
ton-en>le-Morthen  church,  Yorkshire ;  the  arehes  are  semicircu- 
lar, and  (like  all  the  rest  of  the  work)  mdely  constructed,  but  in 
■ome  instances  the  head  of  the  opening  is  formed  by  two  straight 
pieces  of  stone  placed  upon  their  ends  on  the  impost,  and  lean- 
ing together  at  the  top  so  as  to  produce  the  form  of  a  trianele, 
as  at  Bamack  and  Brigstock  churches, 
Northamptonshire.  (See  woodcuts  in 
Saxon  Abchitecturi.)  In  the  Nor- 
man style  doorways  became  m<ve  oma-  '. 
mental,  though  at  ita  commencement 
very  httle  decoration  wa«  used.  In  the 
earliest  examples  the  jambs  and  archi-  ^ 

volt  were  merely  cut  into  square  re-  «J»|^~ 

cesses,  or  angles  without  mouldings,       '  B„,„„r^-.«.-p. 

with  a  simple  impost  at  the  springing  of  the  arch ;  but  as  the 
style  advanced,  mouldings  and  other  enrichments  were  intro- 
duced, and  continued  to  be  applied  in  increasing  numbers  until 
they  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  equalled  the  breadth  of  the 
opening  of  the  doorway,  fine  examples  of  which  remain  at 
Lincoln  cathedral' j  the  ornaments  were  used  almost  entirely 
'  Inl»rgechuri;he«llieprincip»ldoor-  '  I(  U  reinwkable  that  the  doorway* 

Mwjt  4N  ptiu»d  M  the  westfud  of  the  of  the  Nonnm  style  in  Normuidyirenot 
D«v«  and  the  endt  of  the  trmsepts,  but  in  to  be  eorapared  with  those  in  thia  couatiy 
■nulter  building*  there  is  &eqnently  no  for  depth  of  moulding  and  amount  of  en- 
wettew  doorway,  the  entrances  being 
at  the  sides  of  the  nare. 
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on  the  outside,  the  inside  usually  being  (as  in  all  the  stjles  of 
Gothic  architecture)  perfectly  plain.  Norman  doorways  differ 
considerably  in  their  character  and  ornaments,  scarcely  any  two 
being  alike.  The  arch  is  commonly  semicircular,  though  occa- 
sionally segmental  or  borae-shoe ;  the  mouldings  and  enrich- 
ments are  very  various,  but  are  generally  bold  and  good,  and, 
though  not  so  well  worked  as  those  of  the  later  styles,  they 
generally  equal  and  sometimes  surpass  them  in  richness  and  force 
of  effect :  the  outer  moulding  of  the  arch  sometimes  stops  upon 
the  impost,  producing  the  effect  of  a  hood-moulding,  although  it 
does  not  project  from  the  face  of  the  wall ;  hood-mouldings  also 
are  very  frequently  used,  and  they  either  stop  upon  the  impost 
or  terminate  in  carved  corbels.  Shafts  are  often,  but  not  always, 
placed  in  the  jambs ;  they  are  generally  circular,  but  occasionally 
octagonal,  and  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  zigzags  or  spiral 
monldingB ;  the  capi- 
tals are  usually  in 
some  degree  enrich- 
ed, and  are  often 
carved  with  figures 
and  foliage ;  the  im- 
post moulding  above 
the  caps  generally 
runs  through  the 
whole  jamb,  and  is 
frequently  continued 
along  the  wall  as  a 
string.  Some  of  the 
most  usual  orna- 
ments in  Norman 
doorways  are  zigzags 
of  various  kinds,  and 
series    of   grotesque  iii.,u.u-.-.iu«w««.(niBd 

heads,  set  in  a  hollow  moulding,  with  projecting  tongues  or 

tli»t  prorince,  i>  the  ■£»(  doorw»y  of  S.  in  Engluid :  in  other  re*pecti  they  cor- 
Oeorge  dc  BochervilU,  and  thia  would  mpood  with  the  doorwsyg  of  this  conn- 
nol  be  eonmdered  *  xery  Mrikiog  exunpli       try. 
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beaks  oyerlapping  a  large  torus  or  bead;  small  figures  and 
animals  are  also  frequently  used,  and  oceasionally  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  as  at  Iffley,  Oxfordshire,  and  S.  Margaret's, 
York,  where  there  are  thirteen,  according  to  the  Saxon  calen- 
dar. The  actual  opening  of  the  doorway  is  often  flat  at  the 
top,  and  rises  no  higher  than  the  springing  of  the  arch;  the 
tympanum,  or  space  between  the  top  of  the  opening  and  the 
arch,  is  sometimes  left  plain,  but  is  generally  ornamented,  and 
frequently  sculptured  with  a  rude  representation  of  some  Scrip- 
tural or  legendary  subject.  In  a  few  late  instances  a  pedi- 
ment is  formed  over  the  arch  by  a  projecting  moulding,  as 
at  S.Margaret's  at  Cliffe,  Kent.  (Plate  71.)  Good  examples 
of  Norman  doorways  may  be  seen  at  the  cathedrals  of  Ely, 
Durham,  Rochester,  and  Lincoln;  at  the  churches  of  South 
Ockenden,  Essex;  If9ey,  Oxfordshire;  Barfreston,  Kent;  at 
the  chapter-house,  Bristol;  Malmsbury  abbey,  and  varioua 
other  places.     (Plates  71  to  75.) 

A  few  original  Norman  doors  exist :  they  are  devoid  of  orna- 
ments, except  the  hinges  and  iron  scroU-work  on  the  front ;  the 
nails  with  which  these  are  fixed  are,  in 
general,  not  large,  but  the  heads  some- 
times have  considerable  projection;  the         Nau.h«d..co«pt«..B.rk.. 
hinges  are  often  perfectly  plain  straps,  but  the  ends  are  not 
unfrequently  turned  into  small  scrolls,   and  there  is   some- 
times  a  larger   scroll  on  each  side  next  the   joint    of  the 
hinge;  these  together  often  resemble  the  letter  C.     (Comp- 
ton,  Plate  97.)     A  good  example  of  Norman  scroll-work  exists 
(it  did  in  1830)  on  the  inner  west  door  of  Woking  church, 
Surrey. 

Early  English  doorways  generally  have  pointed  arches,  though 
a  few  have  semicircular,  and  occasionally  the  top  of  the  opening 
is  flat.  In  large  examples  the  mouldings  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  jambs  contain  several  small  shafts  which  usually  stand  quite 
free,  and  are  often  of  Purbeck  or  Forest  marble,  or  some  fine 
stone  of  a  diflFerent  kind  from  the  rest  of  the  work;  the  jamb  is 
generally  cut  into  recesses  to  receive  these  shafts,  with  a  small 

A  a 
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suit  of  monldingB  between  each  of  them;  in  small  doorrays  there 
is  often  but  one  shaft  in  each  jamb,  and  sometimes  none" ;  the 
capitals  are  generally  enriched  with  deUcate  leaves,  but  they  often 
consist  of  plain  mouldings.  The  archivolt,  and  tlie  spaces  be- 
tween the  shafts  in  the  jambs,  are 
fi«quently  enriched  with  the  tooth- 
ed ornament,  or  with  leaves  and 
other  decorations  characteristic 
of  the  style,  but  in  some  very  good 
examples  they  have  only  plain 
mouldings.  The  opening  of  the 
doorway  is  often  divided  into  two 
by  a  single  shaft  or  a  clustered 
column  with  a  quatrefoil,  or  other 
omamentabove  it.  Thereis  almost 
invariably  a  hood-moulding  over 
the  arch,  which  is  generally  supported  on  a  head  at  each 
end.  In  many  instances  the  inner  mouldings  of  the  head 
are  formed  into  a  trefoil  or  cinquefoil  arch,  the  points  of  which 
generally  terminate  in  smalt  flowers  or  leaves,  and  in  some 
small  doorways  the  whole  of  the  mouldings  follow  these  forms". 
Fine  examples  of  tbe  doorways  of  this  style  remain  at  the 
cathedrals  of  York,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Chichester,  and  Lichfield 


'  The  doorwkjr*  dT  thii  >ge  in  Nor- 
nuudy  cOTmpond  in  general  chincler 
with  thaw  of  thiB  country,  but  in  •ome 
rich  exunplea  the  ahafti  that  support 
the  arch-mo ul ding!  atand  out  quite 
dcluhed  from  the  real  of  the  work, 
and  the  jamb  behind  them  i>  formed 
Into  a  atraigbt  lurfice,  and  ornament- 
ed with  a  aeriei  of  aubordinite  shaft* 
■upportinf  imall  archea  below  the  capi- 
tals of  the  othen,  u  at  the  cliurchea  of 
Liaieux,  Grand  Andelyt  and  Ubbj,  and 
the  mined  abbey  of  Ardenne  near  Caen  : 
in  these  eumples  the  work  ia  of  the  beat 
character  and  considerably  enriched.  In 
-TMynuny  French  example*  tbe  opening 


of  the  doorway  baa  a  flat  top,  lerel  with 
the  springing  of  the  arch,  the  space 
above   being    filled  with    panelling   or 

*  There  arealso  small  doorwaysof  this 

style  with  a  straight  top,  with  the  lintel 
■uppoited  at  each  end  on  a  corbel,  which 
projects  into  the  opening  sooi  to  conlnet 
it!  width,  having  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  aflattened  trefoil;  in  the  northern 
pans  of  the  kingdom  Ibis  form  ia  by  tio 
means  confined  to  the  Early  English 
style,  but  in  other  diatricls  it  is  not  very 
often  found  in  later  work.  (See  Lntton, 
Plate  76,  and  note  to  page  43  above;) 
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(this  last  nth  some  singulBiities),  at  Beverley  minster,  and  at 
S.Cross,  Hants.  (Plates  76— 78.) 

Early  English  doors  were  sel- 
domomamented,exccpt  with  iron 
scroll- work,  though  occasionally, 
towards  the  end  of  the  style,  they 
mayhave  had  other  decorations^. 
The  scroll-work  is  more  delicate 
and  much  more  elaborate  in  this  style  than  in  the  Norman,  and 
fiften  forms  very  elegant  patterns  covering  the  whole  of  the  door; 
the  ends  of  the  curls,  and  sometimes  also  their  points  of  union, 
are  occasionally  ornamented  with  small  heads  of  anitnala :  the 
hinges,  when  not  plain  straps,  have  branches  or  curls  at  the 
ends,  and  often  at  the  sides  likewise,  and  when  other  scroll-work 
is  used  with  them  their  ramifications  are  made  to  combine  with 
the  general  design.  The  ornamental  iron-work  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  outside  of  the  door  only ;  it  ia  however  occasionally 
found  on  the  inside  also,  but  of  a  simpler  pattern,  as  at  the 
west  end  of  S.  Alban's  abbey.  The  heads  of  the  nails  vary  con- 
siderably in  shape,  sometimes  they  are  flat  and  sometimes  they 
project  as  much  as  an  inch.  When  the  doors  are  otherwise 
plain  there  are  occasionally  iron  scutcheons  or  ornaments  fixed 
round  the  bandies,  as  at  Honingham  church,  Norfolk. 

Decorated  doorways  are  not  in  general  so  deeply  recessed 
as  those  of  the  last  style,  but  they  very  much  resemble  them 
in  the  mouldings  and  shafts  in  the  jambs.  There  are  a  few 
examples,  chiefly  early  in  the  style,  in  which  the  opening  is 
divided  into  two,  as  at  York  minster,  but  this  ia  not  the  usual 
arrangement.  The  shafts  in  the  jambs  are  usually  of  slighter 
proportions  than  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  instead  of  being 
worked  separate,  form  part  of  the  general  suit  of  mouldings ; 
the  capitals  consist  either  of  plain  mouldings,  or  are  enriched 

*  Tbe  weatern  doors  ot  the  cathedral  of  porting  trefoil  arches,  which  *r«  futen«d 

Seez,  in  Normandy,  are  of  this  age,  and  on  with  null  with   projecting   coiucal 

are  ornamented  on  tlie  frgnt  with  succe»-  heads. 
live  tiers  of  unill  banded  shafti    sup- 
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■with  leaves  of  different  kinds  cliaracteristic  of  the  style.     Many 
small  doorways  have  no  shafts  in  the  jamhs,  hut  the  mooldings 
of  the  arch  are  continued  down  .r      ''_''.■ 

to  the  plinth,  where  they  atop 
upon  a  slope.    The  arch  in  large 
doorways    is    almost    invariahly 
pointed;    in    smaller    it  is    fire- 
quently  an   ogee.      The   mould- 
ings are  very  commonly  enriched 
with  flowers,   foliage,  and  other 
ornaments,  which  are  sometimes 
in  running  patterns,  but  very  often 
placed  separatelyat  short  intervals; 
the  most  prevalent  are  the  ball- 
flower,  and  another  of  four  leaves,  0.......",.  ,.,.,. 

which  is  firequently  worked  with  a  bold  projection  that  produces 
A  very  fine  effect ;  both  these  are  characterifltic  of  the  Decorated 
style  :  occasionally  a  series  of  small  niches,  with  statues  in  them, 
like  a  hollow  moulding,  are  carried  up 
the  jamhs  and  round  the  arch;  and  some- 
times doubly  feathered  tracery,  hanging 
quite  free  from  some  of  the  outer  mould- 
ings, is  used  in  the  areh,  and  has  a  veiy 
rich  effect :  small  buttresses  or  niches 
are  sometimes  placed  at  the  cddes  of  the 
doorways.  A  hood-moulding  is  almost 
universallyused ;  it  is  generally  supported 
at  each  end  on  a  boss  of  foliage,  or  a 
corbel,  which  is  frequently  a  head,  but 
it  sometimes  terminates  in  a  curl  or  a 
short  return;  it  isseldomcontiunedalong 
the  wall;  occasionally  it  is  crocketed  and 
surmounted  at  the  top  by  a  finial,  especially  when  in  the  form  of 
an  ogee,  or  it  has  a  finial  and  no  crockets.  In  rich  examples 
gablets  are  common  over  Decorated  doorways;  they  are  either 
triangular,  or  ogees  with  crockets  and  finials,  the  space  between 
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them  and  the  mouldings  of  tlie  arch  being  filled  with  tracery- 
panels^  foliage^  or  sculptureP.     (Plates  79,  80.) 

The  doors  in  the  Decorated  style  are  sometimes  ornamented 
with  iron  scroll-work  like  the  Early  English,  except  that  the 
terminations  are  more  frequently  formed  into  leaves  or  flowers ; 
but  they  are  also  often  covered  with  panels  and  characteristic 
tracery,  which  are  of  as  good  design  and  as  carefully  executed  as 
any  other  ornamental  portions  of  the  building;  S.  Augustine's 
gateway,  at  Canterbury,  affords  a  magnificent  example  of  this 
kind  of  door.  To  this  style  apparently  belong  some  of  the  doors 
so  frequently  found  in  country  churches,  consisting  of  upright 
boards,  some  of  which  are  weU  moulded,  as  at  the  west  end  of 
Ewhurst  church,  Sussex,  but  in  general  each  board  is  worked 
with  a  projecting  ridge  up  the  middle;  there 
are  also  many  doors  of  this  kind,  each  board  of 
which  overlaps  one  edge  of  the  next,  like  upright 
weather-boarding,  some  of  which  may  be  of 
Decorated  date,  though  the  majority  appear  to 
belong  to  the  Perpendicular  style.  The  nails 
are  placed  in  rows  upon  the  boards  or  on  the 
mullions  of  the  panelling ;  they  have  projecting 
heads,  sometimes  rudely  formed  into  a  flower, 
sometimes  square  with  the  prominent  angles 
cut  off;  those  at  S.  Augustine's  gateway  are 
hexagonal,  and  in  the  shape  of  an  ogee. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  a  very  considerable  change  took 


V 


8>Aiifuatin«'*  G»tew»y, 
CwtMrbttiy. 


'  In  French  Decorated  work  the  door- 
ways, in  many  respects,  correspond  with 
those  of  this  country,  and  the  mouldings 
are  in  section  much  alike ;  but  double 
doorways  are  more  prevalent,  and  the 
opening  for  the  door  almost  universally 
in  large  examples,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  small,  rises  no  higher  than  the  spring- 
ing of  the  arch  and  is  terminated  square, 
the  tympanum  above  being  sculptured 
with  a  series  of  Scripture  subjects,  which 
are  usually   arranged   horizontally  one 


above  another :  the  usual  mode  of  orna- 
menting the  jambs  and  archivolt  is  with 
niches  and  statues;  the  figures  in  the 
jambs  are  usually  large,  standing  on 
pedestals,  with  small  ones  above  them  in 
the  arch ;  these  form  in  many  cases  al- 
most the  only  decoration,  and  are  re- 
peated as  many  times  as  the  depth  of  the 
doorway  will  permit,  with  a  few  plain 
mouldings  between  each  series :  they 
produce  a  rich  but  confused  effect 
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place  in  the  appearance  of  the  doorways,  from  the  outer  mould- 
ings being  constantly  formed  into  a  square  over  the  arch,  with 
the  spandrels  feathered  or  filled  with  ornaments,  either  tracery, 
foliage,  or  sculpture ;  this  square  head  however  is  not  universal. 
Shafts  are  often,  though  by  no  means  always,  used  in  the  jambs; 
they  are  usually  small,  and  are  always  worked  on  the  jamb  with 
the  other  mouldings,  and  frequently  are  not  clearly  defined, 
except  by  the  capital  and  base, 
the  other  mouldings  uniting  with 
them  without  a  fillet,  or  even  an 
angle  to  mark  the  separation ; 
the  capitals  usually  consist  of  plain 
mouldings,  but  in  some  instances 
they  are  enriched  with  foliage  or 
flowers.  There  are  generally  one 
or  more  large  hollows  in  the  jambs, 
sometimes  filled  with  niches  for 
statues,  but  more  often  left  plain : 
these  large  hollows  are  character- 
istics of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
In  this  style  the  four-centred  arch  i 
was  brought  into  general  use,  and 
became  the  most  prevalent  for  door- 
ways as  well  as  other  openings; 
many,  however,  have  two-centred  .»™™t..p«. w-».i.«f 

arches,  and  in  small  doorways  ogees  are  sometimes  used ;  a  very 
few  have  elliptical  archest.  (Plates  81,  82.) 


*  The  doorwifi  of  the  Francii  Flim- 
bojrtatstyle  have  no correBpondence  with 
thOM  of  the  Euglish  Perpendicular,  wilh 
which  thejr  are  contemporary,  except  that 
the  Jamba  are  aometimes  worked  wilh 
■initar  hollowa  in  them.  In  general  ar- 
rangement  they  resemble  the  French 
doorwaya  of  the  preceding  atyle  in  many 
leipecta  ;  the  opening  J)  lery  commonly 
iquare  at  the  top,  and  terminales  at  the 
•pringing  of  the  arch,  and,  when  large,  i> 


frequently  divided  inio  two  ;  aculpture  ia 
used  in  nearly  aa  great  profuiion  in  rich 
work),  bolh  in  the  Jamba  and  arch,  and 
in  the  tympanum  over  Ihe  opening  ;  the 
arch  ia  generally  turmoimled  by  a  bold 
canopy,  which  ia  orten  triangular,  but 
■eneral  other  forms  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  ityle  are  alao  given  to  it.  Neither 
the  four-centredarclinorthe  squarehead, 
ao  prevalent  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
wai  adopted  in  the  Flamboyant ;  fbi  targe 
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The  doors  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  if  made  ornamental, 
were  usually  panelled,  and  frequently  covered  on  the  upper  parts 
with  tracery;  sometimes  the  heads  of  the  panels  had  crocketed 
canopies  over  them.  Iron  scroll-work  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used'.  In  country  churches  many  doors  exist  which  are 
quite  plain,  made  of  upright  boards 
put  together  like  weather-boarding, 
as  before  noticed.  The  ntdls  have 
projecting  heads,  which  are  usually 
square,  with  the  outer  angles  taken 
off;  they  are  placed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  Decorated  style. 

lu  the  doorways  of  all  the  styles 
the  inner  arch  behind  the  door  is 
made  higher  and  of  a  different  form 
&om  the  opening  of  the  doorway, 
and  is  ingeniously  disposed  so  as  to 
allow  the  point  of  the  door  to  move 
clear  of  the  crown  of  the  arch  when 
it  is  set  open'.  This  inner  arch,  or 
REAK  VAULT,  Is  usually  bounded 
and  ornamented  on  the  inside  face  by  a  rib  of  mouldings,  which 
either  abut  against  the  edge  of  the  jamh,  or  are  received  upon 
EBcoiNsoN  shafts  and  capitals.  This  arrangement  is  also  em- 
ployed for  windows. 

Doric  Order*,  the  oldest  and  simplest  of  the  three  orders 


doorways  (he  Iwa-cenlnd  arch  is  used; 
small  ones  have  sometimes  ogees  oreUip- 
lical  arches,  and,  late  in  the  ttjle,  the 
tops  an  not  unfrequently  fiat  with  the 
angles  rounded  oC  The  oiouldings  and 
details  ire  very  diSerent  rrom  the  Deco- 
raled,  and  partate  of  the  peoaliar  chanu:- 
teristica  of  Ihe  style. 

'  Good  examplei  of  Perpeiidicular 
doora  are  to  be  found  in  mimeroui 
churches.  The  old  nave  of  S.  Saviour'l 
church,  Southwuli,  which  was  entirely 
•wept  away  a  few  years  ago,  had  ■  T«ry 


fine  Early  Perpendicular  west  doorway, 

retaining  a  most  magnificent  pair  of  dooia 
of  the  same  date,  which  were  hy  do 
means  in  had  condition. — Where  are 
they  now  I 

■  See  Willis's  Architectural  Nomen- 
olatureofthe  Middle  Ages,  p.  $7- 

'  "  On  TJewing  and  comparing  the  ex- 
amples of  ihe  Doric  order,  the  first  emotioD 
will  probably  be  surprise,  at  beholding 
the  dJSerent  proportions, —  a  diveraity  so 
great,  that  scarcely  any  two  instances  ap- 
pear which  do  not  materially  iiSix  in  tbt 
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used  by  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  ranked  by  the  writers  of  the 
Renaissance  as  the  second  of  the  five  Eoman  orders.  The  shaft 
of  the  column  has  twenty  flutings,  which  are  separated  by  a 
sharp  edge,  and  not  by  a  fillet  as  in  the  other  orders,  and  they 
are  less  than  a  semicircle  in  depth:  the  moulding  below  the 
abacus  of  the  capital  is  an  ovolo :  the  architrave  of  the  enta- 
blature is  surmounted  with  a  plain  fillet,  called  the  tenia :  the 
frieze  is  ornamented  by  flat  projections,  with  three  channels  cut 
in  each,  which  are  called  triglyphs ;  the  spaces  between  these 
are  called  metopes :  under  the  triglyphs  and  below  the  tenia  of 
the  architrave  are  placed  small  drops  or  guttae ;  along  the  top  of 
the  frieze  runs  a  broad  fillet,  called  the  capital  of  the  triglyphs ; 
the  soffit  of  the  cornice  has  broad  and  shallow  blocks  worked  on 
it,  called  mutules,  one  of  which  is  placed  over  each  metope  and 
each  triglyph ;  on  the  under  surface  are  several  rows  of  guttse  or 
drops.  In  these  respects  the  order,  as  worked  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  is  identical,  but  in  other  points  there  is 
considerable  difference.  In  the  pure  Grecian  examples  the 
column  has  no  base,  and  its  height  varies  from  about  four  to  six 
and  a  half  diameters ;  the  capital  has  a  perfectly  plain  square 
abacus,  and  the  ovolo  is  but  little  if  at  all  curved  in  section, 
except  at  the  top  where  it  is  quirked  under  the  abacus ;  under 
the  ovolo  are  a  few  plain  fillets  and  small  channels,  and  a  short 
distance  below  them  a  deep  narrow  channel  is  cut  in  the  shaft ; 
the  flutes  of  the  shaft  are  continued  up  to  the  fillets  imder  the 
ovolo.  (Plate  44.)  In  the  Roman  Doric  the  shaft  is  usually  seven 
diameters  high,  and  generally  has  a  base,  sometimes  the  Attic 
and  sometimes  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  order,  consisting  of  a 


reUtiye  size  of  their  parts,  both  in  general 
and  in  detail,  and  presenting  diflferences 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  upon  any  sys- 
tem of  calculation,  whether  tlie  diameter 
or  the  height  of  the  column,  or  the  general 
height  of  the  order,  be  taken  as  the  ele- 
ment of  proportion.  At  the  same  time, 
they  all  resemble  one  another  in  certain 
characteristic  marks,  which  denote  the 
order;   the  dii&rences  are  not  generic, 


but  specific,  and  leaye  unimpaired  those 
plain  and  obvious  marks  which  enable  us 
to  circumscribe  the  genuine  Doric  order 
within  a  simple  and  easy  definition."—- 
Aikin'i  Euay  mthe  Doric  Order  rf  Jrchi^ 
tecture,     London,  1810,  folio. 

The  best  examples  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  are  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens,  and  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Sunium. 
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plintli  and  torus  with  an  aatragal  above  it  (Plate  22] ;  the  capital 
has  a  small  moulding  round  the  top  of  the  abacus,  and  the  ovolo 
is  in  section  a  quarter  circle,  and  is  not  quirked ;  under  the  ovolo 
are  two  or  three  small  fillets,  and  below  them  a  collarino  or 
neck.  According  to  the  Roman  method  of  working  this  order, 
the  triglfphs  at  the  angles  of  buildings  must  be  placed  over  the 
centre  of  the  column,  and  the  metopes  must  be  exact  squares. 
Sometimes  the  mutules  are  omitted,  and  a  row  of  dentils  is 
worked  under  the  cornice. 

DoKMANT'TREB,  DoRMOND,  a  large  beam  lying  across  a  room : 
a  joist  or  sleeper.  The  tie-beam  of  a  roof  is  termed  the  foot- 
ing beam,  or  Jboting  dormant,  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Somersetshire,  according  to  Nicholson's  Architectural 
Dictionary. 

"  Donnawnte  tre,  trabt$."   Prompl.  Pair.  Cotgrare  gives  in  his  French  Diet. 
"  Treine,  a  domtftu,  or  great  beam."    It  is  called 
in  Norfolk  a  dormer.    Forb;. 

"Al  the  sommers  and  dormant*,  and  rests 
plejm  poits." 

Aenimti  of  LltUt  SuhuB.  a*g«'i  BoBolk,  p.  IW. 

Dormer,  Dobubr-wihdow,  iMCame, 
F».,  Abbaino,  Itai.,  8u(e,  3)acl)=fenSter, 
Gbe.  :  a  window  pierced  through  a 
sloping  roof,  and  placed  in  a  small 
gable  which  rises  on  the  side  of  the 
roof.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  dormers  now  existing  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

DoRHiTOBT,  Sottrr,  flonouir,  Dormitoa-e,  Dortoir,  Fa.,  Dor- 
mitorio,  Jtal.,  @d}(dfgemac^,  Ger.  :  a  sleeping  apartment;  the 
term  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  sleeping  room  of 
the  inmates  of  monasteries  and  religious  establishments,  which 
was  of  considerable  size,  and  sometimes  had  a  range  of  cells 
parted  off  on  each  side,  as  at  Higham  Ferrers,  and  S.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Chichester. 

"  tou  ma;  not  ligge  slepe  as  monke  ia  hia  dorloure."  Lugtoit,  at. 

"  It'  on  the  same  sjde  of  the  Clojster  ys  the  Dortor  gojng  up  a  payre  of 
staTies  of  stone  xx  steppes  highe,  Ijing  North  and  South,  and  contejoTth  in 
length  Ixviy  pao's,  and  in  breddyth  ii  pac's,  also  well  covered  wjth  lede." 

taijt]  or  BttdUaitm  FrtBT.  Stud  Heuir  Vlll.    ArebagL,  TvL  lii.  p.  lit- 
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DosEL^  Botftal,  9otitt,  Bof(el»  Bofter,  Dor»arium,  Donate,  Iiat., 
Dossier,  Fr.  :  hangings  round  the  walls  of  a  hall^  or  at  the  east 
end^  and  sometimes  the  sides^  of  the  chancel  of  a  church :  the 
name  arises  from  their  being  placed  at  the  back  of  the  Priests 
oflSciating  at  the  Altar,  and  behind  the  seats  in  a  hall.  They 
were  made  of  tapestry  or  carpet-work,  and  for  churches  were 
frequently  richly  embroidered  with  silks,  and  gold,  and  silver. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  covering  of  the  back 
of  a  seat,  and  occasionally  cushions  of  the  same  set  are  enume- 
rated with  them. 

OmamentaRanulphi  Episcopi  (1128.) — ^^  Addidit  etiam  onxamentisEcdesia 
magna  dbnalia  quse  quondam  pendebant  ex  utraque  parte  choii.'* 

Dartaam  Will*  and  Inrent.,  p.  2. 

"  There  were  do$eri  on  the  dees." 

From  a  Poem  of  the  thirteenth  oentoiy,  quoted  in  Warton's  History  of  Poetry,  rol.  ii.  p.  231. 

''  Item,  lego  eidem  domino  Roberto  j  album  lectum  stejned,  et  j  doser  de 
eodem  colore,  cum  yj  cussyns  pertinentibus  eidem  doserJ*^ 

Teet.  Agnetia  de  Lokton,  1391.    Teat.  Rbor.  IM. 

^'  Item,  j  magnum  dorsarium  pro  aula,  opens  de  arrejs." 

Hist.  Donelm.  Scrip,  trea,  ex^z. 

"  The  doiun  cortines  to  henge  in  halle."  Boke  of  Cortasye.  i.  S9i. 

Dragon  piece,  {Blochet  de  ParStier,  Fr.,)  in  a  roof,  is  a  short 
horizontal  piece  bisecting  the  angle  made  by  two  adjacent  wall- 
plates  at  the  comer  of  a  building,  its  inner  extremity  is  supported 
by  an  angle  brace,  {gousset,  Fr.,)  and  its  use  is  to  receive  the 
fix)t  of  the  HIP  RAFTER,  {arStieT,  Fr.)  In  the  Parentalia,  ''Dragon 
beam,  perhaps  rather  trigon/'  is  applied  to  the  long  diagonal  hori- 
zontal beams  in  the  roof  of  the  Theatre  at  Oxford. 

Dressings,  Appareils,  Fr.  :  the  mouldings  and  sculptured 
decorations  of  all  kinds  which  are  used  on  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  ornament. 

Dressings  {encadrement,  chambranle,  Fr.)  of  a  door  or  win- 
dow, or  of  any  square  opening,  are  the  mouldings  and  ornaments 
that  surround  it,  in  the  manner  of  a  firame. 

Drip,  the  projecting  edge  of  a  moulding,  channelled  or 
throated  beneath  so  that  the  rain  will  drip  from  it,  instead  of 
trickling  down  the  wall :  the  corona  of  the  Italian  architects. 

Dripstone,  Larmier,  Fr.,  Gocciolatoio,  Ital;,  J^ranjleijle,  Ger.  : 
called  also  Label,  Weather-moulding,  Water-table,  and  Hood- 
mould  ;  a  projecting  tablet  or  moulding  over  the  heads  of  door- 
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ways,  windows,  archways,  niches,  &c.j  in  Norman  and  Gothic 
architecture.  This  member  is  manifestly  derived  from  the 
upper  or  outer  moulding  of  the  Roman  arch,  and  like  that,  it 
serres  to  enrich  and  define  the  outline  of  the  arch.  It  cannot 
have  been  intended  to  throw  off  rain,  for  it  is  used  quite  as  much 
in  internal  as  in  external  work.  Hence  such  terms  as  Driptione, 
tFeather-motUdinff,  and  Water-table,  convey  an  erroneous  idea 
of  the  purpose  of  this  ornamental  append^e,  and  are  on  that 
account  objectionable.  The  term  Label  is  borrowed  firom  herald- 
ry, and  therefore  in  strictness  is  only  applicable  to  the  straight 
form  which  is  used  in  Perpendicular  work,  which  resemblea 
the  heraldic  label.  The  ancient  English  term  for  this  member 
was  Hoodmouid,  which  is  perfectly  descriptive.  This,  as  Mr. 
Willaon  informs  us,  is  still  in  use  in  Yorkshire,  where  many  old 
masonic  terms  remmn".  It  is  not  in  general  carried  below  the 
level  of  the  springing  of  the  arch,  except  over  windows  in  which 
the  tracery  extends  below  that  level,  when  it  is  usually  continued 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tracery* ;  occasionally  it  descends  the  whole 
length  of  the  jamb,as  at  the  north  doorway  of  Otham  church,  Kent. 
In  the  Norman  style  the  hoodmouid  does  not  in  general  pro- 
jectmnch  &om  theface  of  the 
wall,  and  it  usually  consists 
of  a  few  very  simple  mould- 
ings, often  of  a  flat  fillet  with 
a  splay  or  slight  hollow  on 
the  lower  side,  and  it  is  fre- 
quently enriched  with  billets 
or  other  small  ornaments ; 
sometimes  it  is  continued 
horizontally  on  the  wall  as  a 
string,  level  with  the  spring- 
ing of  the  arch,  but  it  oft«ner  stops  upon  a  corbel  or  on  the  impost- 

■  See  Pugin-iSpeciineiUiTaLi.  p.9.  NoUej  Abbey,  Buck*,  &c.  i  uiduiafew 

■  Sometitna  is  iMe  work,  tht  hood-  inatuicei  it  is  lower,  u  at  Browne'* 
mooldorweWher-mouldingoTer  window*  HospiUl,  SUmford,  Scc:  but  theu  ua 
doe*  not  nm  bo  low  u  Ihe  tnceiy,  u  *t  the  excepdon*,  not  good  woilc,  uid  not 
Cben7  Hinton  church,  Cambri%eshii«,  worthy  of  imiutioii. 
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mouldings  which  is  prolonged  far  enough  to  receive  it.  In  the 
Early  English  style  this  member  is  generally  rather  small^  but 
clearly  defined^  with  a  deep  hollow  on  the  lower  side ;  it  varies 
however  considerably  in  mouldings  and  proportion :  it  usually 
terminates  with  a  small  corbel  (very  firequently  a  head),  or  a 
boss  of  foliage,  sometimes  with  a  short  horizontal  return,  and 
sometimes  it  is  carried  along  the  wall  as  a  string.  In  the  two 
preceding  styles  the  hoodmould  follows  the  general  shape  of  the 
arch,  but  in  the  Decorated  it  frequently  takes  the  form  of  an 
ogee,  while  the  arch  is  of  a  simple  curve,  and  in  such  cases  it 
is  very  commonly  surmounted  by  a  finial  and  is 
often  crocketed,  when  it  is  called  by  Rickman  a 
CANOPY :  it  is  very  rarely  continued  along  the  wall 
in  the  Decorated  style,  but  terminates  with  a  short 
return,  as  at  Haseley  (Plate  98),  and  S. 
Martin's,  Canterbury ;  or  on  a  corbel-head^,  a  boss  of 
foliage,  or  some  other  sculptured  ornament ;  or  the  end 
is  turned  up  or  curled  in  several  ways,  which  are  charac- 
cuTpiM^hu..  teristic  of  the  style,  as  at  Chippenham. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style,  when 
the  outer  mouldings  of  doorways 
and  other  openings,  &c.,  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  square  over  the  arch, 
thehoodmouldfoUowsthesameform; 
in  other  cases  it  follows  the  curve  of  au  8o«i.'  cou«v*,  oifoni. 

the  arch  or  is  changed  to  an  ogee,  and  has  sometimes  a  finial  and 
crockets  on  it,  as  in  the  Decorated  style ;  it  is  not  unfrequently 
continued  horizontally  along  the  wall  as  a  string,  but  this  is  not 
the  most  usual  arrangement ;  it  very  commonly  terminates  with 
a  head,  an  animal,  or  other  sculptured  ornament,  sometimes 
with  a  shield  or  an  heraldic  device,  as  at  the  west  doorway  of 


'  The  heads  used  in  this  situation  are 
supposed  to  be  frequently  those  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  the  founder,  or  other  eminent 
persons  connected  with  the  work;  but 
any  resemblance  which  they  may  be  ima- 


gined to  bear  to  the  featiires  of  those  in- 
dividuals is  entirely  conjectural ;  in  cos- 
tume and  the  arrangement  of  the  beard 
and  hair  they  represent  the  fashion  of  the 
period,  and  in  these  respects  only  are  they 
to  be  considered  as  portraits. 
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Crowhurst  church,  Sussex ;  it  also  frequently  ends  in  a  circular, 
square,  or  octagonal  return,  which  usually  encloses  a  small  flower 
or  other  ornament;  a  plain  horizontal  return  is  likewise  very 
common.  (Plate  98.)  Hoodmoulds  are  frequently  omitted  in 
continental  architecture.  In  England  the  omission  is  generally 
a  sign  that  the  work  is  late  and  debased,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case ;  there  are  many  good  examples  in  all  the  styles 
of  plain  work  in  which  this  feature  is  omitted. 

Drops.     (See  Gutt^.) 

Dungeon,  9unjoun»  Bonjon,  Boungtoione :  the  principal  tower 
or  keep  of  a  castle :  it  was  always  the  strongest  and  least 
accessible  part  of  the  building,  and  was  of  greater  height  than 
the  rest ;  when  the  ground  on  which  the  castle  stood  was  uneven 
the  dungeon  was  usually  placed  on  the  most  elevated  spot; 
sometimes  it  was  built  on  an  artificial  mound,  as  at  Gisors  in 
Normandy ;  in  general  the  approach  to  it  was  through  the  outer 
courts  or  ballia  of  the  castle,  and  there  was  frequently  a  deep 
ditch  round  the  walls  of  the  dungeon ;  it  was  the  last  retreat  of 
the  garrison  in  case  of  siege,  and  in  the  lower  story  were  vaults 
for  the  keeping  of  prisoners,  hence  the  term  dungeon  became 
general  for  a  place  of  close  confinement ;  it  also  contained  the 
apartments  of  the  governor.  From  their  great  solidity  the  dun- 
geons or  keeps  of  ancient  castles  are  usually  far  more  perfect 
at  this  day  than  any  other  parts  of  the  building,  and  many 
remain  in  a  nearly  perfect  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
floors  and  roofs,  as  the  White  Tower  of  London,  the  keep  towers 
at  Rochester,  Guildford,  Conisborough,  Castle  Rising,  and  Nor- 
wich; Gisors  and  Falaise  in  Normandy;  and  Loches  in  Touraine. 

'^  Now  taken  is  Roberd,  &  brouht  ynto  prison, 
At  Come  his  kastelle  sperd  depe  in  a  dongton^'*        Langtoft,  loi. 
**  Sitting  at  meate  within  his  chief  dangeon*^     Ljdgat«'a Boccaoe, xwiij. 

''  And  of  y*  towre  &  mighty  strong  doungeoUy 
Gein  God,  &  floudes  hemselven  to  assiire 
The  height  and  largesse,  wer  of  a  measure.*'  lUd.,  fo.  y. 

"  First  the  dungeon  tower  of  the  castle,  which  should  be  principal  part  and 
defence  thereof,  and  of  the  town  also,  on  three  sides  is  in  decay ** 

Report  of  the  oondition  of  Carlisle  castle  temp.  Blix.   Soott's  Border  Antiquities,  1.  84. 
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ff  ARLT  English,  the  first  of  the  pointed  or  Gothic  styles 
of  architecture  used  in  this  country' :  it  succeeded  the 
Norman  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
'  gradually  merged  into  the  Decorated  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth.  At  its  first  appearance  it 
partook  somewhat  of  the  heaviness  of 
the  preceding  style,  but  all  resem-  ' 
hlance  to  the  Norman  was  speedily 
eSaccd  by  the  development  of  its  own 
peetUiar  and  beauti^  characteriBtics. 
The  mouldings,  in  general,  consist  of 
alternate  rounds  and  deeply  cut  hol- 
lows, with  a  small  admixture  of  fillets, 
producing  a  strong  effect  of  light  and 
shadow.  (Plates  121, 122.)  The  arches 
are  usually  equilateral  or  lancet- 
shaped,  though  drop  arches  are  fte- 
quently   met   with    (Plate    17),    and  wm—^Abt-,. 

sometimes  pointed  segmental  arches;  trefoil  and  cinquefoil  arches 
are  also  often  used  in  small  open- 
ings and  panellings.  The  door- 
ways of  this  style,  in  large  build- 
ings, are  often  divided  into  two 
by  a  single  shaft  or  small  pier, 
with  a  quatrefoil  or  other  orna- 
ment above  it,  as  the  west  end 
of  S.  Cross  church,  Hants;  they 
are  generally  very  deeply  re- 
ceased,  with  numerous  mould- 
ings in  the  areh,  and  small  shafts 
in  the  jambs,  which  are  usually 
entirely  detached  firom  the  wall  {Plates  76 — 78) ;  these  shafts 
•  Thi«  «yle  firtt  received  the  name  Lancet  Or Jtr  of  BTitton,tiieFittt  Order  at 
Etflj  Engliih  from  Mr.  Millen,  in  180S,  Hilner,  the  Jrchileetmre  Ogieak  Pritd- 
inhii"  Ely  Cathedral,"  whenceMr.  Rjck.  tmofDc  Csnmorit,  udthe  Fir$t  PoMed 
mui  adopted  it.  It  i>  tbe  Gothic  5ajm  of  the  Ecclelialogic&l,  l>te  Camden,  So- 
of  Wirton,  the  Lancit  Arch  Gothic  of  cietf. 
DklUway,  the  Third  Style,  or  EngUsk,  or 
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are  also  very  freely  used  in  tlie  jambs  of  windows^  niclies^  panel- 
lings^ &e.^  and  are  not  unfrequently  encircled  at  intervals  by  bands 
of  mouldings.     The  windows*  are  almost  universally  of  long  and 
narrow  proportions^  and  until  late  in  the 
style  are  without  featherings;   they  are 
either  used  singly,  or  in  combinations  of 
two,  three,  five,  and  seven*;  when  thus 
combined  the  space  between  them  some- 
times but  little  exceeds  the  width  of  the 
mullions  of  the  later   styles;   occasion- 
ally they  are  surmounted  by  a  large  arch, 
embracing  the  whole  group  of  windows, 
springing  from  the   outer  moulding  of 
the  extreme  jamb  on  each  side,  and  the 
space  between  this  arch  and  the  tops  of 
the  windows  is  often  pierced  with  circles,     j«.«i  cou«v«  ch»p«i.  c«.bria(«. 
trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &c.,  thus  forming  the  commencement  of 
tracery.     Circular  windows  were  more  used  in  England  during 
the  prevalence  of  this  style  than  either  of  the  others,  and  fine 
specimens  remain  at  York  and  Lincoln  cathedrals,  and  Beverley 
minster.     (Plate  263.)     Groined  ceilings  are  very  common  in 
this  style ;  in  general  they  have  only  cross  springer  and  diagonal 
ribs,  with  sometimes  longitudinal  and  transverse  ridge-ribs  at  the 
apex  of  the  vaults,  and  good  bosses  of  foliage  at  the  intersections. 
(Plate  220.)    The  pillars  usually  consist  of  small  shafts  arranged 
round  a  larger  circular  pier,  but  others  of 
different  kinds  are  to  be  found,  and  a  plain 
octagonal  or  circular  pillar  is  common  in 
country  churches  (Plates  147,  150,  151); 
the  capitals  consist  of  plain  mouldings,  or 
are  enriched  with  foliage  and  sculpture 
characteristic  of  the  style  (Plates  49, 50) ;         eh.pte,  ho-..  s,uti.w^ 
the  most  prevalent  base  has  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 


*  See  Plates  226,  227,  229—231,  237,      lancet  windows  together  at  the  east  end 
238,  255,  258,  261,  263.  of  the  chancel. 

^  At  Ockham,  in  Surrey,   are  seven 
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Attic  base  of  the  ancients,  though  the  proportions  are  different 
and  the  lower  torus  is  -worked  with  a  considerably  lai^er  pro- 
jection. (Plates  34,  27.)  The  buttresses  are  often  very  bold 
and  prominent,  and  are  frequently  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
building  with  but  little  diminution,  and  terminate  in  acutely- 
pointed  pediments  which,  when  raised  above  the  parapet,  produce 
in  some  degree  the  effect  of  pinnacles.  (Plates  38,  39.)  Flying 
buttresses  above  the  roofs  were  first  introduced  in  this  style. 
I^nnacles  are  but  sparingly  used,  and  only  towards  the  end  of 
the  style.     The  roofs  appear 

always    to  have  been   high       ^vjA    ^I^^^^Ll^k      / 
pitched.    (See  Pitch.)    The 
ornaments  used  in  this  style 
arc  by  no  means  so  various 
as  in  either  ri  the  others; 
occasionally  small   roses  or 
other  flowers,  and  bimches 
of  foliage,  are  carved  at  intervals  in  tlie  hollow  mouldings, 
but  by  far  the  most  common  and  cha- 
racteristic  is    the   toothed   ornament 
(Plates  119—12),  123),  which  is  often 
introduced  in  great  prolusion,  and  the 
hollows  entirely  filled  with  it°.     The 
fohage  is  very  remarkable  for  boldness 
of  effect,  and  it  is  often  so  much  un- 
dercut as  to  be  connected  with  the 
mouldings    only   by   the    stalks    and 
edges  of  the  leaves ;  there  is  frequently 
considerable  stiffness  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  combined,  but  the  effect  is  cortai.ij™i.cutataL 

almost  always  good :  the  prevailing  leaf  is  a  trefoil.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  style  cbockbts  were  first  introduced^. 

■  Exunples  o{  ihe  emplarmect  of  the  style  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Great 

toothed  omamenl  are  given  in  Platei  50,  Britain.     The  Norman  examplea  do  not 

07,  62,  75_7a,  90,  139,  ISO,  162,  181,  diflermaterially  from  tbebuildicga  ofthij 

329,  238,  261,  2S3.  cauutry,  and  in  muij  respecla  tfaey  an 

*  With  the  eiceplian  of  Normandy  Ibis  perfectly  identical ;  in  towel*  and  loftj 
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Eabth-tablb.    (See  Ground-table.) 

Eavbs,  ^gout,  Fr.,  Grondaia,  Ital.,  SBafSerrinneti;  Sraufen, 
Ger.  :  the  lower  edge  of  a  sloping  roof  whicli  overhangs  the 
face  of  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the  water ;  called 
Dripping  Eaves  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  drop  to  the  ground, 
in  contradistinction  to  Eaves  that  are  provided  with  a  concealed 
gutter  at  the  margin,  which  conducts  the  water  to  spouts  or 
pipes. 

"made  . . .  upon  the  enyi  of  the  galary  ii  fylletory  gutters  to  convey  the 

water  from  the  wallys/'  xziy.  H.  VIII.  (Baylej'a  Tower  of  London.) 

Echinus  (Vitruvius):    the   ovolo  moulding.     In  classical 
architecture  it  is  frequently  carved  with  the 
egg  and  anchor,  or  egg  {we,  Fr.)  and  tongue 
{dardy  Fe.)  ornament. 

Egyptian  Architecture.  The  edifices  that  remain  to  us  con- 
sist of  temples,  tombs,  and  palaces ;  and  by  means  of  the  hiero- 
glyphical  inscriptions  with  which  their  walls  are  covered,  the 
date,  or  at  least  the  period  at  which  they  were  each  constructed, 
may  be  ascertained.  This  is  an  advantage  which  no  other  style 
of  architecture  possesses.  The  remaining  buildings  range  from 
the  time  of  Amenoph  I.  (c.  B.C.  1550)  to  about  A.D.  300.  This 
of  course  does  not  include  the  great  pyramids.  Great  varieties 
of  style  are  observable  in  this  series.  But  the  principal  causes 
that  affected  the  later  styles  of  Egyptian  architecture,  were  the 
destruction  of  the  monuments  by  Cambyses,  c.  B.C.  522,  and 
the  subsequent  restorations  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These 
latter  works  are  Egyptian  in  character  without  the  mixture  of 
classical  members,  but  changes  are  introduced  which  are  quite 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  separate  style  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
The  Grecian  or  Ptolemaic  period  begins  B.C.  322. 


itmctures  the  windows  and  panellings  are 
frequently  of  very  much  longer  propor- 
tions than  in  England,  and  in  other  situa- 
tions the  windows  are  often  of  shorter; 
they  are  usually  placed  singly  or  in  pairs, 
but  sometinies  are  comhined  in  threes,  and 
perhaps,  occasionally,  in  greater  numbers; 
Single  round  pillars  are  much  more  com- 


mon in  Normandy  than  in  this  country, 
and  the  capitals,  both  of  these  and  the 
small  shafts  in  door  and  window  jambs, 
&c,  are  of  longer  proportions,  and  the 
foliage  bears  greater  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Corinthian  capital;  on  small  shafts 
the  abacus  is  very  commonly  square 
which  in  England  is  very  unusual. 


C  C 
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In  Egyptian  architecture  the  colimina  are  massive,  their  shafts 
either  plain  or  worked  into  reeds  or  flutes,  with  bands  and  other 
ornaments  at  different  parts  of  the  height ;  the  capitals  in  the 
early  styles  are,  the  bud  and  the  bell  (figs.  A,  B,  p.  3,  above), 
the  former  of  which  is  wholly  abandoned 
in  the  Ptolemaic  styles,  in  which  many 
&nciful  varieties  of  capital  are  introduced, 
and  also  a  licence  of  employing  all  manner 
of  different  capitals  in  the  same  range  of 
columns,  which  is  never  allowed  in  the 
earlier  styles.  The  abacus  is  a  high  cubi- 
cal block,  the  entablature  very  simple  in 
form,  consisting  of  a  plain  architrave  surmounted  by  a  large 
toms  and  a  lai^  overhanging  concave  moulding  which  serves 
as  a  cornice.  Every  avulable  surface  is  often  covered  with 
figures  and  hierc^lyphics.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  forma 
is  the  great  portal  or  pylon,  flanked  by  two  towers  of  a  shape 
only  used  in  Egypt,  namely,  broad  in  front,  narrow  at  the  sides, 
and  the  walls  inclined  backwards.  These  towers  are  set  so  close 
together  as  merely  to  leave  room  for  the 
opening  of  the  doorway  at  their  base, 
and  the  jambs  of  the  doorways,  which 
are  perpendicular,  are  therefore  engaged 
in  the  mass  of  the  towers.  Other  cha- 
racteristics are  the  obelisks,  the  dromes 
or  avenue  of  sphinxes,  the  simplicity 
of  the  external  architecture  compared 
with  the  internal,  and  the  principle  of  .u,.rww. 

gradually  diminishing  the  dimensions  of  the  successive  courts, 
apartments,  and  members  of  the  architecture  in  proceeding  from 
the  entrance  inwards  to  the  remote  portions  of  the  edifice.  The 
limits  of  this  article  necessarily  preclude  any  further  develope- 
ment.  Hate  83  contains  a  few  characteristic  specimens,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Wilkinson  and  other 
Egyptian  travellers,  to  the  great  French  work,  to  Canina'a 
Egyptian  Architecture,  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Monuments  of 
Gailhabaad,  the  Egypt  and  Nubia  of  Roberts,  &c..  Sec. 
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Elbows^  in  stall- work^  Accoudoirs,  Accototrs,  Museaux^  Fe.  :  the 
separations  between  the  seats,  which  are  formed  like  the  elbows 
of  an  easy  chair.  They  were  intended  to  support  the  arms  of  a 
person  during  the  standing  position,  and  thus  to  afford  some 
relief  in  the  long  services;  their  altitude  above  the  seat  is 
therefore  greater  than  would  be  required  for  the  elbow  of  an 
ordinary  chair.  They  are  usually  ornamented  with  mouldings, 
bosses  of  flowers,  heads,  &c.,  and  with  a  shaft  with  capital  and 
base  below. 

The  same  term  is  applied  by  joiners  to  the  panelled  work 
that  lines  the  sides  of  a  window  recess,  under  the  shutters ;  thus 
the  two  elbows  and  the  back  form  together  the  lining  round  the 
three  sides  of  the  recess  below  the  level  of  the  window  sill.  (See 
Leaning  place.) 

Embattlement,  lEmiattatlment.     (See  Battlement.) 

Embrasure,  Cr6neaUy  Dentelure,  Fr.,  Canonniera,  Ital.,  @6)i^ 
efdfc^artc,  ©c^icfSIoc^/  Ger.  :  the  crenelles  or  intervals  between  the 
merlons  of  a  battlement;  also  the  splay  of  a  window. 

Encarpus,  a  festoon  of  fruit,  flowers,  &c. :  they  are  frequently 
used  as  ornaments  on  friezes. 

Entablature^  Entablement,  Fr.,  Intavolato,  Ital.,  ®ebal(, 
Ger.:  the  superstructure  which  lies  horizontally  upon  the 
columns  in  classic  architecture.  Each  of  the  orders  has  its 
appropriate  entablature,  of  which  both  the  general  height  and 
the  subdivisions  are  regulated  by  a  scale  of  proportion  derived 
from  the  diameter  of  the  column.  (Plates  44,  56.)  It  is  di- 
vided into  architrave,  the  part  immediately  above  the  column; 


*  This  is  a  tenn  of  the  Renaissance,  de- 
riTed  from  the  mediaeyal  table  and  tab- 
lement,  Yitniyius  has  no  single  term  to 
express  the  group  of  members  of  which 
the  entablature  is  composed.  He  speaks 
of  **  membra  qufe  supra  colunmas  im- 
ponuntur/'  &c.  Philander  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Yitruvius  invented  the  word 
trabeatio,  which  John  Shute  (1563),  who 
copies  much  from  him,  calls  "trabea- 
tions  in  inglishe  called  architntTe,  frieze 


and  comish."  The  Italians  and  most  of 
the  other  writers  of  the  Renaissance  com- 
monly employ  the  triple  expression  "  ar- 
chitraTe,  frieze  and  cornice."  Cham- 
bay  appears  to  have  been  the  first  writer 
who  applied  the  word  entablature  to  ex- 
press this  triple  group,  and  Evelyn,  hit 
translator  in  1664,  introduced  the  term, 
unaltered,  into  our  language.  (Se9 
Willia,  Arch.  Nomen.,  p.  S7.) 
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frieze,  the  central  space;  and  eomiee,  the  upper  projectmg 
mouldings.  The  boundaries  of  these  divisions  are  differently 
arranged  hj  different  writers.  In  the  first  place  the  term  cornice 
or  coromx,  is  an  invention  of  the  Italian  writers,  and  is  made  to 
include  several  members  which  are  enumerated  separately  hy 
Vitruriua,  as  the  deiUiculiu  ox  dentil  band,  the  naUuU  or  mo- 
dillidns,  the  corona  and  the  mna.  The  qnttylium  or  archi- 
trave, and  the  zophonu  or  frieze,  are  Vitruvian  arrangements. 
Bat  he  includes  in  the  frieze  the  group  oT  mouldings  which  lies 
above  it,  and  which  he  terms  its  ctbutium,  and  in  this  he  is 
followed  by  Alberti,  Serlio,  and  many  others.  Another  set  of 
writers  confine  the  meaning  of  the  word  frieze  to  the  mere 
baud,  without  including  any  of  the  mouldings  above  it.  Oar 
own  writers  appear  to  give  the  term  bed-mottl^&ngs  to  the  mam 
of  mouldings,  dentils,  modiUions,  Stc.,  which  are  placed  between 
the  frieze  and  the  corona,  and  to  consider  them  as  belonging 
to  the  cornice.  The  following  diagram  vrill  explain  the  two 
Bystems. 


Modem 
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Entail,  dilatit,  lEntisIt,  EntaiUewe,  Fb.,  IntagKo,  Ital.  :  ■ 
term  now  obsolete,  but  which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  , 
old  English  authors.  It  is  of  very  comprehensive  signification; 
Bometimes  it  is  applied  only  to  the  richest  and  moit  delicate 
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carvings,  but  it  is  oftener  used  as  a  general  term  for  sculptured 
ornaments,  and  not  un&equently  for  any  kind  of  decoration 
produced  by  carvings  or  mouldings.  The  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  other  subjects  than  architecture,  for  Lydgate  (Boc- 
caoe,  fo.  xliij.)  speaks  of  a  ^^  craggy  roches  most  hidous  of 

entailed' 

"  An  image  of  an  oUier  entaiiey      chaoeer,  fo.  lie. 

** Great  jmages 

Curioualy  came  out  by  entayU,^*  LydgaU'B  Boeeaee,  fo.  xIt. 

^  The  entaUing  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  executors." 

ContiBct  for  the  tomb  of  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick.    Dugdale'a  Warwiekahtre. 

Entasis,  Contracture,  Renflement,  Fr.,  Grossezza,  Ital., 
TCuSbauc^ung,  Orer. :  the  swelling  in  the  middle  of  a  balustre, 
or  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

Enterclose,  1Enterclo$(e  SBMltii,  lEnterclosftK  OSMW,  1Entmlo5(5(f 
nallto,  a  passage  between  two  rooms  in  a  house,  or  leading  from 
the  door  to  the  hall.  This  term  is  used  by  William  of  Worcester, 
and  three  times  in  the  account  rolls  of  the  Priory  of  Finchale, 
published  by  the  Surtees  Society.     (See  Parclose.) 

1485.  "Bt  in  emendacione  diversorum  caminorum  luteorum,  aieanim,  lef 
enterdote  waUes  tenementorum  in  Ballio.*' 

IiiTentories  of  Finebale,  p.  ocolxxi.    Se«  alao  pp.  oeelxxzii.  and  eoczcriii. 

'^Etle  enterdote  per  quam  yadit  a  porta  ad  aulam  (de  Woke)  est  longitudiniB 
secundum  estimacionem  dimidium  furlong,  et  archuata  cum  lapidibus  penden- 

tibus  desuper  piano  opere.'*  Itinerariom,  W.  de  Worcester,  p.  288. 

Entresol.     (See  Mezzanine.) 

Epistle  side  of  a  churchy  the  south  side^  supposing  the  Altar 
to  be  the  east.     (See  pp.  14  and  23  above.) 
Episttlium^  the  architrave  j  the  lowest  of  the  three  divisions 

of  an  ENTABLATURE. 

Epitithedes^  or  Simaj  the  upper  member  of  the  cornice  of 
an  entablature. 

Escape^  a  term  sometimes  used  for  the  apophtge. 

Escoinson^  Ecoinson^  or  Scoinson.  In  the  old  French^  the 
interior  edge  of  the  window  side  or  jamb.  This  was  often 
decorated  with  a  pilaster^  which  was  called  ''pilastre  des  6coin- 
sons/'  In  mediaeval  windows  the  escoinson  on  each  side  is  very 
commonly  so  ornamented  with  a  shaft  carrying  an  arched  rib; 
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which  may  be  thus  coaveniently  termed  the  eaeouuoit  tht^ft ; 
wmilarly,  the  vault  which  is  placed  between  this  nb  and  the 
tracery  of  the  window  is  termed  the  arr^e  vou$aure,  or  rear 
vmdt,  by  Delorme. 

These  terms  are  workmen's  words,  and  medisval,  like  many 
others  preserved  to  us  by  Delorme ;  and  may  be  employed  by 
us  with  great  convenience.  (See  Willis's  Nomenclature  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  p.  67,  also  Rbab  vault.) 

EscDTCHZON,  Scutcheon',  iStntbnn,  Ectaton,  Fa.,  Scudo, 
Ital.,  3Qat>fKn  S^llt},  Oek.  :  a  shield  charged  with  armorial  bear- 
ings. Escutcheons  are  abundantly  used  in  Gothic  architecture 
as  ornaments  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  benefiactors,  or  as 
tokens  of  the  influence  of  particular  families  or  individuals; 
they  are  frequently  carved  on  the  bosses  of  ceilings  and  at  the 
ends  (^weather-mouldings,  particularly  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
and  in  the  spandrils  of  doorways,  panels,  &c. :  the  armorial  bear- 
ings are  either  cut  on  the  stone  or  painted  on  the  surface,  and 
sometimes  the  shields  are  perfectly  plfun ;  when  found  on  tombs 
they  are  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  and  often  also 
with  those  of  his  familyconnections  (Layer  Mamey,  Plate  98  and 
Plate  137} :  sometimes,  instead  of  armorial  bearings,  escutcheons 
have  the  instruments  of  the  Crucifixion  or  other  devices  carved 
on  them. 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  plate 
on  a  door,  &c.,  from  the  centre  of  which 
the  handle  is  suspended,  and  to  the 
plate  which  surrounds  the  key-hole ;  these 
are  made  of  various  shapes,  and  are  some- 
times highly  ornamented;  they  are  to  be 
found  on  many  church  doors,  but  owing  to 
the  injuries  they  have  suffered  from  time  and  violence,  they 
are  seldom  sufficiency  perfect  to  attract  much  notice:  the 
scutcheons  of  door  handles  are  sometimes  raised  in  the  centre 
like  a  boss,  and  some  of  these  appear  to  be  of  Decorated  or 

'  II  >ppeM«  to  hiTe  been  aometiinet  called  Bon.  "Rom,"  m  in  Dnrium 
HouKhold  Book,  p.  70. 
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Early  English  date.     (Plate  186,  aad  Evreux,  Plate  105.)     At 

the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 

century,  they  are  sometimes  in  ^ 

the  form  of  a  rose ;   and  the 

handles  have  at  their  junction  ' 

the  heads  of  animals,  holding 

in  their  mouths  the  piece  of 

iron  running  through  the  ring 

or  staple  of  the  latch.     The 

boss,  or  key,  in  the  centre  of  a 

vaulted  ceiling  appears  occar 

sionally  to  have  been  called 

by   this   name,   but    perhaps 

only  during  the  latter  part  of 

the  Perpendicular  period,  and  in  consequence  probably  of  ita 

being  frequently  ornamented  with  an  escutcheon. 

Higiu^  in  his  renion  of  Junius' NomencUtor,  1584,  p.  212,Kn<ieTa  "TWtw, 
tt^tiditm  vmiUicut  in  m«dio  tecli,  &c.,  the  knop  in  tha  middle  of  a  timber 
Tault,  when  the  endes  of  the  poatea  doe  meete,  some  caJI  it  a  icuichin." 

"  Fendentif,  a  taUchton  or  key  of  a  vault,  that  which  hangs  directly  down 
in  the  middle  of  it  Eteuf$on,  a.  teuUhton,  &c.,  also  the  knop  in  the  middle 
of  a  timber  vault,  where  the  end  of  the  curbed  posts  do  meet." 

Cotgnie'i  PnBcb  DIlUmuUT.  fau<^  Ull- 

"  And  in  ten  panella  of  this  hearse  of  letters  (latten)  the  said  workmen  ahaO 
iet,  in  the  most  fineat  and  fairest  wise,  tea  tnticluont  of  ormes." 

CoDtrut  roT  lti«  loub  of  Rinbinl  Eul  or  Winrlck,  In  Dogdils'i  Wuwlckabin. 

EsTRADE,  Fb.,  a  platform  raised  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
rest  of  the  floor  of  a  chamber,  upon  which  to  place  a  bed  or  a 
throne,  &c.     (See  Dais.) 

EusTTLE,  Eustyle,  Fa.,  ©c^onSaulig,  Ger.  :  one  of  the  five 
species  of  intbhcolumniation  defined  by  Vitruvius.  In  this, 
which  he  considers  the  most  elegant,  the  columns  are  set  at  a 
distance  equal  to  two  diameters  and  a  quarter,  measured  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  column,  excepting  the  central  intercolumn, 
which  is  of  three  diameters. 

EwERY,  an  ofiice  of  household  service,  where  the  ewers,  &c,, 
were  kept,  perhaps  the  original  of  our  word  scullery. — See  Hall's 
Chronicle,  reprint,  p.  606. 
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ExEDEA^  ExHEDRA^  Eoedre,  ¥tl.,  Stanza  da  ricevere,  Ital.^  ^or^ 
faal,  Geb.  :  an  apartment  provided  with  seats  for  tlie  purpose  either 
of  repose  or  of  conversation ;  its  form  was  arbitrary^  it  might 
be  made  square^  or  any  other  shape.  Exedras  were  from  their 
construction  peculiarly  open  to  the  sun  and  air.  They  were  ap- 
pended to  the  portieuB,  and  were  also  to  be  found  in  private  houses. 

This  term  is  not  defined  or  described  by  any  ancient  writer ;  we 
can  only  gather  the  above  information  from  the  context  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs.  It  also  signifies  an  apse,  (as  in  the 
ancient  plan  of  S.  Qtdl,)  and  a  recess  or  large  niche  in  a  wall, 
and  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  porch  or  chapel  which  projects 
from  a  larger  building  >. 

"  Exedra  est  absida,  sive  volta  qusdam  separata  modicam  a  tempio  vel 
pal&tio,  pnecipiend'  quia  extraheretur  muro ;  Qnece  autem  exhedra  vocatur." 

Danndiu  de  Ritibns,  1.  i.  e.  i.  n.  19. 

ExTRADOs,  ExtradoSy  Fr.,  Estradosso,  Ital.  :  the  exterior  curve 
of  an  arch,  measured  on  the  top  of  the  voussoirs,  as  opposed  to 
the  soffit  or  intrados. 

ACADE,  Facciata,  Ital.,  ^aiq)tfa§abe,  Ger.  :  a  term 
adopted  from  the  French  for  the  exterior  face  or 
PRONT  of  a  building. 

Faldstool,  Folding-stool,  Faldstory,  FaldistoirCy 
Fr.,  FaldistoriOj  Ital.^  ®i)tmd,  Ger.  :  a  portable  seat  made 
to  fold  up  in  the  manner  of  a  camp  stool :  it  was  made  either  of 
metal  or  wood,  and  sometimes  was  covered  with  rich  silk. 
Formerly,  w'hen  a  bishop  was  required  to  officiate  in  any  but 
his  own  cathedral  church  where  his  throne  was  erected,  a 
faldstool  was  placed  for  him  in  the  choir,  and  he  frequently 
carried  one  with  him  in  his  journeys.  They  are  not  un- 
frequently  represented  in  the  illuminations  of  early  manu- 
scripts, and  one  of  great  antiquity  is  still  preserved  at  Paris 
under  the  name  of  the  throne  of  Dagobert.     This  term  is  also 

*  It  18  also  used  for  a  throne  or  seat  Glossarium,  yoL  ilL  p.  234.) 

of  any  kind,  because  it  often  contained  "  Prohibendum  etiam . . .  ut  in  Eccle- 

one ;  for  a  small  private  chamber ;  the  sia  nuUatenus  sepeliantur,  sed  in  atrio 

space  within  an  oriel  window ;   and  the  aut  in  portion,  aut  in  Exedra  Ecclesis." 

small  chapels  between  the  buttresses  of  a  — Concilium  Nannetense,  can.  6.    See 

large  church  or  cathedral  (Vide  Ducange,  also  ArchcoL,  toL  x.  p.  823.  ^--r — ^/^ 

...  .  ..•  -. ..-X-/ .•' 

V  ..-V    %>  •■'-•  -^     :- 

>V         N       •  *'^       /  — 

X.'  c>.   V  •      J' 
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freqnenti;  but  eironeoiisly  applied  to  the  Litany-stool,  or  trnfJl 
low  desk  at  vliich  the  Lit- 
any is  enjoined  to  be  Bung  | 
or  said.  This  is  generally 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  sometimes  near  the 
steps  of  the  Altar,  aa  in 
H^dalene  college  chapel, 
sometimes  near  the  west 
end,  as  in  Christ  Church 
cathedral,  Oxford". 

"For  her  (the  Quene)  thai  be 
ordeyiMd,  on  the  left  side  of  die 
high  Millet,  &  folding  tlole  wherb 


DailH  [u  Ui 


ofKingHBffi 


"The  Prieat  goeth  forth  from 
out  of  hb  setkt  into  the  bod;  of 
the  church,  and  at  a  low  desk  before  the  chaucd  door  called  the  Fald-itoot, 
kneels,  and  laja  or  singi  the  Litany." 

Faldstool,  aa  synonymouH  with  Cathedra. 

I  it»qiie  epiBcofMlem  «ecm  altue  positain  ascendit,  Sec" 


"  EpiscopuB  vero.. .fecit  ubi...fedile  a^enteum  mirandi  operia  et  decoria.'* 

Hilt,  DnnelTn.  Seiipt.  trM.p.  It. 

Falsb  Roof,  the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  above 
it,  whether  the  ceiling  is  of  plaster  or  a  stone  vault,  as  at  King's 
college  chapel,  Cambridge. 

Fam-traceky  Vadlting,  a  kind  of  vault- 
ing used  in  late  Perpendicular  work,  in  which 
all  the  ribs  that  rise  from  the  springing  of  '. 
the  vault  have  the  same  curve,  and  diverge 
equally  in  every  direction,  producing  an  ' 
effect  something  bke  that  of  the  bones  of 
a  fan.  This  kind  of  vaulting  admits  of  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  subordinate  parts, 

'  yide  Sella  Plicuili*  Jun.  NmnencL  330. 
nd 
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but  the  general  effect  of  the  leading  features  is  more  nearly 
uniform.  It  is  very  frequently  used  over  tombs^  chantry  chapels^ 
and  other  small  erections,  and  fine  examples  on  a  larger  scale 
exist  at  Henry  the  Seventh^s  chapel,  S.  George's  chapel, 
Windsor,  King^s  college  chapel,  Cambridge,  &c.*    (Plate  221.) 

Fane.     (See  Vane.) 

'^  On  every  principall  pinnacle  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  same  new  Crosse, 
the  Ymage  of  a  Beast  or  a  foule,  holding  up  a  fane,  and  on  everie  principall 
pinnacle  in  the  second  story  the  image  of  a  naked  Boy  with  a  Targett,  and 

holding  a  Fane?''       Cont  for  Coyentij  cross.        Hearoe's  Lib.  Niger,  S.  602. 

Fascia,  or  Facia,  Platebande,  Fa.,  Fascia,  Benda,  Ital., 
jBinbe;  ©treifert/  Ger.  :  a  broad  fillet,  band,  or  face,  used  in 
classical  architecture,  sometimes  by  itself  but  usually  in  com- 
bination with  mouldings.  Architraves  are  frequently  divided 
into  two  or  three  faciae,  each  of  which  projects  slightly  beyond 
that  which  is  below  it. 

Feathering,  or  Foliation,  Festons,  Contre-arcatures  dScou- 
p6e8y  Fr.*':  an  arrangement  of  small  arcs  or  foils  separated  by 
projecting  points  or  cusps,  used  as  ornaments  on  the  mouldings 
(usually  on  the  inner  moulding)  of  arches,  &c.,  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. It  may  be  othenrise  explained  to  consist  in  placing  a 
foU-arch  within  a  plain  arch  that  will  fit  it,  which  is  then  said  to 
he  foliated.     For  example  fig.  A.  is  a  cinqtiefoil-arch ;  if  this  be 


Fi6.  A 


Fi«.  B 


Fi/i    C 


FiA  r>. 


placed  within  a  plain  pointed-arch,  as  in  fig.  B.,  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  cinque-foliated,  and  the  inner  arch  is  called  the  foliating^ 
arch  of  the  outer  one^  Panels  and  other  openings  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner;  thus  fig.  C  is  a  spherical  triangle  sex- 


'  Mr.  Whewell  has  given  a  minute 
description  of  this  kind  of  vault,  and  pro- 
posed terms  for  each  part.  German 
Churches,  p.  79.  See  WiUis,  "  Vaults  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  Trans,  of  Institute  of 
Brit  Arch.,  vol.  i. 


*  M.  de  Caumont  terms  a  trifoliated 
arch,  arcade  subtrilobee,  and  applies  the 
epithet /M/onii^«  to  an  arch  with  douhle  fo- 
liation. (Definition  elementaire,  p.  11 , 1 3. ) 

»  See  Willises  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Agea,  ch.  5. 
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foHated,  and  fig.  D  an  oeto-foliated  circle.  Feathering  was  first 
introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  Early  English  style,  and' 
coutinaed  iiniversally  prevalent  until  the  revival  of  classic 
architecture :  it  is  sometimes  used  on  arches  of  considerable  size 
over  tombs,  doorways,  &c.  (Plates  79,  80,  93,  177),  but  its  most 
common  application  is  to  smaller  features,  such  as  the  heads  of 
the  lights  of  windows,  and  the  piercings  of  their  tracery,  niches, 
panellings,  fee.,  fee.  (Plates  187,  139,  140,  &c.)  Not  unfte- 
queutly  a  second  or  subordinate  series  of  featherings  is  em> 
ployed,  in  which  case  an  arch  is  said  to  be  doubly  feathered, 
or  foliated,  as  at  Oxford  (Plate  70,  fig.  6),  Milton  Keynes 
(PI.  79),  Warblingtou  (PI.  164).  Occasionally  a  third  series 
is  used.  (Salisbury,  Plate  93,  and  Weare-Gifi"ord,  PI.  180.) 
See  Ctrs?. 

Femerbll,  Fomehell,  Fume- 
bell,  Fumerelle,  Fk.,  Fumaiuolo, 
lTAL.,9lautI)=Iocij,GER.:  alantem, 
louvre,  or  cover  placed  on  the 
roof  of  a  kitchen,  hall,  &c.,  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation,  or  to 
allow  the  escape  of  smoke  with- 
out admitting  rain.  Among  the 
disbursements  of  Thomas  Lucas, 
solicitor-general  to  Henry  VII., 
for  the  building  of  Little  Saxham 
Hall,  SufTolk,  1507,  is  a  payment 
"  to  the  plommer  for  casting  and 
working  my  fummerel  of  lede," 
which  appears  to  have  been 
glazed,  for  there  is  a  payment 
to  the  glazier  for  "  50  fete  glas 
in  xay/ummerelle." — Gage's  Hun- 
dred of  Thingoe,  pp.  149.  150. 
/gee  Loitvrb.) 

'^  Fetnerd  of  an  haUe./umariunt."  / 

Frompt.  T%rT. 

"  F^marium,  a  chymene,  mfi/mrtU." 


SM 
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"  Spent  about  the  FemertU  of  the  new  kitcheo,  ftnd  iimdry  gutten  pertftin- 
log  to  the  same,  zvitii,  viiid." 

JoiBn»IBo<>kirfW<ilnj'iEipaiuMUCkrfMCbiinb,    Ostck'i  Collect.,  toL  L  p.  MH. 

Fenestella,  the  niche  at  the  aide  of  an  Altar  coDtaining 
the  PISCINA",  or  irater-dr^  into  vhich  waa  poured  the  water  in 
vhich  the  priest  washed  his  hands,  and  that 
with  which  the  chalice  was  rinsed  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass.  There  is  frequently 
a  shelf  above  the  water-drain  which  served 
as  a  CBEDXNCX-TABLB  to  place  certain  of  the 
■acred  vessels  on,  which  were  required  at  the 
Altar.  In  England  this  niche  is  almost  uni- 
versaUy  on  the  south  side  of  the  Altar.  In 
some  instances,  instead  of  a  shelf  over  the 
water-drain,  a  second  niche  is  formed  in  the  wall  to  serve  for  a 
credence-table,  as  at  Compton  church,  Surrey.     (See  Piscina.) 

In  the  Roman  Missal,  (Antwerp,  1657,)  the  general  rubric  for  the 
Mass,  the  20th  article,  being  that 
concerning  the  preparation  of  the 
Altar  and  its  ornaments,  is  this 


•^^^ 


"  In  coniu  Eputoln  cuwiniu  suppoaen- 
doa  Miswli :  et  kb  eadem  parte  Epbtolx 
paietur  cerem,  ad  elerationem  Sacramenti 
aoeendendu*,  parra  eampanuta,  ampulls 
ritTBM  Tini  et  aqiue,  cum  pelviculii  et  mft- 
nateigio  mundi^  in  ftnatella  seu  in 
pArra  menia  ad  hse  preparsta," 

Fenbsthai,  a  window-blind,  or 
a  casement  closed  with  paper  or 
doth  instead  of  glass.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  term  was  apphed  to  the 
shutters  or  leaves  with  which  many, 
if  not  moat,  of  the  windows  in 
dwellings  were  closed  during  the 
middle    ages,    instead    of   glass;  u~i.x..h»H^L 

these  shutters  were  generally  plain,  and  turned  on  hinges  at  the 
~  Sm  Archmlogia,  toL  li.  p.  3«7. 
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tide,  and  were  fastened  by  a  bolt  within^  but  sometimes  they  were 

made  with  panels  with  delicate  tracery  on  the  fronts  and  the 

panels  hung  on  hinges  to  open  inwards^  so  that  when  they  were 

turned  back  the  tracery  became  a  kind  of  lattice-work^  as  at  the 

Chateau  of  Langeais,  on  the  Loire.    This  term  appears  to  be 

sometimes  used  for  the  window  which  is  closed  with  a  fenestral. 

In  the  aooounto  of  the  executors  of  Queen  Eleanor,  1291,  is  a  payment  ^  pro 
eanabo  tA  fenutraUcu  ad  scaccarium  Reginse  apud  Westmonasterium,  3d.'* 

Household  Expeoses  in  EngUnd,  presented  to  the  Roxburgh  Clab,  by  If  r.  Botfield,  p.  1S5. 

"It  sheweth  out  at  hxg^fenestralles, 
On  chaumbers  high  and  lowe  downe  in  halles, 
And  in  windowes  eke  in  euery  strete."  Ljdgate's  Soke  of  Tmjt, 

'*  Fenestralle,  fenestrella,  fenestrak"  Prompt  Parr.  "  Fenestrall,  chctstii  de 
toille  ou  de  paupier,*  (papier.)    Taiag. 

"  Qlasen  wjndowis  let  in  the  lyght,  and  kepe  out  the  winde ;  paper  or  lyn 
clothe  straked  acrosse  with  losjng?  mnke/enestrals  in  stede  of  glasen  wyndowes. 
Wyndowe  leuys  of  tymbre  be  made  of  bourdis  joyned  to  gether  with  keys  of 
tree  let  into  them.  I  wyll  have  a  latesse  before  the  glasse,  for  brekynge.  •  •  • 
I  have  many  prety  wyndowes  shette  with  leuys  goynge  up  and  downe.*' 

Honnani  Vulgaria,  p.  242,  244. 

Febbter^  dFertre,  Fereirum,  Castrum,  Doloris,  Lat,,  Flerte, 
Chduty  Fb.,  Feretro,  Ital.  :  a  bier,  or  coflSn ;  tomb,  or  shrine. 
This  term  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  portable  shrines 
in  which  the  reliques  of  saints  were  carried  about  in  processions, 
but  was  also  applied  to  the  fixed  shrines  or  tombs  in  which  their 
bodies  were  deposited. 

**  Feertyr,  ftrtirumP  Prompt.  Panr.  "  We  two  muste  beare  the  feretrum 
a  procession  in  the  Gauge  dayes."  Homumi  VoigariA,  f.  is. 

**  His  body  at  Westmynstere  infertre  is  it  laid."  Langtoft,  p.  ar. 

**  Hogo  Bushopp  of  Durham,  after  he  had  finished  the  chappell  called  the 
gallely,  did  cause  a  Fereter  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  mayd  wherein  the  bones  of 
Venerable  Bede  preiste  and  docter,  translated  and  removed  from  Saint  Cuth-^ 
bert's  shrine,  weare  laid.**  Ritei  of  Durham,  p.  88. 

Febetobt,  the  enclosure  or  chapel  within  which  the  Fereter  or 

shrine  was  placed. 

**  Lord  Nevill .  • .  did  offer  jewels  and  banners  to  the  Shrine  of  the  holy 
and  blessed  man  Saint  Outhbert  within  the  Feretory.^  .  .  .  •  ^  the  five  little 
images  that  did  stand  in  the  French  peir  (namely  the  Reredos)  within  the 
Feretorye,^  ibid.,  p.  s. 

Fillet,  ^ffebt,  Q^adray  Tenia,  Regular  Fascia^  Yitbuvius,  JPife/, 
Quarrij  Liste,  Fb.,  Listello,  Gradetto,  Ital.,  fBtnbe,  itiftt,  Osa. 
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a  smaJl  flat  face  or  band  lued  principally  between  monldings,  to 
^— —--—--  separate  them  from  each  other  in  classical  archi- 
^^^^^^^  tecture  j  it  is  also  employed  in  Gothic  architecture, 
^M^^^^   and  in  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles 

it  is  frequently  worked  upon  larger  mouldings  and    j.  

shafts ;  in  these  situations  it  is  ^Bt^^jt 
not  always  flat,  but  is  some-  ^gljHlWr 
times  cut  into  two  or  more  narrow  faces  with 
sharp  edges  between  them.  When  this  appendage  is  placed 
upon  the  frnnt  of  a  moulding,  as  at  A,  it  has  been  termed 
the  KBEL  of  the  moulding  by  Professor  Willis,  and  when  at- 
tached to  the  sides,  as  at  B,  its  wings. 

"  A  FeUt."    "  A  FyUl"  wiiuui of  WokhUt,  p.  !30,  ud p.  »>, 

PiNiAL,  jFsnfal,  Botiguet,  Panacke,'Fji. :  in  the  old  writers  thig 
term  included  the  whole  of  what  Rickman 
calls  the  finnaclb,  but  it  is  now  usually 
confined  to  the  bunch  of  foliage  which  ter-    . 
minates  pinnacles,  canopies,  pediments,  &c., 
in  Crothic  architecture,  (and  which,  in  the 
mediaeval  nomenclature,  used  to  be  termed 
CKOPE,  POHELL,  &c.)     The  introduction  of 
finials  was  contemporary  with  thatof  crockets, 
to  which  they  bear  a  close  affinity;  the  leaves 
of  which  they  are  composed  almost  always  having  a  resemblance 
to  them,  and  sometimes  they  are  formed  by  uniting 
four  or  more  crockets  together.    (Plates  84 — 86.) 
Spires  wheu  perfect  are  often  surmounted  with 
finials.      This  seems  to  be   what   Hall  calls 
"TYPE,"  (v.  reprint,  pp.  639.  723.  14  Hen.  VIII.) 
"Every  buttnts  haviiig  a/tinncf  upon  the  top,  according 
to  the  iuhion  of  the  /uTuwb  of  the  Chapel  of  our  lAtly  at 

Wh&Uej."  BunlBjEonUul. 

"  And  eTei7e  botrui  fynisht  with  A^fyntal." 

Cimtnct  tot  Fotbgringbtj,  eb.  tl. 
**  The  wotkmuiBhip  of  the  Imig^,  fyniiyab  and  other  picture*." 

C«Dt.  lor  Cuientij  Cnm.    Hunie->  Uh.  Nlpr,  1.  S». 

Fireplace,  Foj/er,  Fa.,  Focolare,  Ital.:  the  earliest  fire-places 
which  remaio  are  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  at  the  castles  of 
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Bocheslier  and  Conisborough ;  those  at  Bochester  are  deeply 
recessed^  with  semicircular  backs  and  semicircular  arches  over 
them ;  at  Conisborough  the  back  is  flat  and  has  no  recess  on  the 
level  of  the  floor,  but  slopes  backwards  as  it  rises ;  the  top  of  the 
fireplace  is  flat  and  projects  considerably  from  the  wall  so  as  to 
form  a  hood  {hotie,  Fa.)  to  receive  the  smoke.  (Plate  87.)  Of 
subsequent  periods  fireplaces  are  more  abundant,  though  less 
frequently  met  with  of  the  Early  English  than  of  either  of  the 
later  styles ;  of  Perpendicular  date  they  are  very  common.  In 
Early  English  and  Decorated  work  they  are  not  in  general 
deeply  recessed,  and  the  tops  are  either  flat  or  but  slightly 
arched,  and  are  very  frequently  supported  on  projecting  corbels 
so  as  to  form  hoods  over  the  hearth,  which  often  extends  into 
the  room,  the  recess  at  the  back  not  being  deep  enough  to 
receive  the  fire:  sometimes  the  fireplace  consists  simply  of  a 
hearth  on  the  floor,  with  a  projecting  hood  above  to  catch  the 
smoke,  without  any  recess  in  the  waU,  as  at  Boothby  Pagnel, 
Lincolnshire.  Previous  to  the  Perpendicular  style  but  little 
ornament  was  usually  employed  on  fireplaces,  but  they  then 
became  considerably  more  enriched ;  they  were  also  commonly 
more  deeply  recessed  in  the  wall  and  were  without  the  projecting 
hood.  At  Horton  priory,  Kent,  is  a  fireplace  of  Perpendicular 
date  which  has  the  hearth  nearly  perfect ;  it  is  raised  slightly 
fi^m  the  floor,  and  has  a  stone  rim  or  curb  in  front  which  stands 
up  an  inch  or  two  to  prevent  the  ashes  falling  off.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  projecting  brackets  at  the  sides  of  fireplaces^ 
which  were  probably  intended  to  support  lights.  When  the  top 
of  the  opening  is  not  formed  of  a  single  stone,  there  is  sometimes, 
especially  in  fireplaces  of  early  date,  considerable  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  mode  in  which  the  stones  are  fitted  or  joooled 
together,  apparently  with  the  view  of  keeping  them  more  se- 
curely in  their  places,  as  at  Conisborough  castle,  Yorkshire,  and 
Edlingham  castle,  Northumberland.     (Plates  87,  88.) 

Fish  :  the  representation  of  a  fish  as  a  sacred  symbol  is  of  no 
unfrequent  occurrence,  and  its  import  seems  to  be  satisfactorily 
explained,  as  taken  from  the  word  IXOTS,  the  initials  of  the 
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irorda  'ItiooSi  Xfuvrot  SeoO  Tto?  Sarr^p.  (Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  Qod,  the  Saviour.)  Among  the  paving  tiles  at  Great 
Malvern  abbey,  is  one  ornamented  with  the  fish,  enclosed  in 
that  pointed  ellipse,  to  vhich  the  name  Vesica  pLMns  has, 
on  no  very  sufficient  authority,  been  assigned.  (See  Vesica 
Fiscis.)  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  this  symbol, 
introduced  in  so  grotesque  a  manner  as  to  be  bordering  on 
irreverence,  occurs  on  the  seal  of  Aberdeen  cathedral,  whereon 
is  represented  the  Nativity,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her 
husband  watching  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  behind  which  ar« 
seen  the  heads  of  homed  cattle ;  instead  of  the  infant  Saviour, 
however,  a  fish  is  lying  upon  the  manger.  The  character  of  this 
seal  would  fix  its  date  at  about  1250.  See  Cordiner'a  Bemark- 
able  Ruins.     1788. 

Flags,  Fiagg,  stones  used  for  pavements;  the  word  occiirs 
several  times  in  the  Durham  household  book,  p.  1531,  2.  "le 
flaggi  pro  aula  de.  Beurpark,"  p.  81. 

Flahboyant;  a  term  applied  by  the 
antiquaries  of  France "  to  the  styleof  archi- 
tecture which  was  cotemporary  in  that 
country  with  the  Perpendicular  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  flame-like  wavings  of  its 
tracery.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
as  a  decadent  Decorated  rather  than  as  a 
distinct  style,  thongh  some  of  its  charac- 
teristics are  peculiar,  and  it  seldom  po!-  < 
Besses  the  purity  or  boldness  of  earlier 
ages ;  in  rich  works  the  intricacy  and  re-  j 
dnudancy  of  the  ornaments  are  sometimes 
truly  surprising.  Oneof  the  most  striking 
and  universal  features  is  the  waving  arrangement  of  the  tracery  of 
the  windows,  panels,  Ste.  The  mouldings  are  often  very  ill  com- 
bined, the  suits  consisting  of  large  hollows  separated  by  dispro- 
portionately small  members  of  other  kinds,  with  but  a  slight  ad- 

*  Thii  term  wu  iiiTentcd  bj  M.  Le  FrcTinl ;  De  Caumont  denominktea  thit 
M;lc  oghxd  ttrtUdre. 
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mixture  of  filleta;  the  mouldings  either  running  into  each  other 
without  any  line  of  separation,  or  heing  divided  only  by  an  arris, 
which  produces  a  very  tame  effect :  there  arc  however  many  exam- 
ples in  which  the  mouldings  are  bold  and  good.  {Plate  131.)  The 
centre  or  principal  moulding  in  mul- 
liona  of  windows,  &c.,  and  in  ribs 
qS  vaulting,  is  often  made  to  project 
very  prominently,  so  as  to  produce 
an  appearance  of  weakness ;  this  is 
more  particularly  observable  in  mul- 
lions,  which  in  most  examples  par- 
take of  this  character,  and  in  consequence  seeiu  tliiu  and  feeble. 
In  jambs,  pillars,  Ssc,  the  mouldings  have  frequently  bases  and 
no  capitals,  and  these  are  often  arranged  at  different  levels  to 
the  different  members,  like  those  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 
The  pillars  sometimes  consist  of  good  mouldings,  but  they  are 
often  circular,  either  perfectly  plain  or  with  a  few  only  of  the 
more  prominent  mouldinga  of  the  arches  continued  doivn  them 
(Clery,  Plate  153),  and  in  either 
of  these  cases  the  mouldinga  of 
the  arches  which  abut  against 
the  pillars  die  into  them  without 
any  kind  of  impost  or  capital  (S. 
LO,  Plate  99) ;  this  arrangement 
is  very  common  in  Flamboyant 
work,  and  although  occasionally 
to  be  found  in  buildings  of  ear- 
lier date,  it  may  be  considered 
characteristic  of  the  style.  It 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
mouldings  that  meet  each  other,  : 
instead  of  one  or  both  of  them 
stopping,  to  interpenetrate  and  11.^™!.™^,. 

both  to  run  on  and  terminate  in  some  more  prominent  member". 

'  Sees  paper  by  ProfeMoi  Willi*,  "On      Style."    Tnnuclioni  or  the  Imtitnte  of 
the  InUipeiKtiatioiu  of  the  FUmboyiot       BriL  Architect*,  1843. 
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The  arches  are  usually  two-centred,  but  sometimes  the  semicircle 
is  employed,  and  late  in  the  style  the  ellipse,  and  occaaionally, 
in  small  openings,  the  ogee;  sometimes  also  aflat  head,  with  the 
angles  rounded  ofl*,  is  used  over  doors,  windows,  &c.  The  pedi- 
ments, or  canopies,  over  doors,  panellings,  tec.,  in  this  style  are 
striking,  from  their  size  and  shapes ;  in  the  earlier  styles  they  are 
either  simple  triangles  or  ogees,  hut  in  Flamboyant  work  they 
are  sometimes  made  of  other  and  more  comphcated  forms.  The 
foliage  used  for  enrichments  is  generally  well  carved,  but  its  effect 
is  seldom  so  good  as  that  of  the  Decorated,  from  its  minuteness 
and  intricacy,  the  larger  masses  being  usually  formed  by  a  com- 
bination of  small  leaves,  which  produce  an  indistinct  and  con- 
fused effect ;  even  lai^e  crockets  are  very  often  formed  of  a  col- 
f  lection  of  small  leaves,  which 

tends  greatly  to  destroy  the 

boldness  of  outline  on  which 

their  beauty  so  much  de- 
pends :  it  is  remarkable  that 

while  large  crockets  are  thus 

frequently     injured   by  too 

minute  carving,  small  ones 

are  as  frequently  so  shghtly 

worked  as  scarcely  to  bear 
a^.n^—,.!,.         resemblance   to  leaves.      The   crockets   are 
OBually  placed  at  very  considerable  intervals  apart,  and  when 
worked  large  are  often  of  most  disproportionate  size. 

Flan  nin o,  a  term  used  by  Mr.  Baine,  in  his  History  of  North 
Durham,  for  the  internal  splay  of  a  window-jamb :  but  not  in 
general  use. 

Flush,  a  term  much  osed  by  builders  and  workmen ;  it  is 
applied  to  surfaces  which  are  on  the  same  plane :  for  example, 
the  panel  of  a  door  ia  said  to  be  "  flush,"  when  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  margin,  and  not  snnk  below  it.  In  masonry  and 
bricklaying  fiuaMng  signifies  the  splintering  of  stones  at  the 
joints  from  pressure,  also  termed  ^auUering. 

FuTPiNOB,  or  Flctbs,  Camdures,  Fa.,  Scaiuiature,  Ital.  : 
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the    hollowB  or  channels   cut    perpGodicularly  in   the   shafts 

Mof  columna,  &c.,  in  classical  '^ 
architecture;  they  are  used 
in  all  the  orders  except  the 
Tuscan;  in  the  Doric  they  are 
'""^"""''^^"■'■'  twenty  in  number,  and  are 
separated  by  a  sharp  edge  or  arris  j  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Composite,  their  number  is  twenty-four,  and  they  are 
separated  by  a  small  fillet.  They  are  sometimes,  except  in  the 
Doric  order,  partly  filled  with  a  round  convex  mould- 
ing or  bead,  when  they  are  said  to  be  cabled  ;  this  ] 
does  not  in  general  extend  higher  than  one-third  of  | 
the  shaft.  They  are  also  occasionally  disposed  spirally. 
There  are  a  few  anomalous  buildings  erected  during  the  middle 
ages,  in  which  fluted  pillars  or  pilasters  are  found,  as  at  the  abbey 
of  Lorsch,  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Langres  and  Auton 
in  France ;  occasionally  also  channclings,  in  some  degree  resem- 
bling flutes,  are  cut  in  Norman  pillars,  as  at  Norwich  cathedral, 
Durham  cathedral,  Canterbury  crypt,  &c. 

FotL-AKCH,  Arc  polylobS,  Fb.,  @ebto^ne  ednvetfung,  ^uiams 
mengeeetiC  Sc^neifungcn,  Oeb.  :  an  arch  formed  of  s  series  of 
small  arches,  the  points  of  intersection  of  which  are  termed  the 
CUSPS,  and  the  small  arches  themselves  the  toils.  A  numeral 
prefix  is  usually  employed  to  designate  the  number  of  the  foils,  aa 
trefoU-arch,  cinguefoil-arch,  IfC.     (See  Feathering.) 


Foils,  Festons,  FeuUlei,  Lobet,  Contre'arcaturei  dicoupeea,  Fe., 
@(^tfung,  Geb.  :  the  spaces  or  small  arches  between  the  cusps 
of  the  featherings  of  Gothic  architecture.  (See  Crsp  and 
Feathebino.)  Most  usually  the  curves  of  the  featherings  spring 
from  some  one  of  the  mouldings  of  an  arch,  &c.,  but  there  are 
nomerous  instances,  especially  in  the  Early  English  style,  in 
which  the  whole  suit  of  mouldings  fdlows  the  same  form  j  the 
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arch  is  then  sometimea  said  to  be  foiled,  as  at  a  doorway  in  tlie 
cloisters  at  Salisbiuy  (Plate  49],  the  head  of  which  may  be  called 
a  cinqttefoiled,  or  more  properly  a  cinqttefoU,  arch. 

Font,  Fonts  Bapiumaux,  Fa.,  Fonte,  Ital.,  XdufSttdn,  Gbr.  : 
the  vessel  which  contains  the  consecrated  water  to  be  used  in 
baptism.  Ancient  fonts  were  always  large  enough  to  allow  of 
the  immersion  of  infanta,  the  hollow  basin  usually  being  about 
a  foot  or  rather  more  in  depth,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  in  diameter^.  There  are  a  few  fonts  of  Norman  date  made 
(^  lead,  bat  nith  these  exceptions  the  common  material  for  them 
is  stone  lined  with  lead,  having  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bamn  through  which  the  water  can  be  allowed  to  escape''.  By 
a  constitution  of  Edmund  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (A.D. 
1236),  fonts  were  required  to  be  covered  and  locked;  at  that 
period  the  covers  are  likely,  in  general,  to  have  been  little  more 
than  flat  moveable  lids,  but  they  were  afterwards  often  highly 
ornamented,  and  were  sometimes  carried  up 
to  a  very  considerable  height  in  the  form 
of  spires,  and  enriched  with  a  variety  of 
little  buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  other  deco- 
rations, as  at  Thaxted,  Essex;  Ewebne, 
Oxon.;  Fosdyke,  Lincolnshire;  North  Wal- 
aingbam,  Norfolk ;  Ticehurst,  Sussex ;  Ufford 
and  Sudbury,  Suflfolk;  and  other  places'.  The 
forms  of  fonts  varied  considerably  in  different 
ages  and  in  the  same  age  in  different  districts;  ^ 
in  many  instances,  when  the  fonts  in  neigh-  ■-■■h 
bouring  churches  are   of  the   same  date,  there  is  such   close 

'  FodU  luy  greatly  in  nu,  but  the  .and  km  melted  down  during  the  civil 
height  ia  uiuclly  lomething  mote  than  inn.  At  Chobhun,  in  Surrey,  the  font 
tHtee  feet,  and  the  diameter  about  tiro  conaiita  of  a  leaden  basin  auTroimded  by 
feet  and  a  balC  oak  panelling ;  it  ia  of  the  aixteeatli  cen- 

1  Thefont  at  Canterbury  ii  recorded  to      tury,  and  was  probably  formed  in  thil 
hwrt  been  of  ailrer,  and  it  oai  aome-       way  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  atone 
timea  remOTed  to  Weatmiiulei  on   the      fit  for  the  puipoae. 
oceaaion  ofaroyal  chriatening.    That  in  '  Tbeee  two  lait  mentioned  are  en- 

Molyrood  chapel,  which  waa  u*ed  for  the  graved  in  Vetuat.  Uonum.  III.  x»t,  Ko 
baptitm  of  the  children  of  the  kinga  of  foDt-coven  can  be  referred  to  earlier  than 
Scotland,  waa  of  braaa ;  it  wai  ifterwarda  the  Perpendicular  ttyle ;  it  i*  posiible 
preKDted  to  S.  Albao'e  abbey  chareh,      that  aaini  ma;  edit  of  Decorated  date. 
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resemblance  between  them  as  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  they 
are  all  the  work  of  the  same  hand*.  No  fonts  eriat  which  can 
reasonably  he  supposed  to  be  Saxon,  but  of  Norman  date  they 
are  very  numerous ;  these  are  usually  either  circular  or  square ; 
when  of  the  latter  form  they  are  commonly  supported  on  a  large 
round  pUlar  or  stem  in  the  middle,  with  a  small  shaft  under 
each  of  the  comers,  aa  at  Lincoln  cathedral;  Newenden,  Kent; 
and  Iffley,  Oion. :  when  circular,  they  are  not  unfrequently 
mere  cylinders,  and  some  of  these  have  four  small  shafts  with 
capitals  and  bases  attached  to  them  at  equal  intervals;  some- 
times they  are  contracted  towards  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a 
pail;  many,  however,  are  placed  on  a  stem,  which  is  circular 
like  the  bowl.  Norman  fonts  are  generally  in  some  degree 
ornamented,  and  are  frequently  covered  with  rudely-executed 
carvings,  consisting  either  of  foliage,  grotesque  animab,  and 
other  decorations  pecuUar  to  the  style,  or  shallow  niches  and 
figures.  (Plates  89 — 92.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  Norman 
style  they  were  frequently  oc- 
tagonal, a  form  which  was  also 
very  common  in  the  Early 
English,  and  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  to  which  of 
these  styles  a  font  belongs, 
especially  when  devoid  of  or- 
nament. Early  English  fonts 
are  also  very  often  circular, 
and  sometimes  square;  when 
of  the  latter  form  they  are 
not  unfrequently  supported 
on  a  central  stem,  and  four 
small  shafts  under  the  comers,  *"»,.i.^..  iMnH.kw.  " 

like  the  Norman,  as  at  Shere,  Surrey.     In  the  Decorated  and 

*  Haoj  diitricts  mighl  be  referred  to  fonU  of  late  Narmui  date  wliich  lira 

ID  proof  at  this,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  strikingly  similir,  uid  all  of  them  hare 

to  nieotioa  the  three  adjoining  churches  the  basins  square,  a  shape  which  U  not 

of  North  WeEloa,  Portiahead,  and  Port-  very  coniiaoa. 
bnij,  in  Somersetahire,  irhich   contain 
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Perpendicular  styles  tbey  are  with  few  exceptions  octagonal^  but 
in  all  other  respects  the  forms  and  the  modes  of  adapting  the 
stem  and  applying  the  ornaments  vary  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  There  are  a  few  fonts  of  Decorated  date 
which  are  hexagonal^  as  at  Rolvenden^  Kent^  and  Heckington, 
Lincolnshire.  The  ancient  situation  for  the  font  in  this  country 
appears  to  have  been  towards  the  west  end  of  the  nave  of  the 
churchy  either  in  the  middle^  or  against  a  pillar^  or  in  an  aisle. 
On  the  continent  there  are  fonts  which  have  chapels  or  churches 
erected  over  them^  called  Baptisteries;  in  England  the  only 
known  resemblance  to  anything  of  this  kind  is  at  Luton^  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  the  font  is  enclosed  in  an  octagonal 
structure  of  stone  with  open  arches  at  the  sides,  and  a  stone 
roof*;  it  is  of  Decorated  date**.  There  are  however  wooden 
enclosures  with    canopies  over    them  which    may   be  called 

'  There  is  a  small  building  attached  to  *  Occasionally  fonts  have  legends  cut 

the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury  on  them,  as  at  Bridekirk,  Cumberland ; 

cathedral,  in  which  the  font  is  now  placed,  Threckingham,  Lincolnshire ;  S.  Mary's, 

called  the  Baptistery,  but  it  was  certainly  Beverley;  S.Mary's,  Stafford;  Harlow, 

not  originally  intended  for  such  a  pur-  Essex ;  that  on  the  last  mentioned  is  as 

poie.  follows,  and  may  be  read  from  either  end, 
N.I.Y.O.N.A.N.O.M.H.M.A.M.H.M.O.NA.N.O.Y.I.N. 
"Wash  (away  my)  transgressions,  and  not  only  (my)  face." 

For  fiirther  information  on  the  subject  of  *'  For  a  standard  to  bear  the  same,  1 5«. 

Fcmts,  see  Archseologia,  vols.  z.  and  zi.,  "  For  laying  the  same  in  marble  co- 

and  the  preface  to  Simpson's  Series  of  lour,  6s,** 

Ancient  Baptismal  Fonts.  1651,   May   7.    ''Received  of   George 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  many  Smith  for  a  stone  belonging  to  the 

ancient  fontshavebeen  irreparably  injured  Font,  7<." 

from  neglect,  or  wilfully  destroyed ;  the  1661,  Feb.  4.    "Agreed,  that  the  Font 

Puritans  appear  to  have  been  especially  of  stone  formerly  belonging  to  the 

hostile  to  them,  and  up  to  the  present  day  church  shall  be  set  up  in  the  antient 

too  many  of  those  who  ought  to  be  their  place,  and  that  the  other  now  standing 

guardians,  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  near  the  desk  be  taken  down." 

to  their  decent  preservation;  in  some  "At  a  parish  meeting  the  new  Font, 

(but  probably  very  few)  instances,  after  fashioned  and  placed  agreeable  with 

having  been  discarded  for  a  time,  the  the  puritanic  times,  was  ordered  to 

ancient  font  was  restored  to  its  original  be  taken    down,   and  the   old   stone 

situation  in  the  church,  as  the  following  one  to  be  erected  where  it  formerly 

extracts  from  the  accounts  of  the  parish  stood." 

of  S.  Martin,  Leicester,  testify—  1662,  April  8.  "Paid  widow  Smith  for 

1645.  "  For  a  bason  to  be  used  at  bap-  the  Font  stone,  being  the  price  her 

tiam,  5#.  husband  paid  for  it,  7#." 
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Baptisteries^    at    Truneli,    Norfolk,    and    S.  Peter    Mancroft, 
Norwich.     (See  Baptistery.) 

Footing  of  a  wall,  Empatement,  Fr.  :  courses  of  stone  at  the 
base  of  a  wall  which  project  beyond  its  face,  and  thus  give  it 
greater  stability ;  the  first  courses  or  lowest  part  of  a  foundation. 

"  FoTTNOE  OT  fundament,  fundamentum,^^  also  "  orownde  of  byggynge,  or 
fundament  of  a  hyldjng,  fu7idamentum,  fundtu'*  Prompt.  Pwt. 

Footing-beam  :  a  term  used  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Somersetshire,  &c.,  for  the  tie-beam  of  a  roof;  it  is  also  called 
Footififf 'dormant,     (Nicholson,  Arch.  Diet.) 

Foot-pace,  Haut  pas,  Estrade,  Marchepied,  Fr.,  Predella,  Bra* 
della,  Ital.  :  the  dais  or  raised  floor  at  the  upper  end  of  an 
ancient  hall.  The  hall  of  Richmond  palace  had  a  "  fayr  fooU 
pace  in  the  higher  end  thereof."  This  term  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  the  hearth-stone ;  and  for  a  landing  or  broad  step  on 
a  staircase. 

"  Storea,  a  mat,  a  footepcue  of  sedges."  jnn.  Nomenci.  249. 

FooT-STALL,  ®auUn6tuf)l,  Ger.  :  the  pedestal  of  a  pillar.  "  Sty- 
lo rata  .  .  .  thefootestall  of  a  piller,  or  that  which  beareth  up  a 
piller  and  whereon  it  standeth  on  ende  .  .  .  Basis,  the/oo/c  or 
base  of  a  piller.''  (Higins'  Junius,  203.)  Cotgrave  gives  the 
same  sense.  Footstall  is  in  fact  the  English  form  of  the  word 
pedestal,  which  is  from  the  Italian  piedestallo.  The  latter  is 
derived  by  Baldus*  from  the  medieval  word  stallum,  Piedi 
stallum,  that  is,  the  stall  of  the  column  foot.  Stallum,  stallo, 
estal,  stall,  are  medieval  words  for  a  seat  (in  a  quire  for  example) 
or  table  upon  which  goods  are  exposed  for  sale.  The  quotation 
from  Higins  confirms  this  view,  for  the  base  of  the  column  is 
called  its/00/,  and  the  pedestal  or  stylobate  the  footstalL  (See 
Patin  and  Basement.) 

FoREYN :  this  term  probably  signifies  either  a  drain  or  a  cess- 
pool, or  perhaps  both  :  it  occurs  in  the  accounts  for  the  building 
of  Little  Saxham  Hall,  1505 ;  the  foundation  within  the  inner 
part  of  the  moat  was  to  be  wrought  with  "  calyons''  and  brick, 
withybr^n^  and  other  necessaries  concerning  the  same ;  mention 

*  De  aignificatione  Vocab.  Yitniy.  sub.  voc  Styhbaia. 
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is  also  made  of  "chymneys,  foreyns,  gutters  y/'  Robert  of 
Gloucester  terms  a  cloaca  ''forene'^  or  "a  chambre  forene/' 
Cotgrave  explains  forans,  as  signifying  a  sort  of  reservoir,  into 
which  sea  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes. 

''  Foundacions,  chjmneys,  fortym  and  batilments/* 

AccU.  of  LitUe  Sazham  Halt    Gage's  Saffolk,  p.  141. 

Form-pieces  {or  frame-pieces) :  the  pieces  of  stone  which  con- 
stitute the  tracery  of  a  window.  In  France  the  stone  frames  of 
Gtothic  windows  are  still  called  formes  de  vitres,  forms  or  seats 
for  glass.  The  word  form  bears,  amongst  others,  the  sense  of  a 
seat  or  receptacle,  as  a  long  bench  or  the  seat  of  a  hare ;  form 
in  mechanics,  is  a  kind  of  mould  whereon  a  thing  is  fastened,  or 
wrought  (Bailey);  e.  g.  the  printer^s /ormc  of  types.  The  staUs 
of  a  choir  are  so  termed  in  French  and  in  mediaeval  Latin. 
In  the  Ely  fabric  rolls,  panels  of  glass  repeatedly  occur ;  these 
are  explained  by  the  panneaux  des  vitres  of  the  French  glaziers, 
which  are  sheets  of  lozenge-shaped  glass  quarries  united  by  lead, 
for  the  purpose  of  glazing  church  windows. 

"  Solut  Will\  Vitriario  pro  praedictis  pandlU  et  aliis  supponendis  in  for- 
mtdis  superioris  istoriae."  Ely  F*b.  Rou,  is  B.  in. 

Here  glazier  William  is  paid  for  fixing  the  panels  of  glass  in 
the  smaU  forms  or  fjpame-holes  of  the  tracery  in  the  upper 
story. 

'^  In  200  ped  de  monialibus  empt.  54s.  2d.  pret.  ped  3^d  ....  In  2  lapidibuf 
Yocat  fourme  peces  empt.  58.  In  10  lapidibus  minoribus  yocsXfourme  peces 
empt.  58.    In  60  pedes  Burwell  de  voxisoirs  empt  lOs.  . . ." 

Elj  Sacrist.  Roll,  SS  E.  III. 

In  this  passage  we  have  together  the  monials  or  mullions,  the 

form-pieces  or  tracery,  and  the  vousoirs  for  the  window-arch.    The 

accounts  for  S.  Stephen's  Chapel  (Smith,  pp.  183, 185, 186, 190, 

196)  contain  a  great  number  of  entries  for  form  pieces,  most  of 

them  mentioned  in  connexion  with  windows.    (See  Willis's  Arch. 

Nomen.,  p.  48.) 
^  Pro  &ctuia  ij  formpejfs  chaumeres  retoumes  corbels  transowns  j  sol  skown- 

siom  pro  ij  fenestris  in  grosso  Ixrjff.  yiijc?.'*  Hist  Dnnelm.  Scrip,  tres,  ce<;xzT. 

Fractable  (fract  or  broken  table) :  "  are  the  wrought  stones 
that  run  up  the  gable  ends  or  dormant  windows,"  according  to 

'  Oage'8  Suffolk,  pp.  140, 149. 
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Randle  Holmes,  who  gives  a  figure  of  the  well-known  inflected 

gable  of  his  period,  and  thus  explains  its 

several  parts.    This  "  is  termed  a  gable  end, 

the  fractable  wrought  into  a  foot  table  (A), 

bottle  (i.  e.  bowtell)  B,  square  (C),  and  top  Ar-i  \ 

or  crown  bottle  (D)/^     (Acad,  of  Armory, 

iii.  Ill,  472.)     Coping  upon  the  gable  end 

of  a  house  is  caUed  Factabling  in  Liverpool.     (Nicholson,  Arch. 

Dict^.)  and  in  Flintshire,  &c. 

Franche-botrass,  probably  a  buttress  of  free-stone :  the 
term  occurs  in  the  contract  for  Catterick  church  several  times  ■. 

Frater- HOUSE,  Fratery,  the  refectory  or  hall  of  a  monastic 

establishment. 

*'  Freytoure,  refectorium^^  prompt.  Panr. 

**  William  Lord  Latimer  in  his  will,  1381,  bequeaths  sundry  pieces  of  plate 
to  the  convent  at  Qisbum  .  .  qu'  ils  soient  en  le  freytoure  pour  servir  le  dit 
Priour  et  Covent  perpetuelement.*'  Test.  Ebor.,  p.  114. 

"  Thanne  ferd  I  in  iofraytOUrey  piers  Ploughman's  Crede,  1.  403. 

**  In  the  said  south  allie  of  the  Cloysters  is  a  faire  larg  hall  called  the  Frater- 
house,  wherein  the  greate  feaste  of  Sancte  Cuthbert's  daie  in  Lent  was  holden.** 

ADtient  Rites  of  Durham,  p.  68. 

*'  A  Prayter  or  place  to  eate  meat  in,  Refectorium." 

Withal's  DicUonaiy,  1684,  p.  298. 

Freemason  :  the  term  Freemason  appears  formerly  to  have 
signified  no  more  than  the  present  name  of  mason,  a  stone- 
cutter who  worked  with  a  chisel,  as  distinguished  from  one  who 
could  only  dress  stone  with  an  axe  or  hammer,  and  build  walls, 
in  which  sense  it  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom* :  it 
is  not  improbably  a  contraction  of  Freestone-mason.  During 
the  middle  ages  the  craftsmen  of  almost  every  trade  formed 


■  This  word  is  explained  by  Mr.  Raine 
as  an  angular  or  diagonal  buttress,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  correct,  for  in  one 
instance  it  is  specified  that  there  is  to  be 
**Kfranche  botras  atte  the  mydwjrde  of 
the  elyng  (aisle),  and  a  dore  and  a  botras 
on  the  northwest  cornere."     p.  10. 

•  William  of  Worcester  (Itin.  p.  268) 
in  describing  the  stone- work  of  the  west 
doorway  of  Redcliflfe  church,  at  Bristol, 


calls  it  frcnuuonwork,  "  operata  in  porta 
hostii  occiden talis."  In  the  rates  of 
wages  assessed  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  at  Oakham,  in  1610,  "a  Free 
mason  which  can  draw  his  plot,  work, 
and  set  accordingly,  having  charge  over 
others,"  has  considerably  higher  wages 
allotted  to  him  than  *'  a  rough  mason  which 
can  take  charge  over  others."  ArchxoL, 
xi.  203. 
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themselves  into  societies  or  guilds,  and  prescribed  rules  for  their 
governance  which  were  recc^nised  by  the  higher  powers,  who 
also  sometimes  conferred  particular  privileges  upon  them.  The 
masons  in  some  parts  of  Europe  were  early  imited  in  an 
association  of  this  kind,  fcHT  they  are  found  to  have  been 
established  as  a  free  guild  or  corporation  in  Lombardy  in  the 
tenth  century^,  but  whether  this  society  was  descended  from 
the  Dionysiasts  of  antiquity,  or  originated  in  a  later  age,  has  not 
been  ascertained:  in  Normandy  they  appear  to  have  become 
associated  in  1145*^.  When,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  architects, 
as  distinct  practitioners,  were  scarcely  known,  and  but  little 
more  than  the  general  forms  and  arrangement  of  a  building 
were  prescribed  by  those  who  superintended  its  erection,  much 
of  its  beauty  must  have  depended  on  the  skill  of  the  workmen 
to  whose  control  the  subordinate  parts  were  entrusted,  the  ma- 
sons therefore  must  have  had  the  power  of  largely  influencing 
the  appearance  of  the  structures  on  which  they  were  employed*: 
hence  it  might  be  expected,  that  at  a  time  when  the  greatest 
architectural  splendour  was  sought  for  in  ecclesiastical  edifices. 


^  In  Maiden's  Account  of  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Cambridge,  Dr.  Henry's 
History  of  England,  and  a  Treatise  on 
Masonry  by  William  Preston,  1792,  some 
account  of  the  Freemasons,  as  relating 
to  the  subject  of  building,  may  be  found. 

*  A  somewhat  greater  degree  of  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  ancient  g^ds 
of  Freemasons  than  circumstances  appear 
to  justify.  The  marked,  and  in  some 
respects  essential,  differences  to  be  found 
in  contemporary  buildings  in  diHerent 
kingdoms,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  minor 
yariations,  or  prtwincialUnUf  in  different 
districts,)  prove  that  there  was  not  that 
intimacy  and  community  of  intercourse 
between  the  artificers  of  distant  countries 
which  some  imagine  to  haye  existed. 
The  same  circumstances  also,  as  well  as 
the  slowness  with  which  many  large  edi- 
fices are  recorded  to  have  been  carried 
on,  and  the  difierence  which  is  often  found 


in  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  in 
buildings  of  the  same  age,  tend  to  prove 
that  the  masons  were  not  usually  in  the 
habit  of  assembling  in  large  numbers  from 
remote  countries.  It  is,  however,  highly 
probable,  that  when  a  building  was  re- 
quired to  be  completed  with  expedition, 
the  workmen  would  have  been  collected 
from  very  considerable  distances ;  for  at  a 
time  when  the  general  population  was 
greatly  below  the  present  amount,  the 
number  of  artificers  must  have  been  pro- 
portionably  less;  they  must  therefore 
have  been  sought  for  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country.  The  chapter  of  Rouen, 
A.D.  14d5,  sent  to  various  places,  as 
far  as  to  Brussels,  in  search  of  wood- 
carvers  to  complete  the  stalls  in  their 
cathedraL 

*  In  many  cases  the  buildings  were 
entirely  designed  by  the  masona  who 
executed  them. 
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the  artifioers  on  whom  so  much  depended  should  have  been 
especially  patronized  by  the  dignitaries  and  friends  of  the 
Churchy  and  this  is  found  to  have  been  the  case ;  some  Popes 
are  recorded  to  have  issued  bulls  conferring  especial  privileges 
upon  them.  Although  the  guilds  of  most  other  trades  have 
been  abrogated^  the  society  of  Freemasons  has  preserved  its 
existence  to  the  present  day^  and  in  modern  times  has  been 
q)read  over  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  portion  of  the  worlds 
but  it  has  now  no  connection  with  the  practice  of  the  art  from* 
which  its  name  is  derived^  and  its  laws  are  recognised  only  by 
its  own  members. 

**  The  spire  was  repaired  by  Thomas  £gglefield,  freemason^  and  steeple- 
mender.'*  Puish  AccU.  of  Loath,  Lincolnshire,  1627<8.  Britton's  Areh.  Ant.,  vol.  i?.  p.  6. 

Fjubestone^  Pierre  de  Taille,  Fr.  :  building  stone  which  may 
be  cut  into  blocks  and  worked  with  a  chisel.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  stone  of  very  diflFerent  qualities  in  diflferent  districts®, 
but  always  to  such  as  may  be  worked  with  freedom  in  comparison 
with  others  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Liberam  petram."  Lib.  de  *nt.  Leg.  207-8. 

"  And  all  the  inner  side  (of  the  walls)  of  rough  stone,  except  the  bench 
table  stones,  the  soles  of  the  windows,  the  pillars  and  chapetrels  that  the  arches 
mod  pendants  shall  rest  upon,  which  shal  be  altogedir  of  Freestone,  wrought 

tNwly  and  dewl J  as  hit  ought  to  be."  Cont.  for  Potherlnghftj  Churoh,  p.  n. 

**  Qood,  sutf,  seasonable /r^tf  itone,  of  the  Quanyes  of  Attilborough  or  Raon- 

ton^  in  the  county  of  Warwick."      Cont.  for  Corentxy  Cross.    Heame's  Lib.  Niger,  2.  6f  1. 

Fret,  Frette,  Batons  rompua,  Meandres,  Fr.  :  an  ornament  used 

in  classical  architecture,  formed  T^frarff^"^] f^^ T^nl f^ 
by  small  fillets  intersecting  each  JgJO 

other  at  right  angles ;  the  varieties  ^ 

are  very  numerous. 

Among  old  English  writers  this  term  has  an  extensive  but 
different  signification:  William  of  Worcester  mentions  two 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  S.  John's  church,  at  Bristol,  as 
"frette  vowted,*'  and  applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  vaulting  of 

*  At  Bristol  it  ii  applied  to  the  oolites  shire  it  is  used  to  distinguish  the  grit- 

or  Bath  stone,  in  contradistinction  to  the  stone  from  lime-stone,  where  the  grit  is 

hod  stones  of  tiie  neighbourhood,  such  as  as  hard  as  the  Stapleton  stone  in  the 

the  Stapleton :  in  some  parts  of  York-  yicihity  of  BristoL 
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EedclyflFe  church  ("  Altitudo  voltae  frettus  archuatae") :  he  also 

describes  the  western  doorway  of  this  last-mentioned  church  as 

being  '^fretted  yn  the  hede^"     In  these  cases  the  term  appears 

to  refer  to  the  cusps  with  which  the  examples  mentioned  are 

enriched.     The  term  (as  an  adjective)  is  applied  to  anything  set 

with  precious  stones^  especially  to  a  coronet,  which  is  often  called 

a  fret^y  and  to  embossed  work  or  minute  carving,  and,  indeed, 

to  almost  any  ornamental  work  which  roughens  the  surface : 

Lydgate  (Boccace,  cxxviij)  speaks  of  "  a  plaine  table,  ^re/  ful  of 

nayles,  sharpe  whet  and  ground/* 

'^  kfret  of  gold  she  had  next  her  heare."  chanoer,  fo.  iM. 

''  And  at  the  corner  of  euery  walle  was  sette 
A  crowne  of  golde  with  ryche  stones  yfreUt^'*  Lydgate's  Boke  of  Troje. 

Frieze,  Frize,  Zophorus,  Vitruvius,  FrisCy  Fr.,  Fregio,  Ital., 
Sticks,  Ger.  :  the  middle  division  of  an  entablature,  which  lies 
between  the  architrave  and  the  cornice.  In  the  Tuscan  order  it 
is  always  plain ;  in  the  Doric  it  has  slight  projections  at  intervals, 
on  which  are  cut  three  angular  flutes,  called  triglyphs,  the  in- 
tervals between  these  are  called  metopes,  and  are  frequently 
enriched  with  sculpture ;  in  the  Ionic  it  is  occasionally  enriched 
with  sculpture,  and  is  sometimes  made  to  swell  out  in  the  middle, 
when  it  is  said  to  be  cushioned  or  pulvinated ;  in  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  it  is  ornamented  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  usually 
either  with  figures  or  foliage.     The  word  is  derived  from  the 


«  Idn.,  pp.  216,  268,  271. 

I  The  word  Fret  is  evidently  used  m 
several  different  senses ;  in  one  sense  it  is 
derived  from  the  French /re/er,  to  cross  or 
interlace,  as  the  hars  of  trellis -work :  the 
term  is  not  exclusively,  but  more  properly 
heraldic.  The  figure  in  Upton,  De  Milit 
Off.,  p.  254,  is  a  very  good  example ;  the 
Taultings  to  which  Worcester  alluded,  are 
those  with  a  multiplicity  of  intersecting 
ribs,  leaving  lozenges  in  the  intervals; 
10  the  fret  of  gold 
(Chaucer)  is  the  reticu- 
lated cap  for  the  hair, 
which  appears  on  many 
effigies  of  the  time,  and 


crowns,  jewelled-work,  &c.,  are  properly 
said  to  be  "yfrette"  when  the  gems  are 
dispersed,  in  a  lozengewise  arrangement, 
or  in  alternation, 

"  His  helme  was  richly  fret, 
All  with  riche  charbocles  bysett, 
And  dyamoundebytwene.'* 

Sir  Gowghter,  line  648. 

"Et  une  Table  du  dit  Metall  Endorre, 

8U  la  quele  les  dites  Ymages  serout  je- 

sauntz,  la  quele  Table  serra  fait  oves-que 

ime  Frettede  Flour  de  Lys,  Leons,  Egles, 

Leopardes." 

Contract  for  the  Tomb  of  K.  Richard  II. 
Westminster  Abbej.  Bjrmer's  FoBdera, 
vol.  vlL  p.  798. 
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Italian  ^e^o,  which  is  held  to  come  from  the  Latin  ^Aryjrto,  an 
embroiderer.  And  the  Vitnivian  term  zophorua,  or  iife-bearittff, 
conveya  the  same  idea  of  the  member  in  question,  namely,  that  it 
is  essentially  devoted  to  sculpture.  Accordingly  any  horizontal 
broad  baud  which  is  occupied  with  sculpture,  may  be  correctly 
termed  a  frieze,  (and  is  so  by  architectural  writers,)  whether  it 
form  part  of  an  entablature  or  be  placed  iu  any  other  position, 
and  indeed  to  whatever  style  of  architecture  the  building  to 
which  it  is  appended  may  belong. 

Frioidabidm:  the  cold  bathing  room  in  the  baths  of  the 
ancients,  aa  well  as  the  vessel  iu  which  the  cold  water  was 
received. 

Frithstool,  Feidstool,  Freedstool,  FjuS,  peace,  jtwl,  seat, 
Ano.  Sax.,  giiebStall,  Ger.  :  literally  the  seat  of  peace.  A  seat 
or  chair  placed  near  the  Altar  in  .._. 

some  churches,  the  last  and  most 
sacred  refuge  for  those  who  claimed 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary  within 
them,  and  for  the  violation  of  which 
the  severest  punishment  was  de- 
creed" :  they  were  frequently,  if  not 
always,  of  stone :  according  to  Spel- 
man  that  at  Beverley  had  this  in- 
scription ;  "  Hicc  sedes  lapidea  freedstoU  dicitur  i. 
thedra,  ad  quam  reus  fugiendo  perveniens  omnimodam  habet 
securitatem."  Frithstools  still  exist  in  the  church  at  Hexham, 
find  Beverley  minster,  both  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel ; 
the  former  of  these  has  the  seat  hollowed  out  in  a  semicircular 
form,  and  is  slightly  ornamented  with  patterns  of  Norman 
character;  that  at  Bcrcrley  is  very  rude  and  plun. 

*  *' Quod  91  sliquii  Te*uio  spiritu  &f^-  nuUo  peeunla  numero  cUudetur,  Bed 
UEoj  diibolico  aiuu  quemquam  capere  ipud  Anglog  ioiolat,  id  cat,  line  emend*. 
pnEiumpurit  in  ctitliedn  lapidu  juila  tione  Tocatui." — Rich.  Prior  HigiuUld. 
■lure,  quun  Angti  iDcant  Fridtlol,  id  eat,      >p.  Twjiden,  SOS. 

Mthedmn  quietudinia  vel  pacii,  vet  etiuD  The  "  Fridstall"  ia  York  calbednl  il 

td  feielnim  auicUmim  reliquiuum  quad       mentioned  in  Ihe  CoafimiKtiat)  ChMlUt, 
eat  poat  kIur,  hujiu  tun  flkgitiosi  lacri-      S  Hen.  VII. 
legii  emend^tio  aub  nollo  judicio  erit,  lub 
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FftONT,  Faqade,  Fr.,  FaccuUa,  Ital.^  S^a\xpt  facabe,  Gbb.  :  in 
ancient  descriptions  of  churches^  i^tfroni  of  the  church  is  usually 
the  east^  or  altar  end,  as  the  foUowing  examples  shew. 
Four  windowi  giT«a  ^  mjronte  TersuB  majus  altare." 

Regifltr.  Bofll,  p.  124. 

^  De  turre  sancti  AndiesB  murus  paululum  circuiando  procedens,  et  in  fo- 
nestram  se  aperiens  ad  capellam  ubi  proximam  pervenit  quae  mfronte  ecclo- 
nie  ad  orientem  poirecta  summsa  eathedrsB  archiepiscopi  erat  opposita.'* 

G«r?Me,  Canterbury,  1S95,  68. 

"  In  the  front  or  highest  part  of  the  Church  were  the  nine  altars 

The  altars  beinge  placed  north  and  south  one  from  another,  alonge  the  JrofU 
«f  the  church.*^  bum  of  Xhvham.  p.  L 

''AJ).  1251.  Frontem  cancelli  de  Husseboome  a  fundamentis  novam  coa- 

itniximUS."  Ann.  de  DonaUple. 

The  following  belong  to  the  west  end  of  the  building. 
"  Edificant  navem  ecclesis  ....  a  turre  chori  usque  ad  frontem,*^ 

Swapham  Feterboro.  chron.  99. 

^  Opva/hmtdU  nostras  ecdesisB.**    (Meaning  the  west  end  of  S.  Alban*s.) 

Ifonaaticon,  toL  li.  p.  190. 

In  modem  writings  the  principal  front  or  facade  of  a  church, 
is  alwaya  understood  to  mean  the  west  end,  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Fkoictal,  Frontee:  a  hanging  with  which  the  front  of  an 
Altar  was  covered ;  it  was  frequently  made  of  the  richest  silk  or 
yelyet,  and  ornamented  with  the  most  costly  and  elaborate 
embroidery. 

^  FrorUdla  cum  capitibus  Domini  nostri  et  Apostolorum,  pro  altari.^ 

GapelL  Tham.  Hatfield,  Episcopi.    Dorbam  Wills,  8T. 

*  J>ffax.frofUier9  pour  Tautiere,  et  en  ehescuny^n^^fr  trois  grosses  tabernacles 
d*of^  et  grosser  ymages  d*or  embroiide?  en  yoelL'* 

Will  of  John  of  Oaimt.    Test.  Ebor.  227. 

FuRRiNGs,  or  Shbiadings^  Cayatup,  Fb.^  2Cuf6d)tebling,  Ger.  : 
abort  pieces  attached  to  the  feet  of  the  rafters  of  a  roof,  making 
a  small  angle  outwards  and  downwards,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing the  eaves  beyond  the  line  of  the  walL  Furrings  are  also 
pieces  of  wood  attached  to  carpentry  wcnrk  to  bring  it  to  a  regular 
aurface  when  the  work  is  deficient  in  that  respect^  through  the 
sagging  of  the  timbers  or  other  causes. 
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Fust,  F\it,  Fr.,  F^to,  Ital.j  @au[enrc^ft,  Gbb.  :  ihe  ihaft  of  a 
column,  pilaster,  or  pillar. 

Fust  of  a  house :  {Fatte,  Fr.  :)  aaed  by  Moxon,  and  still  in 
Devonshire  and  other  coimtieB  accxMxUng  to  NicholKHi'a  DicP. 
for  the  RIDQE  of  the  roof. 
m^BL  ABLE,  <SAt\\,  ffiabtll,  fiEabiK,  P^non,  Borddutoit,  Fe4te, 
nHN  Fk.,  Co/ma,  lTAL.,®[ebeI,GER.:  this  term  was  formerly 
Pw|H|  sometimes  appUed  to  the  entire  end  wall  of  a  huilding, 
^■bH  the  top  of  which  conforms  to  the  slope  of  the  roof  which 
abuts  against  it,  but  is  now  apphed  only  to  the  upper  part  of  such 
a  wall,  above  the  level  of  the  eaves,  the  entire  wall  being  described 
as  a  gable  end.  In  reference  to  the  former  sense,  the  large  end 
window  of  a  building,  such  as  the  east  window  of  a  church,  was 
not  un&equently  called  a 
gable-window.  The  word 
is  not  used  in  classical  ar- 
chitecture, as  the  ends  of 
Toofe,  when  made  in  this 
way,  are  termed  pedi- 
HRNTB.  In  middle  age 
architecture,  gables  are 
important  features,  and 
often  contribute  greatly 
to  the  effect  of  a  building : 
their  proportions  are  re- 
gulated by  the  slope  or 
PITCH  of  the  roof,  and  vary 
considerahly;  in  the  Nor- 
man style,  the  angle  of  the 
apex  is  seldom  much  more 
acute  than  a  right  angle ; 
in  the  Early  Enghsh  they 
are  usually  about  equi- 
lateral triangles ;  in  the  Rit'— '""».  Nnb..!.. 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  they  have  sometimes  about  the 
same  proportions,  hut  are  oflen  much  lower.     Norman  gables 
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appear  to  have  been  usually  finished  with  a  plain  flat  coping 
up  the  sides  and  an  ornament  on  the  top,  which,  on  churches, 
was  a  cross;  Early  English  gables  also,  on  plain  buildings, 
have  often  flat  copings,  but  in  rich  works  they  are  moulded, 
and  have  sometimes  an  additional  set  of  moiddings  below 
them;  there  are  also  sometimes  crockets  running  up  the 
coping,  and  a  rich  cross  or  finial  on  the  point;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  (in  Domestic  buildings  at  least)  some  Nor- 
man and  Early  English  gables  must  have  been  covered  by  the 
roof,  and  the  fronts  possibly  have  been  ornamented  with  barge- 
boards,  but  no  examples  can  be  referred  to.  In  the  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  styles,  gables  often,  in  general  arrangement, 
differ  but  little  from  the  Early  English,  although  the  character 
of  the  details  is  entirely  changed,  but  sometimes  they  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  parapet,  either  battlemented,  pierced,  or  panelled ; 
in  Domestic  buildings,  especially  those  of  timber,  the  covering 
of  the  roof  frequently  extends  over  the  gable  wall,  and  projects 
in  front,  and  is  ornamented  with  barge-boards  and  a  pinnacle, 
or  hip-knob,  at  the  top  (Plate  86),  and  occasionally  also  with 
pendants  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  barge-boards.  (Plates  32, 
93,  161,  162,  164.)  In  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  subse- 
quently, gables  sometimes  have  a  series  of  steps  up  the  sides. 
(See  Corbie-steps.)  On  buildings  of  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  King  James  I.  they  are  often  considerably  varied,  and 
the  sides  are  broken  into  a  variety  of  curves  and  angles.  All 
gables  of  this  kind  are  covered  with  coping,  and  not  with  barge- 
boards.     (See  Barge-board,  and  Fractable.) 

"(Jabyl,  or  gable,  pykyd  walle,  mums  conalis.'*  Prompt.  Parv. 

**  Unum  gavd  capellse  super  portam."  Hist  Duneim.  Scrip,  tres,  cxy. 

"  ac  in  fine  aulte  super  le  gavr/lUP  Darham  Household  book,  p.  176. 

"in  dalbura  et  muracione  in  le  gavyll  tenementi."  ^^a,  p.  180. 

"  Reparacio  xj  fenestranim  inferiorum  super  Novem  Altaria  et  in  gahdo 
australi  ibideuL"  ibid.,  cdxxU. 

*'And  the  forsaide  Richarde  sail  make  a  wjndowe  in  the  gauiU  of  fife 

lightes."  Cont.  for  Catterick  Charch,  8. 

"  In  solucione  facta  pro  nova  factura  unius  gahuli  orientalis  ecclesiae  paro- 
chialis  de  Qigelswyke  Ixv*.  una  cum  vitracione  magnse  fenestraB  in  eadem  iiij/." 

Priorj  of  Finchale,  ocxer^. 
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"  Iq  the  east  eud  of  the  said  quier  (of  Eton  Cblteg«  chapel)  shall  H  set  s 
great  gtMe  vryndowe  of  MTen  bays  and  two  butteraces." 

Nicholi'  Ro^  Willi,  p.  itl. 

Gablkts,  CEa&Ift},  small  ornamental  gables 
fonned  over  tabernacles,  niches,  battresses, 
&c.  The  contracts  for  the  tomb  of  Bichard  II. 
and  his  queen,  Anne,  in  1 S95,  specify  "  taber- 
nacles, called  hovels,  witb  gabUtz"  at  the 
beads  of  tbe  two  statues'. 

Galilee  :  a  porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church;  tbe  term  also  appears  some- 
times  to  be  applied  to  tbe  nave,  or  at  least  ,„u.,;.„.^.h>. 
to  the  western  portion  of  it,  and  in  some  churches  there  are 
indications  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave  having  been  parted 
off  from  the  rest,  either  by  a  step  in  tbe  floor,  a  division  in  the 
architecture,  or  some  other  line  of  demarcation  * :  it  was  con- 
ndered  to  be  somewhat  less  sacred  than  tbe  other  portions  of 
the  building.  The  galilee  at  Lincoln  cathedral  is  a  porch  on 
tbe  west  side  of  the  south  transept :  at  Ely  cathedral  it  is  a 
porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave :  at  Durham  it  is  a  lai^e 
chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which  was  built  for  the  use 
of  tbe  women,  who  were  not  allowed  to  advance  fiirtber  into 
the  church  than  the  second  pillar  of  the  nave,  and  was  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin;  it  was  also  used  as  the  bishop's  con- 
nstory  court:  S,  Stephen's  chapel  at  Westminster  formerly 
had  a  galilee,  forming  a  kind  of  vestibule  or  ante-chapel,  at  the 
vest  end '. 
"Eustachiua  .  ..conitruxit  novam  jiiIi&antafimdamentisTerausoccidentero.'* 

Hiu*.  BUeula. 

"  J.  Langlej  . . .  cujus  aumptibus  tota  gatUta  leporabatui . . ." 

mat.  Duielm.  Bcripl,  trci,  p.  lU. 


I  Rjrmer'i  Pffldera,  »oL  ii.  p.  798. 
See  pL  37,  figs.  4,  38  ;  39,  GgL  I,  4,  40, 
ftc  :  pi.  164,  figs.  3,  4. 

■  In  aotne  churches  the  lower  part  of 
the  tovet  is  formed  into  an  open  parcli 
■ritb  ■  doorway  leading  Irom  it  inia  the 
oaTe,  as  at  Cianbrook,  Kent  At  Crajr- 
doii,  Sunej,  then  ii  the  common  large 


open  archway  between  the  nave  and  tower, 
but  the  lower  put  of  it  a  encloied  with  > 
wooden  icreen ;  in  both  ihete  inalances 
the  space  under  Ihe  tower  may  perhaps 
hare  been  coniidered  ■  galilee. 

'  See  Diicange  t.  Galitiea.    The  name 

is  supposed  to  be  in  allusion  to"Galilee 

of  the  Gentiles." 
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Oalleby,  Galerie,  Fa.,  Galleria,  Ital.  :  an  apartment  of  great 
length  in  proportion  to  its  width,  either  used  as  a  passage,  or 
serving  as  a  place  of  resort  for  dancing  or  other  amusements,  or 
for  the  reception  of  pictures  or  sculpture ;  a  gallery  of  this  kind 
was  always  to  be  found  in  large  houses  built  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  very  frequently  in  those  of  earlier  date, 
which  is  often  in  the  upper  story.  Also  a  raised  floor  or  stage 
erected  within  an  apartment,  either  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding 
additional  room,  or  of  accommodating  musicians  and  spectators, 
frequently  called  a  loft ;  a  gallery  of  this  kind  was  commonly 
formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  great  hall  in  the  mansions  of 
our  forefathers.  Ancient  galleries  of  this  latter  description  are 
not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  in  churches ;  over  the  entrances 
of  chancels  they  were  formerly  most  abundant ;  in  this  situation 
they  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  are  called  rood-lofts,  fix)m 
their  having  supported  the  large  cross  or  rood  which,  previous 
to  the  Reformation,  was  always  set  up  over  the  entrance  of  the 
chancel™.  (See  Rood-loft.)  In  other  situations  the  existing 
examples  are  of  stone,  and  vaulted  beneath;  they  are  to  be 
found  of  Norman  date  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept  of  Win- 
chester cathedral,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts  of  S.  George 
de  Bocherville,  and  of  S.  Etienne  at  Caen;  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave  of  the  abbey  church  of  Jumieges;  at  Hexham 
church,  Northumberland,  and  in  the  cathedral  at  Laon,  in 
Prance,  there  is  a  stone  gallery  at  the  end  of  the  transept ;  and 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  dc  la  Couture,  at  Le  Mans,  there 
is  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave ;  the  abbey  church  of  Cerisy, 
in  Normandy,  has  a  very  large  gallery  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
south  transept,  with  a  stone  parapet  in  front,  ornamented  with  a 
series  of  arched  panels".     Most  of  the  screens  between  the  nave 

■  These,  except  that  they  are  smaller  ■  Gervase  describes  the  transepts  in 
and  in  different  situations,  are  exactly  Canterbury  cathedral,  previously  to  the 
like  modem  galleries,  or  at  least  what  fire  in  1174,  as  having  upper  floors  sup- 
modem  galleries  might  be  made;  they  ported  on  arches,  which  must  have  re- 
have  wooden  panelled  fronts,  whicb  are  sembled  galleries  of  this  kind ;  like  them 
usually  enriched  with  featherings  and  they  occupied  the  whole  extremity  of  the 
other  ornaments.  transepts,  and   had   Altars    erected    in 
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and  choir  in  the  cathedrals  in  this  country  are  surmounted  by 
galleries,  in  which  the  organs  are  placed®;  at  Winchester  the 
oi^an  stands  in  an  ancient  stone  gallery  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir.  A  triforium  or  passage-way  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall, 
and  a  passage-way  supported  on  corbels  or  other  projections 
from  the  face  of  a  wall,  are  sometimes  called  galleries,  as  around 
the  choir  of  Gloucester  cathedral,  in  the  lantern  of  Durham 
cathedral,  in  the  tower  of  Louth  church,  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
Minstrels'  gallery  in  the  nave  of  Exeter  cathedral.  The  modem 
style  of  wooden  galleries  in  churches  was  introduced  subse- 
quently to  the  Reformation,  and  appears  to  have  originated  with 
the  Puritans;  they  were  frequently  called  scaffolds.  (See 
plate  94.) 

^  The  chambers  and  parlers  of  a  sorte, 
With  bay  windows,  goodly  as  may  be  thougt, 
As  for  daunsing  and  other  wise  disport 
The  ffoleries  right  well  y wrought.'*  Chaucer,  fo.  258. 

"  the  gallery  within  the  steeple."    Acctf.  of  Louth  steeple,  isoo.   Arch«oi.  x.,  p.  n. 

"  It'm  the  tylyng  of  the  large  galaryr 

Tower  of  London.    Temp.  Hen.  VIII.     Baylej's  App. 

**  Is  your  church  scaffolded  qyctj  where,  or  in  part  1     Do  those  scaffolds  so 
made,  annoy  any  man's  seat,  or  hinder  the  lights  of  any  windowe  in  the 


church? 


»> 


Bp.  Montagu's  Articles  of  Inquiry,  A.D.  16S8. 


Gargoyle,  ffiargle*  ffiatgs^l»  <!Batgasle»  <!Surgosle»  €Eutsttlio»  Gar- 
ffouille,  Canon  de  Grouttiere,  Fr.,  Doccia  di  gronda,  Ital.,  XuSgufS, 
Ger.  :  a  projecting  spout  used  in  Gothic  architecture  to  throw 
the  water  from  the  gutter  of  a  building  off  the  wall.     Sometimes 


them ;  that  on  the  south  side  also  con- 
tained the  organ,  (see  Twysden's  Decem 
Script  coL  1293,  and  Willis's  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  p.  37,  note  1.)  At  Comp- 
ton  church,  Surrey,  there  is  a  vault  over 
the  eastern  part  of  the  chancel,  on  which 
is  an  upper  floor,  which  in  fact  is  a 
gallery,  and  has  an  open  front  of  wood- 
work, which,  like  the  vaulting,  is  of 
transition  character  firom  Norman  to 
Early  English  (PL  181);  this  was  used 
as  a  chapel,  and  had  an  Altar  in  it,  and 


the  piscina  still  exists  in  the  south  wall. 

*  At  Chartres  cathedral,  the  organ  is 
in  a  small  wooden  gallery,  projecting 
from  the  triforium  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave;  some  parts  of  this  appear  to 
be  of  the  Early  French  style,  (or  very 
Early  Decorated,)  contemporary  with 
the  building.  The  church  of  S.  Maclou, 
at  Rouen,  has  the  organ- gallery  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave ;  it  is,  at  least  ex- 
ternally, modem,  but  the  staircase  lead- 
ing to  it  is  of  Flamboyant  wotk. 
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they  are  perfectly  plain,  but  are  oftener  carved  into  figures  or 
animals,    which    are     frequently    gro-  ,^ 

tesque;   these  are  very  commonly  re-  ^^       • 

presented  with  open  mouths  from  which  .^ 

the  water  issues,  but  in  many  cases  it 
is  conveyed  through  a  leaden  spout, 
either  above  or  below  the  stone  figure. 
Gargoyles  appear  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced with  the  Early  English  style, 
during  the  prevalence  of  which  they  were 
usually  made  with  a  very  considerable    «— <^-»»-'^»"p-»'"''ord.c.i:.r7. 

projection :  subsequently  they  were  often  much  less  prominent. 
Their  most  usual  situation  is  in  the  cornice,  but  they  are  some- 
times, especially  in  Early  EngUsh  and  Decorated  buildings, 
placed  on  the  fronts  of  the  buttresses  (Plate  95.)  This  term  is 
also  sometimes  used  for  a  corbel,  but  probably  only  for  one  that 
is  carved.  The  gurgoyles  in  Flanders  and  in  France,  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  have  a  much  greater  projection  than  those 
in  England^. 
'*  From  the  erth-table  to  the  gargyk a  \egargayle  usque  le  crope  qui 

finit  le  stone- work."  WillUm  of  Worcester,  p.  382. 

"  Gargulye  yn  a  walle,  Oorgonay  gurgulioy    Prompt.  PAnr.      "  Gargyle  in  a 
ynXXygargoille,^^     PaiBg.     Herman  says,  ^make  me  a  tnisse  standing  out  upon 
gargellys,  that  I  may  se  about,  podium,  suggestum  vel  pulpituniy  quod  mutulis 
innitatur.  I  wyll  haue  gargellys  under  the  beamys  heedis, mt^u/oa  sive  procertiP 
**  And  euery  house  couered  was  vrith  lead, 
And  many  gargoyle  and  many  hidous  head, 
With  spoutes  thorough,  and  pipes,  as  they  aught. 
From  the  stone  work  to  the  canell  raught.**     Ljdgate's  Boke  of  Troje. 
Garland  :  a  term  used  by  William  of  Worcester  for  a  band 
of  ornamental  work  surrounding  the  spire  of  Redcliflfe  church, 

at  Bristol. 

'^  Latitude  de  le  garlond  continet  xi  pedes."  wmum  of  Woreester,  p.  ssi. 

Garnett  :  a  kind  of  hinge,  now  called  a  cross  gamett.     (See 
Hinge.) 

'^  A  pair  of  gamettS  tynned.*'        Accti.  of  Little  Saxham  Hall,  Gage's  Suffolk,  p.  146. 

»  The  lions'  heads  in  the  cornice  of  the       veyed  to  them  by  a  gutter.     (See  Un- 
Greek  temples  are  real  gargoyles,  pierced      edited  Antiquities  of  Attica.) 
to  carry  off  the  rain> water  which  is  con- 
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Garrett,  Galetas,  Fr.  :  an  apartment  in  a  house,  formed  either 
partially  or  wholly  within  the  roof,  usually  of  a  meaner  descrip- 
tion than  the  other  chambers.  Otherwise,  synonymous  with 
guerite.    (See  Bartizan.) 


"  g*^y®  9<irUe»  and  grete, 


And  iche  hole  y-glased."  pien  Plougbman*.  Credo,  I.  425. 

"  Ouer  the  same  Chamber  ys  a  Oarrett^'' 

Surrey  of  the  Prioiy  of  Bridlington,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.    ArchaoL  xix.,  p.  298. 

Garrettino  :  small  splinters  of  stone,  inserted  in  the  joints 
of  course  masonry;  they  are  stuck  in  after  the  work  is  built. 
Flint  walls  are  very  frequently  garretted. 

.  ^  The  same  tow*  the  most  pie  of  it  to  be  taken  downe,  and  to  be  gareityde^^ 

Surey  of  the  Tower  of  London,  28rd  Henry  VIII.    Baylej's  Hitt.  of  the  Tower,  App.,  Tol.  i. 

Gateway,  Porte  cochire,  Fr.,  Porta,  Ital.,  ^aufi^or,  ^^aupt^or, 
Ger.  :  the  gatehouses  or  gateways  of  the  middle  ages  are 
often  large  and  imposing  structures :  they  were  erected  over  the 
principal  entrances  of  the  precincts  of  religious  establishments, 
colleges,  &c.,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  courts  of  houses,  as  well 
as  castles  and  other  fortifications.  In  military  edifices  the  en- 
trance usually  consists  of  a  single  archway,  large  enough  to 
admit  carriages,  with  a  strong  door,  and  portcullis  at  each 
end,  and  a  vaulted  ceiling  pierced  with  holes  through  which 
missiles  can  be  cast  upon  an  enemy;  the  sides  of  the  gate- 
way are  generally  flanked  with  large  projecting  towers  pierced 
with  loop-holes,  and  the  upper  part  terminates  with  a  series  of 
machicolations  and  a  battlemented  parapet.  In  civil  edifices 
there  is  much  greater  diversity  in  the  forms  and  architectural 
arrangements  of  gatehouses;  sometimes  they  resemble  plain 
square  towers  of  rather  low  proportions,  with  a  single  turret 
containing  a  staircase,  or  with  a  turret  at  each  of  the  front 
angles,  and  occasionally  at  all  the  four  angles,  but  in  this  case 
those  on  the  front  are  generally  the  largest  and  the  most  orna- 
mental ;  sometimes  they  are  extended  to  a  considerable  breadth, 
as  at  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex,  and  the  College,  Maidstone,  Kent, 
and  sometimes  they  are  plain  buildings  without  any  particular 
architectural  character ;  the  entrance  most  commonly  consists 
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of  a  large  archway  for  horses  and  carriages,  and  a  smaller  one 
by  the  side  of  it  for  foot  passengers,  with  strong  doors  at  one 
or  both  ends ;  the  ceiling  is  commonly  vaulted  and  sometimes 
pierced  with  holes  like  those  of  military  works;  when  the 
building  is  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  of  it  there  is  generally 
a  room  over  the  archway  with  one  or  more  large  windows  (not 
unfrequently  an  oriel  window)  next  the  fix)nt.  The  gateways  of 
religious  establishments  had  frequently  a  chapel  attached  to 
them.  Examples  of  ancient  gateways  are  to  be  met  with  in 
most  of  our  cathedral  towns,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  among 
the  ruins  of  many  of  our  abbeys  and  castles,  and  at  numerous 
ancient  houses,  as  at  Canterbury  (especially  that  of  S.  Augus- 
tine's abbey).  Bury  S.  Edmund's,  Bristol,  Thornton  abbey, 
Lincolnshire*!,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Gemmel,  Gymmer.     (See  Chymol  and  Hinge.) 

"  Payd  for  on  locke  and  on  payr  oi gifmm^r  bands  for  on  new  dore  made  for 
the  hedde  of  the  condette  within  the  college,  iiij."  Accounts  of  Durham  caaUe,  15&4. 

**  Maide  to  open  with  gymniers^^  Rites  of  Durham,  p.  26. 

"  Which  dore  did  hing  all  in  gyminers,  and  clasps  in  the  insyde  to  claspe 
them/'  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

Oenlese  or  Gentese  :  a  term  of  doubtful  meaning  applied 
by  William  of  Worcester  apparently  to  the  cusps  or  featherings 
in  the  arch  of  a  doorway'.     (See  Cusp.) 

"  The  west  Dore  (of  Redcljffe  Church,  Bristol)  fretted  yn  the  hede  "  wyth 

grete  Oenlese  and  smale  and  fylled  wyth  entayle rych  wyth  a  Double 

moolde  costley  D\m  and  wrought."  win.  of  Worceeter,  p.  268. 

Geometrical  tracery  :  this  epithet  was  applied  by  Rickman 
to  distinguish  the  early  forms  of  tracery,  in  which  the  figures, 
such  as  circles,  trefoils,  &c.,  do  not  always  regularly  join  each 
other,  but  touch  only  at  points.  (See  Tracery.)  It  is  applied 
to  tracery  in  the  following  passage,  although  in  a  diflferent 
sense. 

<  The  abbey  gateways  of  Normandy  has  a  small  and  elegant  chapel  attached 

do  not  appear  in  general  to  have  been  to  it  on  the  upper  floor,  which  is  ap- 

tuch  large  and  important  buildings  as  proached  by  a  very  beautiful  staircase  on 

many  of  them  were  in  this  coimtry ;  those  the  outside. 

atBlanchelande,  and  Ardenne  near  Caen,  '    See  Willis,   Arch.    Nomenclature, 

are  low  and  remarkably  plain,  that  at  pp.  8,  55. 
Cerisy  is  somewhat  more  enriched,  and 
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''There  is  in  the  east  end  of  the  church  a  goodly  faire  round  window, 
called  Saint  Katherns  window,  the  bredth  of  the  quire,  all  of  stone,  verye 
finely  and  cunningly  wrought  and  glazed  ;  havinge  in  it  twenty-four  lights 
verye  artificially  made,  as  it  is  called  georMtrkaU,^^  Ritea  of  Durham,  p.  i 

Getee.     (See  Jetty.) 

Girder^  Poutre^  Fr.,  TYave,  Ital,  ;  a  main  beam  which  sustains 
the  joists  of  a  floor  when  the  distance  between  the  walls  renders 
it  necessary  to  give  them  additional  support.     (See  Summer.) 

Glazing,  Vitre,  vitrail,  verriere,  Fr.,  Vetrata,  Invetriata,  Ital., 
®laS,  Ger.  During  the  middle  ages  the  use  of  coloured  glass 
in  windows  was  almost  universal,  and  was  a  striking  and  impor- 
tant source  of  decoration  to  buildings  of  nearly  every  kind,  but 
most  especially  to  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  edifices* ;  it 
appears  certainly  to  have  been  employed  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  but  no  examples  remain  of  nearly  so  high  antiquity. 
The  earliest  style  of  coloured  glazing  of  which  we  have  any 
information,  appears  to  have  consisted  of  rude  representations 
of  the  human  figure,  in  which  the  features  and  the  folds  and 
arrangement  of  the  drapery  were  portrayed  by  strong  black 
lines,  or  by  the  lines  of  lead  in  which  the  glass  was  fixed ;  some 
glazing  of  this  kind  formerly  existed  in  the  church  of  Poissy, 
near  Paris.  The  oldest  specimens  that  can  be  referred  to  in 
this  country  are  in  the  aisles  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral; these  appear  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  very  pro- 
bably are  the  remains  of  the  original  glazing  that  was  put  up 
when  this  part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt,  after  the  fire  in  1174; 
the  general  design  consists  of  panels  of  various  forms,  con- 
taining subjects  from  Holy  Writ,  on  a  ground  of  deep  blue  or 
ruby  colour;  the  spaces  between  the  panels  are  filled  with  rich 


*  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
notice  any  but  coloured  glazing,  no  allu- 
sion is  therefore  made  to  the  period  at 
which  glass  was  first  employed  in  win- 
dows: the  excavations  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  have  shewn  that  the  an- 
cients, at  least  occasionally,  used  it  in 
this  way.  The  limits  of  this  work  do 
not  admit  of  such  a  series  of  plates  as  is 


required  for  a  full  elucidation  of  the 
subject  of  stained  glass.  The  reader  is 
therefore  referred  to  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Difference  of  Style  observable  in  Ancient 
Glass- Painting,  Oxf.  1847 ;  the  valuable 
work  of  the  Count  F.  de  Lasteyrie ;  the 
Cathedrale  de  Bourges  of  PP.  Martin 
and  Cahier,  &c.  &c. 
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mosaic  patterns  in  which  red  and  blue  predominate,  and  the 
whole  design  is  surrounded  with  a  broad  and  elaborate  border 
of  leaves  and  scroll-work  in  brilliant  colours.  In  France  there 
are  specimens  of  the  same  character  at  Angers  and  S.  Denys. 

Of  the  thirteenth  century,  much  most  magnificent  glazing 
exists :  examples  may  be  found  in  the  cathedrals  and  churches 
of  this  country,  though  generally  in  a  mutilated  condition,  as 
in  the  lancet  windows,  commonly  called  the  ^'  five  sisters,"  at  the 
north  end  of  the  transept  of  York  minster ;  the  great  circidar 
window  at  the  north  end  of  the  transept  of  Lincoln  cathedral ; 
at  Chetwode  church,  Bucks ;  Westwell,  Kent ;  West  Horsley, 
Surrey;  and  Beckett's  crown,  in  Canterbury  cathedral;  but  by 
far  the  finest  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  continent ;  La  Sainte 
Chapelle,  at  Paris* ;  the  cathedral  and  the  choir  of  the  church 
of  S.  Pierre,  at  Chartres ;  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Bourges, 
and  of  the  church  of  S.  Remi,  at  Rheims,  have  the  greater  part 
of  the  windows  filled  with  the  most  splendid  glazing  of  this  date; 
there  is  also  a  considerable  portion  in  the  cathedrals  at  Rouen, 
Tours,  Angers,  Auxerre,  Troyes,  and  Chalons  sur  Mame ;  the 
general  design  of  the  best  glazing  of  this  period  very  frequently 
consists  of  panels,  which  are  often  either  circles  or  quatrefoils, 
containing  subjects  from  Scripture  history  or  the  lives  of  saints, 
the  intermediate  parts  being  filled  with  mosaic  patterns  in  colours, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  brilliant  border  of  scroll-work 
and  leaves :  sometimes  the  whole  window  is  filled  with  an  elegant 
pattern  of  scroll  foliage  in  various  colours  on  a  blue  or  red 
ground,  and  sometimes  with  foliage  of  a  similar  description 
painted  in  black  lines  on  plain  glass,  either  with  or  without  panels, 
formed  by  narrow  slips  of  colour ;  when  panels  of  this  kind  are 
used,  the  pattern  within  them  has  generally  a  somewhat  larger 
portion  of  coloured  glass  introduced  in  it  than  in  the  other  parts ; 
in  aD  cases  the  general  design  is  surrounded  with  a  coloured 
border;  in  plain  bmldings  the  windows  are  sometimes  glazed  with 
quarries,  with  a  leaf  or  rosette  painted  on  them  in  black  lines. 

*  Some  portion  of  thii  glass  was  sold  a      church  of  Twycross,  in  Leicestershire^ 
few  years  since,  and  purchased  for  the      where  it  is  now  preserved. 
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At  the  commencement  of  tlie  Decorated  style,  the  glazing  con- 
tinues to  be  often  arranged  in  panels",  but  the  spaces  between 
them  are  usually  filled  with  flowing  patterns  of  foliage,  moat 
commonly  vine  or  ivy  leaves,  which  are  not  unusually  continued 
through  the  panels,  and  sometimes  the  whole  window  is  filled 
with  this  kind  of  foliage  with  little  if  any  coloured  glass  mixed 
with  it,  or  some  portions  of  the  pattern  are  stiuned  yellow: 
single  figures  are  more  extensively  used  than  in  the  preceding 
style;  these  usually  have  a  simple  pediment  or  canopy  over 
them,  and  are  often  of  a  size  to  occupy  only  a  portion  of  the 
window  light,  but  sometimes,  especially  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  style,  they  fill  the  whole  hght,  and  are  surmounted  with 
large  and  elaborate  canopies :  quarries  are  much  used  in  the 
Decorated  style,  sometimea  perfectly  plain,  but  commonly  with 
leaves  or  rosettes  painted  on  them  in  plain  black  lines,  or  partly 
coloured  yellow ;  they  are  also  frequently  painted  with  vine  or 
ivy  leaves,  with  the  stalks  bo  arranged  that  when  combined  they 
form  a  continuous  pattern  running  over  the  whole  window;  on 
the  edges  of  the  quarries  there  is  often  a  pcunted  stripe,  which 
is  either  left  plain  or  coloured  yellow,  and  occasionally  they  are 
parted  by  a  narrow  band  of  red  or  blue ;  very  commonly  there 
is  a  series  of  quarries  at  intervals  down  the  middle  of  the  lights 
of  the  windows,  ptuuted  with  a  flower  and  coloured  entirely 
yellow,  with  semicircles  of  blue  and  red  glass  attached  to  the 
alternate  sides,  or,  instead  of  these  quar- 
ries, small  circles  containing  roses  or  other 
ornaments  in  yellow  and  white,  or  other  . 
colours,  are  introduced;  in  this  style,  as  in 
the  preceding,  the  general  design  of  the 
glazing  b  surrounded  by  a  rich  coloured 
border,  which  is  very  often  formed  of  ele- 
gant nmning  patterns  of  leaves  or  flowers.  "  ' 
The  openings  of  the  tracery  are  sometimes  occupied  by  small 
figores,  or  shields  charged  with  armorial  bearings,  but  most 

*  SometimM,  initeul  of  puieli,  tbe       colonrcd  gUm,  which  prodnce  a  laj 
general  pitutn  it  intenected  hj  ttnpt  of      nmilar  effect 
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usually  with  foliage  of  character  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of 
the  glazing ;  heraldry  is  oftener  introduced  than  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  sometimes  heraldic  devices  are  used  in  the 
coloured  borders :  good  examples  of  the  glazing  of  this  period 
may  be  seen  at  York  minster;  Tewkesbury  abbey;  Merton 
college  chapel,  Oxford;  Wroxhall  abbey,  Warwickshire;  and 
the  churches  of  Chartham,  Kent ;  Stanford,  Leicestershire ; 
Ashchurch,  and  Cubberley,  Gloucestershire;  Cranley,  Surrey; 
Chesham  Bois,  Bucks ;  Norbury,  Derbyshire ;  &c. :  also  in 
France  in  the  cathedrals  of  Strasburg,  Seez,  Coutances, 
Auxerre,  Evreux,  Nevers,  Le  Mans,  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  S. 
Badigunde  at  Poitiers,  Amiens,  Soissons,  &c.  In  Germany 
there  is  also  much  fine  glass  of  this  period ;  it  may  be  suflScient 
to  refer  to  the  magnificent  windows  of  the  choir  of  Cologne 
cathedral. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  Decorated  style,  the  general  character 
of  the  glazing  becomes  more  uniform,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  large  figures  with  elaborate  canopies  over  them,  each 
occupying  an  entire  light,  or  in  very  large  windows  ranged  one 
above  another  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  light ;  quarries,  however,  with 
a  small  flower  or  pattern  in  the  centre  partly  coloured  yellow  are 
common  in  plain  buildings ;  as  the  style  advances,  greater  freedom 
of  design  is  introduced,  and  the  whole  window  is  sometimes  occu- 
pied with  one  general  subject,  the  figures  of  which  are  arranged 
with  considerable  efiect,  and  are  treated  in  a  more  artistical 
manner  than  at  any  earlier  period ;  heraldry  is  now  abundantly 
introduced"*,  and  inscriptions  on  long  narrow  scrolls  are  some- 


*  The  author  of  Piers  Ploughman's 
Crede,  who  wrote  prohahly  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  speaks  of  heral- 
dic devices  and  merchants'  marks  heing 
introduced  in  windows ; 

"  Wyde  wyndowes  ywrought 
Ywryten  ful  thikke 
Shynen  with  shapen  sheldes 
To  shewen  ahoute 
With  merkes  of  merchauntes 
Ymedeled  betwene."r— 1.  47. 


Henry  VII.,  in  his  will,  among  other 
directions  relating  to  his  chapel  at  West- 
minster, enjoins,  that  '*the  windowes  of 
our  said  Chapell  he  glased,  with  Stores, 
Ymagies,  Armes,  Bagies,  and  Cognois- 
saunts,  as  is  hy  us  redily  divised,  and  in 
picture  delivered  to  the  Priour  of  Saxmt 
Bartilraews  hesid  Sraythfeld,  maistre  of 
the  works  of  our  said  ChapelL" — p.  6. 
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times  very  freely  used ;  coloured  borders  continue  in  use  round 
the  general  design^  and  though  often  rather  narrower^  are  usually 
as  brilliant  as  those  of  earlier  periods ^^  but  in  other  respects  the 
general  eflfect  of  the  glazing  is  very  frequently  less  rich  than  in 
either  of  the  preceding  styles ;  examples  may  be  referred  to  in 
Canterbury  cathedral ;  King's  college  chapel,  Cambridge ;  Fair- 
ford  church,  Gloucestershire ;  Morley  church,  Derbyshire ;  the 
east  window  of  S.  Margaret's  church,  WestminsterP ;  Ockwell's 
house,  near  Maidenhead,  &c.;  in  France  at  S.Ouen,  S.  Maclou, 
and  some  of  the  other  churches  at  Rouen ;  the  cathedral  and 
S.  Taurin  at  Evreux,  &c.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  coloured 
glazing  in  this  country,  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  its 
character  should  have  declined  from  that  period  in  England 
feister  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  the  continent;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  almost  universally  the  case,  that  as  Gt)thic 
architecture  lost  its  purity,  coloured  glass  (though  with  some 
exceptions**)  lost  much  of  its  brilliancy :  figures  continue  to  be 
very  generally  used  in  large  or  rich  buildings,  sometimes  placed 
singly  in  the  diflTerent  lights,  but  oftener  combined  in  subjects 
embracing  the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of  the  window;  these  are 
in  all  respects  better  drawn  and  arranged  with  much  greater  skill 
and  pictorial  effect  than  at  any  previous  period,  and  the  distances 
are  better  preserved:  in  inferior  works  the  glazing  is  often 
of  plain  glass  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns,  some  parts  of 
which  have  foliage  on  them  in  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  usually  of 
dull  tints,  and  the  borders  are  generally  of  similar  character ; 
this  was  the  style  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
classical  architecture,  about  which  period  coloured  glazing  ceased 
to  have  any  very  definite  characteristics.     A  splendid  collection 

*  In  this  and  the  earlier  styles  there  is  there  is  an  interesting  series, 

almost  invariably  a  very  narrow  strip  of  ^  The  windows  in  Lincoln's  Inn  chapel, 

plain  glass  next  the  stone- work  of  the  by  the  elder  Van  Linge,  are  very  splen- 

windows,   which  gives  clearness   to  the  did ;  they  are,  like  the  chapel,  imitations 

outline  and  adds  materially  to  the  general  of  an  earlier  style.     Those  of  Lincoln 

effect  college  chapel,   Oxford,  procured  firam 

f  This  window  is  said  to  have  been  Italy  in  1629,  are  also  fine  specimens  of 

executed 'at  Gouda,  in  Holland,  where  this  period. 
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of  elaborate  stamed  glass^  executed  by  Bernard  Dininschoff, 

1585^  exists  at  Gilliag  castle^  Yorkshire;  and  an  interesting 

series  of  heraldic  decorations  of  the  same  period  in  the  great 

hall  at  Charlecote  park^  Warwickshire :  other  specimens  exist  in 

the  churches  of  Alen^on,  Louviers,  Harfleur,  Caudebec,  Ville- 

quier,  and  Grand  Andelys,  in  Normandy;  S.Eusebe,  Auxerre,  &c/ 

In  the  Early  English  style,  the  colours  used  are  ruby-red,  blue, 

green,  lilac,  yellow  (often  pale),  and  sometimes  a  dull  pale  red 

to  represent  the  flesh  of  figures ;  of  these  the  ruby  and  blue  are 

most  prevalent ;  the  lilac  is  not  very  abundantly  employed.     In 

the  Decorated  style,  green  is  comparatively  but  little  used,  and 

lilac  less ;  ruby  and  blue  are  the  commonest  colours,  but  yellow 

also  abounds.     As  the  Perpendicular  style  advances,  green  and 

lilac  become  almost  extinct,  except  in  the  drapery  of  figures ; 

the  proportion  of  yellow  is  increased,  and  ruby  and  blue  are  used 

in  about  equal  quantities.   Up  to  about  the  period  of  the  revival 

of  classical  architecture,  each  colour  was  invariably  on  a  separate 

piece  of  glass,  and  the  tints  were  generally  bright  and  clear,  but 

when  this. mode  of  execution  was  altered,  and  several  colours 

were  burnt  upon  the  same  piece,  they  became  thick  and  dull, 

and  the  reds  are  often  very  strongly  tinged  with  yellow ;  in  this 

style  of  glazing  the  common  colours  are  red,  blue,  and  yellow*. 

'  Some  of  the  French  examples  here  several  urns  of  court  in  the  metropolis, 
referred  to  are  very  fine.     In  Lichfield  *  In  seeking  for  examples  of  ancient 

cathedral  there  is  some  fine  glass  executed  coloured  glass,  attention  should  he  directed 

from  the  designs  of  Ruhens  and  his  con-  to  hroken,  and  what  may  at  first  sight  ap- 

temporaries,  for  the  convent  of  Herkenrode  pear  unimportant  fragments,  especially 

in  French  Flanders,  which  was  purchased  where  they  remain  in  their  original  situa- 

by  the  dean  and  chapter,  after  the  French  tions,  for  they  will  very  often  be  found  to 

revolution  of  1792.     There  remains  also  intimate  pretty  clearly  what  the  general 

a  curious  genealogical  window  of  the  reign  design  has  been.    Such  has  been  (and  un- 

of  James  I.  or  Charles  L  in  the  chapel  fortunately  still  is)  the  destruction  of  old 

of  Red  House,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  glass  in  this  coimtry,  that  few  churches 

Slingsby  family,  near  York.    It  contains  retain  more  than  fragments  of  their  origi- 

not  only  paintings  ofthe  arms  and  quarter-  nal  glazing.     Besides  the  injury  arising 

ings  of  the  family,  but  also  an  account  from  neglect  and  violence,  much  has  been 

of  their  alliances,  in  Latin ;  the  colours  caused  by  collecting  the  remains  from 

have  not  stood  very  well.     Specimens  of  various  windows,  and  entrusting  them  to 

the  glazing  of  the  seventeenth  century  ignorant  glaziers  to  be  re-arranged ;  this  is 

may  be  seen  in  the  college  chapels  and  generally  done  with  the  best  intention,  but 

halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  the  pieces  of  glass  when  put  together  are 
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Glyph,  Glyphe,  Fr.,  Glifo,  Ital.,  ®l'9p\)t,  ©c^liW;  Ger.  :  the 
perpendicular  fluting  or  channel  used  in  the  Doric  frieze.  (See 
Triglyph.) 


in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  are  often  of 
▼ery  different  dates,  and  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  make  out  what  the  design 
has  been ;  if  left  undisturbed,  or  replaced 
exactly  in  their  original  situations,  they 
generally  give  some  idea  of  what  the  old 
pattern  has  been.  A  great  quantity  of 
valuable  glass  is  still  constantly  allowed 
to  be  taken  out  of  churches  by  glaziers, 
because  it  is  thought  dirty  and  woith- 
less. 

**  The  introduction  of  the  use  of  glass 
in  the  windows  of  houses  in  this  country 
took  place,  at  least  partially,  at  an  early 
period :  this  the  climate  would  lead  us  to 
presume,  even  if  we  had  not,  as  we  have, 
better  evidence.  It  is  singular,  however, 
to  how  late  a  period  glass  was  considered 
in  the  light  of  furniture,  and  to  be  move- 
able, in  other  words,  as  a  luxury,  not 
necessary  either  to  the  occupation  or  pre- 
servation of  the  house.  In  Brooke's 
Abridgment,  title  Chatteles,  it  appears 
that  in  the  21  Hen.  VII.,  A.D.  1505,  it 
was  held,  that  though  the  windows  be- 
longed to  the  heir,  the  glass  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  executors,  and  might  there- 
fore of  course  be  removed  by  them,  *  quar 
le  meason  est  perfite  sauns  le  glasse,'  a 
doctrine  and  a  reason  which  would  much 
astonish  a  modem  heir.  As  may  be  sup* 
posed,  the  advances  of  society  in  civiliza- 
tion did  not  leave  such  a  doctrine  un- 
shaken, but  nearly  a  century  elapsed  ere 
it  was  overturned.  Lord  Coke  mentions, 
in  tlie  fourth  part  of  his  Reports,  page  63 
b,  that  in  the  41  and  42  Elizabeth,  A.D. 
1599,  it  was  in  the  Common  Pleas  '  re- 
solved per  totam  curiam^  that  glass  an- 
nexed to  windows  by  nails,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  could  not  be  removed,  for 
without  glass  it  is  no  perfect  house,'  and 
that  the  heir  should  have  it,  and  not  the 
executors.  This  is  one  of  many  instances 
in  which    the   manners  and  habits  of 


society  have  caused  a  silent  alteration  in 
the  laws  of  the  country:  by  the  term 
sUentf  I  mean  without  the  assistance  of 
a  legislative  enactment  The  cost,  how- 
ever, of  glass  for  the  windows  was  then 
(temp.  Eliz.)  no  light  one,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  most  houses  were  built 
with  a  great  number  of  very  large  win- 
dows, many  of  them  filled  with  stained 
glass.  I  need  hardly  quote  from  Lord 
Bacon  (who,  in  his  Essay  on  Building, 
recommends  'fine  coloured  windows  of 
several  works')  the  complaint  that '  you 
shall  have  sometimes  fair  houses  so  full 
of  glass,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  be- 
come to  be  out  of  the  sun  or  cold.'  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  case  before  quoted  from 
Lord  Coke,  he  observes,  '  peradventure 
great  part  of  the  costs  of  the  house  con- 
sists of  glass,  which  if  they  be  open  to 
tempests  and  rain,  waste  and  putrefaction 
of  the  timber  of  the  house  would  follow.' 
In  justification,  however,  of  the  doctrine 
held  in  1505,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
very  firequently  the  glass  of  windows  was 
not  then  fixed  as  now,  but  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  series  of  moveable  casements, 
easily  taken  out :  this  is  no  where  more 
apparent  than  in  the  hall  of  the  arch- 
bishop's palace  at  Mayfield,  in  Sussex. 
From  the  Northumberland  household 
book  we  know  that  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
left  Wressel  castle,  the  glass  was  taken 
out  of  the  windows  and  laid  by— ^a  process 
by  which  as  much  would  have  been  broken 
as  saved,  had  the  glass  been  fixed  in  the 
present  mode.  The  increasing  practice 
of  annexing  it  to  the  windows  by  nails 
might  be  an  additional  reason  for  the  heir 
to  prosecute  his  claim." — "Notices  of 
past  times  from  Law  Books,"  (by  William 
Twopeny,  Esq.)  British  Magazine,  vol. 
iii  p.  650. 
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GoLA^  or  GuLA:   a  term  adopted  from  the  Italian  for  the 
moulding  usually  called  cyma.     (See  Cyma.) 

Gothic  Architecture^  U Architecture  Gothique  a  ogives — style 
offival,  Fr.  :  the  style  of  architecture  which  flourished  on  this 
side  of  Europe  from  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  until 
the  revival  of  the  classic  orders  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its 
origin  may  be  traced  by  slow  degrees  from  the  corruptions 
introduced  into  Grecian  architecture  by  the  Romans^  more 
especially  from  the  prevailing  use  of  the  arch.  In  principles 
and  essential  characteristics  it  contrasts  most  violently  with 
classical  architecture^  and  although  many  of  the  general  forms 
and  features  were  continually  undergoing  important  alterations, 
the  principles  remained  unchanged  till  the  final  extinction  of  the 
style :  it  is  thus  ably  defined  by  Mr.  Whcwell' : — "  It  is  charac- 
terised by  the  pointed  arch;  by  pillars  which  are  extended  so  as 
to  lose  all  trace  of  classical  proportions ;  by  shafts  which  are 
placed  side  by  side,  often  with  different  thicknesses,  and  are 
variously  clustered  and  combi|ied.  Its  mouldings,  cornices,  and 
capitals,  have  no  longer  the  classical  shapes  and  members;  square 
edges,  rectangular  surfaces,  pilasters  and  entablatures,  disappear; 
the  elements  of  building  become  slender,  detached,  repeated,  and 
multiplied ;  they  assume  forms  implying  flexure  and  ramification. 
The  openings  become  the  principal  part  of  the  wall,  and  the 
other  portions  are  subordinate  to  these.  The  universal  tendency 
is  to  the  predominance  and  prolongation  of  vertical  lines;  for 
instance,  in  the  interior,  by  continuing  the  shafts  in  the  arch- 
mouldings  ;  on  the  exterior,  by  employing  buttresses  of  strong 
projection,  which  shoot  upwards  through  the  line  of  parapet,  and 
terminate  in  pinnacles." — "  The  pier  is,  in  the  most  complete 
examples,  a  collection  of  vertical  shafts  surrounding  a  pillar,  of 
which  the  edges  are  no  longer  square.  The  archivolt  consists  of 
members  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  members  of  the  pier, 
and  consequently  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  rounds  and 
hollows,  and  loses  all  trace  of  its  original  rectangular  section. 
The  piers  send  up  vaulting-shafts,  which  give  an  independent 

«  Architectural  Notes  on  German  Churches.  £d.  1S42,  pp.  49,  SOS. 
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unity  to  the  compartment  which  they  bound :  and  the  clerestory 
window  and  its  accompaniment  have  a  necessary  relation  to  the 
symmetry  of  this  compartment:  the  triforium  of  course  conforms 
to  the  same  rule." 

Some  of  the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture  were  partially 
developed  in  the  Norman  or  Romanesque  style,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  pointed  arch  came  into  general  use,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  that  the  most  important  characteristics  were 
introduced.  At  its  first  appearance  in  this  country  the  windows 
were  devoid  of  tracery,  usually  of  long  and  narrow  proportions, 
and  placed  singly  or  in  groups  as  the  situation  might  require ; 
the  mouldings  were  well  defined  and  deeply  cut,  and  in  general 
arrangement,  as  well  as  in  detail,  the  effect  was  bold  and  simple ; 
sculptured  enrichments  were  frequently  employed,  though  less 
abundantly  than  in  later  ages,  and  these  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  work  were  usually  very  well  executed.  Various  names  have 
been  proposed  for  this  first  condition  of  Gothic  architecture,  but 
the  term  Early  English^,  which  was  adopted  by  Rickman,  has 
become  the  most  prevalent.  The  next  gradation  has  been  called 
by  the  same  author  the  Decorated^  style,  this  arose  gradually 
from  the  Early  English,  and  may  be  considered  the  perfection 
of  Gothic  architecture;  the  windows  were  enlarged  and  filled 
with  flowing  tracery,  and  in  all  respects  greater  freedom  and 
lightness  were  introduced,  accompanied  for  the  most  part  with 
increased  richness  and  delicacy  in  the  details,  without  inju- 
riously detracting  from  the  general  boldness  of  effect.  To  the 
Decorated  succeeded  the  style  which  Rickman  has  called  the 
Perpendicular^,  which  continued,  with  various  modifications,  till 
the  revival  of  classical  architecture.  In  this  style  the  tracery  of 
the  windows  was  changed  from  flowing  to  upright  lines,  and 
the  mullions  were  crossed  horizontally  by  transoms,  the  same 
rectilinear  arrangement  also  pervaded  many  of  the  details; 
the  arches  became  depressed,  while  the  mouldings  and  other 
features  continued  to  suffer  a  gradual  debasement,  till  their  cha- 

*  See  the  srticlea  Early  English  and  '  See  the  articles  Perpendicular  and 

Decorated.  Flamboyant. 
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racier  became  altogether  changed  by  an  admixture  of  Italian 
details^  which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the 
classical  orders. 

In  Normandy,  Gothic  architecture  was  developed  by  nearly 
the  same  steps  as  in  England,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  continent 
it  appears  to  have  passed  somewhat  more  rapidly  into  the  Deco- 
rated style,  without  undergoing  any  very  clearly  marked  inter- 
mediate change.  The  Decorated  style,  in  general  characteristics, 
seems  to  be  nearly  identical  on  the  continent  and  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  its  Italian  form;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  "after  becoming  completely  and  pretty  imiformly  esta- 
blished in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  Netherlands,  it 
underwent  in  each  a  transition  which  converted  it  into  as  many 
distinct  branches,  bearing  all  a  resemblance  to  their  parent,  but 
differing  from  each  other.''  A  character  of  decadence  is  im- 
pressed upon  all  these  branches,  but  less  perhaps  in  our  English 
form,  the  Perpendicular  style,  than  in  its  sister  styles,  the  Flam* 
boyant  of  France,  and  the  Late  Gothic  of  Germany.  These  were 
all  driven  out  by  the  revival  of  the  classical  styles  in  Italy 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whence  they  passed  into 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  "  Thus  a  chronological  review 
of  the  buildings  of  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  coimtries 
of  Europe,  presents  exactly  this  phenomenon,  namely,  that  they 
start  from  the  classical  style  and  return  to  it,  and  midway  are 
found  practising  the  same  Gothic,  and  all  the  intermediate  steps 
are  different  ^.'^ 

Granoe,  Grange,  Grenier,  Fr.,  Granario,  Ital.,  ©peic^er,  ©etreU 
beboben,  Ger.  :  a  farming  establishment,  especially  such  as  be- 
longed to  a  monastery  :  most  of  the  religious  establishments  had 
fiEurm-houses  on  their  estates,  to  which  chapels  were  frequently 
attached,  with. bams  and  other  offices.  Many  ancient  bams 
Hill  exist,  some  of  which  are  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  others  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth';  they  are  frequently 

'  See  Willia*  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Oxon.   £dw.  II.;   PiUer;    Abbotshuiy, 

Ages,  especially  of  Italy,  p.  6,  9,  &c  Sherborne,  Ceme- Abbas,  Dorset ;  Maid- 

As    at    Peterborough,   Edward   I.;  itone, Kent ;  Adderbury, Oxon ;  Cherhill, 

Glastonbury,  Edw.  IL  dr  III. ;  Haaeley,  WUts  (timber) ;  Bradford,  Wilts;  Maid- 
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large  and  substantial  buildings^  with  some  portion  of  simple  and 
appropriate  architectural  decoration.  The  bam  belonging  to 
the  abbey  of  Ardenne,  in  Normandy,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  is  nine  bays  long,  and 
divided  by  two  rows  of  circular  pillars  and  pointed  arches  into 
a  body  and  two  aisles  ;  the  roof  is  in  a  single  span  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  building.  The  lower  story  of  the  granary 
of  S.  Mary's  abbey,  at  York,  a  work  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
is  formed  into  three  divisions  by  two  rows  of  octagonal  pillars 
(without  arches),  which  instead  of  capitals  have  corbels  pro- 
jecting on  two  opposite  sides  to  support  the  floor  above.  The 
roofs  were  sometimes  firamed  with  two  rows  of  timber  columns 
rising  from  the  floor  at  some  little  distance  from  the  side  walls, 
thus  dividing  the  interior  of  the  bam  into  a  body  and  two  side 
aisles,  as  at  Great  Coxwell,  Berks*.  The  term  Grange  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  granary. 

Grecian  Architecture.  The  Greeks  undoubtedly  derived 
much  of  their  skill  in  architecture  from  Egypt,  although  their 
buildings  were  greatly  superior  in  beauty  to  those  of  all  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  attained  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
has  never  been  surpassed,  and  they  have  continued  to  serve  as 
models  of  classical  architecture  to  all  subsequent  ages.  All  the 
examples  of  Grecian  architecture  may  be  ranged  imder  three 
regular  orders,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian** ;  each  of  which 
has  its  peculiar  distinctive  characteristics  which  are  never  con- 


Btone;  Minster,  Kent;  Preston,  near 
Yeovil,  Somersetshire  (15th  century,  see 
Gent.'8  Mag.,  Nov.,  1841);  Cuxton, 
Kent  (of  brick,  16th  century). 

*  Perhaps  the  largest  and  finest  bam 
was  at  Cholsey,  Berks,  pulled  down  some 
yean  since;  it  is  described  by  Lysons 
(Mag.  Britan.,  vol.  i.  p.  262.)  as  standing 
in  his  time.  It  was  5 1  feet  in  height,  54  in 
width,  and  303  in  length.  These  measure- 
ments agree  also  with  those  in  the  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales  (vol  L  p.  157), 
where  it  is  further  described.  "  The  roof 
is  supported  by  seventeen  pillars  on  each 


side ;  these  rise  to  a  prodigious  height  in 
the  centre,  but  sufier  it  to  decrease  gradu- 
ally towards  the  walls,  which  are  not  more 
than  eight  feet  high.  The  pillars  are  four 
yards  in  circumference."  There  was  a 
very  fine  bam  of  the  thirteenth  century 
at  Ely,  with  a  triple  window  at  each 
end;  this  was  pulled  down  in  1843,  and 
an  account  of  it,  with  engravings,  haa 
been  published  by  Willis,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society. 

^  These    are    described    under    their 
proper  heads. 
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founded,  although  in  different  examples  they  vary  considerably 
both  in  proportion  and  form.  The  Greeks  appear  never  to  have 
bound  themselves  by  any  very  settled  rules  in  the  erection  of 
their  larger  buildings^,  beyond  what  were  necessary  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  several  orders,  and  in  small  works  they 
sometimes  threw  off  even  these  restrictions ;  the  choragic  monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates,  at  Athens,  has  a  composed  order,  partaking 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Corinthian ;  the  choragic  monument 
of  Thrasyllus  and  Thrasycles  has  the  front  formed  with  antse, 
supporting  an  entablature  strongly  resembling  the  Doric ;  the 
tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  has  the  portico  of  a  peculiar 
but  elegant  order,  which  is  unlike  any  other.  (See  Roman 
Architectueb*.) 

Grees,  ffiteise,  ffiq^e,  SttMU^,  ffireece,  <Steere5(i  DSgrSs,  Grading, 
Fr.,  Gradini,  Scalina,  Ital.,  SreppC/  Ger.  :  steps ;  also  a  stair- 
case.    (See  Step.) 

"  Grece,  or  steyre  (or  tredyl)  gradw.^^  Prompt.  Parv.  "  Qrese  (or  grece)  to 
go  up  at,  or  a  stajre,  dtgttr    Pai«. 

**  The  forsaide  Richarde  sail  make  with  in  the  quere  a  hegh  awter  ioynand 
on  the  wyndowe  in  the  gauill  with  thre  grt»u  acordaunt  thare  to,  the  largest 
grut  begynnyng  atte  the  Reuestery  dore.**  cont.  for  Catterick  church,  p.  9. 

^  Item,  I  have  devised  and  appointed  six  Oreces  to  be  before  the  high  altare, 
with  the  grece  called  gradtu  choriJ**  wui  of  Henry  vi.   NiehoU,  p.  197. 

"  The  fyrst  grgse  called  a  slypp,  ben  twey  weyes." 

**  The  second  waye  going  northward  by  a  hygh  grete,  called  a  steyr  of  xxzii 

Steppys."  WillUm  of  WorcMter,  Itineraiy,  pp.  176, 176. 

Groin  :  the  edge  formed  by  an  intersection,  of  vaults.     Most 


*  Thus  in  the  different  examples  of  the 
Doric  order,  the  proportions  of  the  co- 
lumns yary  from  about  four  to  iix  and  a 
ka^  diameters  in  height.  One  of  the 
temples  at  Pcestum  has  an  uneren  number 
of  columns  (nine)  in  the  front,  and  a 
range  of  them  down  the  middle  of  the 
cell 

'  It  must  be  obserred  that  the  term 
Grecian  architecture  is  loosely  applied  by 
many  writers,  not  only  to  Roman  build- 
ings, but  to  the  buildings  of  the  Italian 
and  other  architects,  from  the  period  of 


the  Renaissance  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  present  time.  Yet  the  only 
bond  of  resemblance  between  these  dif- 
ferent groups,  is  in  the  conventional  form 
of  the  capitals  and  entablatures.  For  in 
all  the  principles  of  architectural  com- 
position, and  in  their  general  aspect  and 
relation  to  the  wants,  habits,  and  tastes 
of  mankind,  the  differences  between  the 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
modems  respectiyely,  are  as  great  as  those 
which  exist  between  the  architecture  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  medieyal  Chrisdans. 
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of  the  vaults  of  the  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  are  groined^ 
and  therefore  called  Groined  Vaults,  {voiltes  d'arite.)  During 
the  early  part  of  the  Norman  style  the  groins  were  left  per- 
fectly plain  (Plate  218),  but  afterwards  they  were  invariably 
covered  with  ribs,  in  which  case  the  term  bibbed  vault  is 
employed.     (Plates  219—222.     See  Vault.) 

Grotesque,  Groteache,  Ital.  :  a  name  given  to  the  light  and 
fanciful  ornaments  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  decoration  of 
the  walls  and  some  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  their  buildings ; 
so  called  from  their  having  been  long  buried;  for  the  Italians  call 
any  subterranean  apartment  by  the  name  of  Grotto.  This  kind 
of  ornament  is  also  called  Arabesque,  and  the  Spanish  writers 
call  it  Pluteresque.  A  very  similar  style  of  decoration  is  found 
in  Arabian  architecture ;  it  was  also  used  extensively  about  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance. 

Ground-floor.     (See  Basement-stort.) 

Ground- WORK,  foundation,  ybm/amen/tim  et  solum,  (Jun.  No- 
mencL,  199.)  Hypothyrum,  the  ground  sell  or  foote  poste  of 
a  doore,  the  threshold.     (Ibid.  213.) 

Ground-table-stones,  otherwise.  Earth-tables,  or  Grass- 
tables.  (See  Table  and  Basement.)  The  projecting  course 
of  stones  in  a  wall,  immediately  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
now  called  the  plinth. 

^  The  ground  (foundation)  of  the  same  body  and  Isles  to  be  maad  within 
the  erthe,  under  the  ground-tahU-ttwus  with  rough  stone  ;  and  fro  the  ^roun^ 
table-ttone  ....  alle  the  remanent  ....  with  clone  hewen  Asshler.'* 

Contimet  for  Fotlieringhay  Cbureh,  p.  SO. 

<<  Altitude  turns  Sancti  Stephani  Bristoll  continet  in  altitudine  from  the 
gram  U^  to  the  gargyle  est  21  brachia,  id  est  42  yirgas/' 

W.  WyrcMtre,  S8S.    N.B.    The  ^ots  ntA  is  in  the  orlgliua  If  8S. 

Grounds  :  in  joinery,  certain  pieces  of  wood  fixed  in  a  wall  to 
which  the  facings  or  finishings  are  attached,  their  surfaces  are 
flush  with  the  plaster. 

Grout,  Bain  de  mortier,  Fr.  :  thin  semiliquid  mortar  poured 
into  the  internal  joints  of  masonry  or  rubble  work,  such  as  the 
heart  of  a  mediseval  wall. 
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GuiLLOCHB.    An  ornament  used 
in  classical  architecture^  formed  by  ^ 
two  or  more  intertwining  bands. 
The  term  is  adopted  firom  the  French. 

GuRooTLE.     (See  Gargoyle.) 

GuTTiE,  Gouites,  Fr.,  Gocce,  Ital.,  Sropfen,  Ger.  :  small  orna- 
ments resembling  drops^  used  in  the  Doric  en- 
tablature on  the  under  side  of  the  mutules  of 
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the  cornice^  and  beneath  the  taenia  of  the  architrave,  under  the 
triglyphs. 

Gutter,  Cheneau,  Goviiere,  Fr.  :  any  small  open  watercourse ; 
a  channel  between  the  parapet  and  lower  border  of  a  roof,  or 
between  the  two  lower  borders  of  a  double  roof,  to  collect  the 
rain  water  and  conduct  it  to  the  openings  of  the  gurgoyles,  or 
of  vertical  pipes  by  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  earth.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  word  was  applied  to  the  pipes  as  well  as  to 
the  open  channels*. 

"  Omnes  gtUtents  plumbeas  xnagnso  turris  a  summitate  ejusdem  turris  per 
quas  aqua  pluvin  descendere  deberet  usque  ad  terram  extendere  faci&tis  et 
descendere ;  ita  quod  murus  dictas  turris,  per  aquam  pluvis  distillantem,  qui 
de  novo  est  dealbatus,  nullo  mode  possit  deperire.**    Bot.  Ubeimt.  25  h.  hi.  1241. 
^  pro  effuflione  le  gutUXy  ponderantes  29  petras  plumbi.*' 

Dorham  Hooaehold-book,  p.  267. 

"  pro  efirisione  22  per,  in  le  gutters  pro  stabulo.'*        ibid.,  p.  i$r. 
GvNiBCEUM,  GtnjBconxtis  *.  that  part  of  a  Greek  house  ap- 
propriated to  the  women. 

ABITACLE :  an  old  word  for  a  dwelling,  or  habita- 
tion ;  sometimes  applied  to  a  niche  for  a  statue. 
**  And  eke  in  ech  of  the  pinacles 
Weren  sondrie  habitades.*^  Chaucer,  fou  S80. 

Hacking,  in  walling  (according  to  Mr.  Nicholson)  is  used  in 
Scotland  to  denote  the  interruption  of  a  course  of  stone,  by  in- 
troducing another  course  upon  a  different  level,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  stones  to  complete  the  whole  thickness,  thus  fre- 
quently making  two  courses  at  one  end  of  the  wall,  of  the  same 
height  with  one  course  at  the  other  end.  The  last  stone  laid  in 
one  height  is  frequently  notched  to  receive  the  first  stone  of  the 

*  See  Ooteyria,  Guttorium,  Guttera,  Gutteria,  &c.    Ducange. 
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other,  where  the  change  of  level  commences.  This  practice  is 
of  frequent  use  in  mediaeval  masonry. 

Haoioscope.     (See  Squint.) 

Hall,  Salle,  Salon,  Fr.,  Sala,  Ital.,  SSor^aat,  ©aat,  Gee.  :  the 
principal  apartment  in  the  houses  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was 
used  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  in  which  the  meals  were 
served ;  it  was  generally  on  the  ground-floor,  though  sometimes 
on  the  second  story.  Some  Norman  and  Early  English  houses 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  little  else  than  the  hall.  The  earliest 
existing  specimens  are  of  the  twelfth  century;  none  of  these  retain 
their  original  roofs  or  fittings,  but  some  of  them  are  divided  by 
rows  of  pillars  and  arches  into  three  alleys,  like  the  body  and 
aisles  of  a  church.  At  this  period  the  hall  was  very  commonly 
on  the  second  story,  the  approach  to  it  being  by  an  external 
staircase.  From  the  fourteenth  century  downwards  numerous 
examples  remain,  many  of  which  are  very  large  and  stately.  Of 
Decorated  work,  one  of  the  finest  is  that  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  palace  (a  ruin),  at  Mayfield,  Sussex;  the  roof  of 
this  was  supported  on  stone  arches,  reaching  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  room,  which  are  still  standing ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment is  also  partially  adopted  at  the  Mote,  Ightham,  Kent, 
where  the  hall  is  also  of  Decorated  date.  Another  good  example 
remains  at  Penshurst  place,  Kent,  which  has  an  open  timber 
roof.  At  Nursted  court,  in  the  same  county,  there  existed  a 
few  years  ago  a  hall  of  the  same  date,  with  a  massive  open  roof, 
supported  by  wooden  pillars ;  and  one  of  a  very  similar  charac- 
ter, but  plainer,  still  remains  at  Temple  Balsall,  Warwickshire  '• 
Of  the  Perpendicular  style,  halls  are  very  abundant ;  the  noblest 
of  them  is  that  at  Westminsters,  but  many  of  the  others  are 

*  The  refectory  of  a  monastery  was  the  of  William    Rufus,  but  they  were   so 

hall:    that    at    Malvern    abbey  was   of  much  altered  and  cased  in  the  reign  of 

Decorated  date,  with  a  very  fine  open  Richard  II.,  when  the  present  roof  was 

root    (See  Plate  123.)    The  hall  of  the  put  on,  that  they  have  lost  almost  all 

abbey  manor-house    at    Sutton  Court-  traces  of  the  earlier  style.     Portions  of 

ney,  Berks,  is  also  of  this  period.    (See  Norman   work    were    brought  to   light 

Plate  175.)  during  the  recent  alterations  and  repairs. 

■  Considerable  parts  of  the  walls  of  (See  a    notice  of  these    discoYeries  in 

Westminster  Hall  are  the  original  work  Archaolooia,  toL  xxtL) 
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very  fine:  Eltham  palace,  Kent;  Crosby  hall,  London;  Hamp- 
ton court;  Athelhampton  hall,  Dorsetshire  (Plate  178) ;  many 
of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  several  of  the  inns  of 
court  in  London,  &c.  These  all  have  open  timber  roofs,  con- 
siderably ornamented. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  hall  was  at  one  end,  where,  in 
those  which  retain  traces  of  the  original  fittings,  a  space  is 
parted  ofi*  by  a  screen  extending  across  the  whole  width,  and 
supporting  a  gallery  above ;  there  was  usually  an  external  door 
at  one  end,  sometimes  at  both  ends,  of  this  space,  and  most 
frequently  double  doors  in  the  middle,  communicating  with  the 
kitchen,  butteries,  and  other  parts  of  the  house ;  in  the  screen 
were  doors  leading  into  the  body  of  the  haU.  At  the  upper 
end,  a  portion  of  the  floor,  called  the  Dais,  was  raised  one  or 
two  steps  above  the  rest,  on  which  the  principal  table,  or  ''  high 
board,''  where  the  host  and  his  superior  guests  sat  at  meals,  was 
placed;  the  chief  seat  was  in  the  middle,  next  the  wall,  com- 
manding a  view  down  the  room^.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor 
there  was  often  an  open  hearth  for  a  fire,  the  smoke  from  which 
escaped  through  a  louvre  on  the  top  of  the  roof,  but  sometimes 
fire-places  were  formed  in  the  side  walls.  At  one  end,  and 
sometimes  at  both  ends  of  the  dais,  in  halls  of  Perpendicular 
date,  was  a  large  bay-window,  in  which  the  "  cup-board,'*  or 
buffet,  was  placed.  Most  of  these  arrangements  remain  in  use 
in  the  halls  of  the  universities.  The  walls,  especially  on  the 
dais,  were  frequently  lined  for  some  part  of  their  height  with 
wainscoting,  and  an  ornamental  canopy  was  fixed  over  the 
principal  seat;  they  were  abo  sometimes  hung  with  tapestry  or 
carpeting,  and  a  set  of  hangings  of  this  kind  was  occasionally 
called  a  Hall  or  Halltno. 

Halltnos,  Aula,  Auksum,  Lat.  :  the  hangings  of  the  hall. 
(See  Dosel.) 

Halpacb,  Halfpace,  Hautbpacb,  Estrade,  Fa. :    a  raised 

^  The  chief  seat  in  the  hall  of  the     what  resembling  a  stall  in  a  church ;  the 
mrchbishop's  palace  at  Mayfield  is  at-     back  is  canred  with  diaper-work, 
tached  to  the  wall;  it  is  of  stone,  some- 
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ffoor  in  a  bay-window^  before  a  fire-place^  or  in  similar  situa- 
tions ;  the  floors  in  sucb  places  are  often  a  step  higher  than  the 
rest  in  oM  English  houses :  the  dais  in  a  hall :  also  a  raised 
stage  or  platform,  and  a  landing  in  a  flight  of  stairs :  Cotgrave 
renders  "  doubles  marches,  rests^  or  breathing  steps,  the  broad 
steps  of  a  halfe-pace  staire/'     (See  Footpacb  and  Dais.) 

*'  A  great  carrall  wyndow  .  .  .  and  a  hal-pace  under  fote  new  nutde  and 

new  jojsted  and  bourded" '^  a  halpas  made  before  the  chymney  in  the  same 

chambre'' ^  It'm  made  xxiij  square  steppes  w*  ij  halpacs  in  the  kyng's 

garden.'  Bepeneiona  done  within  the  Kyng's  Tow  of  London,  temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

Bajley'a  Hist,  of  the  Tower,  Yol.  1.  Appendix. 

"  And  there  was  made  from  the  west  doore  to  the  Quere  doore  of  the  Churche 
equall  with  the  highest  step,  a  haiUepace  of  tymber  of  xii  fote  broade,  that  the 
Kyng  and  the  ambassadors  might  be  sene.*' 

HaU'a  Chronicle,  x  Teare  of  H.  VIII.,  p.  694  of  Reprint,  4to.  1809. 

''  On  the  aultare  was  a  deske  or  kalpace,  whereon  stode  a  patible  of  the 
crucifix  of  fine  golde,  with  an  Image  of  the  Trinitie,  an  image  of  our  Lady,  and 
twelve  other  images,  all  fine  golde  and  precious  stones,  twoo  paire  of  candel- 
Btickes  of  fine  golde,  with  Basens,  Crewettes,  Paxes,  and  other  omamentes." 

Ibid.,p.  «o«. 

Hammer-beam  :  a  beam  very  frequently  used  in  the  princi- 
pals of  Gothic  roofs.  The  epithet^  at  least 
in  this  application  of  it^  is  modem.  Each 
principal  has  two  hammer-beams,  as  a  a, 
which  occupy  the  situation  of  a  tie-beam,  but 
they  do  not  extend  across  the  whole  width 
of  the  roof.  The  ends  of  hammer-beams 
are  often  ornamented  with  heads,  shields, 
or  foliage,  and  sometimes  with  figures; 
those  of  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  are  carved  with  large 
angels  holding  shields;  sometimes  there  are  pendants  under 
them,  as  at  the  hall  of  Eltham  palace.     (See  Roof.) 

Handiron.     (See  Andiron.) 

Hanging  style  :  the  style  of  a  door  or  shutter  to  which 
the  hinges  are  fastened.     (See  Style.) 

Haunch  or  an  Arch,  Fianco  dell'  arco,  Ital.  :  the  part 
between  the  vertex  and  the  springing.  In  our  early  writers,  as 
Moxon,  &c.,  the  hanse  was  the  lower  part  of  the  arch,  from  the 
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impost  upwards,  sometimes  including  the  spandrel ;  and  the  upper 
part  to  the  vertex  was  called  the  scheam  firom  the  Italian  jcAieno. 

"Thii  arch  wu  figured  nusoiirie  on  water  Ublea,  with  hannmi  receinng: 
pillers  wrapped."  H»iri  chrontci*,  reprint,  p.  7M. 

Haunch  or  Hakbb  of  a  door :  the  arch  which  in  a  wooden 
doorway  ia  often  placed  under  the  hntel.  This  is  plidn  from 
Higins',  who,  after 
translating  "  Ante- 
pagmenta,  the  doore 
poitei"  and  "hyper- 
thymm,  superlimina- 
re,  the  upper  poat  in  a 
door,  juBt  over  i^airat 
the  threahoii,  the 
brow  peece :  the  tran- 
tom  or  ttntell  qf  a 
doore,"  proceeds  to 
"  Supercilium ;  gw}d 
ipeit  ostiorum  atUepag- 
meniu,  sub  ipso  tuper- 
iimmari  imponitur,  the 
hmueofadoor."  Thus 
taking  hia  own  trans- 
lations of  the  words, 
the  hatue  was  attach- 
ed to  the  door  posts, 
and  under  the  lintel, 
and  the  last  article  has  shewn  that  haunch  is  the  curve  or  span- 
drel of  an  arch.  Hence  it  must  be  the  arch  or  spandrel  in 
question.  An  example  c£  it  ia  shewn  in  the  annexed  cut,  which 
also  fumisheB  a  specimen  of  the  large  projecting  wooden  orna- 
mental BBACEETB  OF  BFURS,  of  which  SO  many  are  found  at  York. 

Header,  BotUi»se,Y«..,  @ttecNT,G-ER. :  a  brick  or  stone,  of  which 
the  longest  dimension  is  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.   (See  Bbick.) 

I  See  Willli'  Arch.  NonietiElitiire  of      NomencUtoF  of   Adriui  Jnniui,  Loud. 
tb«  Middle  Ago,  p.  60.     Higini,  the      15B5,  p.  213. 
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Hbil,  Ytfile:  to  cover.     (See  Hilinq.) 
"  It«m  y  eusMhjiiTS  Myd  with  grene  relTet." 

Cnugk wd«ur  AceoanU.  U71    (BafiBiBiiiUi,f.Ut.) 

Helix,  Helices.     (See  Caulicoli.) 

Hbrrino-bone  Work,  <arete  de  poition,  Fr.  :  maaonry  in 
whicli  tbe  stooes  are  laid  aslant  iuatead  of  being  bedded  flat ;  it 
is  very  commonly  found  in  rough  walling,  as  at  Tarn  worth  castle, 
plate  108,  and  occasionally,  in  the  Norman  style,  in  aahlar  work. 
It  is  more  frequent  in  the  Norman  than  any  other  8tyle,'but 
it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  the  date  of  a  building. 
It  is  sometimea  found  introduced  in  the  walls  in  bands,  apparently 
for  ornament,  but  it  has  often  been  manifestly  adopted  for  con- 
Tenience,  in  order  to  enable  ,  ->^  ■\  -i  -i\o>rSr 
the  workmen  to  level  off  the  '  [_^lJ-(lf%/llM-. 
work  at  each  course,  which  .'~  C"- X5\l7^ir^V^^ 
could  not  well  be  done  in  any  H^^^ 
other  way  with  stones  of  ir-  '  ;,  J/'ja 
regular  shapes  and  sizes;  in 
herring-bone  work,  by  varying  the  inclination  of  the  stones,  it 
ia  easy  to  preserve  a  level :  the  interior,  or  backing,  of  Roman 
walla  is  often  of  irregular  herring-bone  work,  formed  in  thia 
way.     (See  Masonry.) 

Herse,  l^tanu,  l^rtt,  ^axtt,  Herae,  Fr.  :  a  portcullis,  so 
called  &om  its  resemblance  to  a  firame-work  termed  hereia, 
often  fashioned  like  a  harrow,  whereon  lighted  candles  were 
placed  in  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  at  the 
obsequies  of  distinguished  persona.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council,  iv.  270,  is  an  order  respecting  Berwick,  that  "ordi- 
nance be  made  for  the  amendment  and  reparacion  of  the 
walles,  dyches,  barrera,  grates,  greces,  yates,  and  keree  of  the 
aeide  towne  of  Berewyk,  ruynouse  and  defectyf,  itnd  not  defen- 
«ble."  The  entrance  gateways  of  many  castles  were  defended 
by  two  portcullises,  as  at  Warwick  castle,  where  one  of  them  is 
at  this  time  lowered  every  night,  for  greater  security.  Higins, 
in  the  version  of  Junius'  Nomendator,  1585,  renders  "  eataracla, 
a  port  duse  or  percullice,  la  herse  ou  le  gril  d'tme  potie  de  la 
Kk 
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ville,'*  Also  a  frame  set  over  the  coffin  of  a  person  deceased^ 
and  covered  with  a  pall ;  it  was  usually  of  light  wood-work^  and 
appears  in  many  instances  to  have  been  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  church,  to  be  used  when  occasion  required.  There  is  a 
brass  frame  of  a  similar  kind  over 
the  effigy  of  Richard,  earl  of  War- 
wick, in  the  Beauchamp  chapel  at 
Warwick,  which  is  called  a  herse 
in  the  contract  for  the  tomb ;  there  is  also  one  of  iron  over  an 
ancient  tomb  in  Bedell  church,  Yorkshire. 

**  Also  they  shall  make  in  like  wise,  and  like  latten,  a  hearse  to  be  dressed 
and  set  upon  the  said  stone,  over  the  image,  to  beare  a  covering  to  be  or- 

deyned.**  ContrMt  for  tomb  of  Richard  Beaaehamp,  Bar!  of  Warwick*  temp.  H.  VI. 

The  funeral  herse  {Hercia,  Lat.,  Chapelle  ardente,  Fr.,  Cata- 
falcOf  Ital.,)  of  the  middle  ages,  was  a  temporary  canopy  covered 
with  wax  lights,  and  set  up  in  the  church ;  the  coffin  was  placed 
under  the  herse  during  the  funeral  ceremonies ;  and  when  the 
body  was  brought  from  a  distance,  other  herses  were  also  set  up 
in  the  churches  in  which  it  was  stationed  at  intervals  during  the 
journey.  For  example,  herces  were  prepared  to  receive  the  body 
of  Anne,  the  queen  of  Richard  the  Second,  at  Wandsworth, 
S.  Mary-overie,  S.  Paul's,  and  Westminster  abbey.  The  herse 
was  an  elaborate  and  expensive  structure,  sustaining  an  im- 
mense number  of  wax  tapers  of  different  forms,  and  having  be- 
fddes  a  complete  architectural  character  given  to  it  by  taber- 
nacle work  and  images  moulded  in  wax,  in  addition  to  the  rich 
and  costly  silks,  velvets,  fringes,  and  banners  with  which  it  was 
covered.  The  minute  and  technical  accounts  which  remain  of 
many  of  these  herses  enable  us  to  describe  the  general  structure, 
and  even  the  ^ames  of  its  parts,  as  follows.  The  plan  was  gene- 
rally square,  and  the  machine  therefore  sustained  by  four  great 
posts.  Anne  of  Cleves  however,  in  1557,  had  an  hexagonal  herse 
on  six  posts,  and  Queen  Mary  in  1558,  as  well  as  the  queen  of 
Spain  in  1555,  had  an  '^  eight  squared*  herse.  These  posts  were 
covered  with  velvet  or  ornamented  with  wax- work,  and  they 
carried  a  canopy  or  ceiling  tarmed  the  Mqfesty,  made  (in  the 
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example  of  Anne  of  Cleves)  of  '^xii  elnes  of  double  tapheta  lyned 
with  buckeram,  wrought  with  the  Dome"  (i.  e.  doom  or  last 
judgment)  ''and  iiij  Evangelists  in  fyne  golde."  This  had  a 
VALENCE  of  rich  silk  round  it  deeply  fringed  and  embroidered 
with  arms  and  mottoes.  The  valence  was  often  surmounted  with 
tabernacle  work  and  images  in  wax^  and  above  these  were  rows 
of  tapers  in  branches^  and  abundance  of  little  flags  or  pencells 
and  paper  scutcheons  of  arms.  Above  all  this  decoration  were 
placed  the  principals^  which  were  high  turrets  or  pinnacles  of 
wax- work,  flxed,  one  on  the  top  of  each  of  the  posts,  and  one 
higher  than  the  rest  (the  chief  principal)  was  in  the  centre. 
The  outer  principals  were  connected  to  the  central  one  by  a 
kind  of  flying  buttresses  called  ratchements,  and  to  both  j9rtn- 
cipals  and  ratchemenis  were  attached  abundance  of  branches  or 
boughs  carrying  tapers,  so  that  the  total  number  of  lights  on  the 
canopy  of  the  herse  was  often  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand. 
And  as  each  principal  was  garnished  with  housings  or  taber- 
nacles with  images,  and  waxen  angels  were  also  stuck  in  abund- 
ance upon  every  available  part,  more  than  three  hundred  angels 
and  other  images,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  scutcheons, 
banners,  &c.,  are  enumerated  in  the  descriptions  of  these  curious 
machines  which  the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to 
develope  farther*. 

^  Item,  Magistro  Roberto  de  Golebroke,  pro  merexnio  ad  hercias  Domin» 
Begmse,  apud  Westmonasterium,  et  apud  fratres  Prsedicatores,  et  pro  aliis 
necessariis  circa  dictas  herci€U,  die  anniversarii  ReginsB,  lzxv«.  ijc^.'' 

Aeoonnta  of  Execaton  of  Qaaen  Eleanor,  A.D.  1S91. 

"  Uppon  the  thirteenth  of  December  the  body  of  Queene  Mary  was  honour- 
Hi 
»  The    following   authorities  may  be       1572,  Nichols'  lUtutratiofu    of  Jncient 

consulted  for  printed  copies  of  ancient  Manners,  p.   65,      See  also  **  Diary  of 

documents.    Herses  of  Anne,  queen  of  Henry  Machyn/'  Camden   Soc.,  1S48, 

BichaLrdIL,A.D.lS9^.Gough,Sep.Mon.,  passim ;  Devon's  Issues  of  the   Exche- 

ToL  L     Of  Henry  VIL,  A.D.  1485,  and  quer,  pp.  325. 326. 376  ;   Willis's  Archi- 

Queen  Mary,  A.D.  1558,  Leland,  ColL,  tectural  Nomenclature,  p.  73,  &c.,  &c. 

t  4.  p.  303,  and  t  5.  p.  309.    Of  Anne  of  The  herse  of  wax  for  King  Henry  lY. 

Cleres,  A.D.   1557,  Excerpta  Historica,  cost  2002.;  66  cwt.  of  wax  was  employed 

p.  803,  (the  most  minute  of  all  the  de-  in  fitting  up  the  principal  herse  of  Anne, 

fcriptions.)      Of  Abbot  Islip,  (with  an  queen  of  Richard  II.,  of  which  about  22 

engraying,)  A.D.    1532,  Vetusta  Monu-  cwt.  was  used  for  the  tapers,  and  the  re- 

wtiuia,  yoL  it.  Of  the  earl  of  Derby,  A.D.  mainder  for  the  architectural  ornaments. 
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ably  oonye  jed  firom  Saint  Jeames,  where  she  died,  to  the  Abbey  of  Westmin- 
Bter,  &  there  placed  under  a  rich  HerHt  where  it  remayned  that  night '." 

HRTWud'fl  Annals  of  Q.  Elixth.,  p.  IS. 

Hexastyle^  H&voHyle,  Fa.^  Esastylo,  Ital.  :  a  portico  which 
has  six  columns  in  firont. 

High  Altar  :  the  principal  altar  of  a  churchy  (see  p.  13^  above;) 
the  other  altars  were  sometimes  termed  low  altars  to  distinguish 
them^  or  secondary  altars^  more  usually  ksser  altars. 

"1453.     Paid  for  nettys  for  the  Itrwe  alters 1454.    For  mending  the 

canope  at  the  hey  awter 1505.    For  lereUing  the  low  oAar... in  the  south 

diapel "  Cburchnardeni*  Aoeoanta»  Walberawick.  ( Oardner'a  Donwieh,  p.  162.) 

^  Item  6  Yestimenta  de  Say  et  6  albas  cum  oorporalibus  pro  aecundis  al- 

taribus/*  InYentory  of  AU  Sonli,  Ozf.,  fifte«nili  c«nt  Oatch,  CoU.  Car.  iL  269. 

Where  the  chapels  annexed  to  a  church  were  termed  chan- 
cels, the  principal  chancel,  which  contained  the  high  altar,  was 

sometimes  called  the  high  chancel. 
**  Item  of  mennys  almesse  zevyn  unto  y*  tabyll  of  alabastyr  at  ye  hyqh  etuter 

yn  y*  hygh  chauneell  iiij./i.  xij.«.  s^d. for  the  old  organs  over  SeyM 

Johne  chauneell  yL<.  Yujxiy 

Charahwinknt'  Awonnta,  8.  Marj,  Sandwich,  A.D.  \Ui.  (Boys,  p.  S60.) 

HiLiNo,  i^SlSi^S  *  theooveringorroof  of  a  building.   The  word 
is  also  sometimes  corruptly  used  for  aisle.  (See  Heil  and  Aisle.) 
''  And  alle  the  houses  ben  hiled, 
Halles  and  chambres, 

With  no  leed  but  with  love."  pien  FiooghDum*!  TUion,  SW6. 

*"  Al  y-hyled  with  leed 

Lowe  to  the  stones.^*  ^^^  Plooghnum'a  Creed,  SSS. 

*'  Hyflyn  tit  coueren,  OperiOy  tego^  vtio^  Prompt,  put. 

"  And,the  seyde  William  shall  fynde  all  maner  waylls,  yre  gare,  bredying, 
(iron  gear  and  boarding)  hdying^  wallying,  and  mason's  work  there  to  longing.* 

Indoitari  at  SaliaVuiy,  144i^  in  the  posseeeion  of  Robert  Benson,  Biq.,  Recorder  of  Seliebory. 

IfiNDOo  Architecture.     (See  Indian.) 

HiNOE^  l^englft  Gimmet,  Gonrf,  Fa.,  Ganghero^  Arpiane,  Car- 
dine,  Ital.^  S^urengel/  J^an^t,  Ger.  :  the  joints  on  which  doors, 
gates,  &;c.,  turn.  During  the  middle  ages,  even  at  an  early 
period,  they  were  frequently  made  very  conspicuous,  and  were  or- 
namented with  scrolls  :  several  of  the  illuminations  of  Csedmon's 
metrical  Paraphrase  of  Scripture  History,  which  is  considered  to 
have  been  written  about  the  year  1000,  exhibit  doors  with  or- 
namental hinges^  and  another  is  represented  in  an  illumination 

^  ArchaeoLfTol.  zny.  Plates  58,  74^80,  89,  01. 
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in  a  Pontifical  at  Bouen^  written  at  about  the  same,  or  a  rather 
earlier  periods  No  hinges  of  earlier  date  than  the  Norman 
style  can  be  referred  to,  and  they  are  not  often  met  with  so  old ; 
they  are  to  be  found  on  the  (inner)  west  door  at  Woking  church, 
Surrey,  and  at  Compton,  Berks  (Plate  97) ;  at  this  period  they 
have  not  in  general  much  scroll-work  attached  to  them,  and 
the  turns  are  often  very  stiff;  the  principal  branches  at  the 
head  of  the  hinge  frequently  represent  the  letter  C.  In  the 
Early  English  style,  hinges  were  often  ornamented  with  most 
elaborate  and  graceful  scroll-work,  nearly  covering  the  door, 
and  this  was  sometimes  further  enriched  with  leaves  on  the 
curls,  and  occasionally  with  animals'  heads ;  the  nails  also  were 
made  ornamental,  and  the  main  bands  were  stamped  with  various 
minute  patterns  (Plate  97) ;  good  specimens  of  this  kind  may 
be  seen  at  S. Alban's  abbey,  and  S.George's  chapel,  Windsor; 
the  south  door  of  Sempringham  church,  Lincolnshire ;  the  doors 
of  the  chapter-house  of  York 
minster ;  the  south  door  of 
Durham  cathedral ;  Farring- 
don  and  Ufi&ngton  churches, 
Berks,  &c.  In  plain  buildings, 
Early  English  hinges  were  fre- 
quently devoid  of  all  ornament, 
or  had  the  ends  terminating  in 
simple  curls,  with  a  few  small  '^•^"'  "^ 

branches  on  each  side  of  the  main  band.  In  the  Decorated, 
style  they  continued  to  be  occasionally  used  of  the  same  elaborate 
kind,  with  little  if  any  variation,  except  occasionally  in  the 
character  of  the  leaves  on  the  scrolls ;  of  this  description  fine 
examples  exist  on  the  doors  of  the  hall  in  Merton  college,  Oxford : 
ornamental  hinges  were  by  no  means  so  common  in  this  style  as 
in  the  Early  English,  the  increased  use  of  wood  panellings  and 
tracery  having  in  great  measure  superseded  such  kind  of  deco- 
rations. In  the  Perpendicular  style  they  are  rarely  ornamented, 
except  on  plain  doors,  and  then  have  usually  only  a  fleur-de-lis, 

'  ArchsoL,  toI.  xxt.  Plate  30. 
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or  some  mmilar  decoration,  at  the   eada  of  the  strap.     (See 

DOOB.) 

"  For  xz*  pair  henge  t(st  dores,  for  xn  pair  hoke." 

AocoBptbiMUotLUUaSuliuaHllI,  tOthHtiUT  Vlll.    Oiga'! Sullglk,  p.  ItC 

"  Item,  paide  for  hobes  and  hengUt  unto  the  SkolehouM  dore,  with  a  key : 
and  for  nailM  to  the  nme  dore,  4dl."    '»ri*  *««- «  wigioft,  Unwimiii™,  a.d.  \«7. 

HiF,  Croupe,  Fb.  :  the  external  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  tro  doping  sides  or  skirts  of  a  roof, 
irhich  have  their  vall-plates  running  in 
different  directions :  thus,  when  a  roof 
has  the  end  sloped  back,  instead  of  finish- 
ing with  a  gable,  the  angles  (AB-BC)  are  " 
the  hips ;  the  pieces  of  timber  in  these 
angles  are  called  hip-rafters  {Arftiera,  Fa.),  and  the  tiles  with 
which  they  are  covered  are  called  hip-tiles.  The  internal  angles 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  sides  are  termed  the  vaileyM, 
w  hether  the  latt^  be  horizontal  or  sloping,  and  the  piece  of 
timber  that  supports  a  sloping  valley  is  termed  the  valley  riffier. 

HiF-KKOB">,  ®iebclhto))f,  Geb.  :  a  pinnacle,  finial,  or  other 
similar  ornament,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hips 
of  a  roof,  or  on  the  point  of  a  gable.  On 
eccleai&stical  edifices,  previous  to  the  Refor- 
mation, crosses  were  usually  fixed  in  these 
ntuations,  but  on  other  buildings  ornaments 
of  various  kinds  were  used ;  when  applied  to 
gables  with  barge-boards,  the  lower  part  of 
the  hip-knob  frequently  terminated  in  a  pen- 
dant.    (Plate  86.) 

HoLT-WATZR  Stokb,  Holt-watee  Stocs,  Benilier,  Fb.  :  the 
stone  stoap,  vat,  or  font,  or  other  receptacle  for  holy  water, 
placed  near  the  entrances  of  churches.     (See  Stoop.) 

".There  ma  two  &ire  Hallewater  itonei  belonging  to  the  abey  church  of 
I>aTTeame,  all  of  verie  &iie  Uewe  marble  :  the  &irest  of  them  etoode  within 
the  north  churche  dour,  over  against  the  nid  dour,  being  wiowghte  in  tha 
oomor  of  the  pillar,  etc"  Bit- otD,rt™,p.M. 

«  Thi»  tenn  is  not  a  yeiy  correct  one  u  t  hipptd-rorf  ii  qniW  diMinct  btm  a 
wbm  applied  to  an  ornament  on  a  gatie,     gahU-rv^. 
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Tett  ThomsB   Hilton.   1428 — ^^*  Sepeliendum modicum  infra  ostium 

ftustnle,  juxta  le haLiwaUr  faU**  Teit. Ebor., 4U. 

Hood-moulding  :  the  projecting  moulding  over  the  heads  of 
arches^  otherwise  called  Dripstone^  which  see. 

Hospital,  anciently  an  alms'  house  for  poor^  aged^  or  sick 

persons^  and  not  for  the  sick  only^  as  in  the  modem  acceptation 

of  the  word. 

"^  Hospitiimi  publicum.  VhMpital.  An  hotpUaU  or  place  to  receive  all 
oomen,  passengers  or  ghests  ;  a  spitUehotue  :  a  place  of  releefe  for  poore  peo- 
ple   Nosocomium,  L'enfermerie,    An  haspUall  or  spitUe  for  the  sicke 

or  diseased."  Higim,  NomeneUtor,  p.  181. 

HosTBii^  Hotellerie,  Fn.,  Osteria,  Ital.  :  an  inn^  a  house  of 

entertainment  for  travellers  and  others. 

^  Herberwed  hjm  at  an  hattrie^ 
And  to  the  hostiler  called.** 

Piers  Plooghman'i  ViaioD,  11514. 

Hour-glass-stand  :  a  bracket  or  firame 
of  iron  for  receiving  the  hour-glass,  which 
was  often  placed  near  the  pulpit,  subse- 
quent to  the  Reformation,  and  especially 
during  the  Commonwealth.  Specimens 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  coimtry 
churches,  as  at  Wolvercot  and  Beckley,] 
Oxfordshire,   and  Leigh  church,  Kent;  u*,fcck««k.E««. 

they  are  common  in  some  districts,  but  rare  in  others. 

Housing  :  a  tabernacle,  or  niche  for  a  statue. 

"In  and  about  the  same  tombe,  to  make  xiv  principal  housings,  and  under 
every  principall  housing  a  goodly  quarter  for  a  scutcheon  of  copper  and  gilt,  to 

be  set  in.**      Cont  for  th«  Tomb  of  Rich.  B«Mcluunp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  Dogd.  Warwidulilxt. 

"  the  housing  full  of  backewines.*'  (t.  e.  babewyns,  grotesque  images.) 

Lydgate'i  Troj. 

"  Item,  on  ev'ye  principall  betwene  the  ij  uppre  storyes  was  iij  momers  sett 
in  a  gylte  howsinge  with  gylte  bootresses." 

HersM  of  Lady  Anno  of  CloTea.    A.D.  1567.     (Szoerpta  Hiatoriea,  p.  SOS.) 

"  jmages,  hotuyngs,  baces  p'r  le  dc*s  ymages,  3  cwt  1  qr.  16  lbs."  (of  wax.) 

Heroe  of  Anne,  Qaoen  of  Biohard  n.  A.D.  ISM.  (Ooogii,  Sep.  Mon.,  toL  L  p.  170.) 

Housing  is  also  a  shallow  excavation  in  a  piece  of  wood  or 
stone,  for  the  insertion  of  some  part  of  the  extremity  of  another 
in  order  to  fasten  the  two  together,  or  "  house  them  together,^'  as 
the  phrase  goes. 


^ 
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Hovel  :  a  shed  open  at  the  sides  and  covered  over  head;  the 
word  is  hence  used  for  tabernacles  or  niches  for  images. 

''  £t  auxi  ferront  Tabernacles  appeles  Hovels  ove  (avec)  gabletz  de  dit  Metall 
endorrez  as  (auz)  Testes  (des  images)  ore  doable  jambes  a  chescune  partie.** 

ContiMt  for  Tomb  of  Richard  II.    Weatminfter  Abb^j. 

^  Item,  for  mendjng  of  the  hoveU  on  Sent  Marten." 

CharehvardeiiA'Aocoiinta,  S.  ICartln's^Oatwieb,  A.D.  1624.  (Nicholl'i  Muiners  and  EzpenMa,  p.  STS.) 

Hutch  :  a  chest  or  locker  in  which  sacred  utensils^  &c.,  were 
kept. 

«  Mactra,  a  bin  for  bread,  a  bread  hutcL"  Higins,  Nomendator,  45. 

"The  which  chalice  lays  in  Trinity  Hutch:' 

AoooanU  of  Loath  Spire.    Arohaologia,  vol.  z.  p.  76. 

«<  Til  Pamelles  purfiU 
Be  put  in  hire  hvat^^  pien  Plooghman'a  Viakm,  SSI  8. 

Htpaethral  Temple^  HypHhre,  Pr.,  Tpeiro,  Ital.,  ^}^pat\)XO^, 
Oer.  :  a  name  given  to  a  temple^  of  which  some  part  of  the  cell 
was  open  to  the  sky ;  the  seventh  kind  of  temples^  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  Vitruvius.     (See  Temple.) 

Htperthtrum  (Vitruvius)  :  the  projecting  cornice  or  other 
mouldings  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  dressings  of  a  door 
in  Greek  and  Boman  architecture,  above  the  architrave.  In  the 
simplest  cases  it  is  omitted. 

Sometimes  its  extremities  project  beyond  the  return  of  the 
architrave,  and  are  supported  upon  consoles  or  ancones. 

Hypocaust,  Hypocauste,  Fr.,  Tpocausto,  Ital.  :  the  furnace  for 
wanning  the  houses  of  the  ancients,  or  for  heating  the  water  for 
their  baths :  it  was  a  vaulted  chamber,  formed  of  brick,  under 
the  lower  floor,  in  which  a  fire  was  made^  and  the  heat  was  con- 
veyed from  it  through  the  rooms  required  to  be  warmed  by 
earthen  pipes  (usually  square)  fixed  in  the  walls. 

Hypogeum,  Hypogie,  Fr.  :  any  subterranean  construction ; 
Vitruvius  employs  this  term  for  the  substructions  of  buildings 
when  below  the  surface.  But  in  modem  description  it  is  usually 
applied  to  excavated  apartments  and  chambers,  such  as  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  the  cemeteries  of  Etruria,  or  the  Christian 
catacombs.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  excavation  is  formed 
in  the  face  of  a  rock  so  that  the  floor  lies  at  about  the  level  of 
the  entrance,  the  term  cave  temple^  cavern,  (or  9peo$,)  is  used. 
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of  which  the  cave  temples  of  Hindostan  are  excellent  instances. 
In  Nubia  many  examples  occur  in  which  the  inner  apartments 
of  a  temple  are  thus  excavated^  and  the  atrium  and  other  front 
portions  constructed  in  fix)nt  of  the  rock.  Such  a  temple  is 
sometimes  termed  Aemispeos. 

Htpot&achelium^  Gorgerin,  Fe.,  CoUo,  Collarino,  Ital.,  @au^ 
len^aB,  Ger.  :  the  neck  or  frieze  of  the  capital  of  a  Tuscan  or 
Doric,  and  Greek  Ionic  column;  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft 
immediately  below  the  capital.     (See  woodcut  in  cymatium.) 

MAGE",  Imagerie,  Imager  Fr.,  Immagine,  Ital.,  S5ilb/ 
Ger.  :  this  term  was  formerly  applied  to  paintings  as 
well  as  statues,  and  a  sculptor,  and  sometimes  also  a 
painter,  was  called  an  imageour®.  Both  sculpture  and 
painting  were  extensively  employed  in  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  especially  in  churches ;  and  although  much  was 
destroyed  and  more  injured  in  this  country  at  the  Reformation, 
a  considerable  quantity  still  remains.  Examples  of  sculpture  are 
too  numerous  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  Ancient  paintings 
exist  in  Trinity  church,  Coventry;  Maidstone  and  Dartford, 
Kent ;  Beverstone,  Gloucestershire ;  Sutton  and  Tidmarsh, 
Berks;  Great  Bedwin,  Wilts;  Cassington,  Oxfordshire;  Wal- 
pole,  Norfolk;  Gloucester  cathedral;  the  galilee,  Durham  ca- 
thedral ;  and  various  other  churches,  but  most  of  them  are  in 

*  The  use  of  images  in  churches  was  taking  away  all  scandalous  pictures  out  of 

first  introduced  soon  after  the   second  churches  was  published  by  the  House  of 

council  of  Nice,  which  was  held  in  792;  Commons  in  August,  1641,  and  visitors 

previously  to  that  time  it  appears  plainly  were  sent  through  the  kingdom  to  carry 

"  as  well  as  from  the  opinion  of  Beda,  it  into   effect ;   the  journal  of  William 

and  the  esteem  that  the  Saxons  have  had  Dowsing,  one  of  these  emissaries,  has 

of  images,  and  their  use,  as  from  many  been  printed,  and  it  gives  a  striking  view 

other  notable  historical  evidences,  that  it  of  the  great  and  indiscriminate  destruc-K 

was  not  the  practice  of  those  times  either  tion   of  church   ornaments  which  they 

to  invocate  saints,  or  to  worship  their  effected.     It  has  been  reprinted  at  the 

images."— Suvely,  p.  241.— All  images  end  of  Wells'  Rich  Man's  Duty,  18mo« 

in  this  country  which  had  been  objects  of  Oxford,  1841. 

adoration  were  directed  to  be  destroyed  at  *  John  Brentwood,  the  artist  who  exe- 

the   Reformation,  and   the  others  were  cuted  the  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment, 

suffered  to  remain;   subsequently,  how-  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Beauchamp  chapel, 

ever,   the    Puritans   were    shocked    by  at  Warwick,  ii  called  a  "  steyner"  in  the 

their  continuance,  and  an  order  for  the  contract 

Ll 
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a  mutilated  conditionP.    The  statues  in  the  insides  of  buildings 
were  very  often^  if  not  usually,  painted  to  imitate  life. 

''  Item,  pro  cc  et  iiij.  florins,  ponderis  iij  marc,  emptb  de  mercatoribus  de 
Luka,  pro  imaginibiu  Reginse  deaurandis,  zxv.  li,  x«.*' 

Aeooonta  of  the  Bzeenton  of  Qaeen  Eleanor,  1291,  p.  118. 

^  Item,  Williekno  de  Hibemia,  in  perpacationem  xxv.  marc,  pro  factura 
quinque  imaginum  ad  Gruoem  de  Norhantona^  per  manum  propriam,  vj.  li. 

iy«.  iiijd"     Ibid.,  A.D.  ISM,  p.  187.    (See  an  engraying  of  one  of  theae  imagea  in  Plate  IM.) 

<<  He  sente  also  for  euery  ymageour 
Both  in  entayle  and  eueiy  portreyour 
That  coulde  wel  drawe  or  w*  colour  pejnte." 

Lydgate'e  Boke  of  Troje. 

^  To  paint  in  most  fine,  fidrest,  and  curious  wise,  four  images  of  stone  . .  • . 
with  the  finest  oyle  coloors,  in  the  richest,  finest,  and  freshest  clothings  that 
may  be  made,  of  fine  gold,  asure,  of  fine  purpure,  of  fine  white,  and  other  finest 
colours  necessary,  garnished,  bordered,  and  pondered  in  the  finest  and  curi- 

OUSest  wise."     contract  for  the  Tomb  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  Beanefaamp  Chapel  at 

Warwick,  in  Dogdale'a  Warwickshire. 

**  Finished  in  all  points,  as  well  in  ymagerie  work,  pictures  and  fynialls,  as 

otherwise."     contract  for  CoTentry  Croat,  Heame'a  Lib.  Niger,  iL  608. 

Impluvium,  the  cistern  in  the  central  part  of  the  court  or 
ATRIUM  of  a  Roman  house,  to  receive  the  rain  water. 

Impost,  Tmposte,  Fr.,  Imposta,  Ital.,  Stampftt,  Ger.:  in  the 
arches  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the  impost  is  marked  by  hori- 
aontal  mouldings,  of  the  nature  of  a  pilaster  capital,  and  in  the 
Italian  orders,  such  mouldings  are  usually  set  out  and  assigned  to 
each  order  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  different  architects.  Most 
writers  consider  the  word  to  mean  those  mouldings  only ;  but  it 
is  better  to  confine  it  to  its  abstract  or  mechanical  sense'',  which 
expresses  the  point  of  junction  between  the  arch  and  its  piers;  and 
to  designate  the  mouldings  as  impost  mouldings.  For  in  mediaeval 
architecture,  the  junction  of  the  arch  and  pier  mouldings  is  so 
curiously  varied,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  describe  these 

'  See  the  engravings  ofthe  paintings  in  imposta,  thus  defined  by  Milizia,  *'Pietra 

S.  Stephen's  chapel,  Westminster,  and  the  che  corona  nno  stipite,  nn  pilastro  o  un 

punted  chamber^pablished  by  the  Society  pi^dritto,e  sostiene  la  fascia  di  una  areata;" 

of  Antiquaries ;  and  those  of  the  paintings  and   again,  '*  iwipottaiura   degU  arehu" 

on  the  walls  of  S.  Mary's  chapel,  Strat-  '*Que1  luogonella  muragllA  doTe  gli  archi 

ford-on- Avon,  published  by  Fisher.    See  posano."  *'Impo8te...8ignifie  ce  sur  qaoi 

also  Schnebbelie's  Antiquary's  Museum,  un  arc  est  pos&"     Quatr.  de  Quincy> 

*  The  term  is  derired  from  the  Italian  Dictionaire  d'  Architecture. 
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jtmctarefl  wben  the  word  u  used  in  its  limited  sense.  The 
fiillowing  classification  is  deriyed  from  Professor  WLllia'  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages,  (ch.  3.) 

The  mmplett  impost  is  that  in  which  the  mouldings  of  the 
arch  are  continued  without  interruption 
down  the  pier,  as  in  fig.  A.  This  is  a 
eontimiout  impott.  It  is  employed  in  the 
monument  of  Fhilopappus,  at  Athens, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  medieval 
styles,  especially  the  later.  (Plates  99,  fig. 
2;  191,  fig.  1;  192,  fig.  2.) 

In  the  discotiUmwua  impost,  there  are 
neither  mouldings  nor  capital  to  mark  the 
impost  point.  But  the  pier  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent section  firom  the  arch,  and  the 
junction  of  the  two  is  managed  by  allow-  '■  '™-*"«—- 

ing  them  matually  to  die  against  each  other,  as  in  fig.  B,  (and 
in  Plate  99,  figs.  1,  5,  6.) 

The  imposts  in  which  horizontal  mouldings  are  employed,  are 


of  two  kinds.  The  first,  or  shafted  impost,  has  the  archimouldings 
different  £rom  those  of  the  pier,  as  in  fig.  C.     This  is  very  com- 
monly employed.    (Plates  191,  fig.  2;  192,  fig.  1.) 
The  second,  or  banded  impott,  fig.  D,  has  the  arch>mouldingi 
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the  same  as  those  of  the  pier,  so  that  the  impost  mouldings,  or 
capitals,  appear  as  a  band  or  ling  round  the  pier,  at  the  impost 
level.  This  impost  is  used  nearly  to  the  exdumon  of  every  other 
in  the  Italian  Gothic,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  Decorated 
period,  hoth  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

Sometimes  these  imposts  are  combined,  thus  in  fig.  E  the 
arch-moolding  abuts  with  a  i£»eontiuuou8 
iagKul  upon  the  piOT,and  beneath  is  placed 
a  banded  impott.  In  Plate  100,  fig.  2, 
from  Lowick,  a  £»coniiauou3  impott  is 
placed  above  a  thafted  impott ;  this  is  a 
very  common  combination. 

In  coHFouND  AKCHEs,  various  imposts 
are  given  to  the  difierent  arches,  as  in 
figs.  3  and  4,  Plate  100;  in  which  cou- 
tinuoos  imposts  alternate  with  shafted 
imposts,  or  in  fig.  8,  Plate  99,  where  con-  ■^-  "-— «f- 

tinuons  and  discontinuous  imposts  succeed  each  other  in  order. 

Incsktuu  opds  (Vitruvius),  a  mode  of  building  walls  used  by 
the  Romans,  in  which  the  stones  were  small  and  unhewn  ;  cor- 
responding with  the  modem  term,  "  rubble- work."  (See 
Habonbt.) 

Incised,  or  Ekokavbd  Slabs,  stone  or  alabaster  slabs,  with 
figures  engraved  on  them,  used  as  sepulchral  memorials,  called 
in  France  tombet  plates  de  pierre.  It  would  be  difScult  to 
attribute  confidently  the  priority  of  date  to  the  oae  of  these 
memorials,  or  to  that  of  sepulchral  brasses,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  both  were  generally  introduced  about  the  same 
period,  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that  both  were  the 
works  of  the  same  artificers,  and  used  indifferently  as  suited  the 
taste  or  fortune  of  individuals,  the  sepulchral  brass  being,  as  it 
would  appear,  the  more  costly,  as  well  as  more  durable  memorial. 
In  £nglan4,  incised  slabs  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  existed  in 
great  number,  the  prevalent  &8hion  being  to  use  the  brass, 
shaped  to  the  form  of  the  figure,  and  imbedded  in  a  cavity  in. 
the  slab,  whereby  the  cost  of  the  tomb  was  much  less  than  that 
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of  the  French  or  Flemish  brasses^  which  usually  were  formed  of 
large  sheets  of  metal^  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  slab. 
Specimens,  however,  are  not  deficient  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
probable  that  more  careful  research  regarding  this  kind  of 
monument,  hitherto  little  noticed,  would  shew  the  frequent  use 
of  such  memorials  in  England,  of  a  character  not  inferior  to 
works  of  the  kind  on  the  continent.  When  placed,  as  was 
usually  the  case,  so  as  to  form  a  portion  of  the  pavement  of  the 
church,  the  design  on  the  incised  slab  quickly  became  effaced ; 
its  original  beauty  being  destroyed,  the  slab  was  often  turned 
over,  when  a  renewal  of  the  pavement  or  other  cause  occurred 
for  its  being  disturbed,  and  the  reverse  was  dressed  to  form  part 
of  the  new-laid  floor :  occasionally,  however,  these  works  occur 
in  fair  preservation,  either  from  having  been  placed  on  altar- 
tombs,  or  affixed  as  mural  tablets.  The  most  ancient  example 
that  has  hitherto  been  noticed  is  the  memorial  of  one  of  the 
bishops  of  Wells,  existing  in  the  cathedral,  and  representing 
either  Will,  de  Byttone,  who  died  1264,  or  the  second  bishop  of 
that  name,  who  died  1274.  A  very  curious  memorial  of  a  person 
of  the  same  family  exists  at  Bitton,  in  Somersetshire,  and  has 
been  noticed  in  Archseol.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  437.  It  is  a  cross-legged 
figure  in  armour  of  mail,  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  greater  part  of  the  figure  being  represented  by 
incised  lines,  but  some  portions  are  in  very  low  relief.  An  early 
specimen,  which  may  pretty  confidently  be  assigned  to  William 
de  Tracy,  rector  of  Morthoe,  Devon,  in  1322,  is  a  slab  of  Pur- 
beck  marble,  on  which  his  figure  appears  vested  in  the  sacred 
garments ;  the  inscription  is  in  French,  and  the  accessory  or- 
naments are  chiefly  armorial.  The  earliest  instance  that  has 
been  noticed  bearing  a  date  is  the  incised  slab  at  Wyberton, 
Lincolnshire,  representing  Adam  de  Franton,  who  died  in  1325, 
and  Sibilla,  his  widow ;  the  inscription  is  here  also  in  French. 
Gough,  Sep.  Mon.  i.  89.  Two  interesting  representations  of 
the  armed  figure  may  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  of  Sir  John 
de  Wydevile,  grandfather  of  Elizabeth  the  consort  of  Henry 
VII.,  at  Grafton  Regis,  Northamptonshire,  he  died  1892 ;  the 
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other  of  Sir  Robert  de  Malvesyn,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, 1403,  preserved  at  Malveysyn  Bidware,  StaflFordshire.  The 
former  has  been  represented  in  GougVs  Sep.  Mon.,  ii.  282 ;  and 
Hartshome's  Discourse  on  Funeral  Mon.,  p.  38 ;  the  latter  in 
Shaw's  Hist.  Staff.,  i.  PL  xii.  Both  these  memorials  owe  their 
preservation  to  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  placed  on 
raised  altar-tombs.  From  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century  incised  slabs  are  of  more  common  occurrence;  Mn 
Bloxam,  however,  mentions  as  early  specimens  those  at  New- 
bold-on-Avon,  Warwickshire,  representing  GeoflBrey  Allesley, 
who  died  1401,  and  his  wife,  Alianore.  The  tomb  in  the  chan- 
cel of  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  of  John  Cherowin,  constable  of 
Porchester,  who  died  1441,  is  a  specimen  of  interest ;  and  one 
of  large  dimensions,  and  elaborate  decoration,  occurs  at  Hereford, 
in  the  undercroft  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  called  the  Golgotha,  firom 
its  having  been  the  charnel,  camaria,  or  domus  camaria,  the 
place  appropriated  for  the  decent  reception  of  disinterred  frag- 
ments of  the  bodies  of  the  defunct,  and  special  services  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls.  This  building  was  restored  in  1497,  by 
the  pious  exertions  of  the  individuals  represented,  Andrew  Jones, 
merchant,  of  Hereford,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  In  the  very 
curious  sepulchral  chantry  at  Malveysyn  Bidware,  is  preserved 
a  series  of  incised  slabs  firom  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  till  the 
disuse  of  such  memorials  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  to 
these  have  of  late  years  been  added  a  large  number  of  fairly 
designed  modem  representations  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  being 
incised  slabs  of  alabaster,  arranged  on  the  wall  around  this 
interesting  chapel.  Many  other  specimens  might  be  noticed,  as 
ia  Staffordshire,  at  Penkridge,  Standon,  and  Tettenhall;  in 
Derbyshire,  at  Croxhall,  Hartshorn,  Little  Wilne,  Duffield, 
Chellaston,  Swarkston,  Barlborough,  and  All  Saints,  Derby ;  in 
Nottinghamshire,  at  Strelly ;  in  Oxfordshire,  at  Drayton,  near 
Banbury ;  in  Shropshire,  at  Pitchford,  Beckbury,  and  Edgmond. 
Almost  every  county  in  England  presents  some  examples  of 
this  kind  of  tomb,  which,  firom  its  convenience,  was  not  un* 
firequently  used  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
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The  material  employed  for  incised  sepulchral  slabs  was  either 
the  Purbeck^  the  more  durable  kinds  of  common  marble  used  in 
England,  or  the  ordinary  stone  lised  for  pavements.  The  lines 
being  boldly  and  deeply  cut,  were  filled  up  with  black  mastic, 
more  conspicuously  to  mark  the  design ;  on  the  continent,  as  at 
S.  Denis  and  Cologne,  instances  are  still  found  where  mastic 
of  various  colours  was  used,  and  although  no  evidence  can  be 
^adduced  of  the  adoption  of  similar  ornament  in  England,  yet, 
firom  the  circumstance  that  such  a  fashion  existed  in  regard  to 
sepulchral  brasses,  it  is  probable  that  it  did  so  likewise  in  incised 
slabs.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  alabaster  of  Derby- 
shire was  extensively  worked  for  monumental  effigies,  and  ec« 
clesiastical  decoration,  that  material  was  most  frequently  em- 
ployed for  incised  slabs,  some  of  which  may  still  be  met  with  in 
the  central  counties  of  England  in  perfect  preservation. 

Of  the  immense  number  of  tombs  of  this  description  that 
existed  in  France,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  a  valuable  me- 
morial is  preserved  in  a  collection  of  drawings  made  about  1700, 
for  M.  de  Gkiignieres,  and  now  preserved  among  Gt)ugh's  Col- 
lections, in  the  Bodleian ;  of  these  many  have  been  engraved 
for  Montfaucon's  Monarchic  Fran9aise.  Comparatively  few  are 
now  to  be  found ;  but  at  Paris,  in  several  of  the  cathedrals  of 
France,  and  in  Normandy,  some  incised  slabs  of  beautiful 
character  may  be  found,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
curious  memorials  of  the  abbots  of  S.  Ouen,  at  Bouen,  and 
the  very  interesting  slabs  representing  the  architects  who  were 
engaged  upon  that  structure ;  the  first,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
in  the  construction  of  the  earlier  portion,  commenced  in  1818 ; 
succeeded  by  Alexander  de  Bemeval,  who  was  architect  to 
Henry  V.  of  England,  and  died  1440.  Gilbert,  in  his  account  of 
the  church  of  S.  Ouen,  and  Willemin,  in  his  Monumens  In6dits, 
have  given  representations  of  this  last  very  interesting  tomb. 
In  Bouen  cathedral  may  be  noticed  the  memorial  of  Etienne 
de  Sens,  archdeacon  of  Bouen,  1282,  represented  in  Deville's 
account  of  the  monuments  there.  In  the  exterior  court  of  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  at  Paris,  are  preserved  a  few  inciaed 
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slabs^  the  best  of  which,  formerly  at  S.  Genevieve,  the  memorial 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  chancellor  of  Noyon,  who  died  1850,  may  be 
cited  as  a  good  example  of  the  character  of  such  works  in  France 
at  that  period,  and  has  been  given  in  Shaw's  Dresses  and 
Decorations.  There  are  incised  slabs  also  at  Dijon ;  one  in  the 
Museum,  a  figure  in  armour  with  this  inscription:  ^'Raous  : 
chasoj  :  de  :  Laye  :  li :  escuiers  :  qui  :  fut  :  trespassed :  le  :  lundi : 
devant :  la :  feste  :  de  :  la :  seint :  Symon :  a  :  Jude  :''  1303 ;  othera 
in  the  cathedral,  some  with  male  armed  figures  on  them,  and 
others  with  female :  one  with  this  inscription ;  "  Margareta :  de  : 
Arcu  :  domina  de  Aguleyo,"  &c.,  1326 :  another,  ''  Sires  druyes 
chevaliers  sires  d'  aguyllei  qui  trespassa  le  jeudi  devant  la 
magdaleine  Van  de  grace  mcccxliii.'^  The  most  ancient  speci- 
mens that  have  been  noticed  are  the  figures  at  S.  Denis,  of  two 
abbots,  Adam  and  Peter,  not  indeed  coeval  with  the  decease  of 
the  persons  represented,  but  to  which  there  is  good  reason  for 
assigning  as  early  a  date  as  1260.  The  incised  slab  at  S.  Yved 
de  Braine,  representing  Robert  III.,  Comte  de  Dreux,  who  died 
1233,  bore  the  inscription  ''  letarovs  :  me  :  fecit  :"  as  appears 
by  a  drawing  in  the  volume  in  GougVs  collection,  above  men- 
tioned, entitled,  '*  Tombeaux  des  Princes  du  sang  Royal/' 

Both  in  England,  and  on  the  continent,  there  occurs,  in 
tombs  of  this  nature,  a  variety,  occasioned  by  the  partial  intro- 
duction of  a  material  of  diflferent  colour  or  quality,  as  white 
marble  upon  black,  inserted  in  casements  hollowed  out  on  the 
face  of  the  slab,  as  if  to  receive  a  sepulchral  brass ;  and  occa- 
sionally portions  of  the  design  of  an  incised  slab,  as  the  head, 
hands,  or  armorial  scutcheons,  are  of  brass,  inserted  in  cavities 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  France  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  inlay  the  head  and  hands  (the  flesh)  in  white  marble  or 
alabaster  in  stone  slabs,  frequently  of  a  dark  colour.  It  some- 
times happens  that  where  the  whole  of  the  engraving  is  worn 
away,  these  white  pieces  remain,  and  have  a  singular  appearance* 
In  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Hereford  are  some  tombs  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  now  much  defaced,  in  which  the 
figures  and  all  the  ornamental  parts  appear  to  have  been  of  white 
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marble  thus  inlaid  on  blacky  the  whole  design  being  graven  on 
the  former^  so  as  to  be  closely  analogous  to  the  fashion  of  in- 
serting on  the  face  of  a  slab  a  figure  and  ornaments  of  engraved 
metal.  There  are  also  indications  of  some  hard  white  composi- 
tion having  been  here  nm  into  the  cavities^  so  as  to  supply  the 
place  of  white  marble ;  Ijut  this  may  not  be  original,  and  deserves 
attention  only,  because  little  notice  having  hitherto  been  taken 
of  works  of  this  description,  the  comparison  of  other  specimens 
may  tend  to  supply  more  accurate  and  definite  information  as  to 
the  processes  that  were  made  available  in  their  execution'. 

Indian  Architecture  :  the  history  of  the  ancient  remains 
of  Hindostan  is  at  present  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  that 
no  decided  opinion  can  be  pronounced  ^vith  respect  to  it.  But 
as  the  subject  is  now  undergoing  examination,  and  fresh  data 
are  continually  fiimished,  there  is  every  hope  that  a  satisfactory 
result  may  be  ere  long  attained.  The  remains  consist  of  cave 
temples,  as  at  Elephanta  and  Ellora,  wholly  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock ;  of  pseudo-structural  temples,  like  the  Kailaqa  at 
Ellora,  in  which  not  only  the  apartments  are  excavated  from 
the  solid  rock,  but  are  also  fashioned  on  the  outside  into  the 
semblance  of  structures ;  and  lastly,  of  real  structures.  The  plan 
of  one  class  of  the  cave  temples,  called  Chaitya  caves,  bears 
a  most  singular,  but  accidental,  resemblance  to  a  Christian 
church,  terminating  in  an  apse,  and  having  side  aisles  separated 
by  rows  of  piers  on  each  side,  and  a  semicircular  aisle  behind 
the  apse.  There  is  even  a  transverse  gallery  at  the  entrance^ 
and  a  porch  resembling  the  narthex  in  front. 

Pillars  are  largely  used  in  all  kinds  of  Hindoo  architecture, 
but  their  forms  are  very  different  from  those  either  of  Egyptian 
or  Greek  art.  The  distinction  into  shaft,  base,  and  capital,  is 
often  wholly  obscured.  Great  use  is  made  of  a  kind  of  bracket 
which  projects  on  either  side  above  the  shaft  to  sustain  the 
architraves.  The  arch  is  wholly  unknown  as  a  structure,  although 
its  form  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  cave  temples,  where  it 

'  For  further  information  see  a  Manual       Rev.  £.  L.  Cutts,  and  a  valuable  Paper 
of  Sepulchral  Slabs  and  Crosses,  by  the      by  Mr.  Way  in  the  Arch.  Journal,  toL  vii. 

M  m 
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appears  as  a  horse-shoe  openings  having  a  hood-mould  round  it 
in  the  form  of  an  ogee. 

Besides  the  various  styles  of  Hindoo  architecture  properly  so 
called^  there  is  in  Hindostan  a  complete  series  of  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  Mahommedan  conquerors^  and  consisting  of 
mosques^  tombs  and  palaces. 

Plate  96  contains  a  few  characteristic  forms  of  columns.  For 
representations  of  buildings  the  reader  is  referred  to  Daniell's 
great  work  on  the  Architecture,  Sec.,  of  Hindostan,  to  Mr.  Fer- 
guson^s  Bock-cut  Temples  and  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  the 
Ancient  Architecture  of  Hindostan,  to  the  work  of  Ram  Raz, 
and  to  the  various  books  of  travels  in  that  country. 

Inn  or  Hostel.  "  Hostry  or  inne,  hostel/'  Palsg.  These  terms 
were  formerly  employed  as  synonymous  with  any  house  used  as 
a  lodging-house,  and  not  confined  to  taverns  as  at  present.  For 
instance,  the  inns  or  halls  which  were  so  numerous  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  before  the  erection  of  colleges,  were  merely 
lodging-houses  for  the  scholars,  subject  to  certain  regulations ; 
the  inns  of  court  in  London  were  of  a  similar  character  for  the 
use  of  the  law-students.  There  are  yet  remaining  in  some  old 
towns  buildings  of  considerable  antiquity  originally  built  for 
public  inns,  and  some  of  them  are  still  used  for  that  purpose, 
though  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  considerably  altered,  as 
at  Rochester;  Sahsbury;  Glastonbury;  Sherborne;  Malmsbury; 
Fotheringhay ;  Ludlow;  Grantham;  York.     (See  Hostrie.) 

Intercolumniation,  Inter columniatio,  Vitr.,  Entrecolonne' 
meni,  Pa.,  Inter colonnio,  Ital.,  ©aulenweite,  Ger.  :  the  distance 
between  two  columns,  measured  at  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft 
immediately  above  the  apophyge.  Its  width  with  respect  to 
the  diameter  of  the  columns  varies  considerably,  and  from  ita 
proportions  the  porticos  of  the  ancients  are  divided  by  Vitruvius 
into  the  following  species :  pycnostyle,  in  which  the  intercolum- 
niation is  equal  to  one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  shaft  of  the 
column ;  sy style,  in  which  the  intercolumniation  is  equal  to  two 
diameters;  euslyle,  two  and  a  quarter  diameters;  diastyle,  three 
diameters ;  arceostyle,  greater  than  three  diameters. 
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Intersticiuh  :  the  apace  that  intervenes  between  the  nave 
and  choir,  under  the  central  tower  of  a  cruciform  church,  where 
the  transepts  cross  the  hoAj.  The  word  is  used  amongst  others 
by  W.  of  Worcestre.  The  following  extracts  will  serve  aa  a 
specimen  of  his  phraseology.  The  space  in  question  is  some- 
times termed  the  crossing'. 

"  LougiCudo  interaicii  eampanilEe,  id  est  Rpacii  valvie  chori  et  TalTumn 
navis  eccleaife."    "  InUrttitium  sire  spacium  campaniliB  . . . ." 

"  Longitudo  et  latitude  ipaeii  eampanitit  in  medio  ecdeaiK  rancti  Bene' 

dieti  conticet  22  pedes." "Quadratura  spacia  ares  campanilis  in  medio 

chori  ecclesiie  ecitte  continet  in  longitudine  12  Tirgas.  Item  dicta  quadralfira 
eampanilit  contiaet  in  latitudine,  12  virgas."  w.  Wamim,  pp.  lOs.  m.  7». 

Inter-tie,  Inttttutr,  Cntntisi,  Entretoise,  Fr.,  £Lucr&aIten, 
9tabel,  Ger.  Ie  carpentry,  a  horizontal  connecting  piece  or  tie, 
placed  between  upright  posts  or  parallel  beams  to  bind  them 
tc^ether.  Pope  applies  the  term  to  the  girders  or  bressummers 
of  a  wooden  house,  which  connect  the  principal  or  comer  posts 
of  the  building ;  and  also  to  the  short  horizontal  pieces  that  con- 
nect the  smaller  posts  of  the  frame.  In  France  it  is  even  used 
for  the  short  blocks  that  unite  two  parallel  wall-plates. 

"  1 1  large  pieces  of  timber  called  attrtUi/iie*  .  .  .  ." 

Worti  il  Wemiiilii.l«,  *  Ed.  ni.    smith,  p,  JOT. 

Intrados,  Inlradot,  Fr.,  Inlradosso,  Ital.,  Unterbogcn,  Geb.  : 
the  soffit  or  under  surface  of  an  arch,  as  opposed  to  extrados. 

lowic  Order,  Ordre  loniqae.  Fa.,  Ordine  lonico,  lTAL.,3onifts 
d}e  £)Tbnung,  Gbr.  :  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  this  order 
is  the  capital,  which  is  ornamented  with  four  spiral  projections 
called  volutes ;  these  are  arranged  in  the  Greek  examples,  and 
the  best  of  the  Roman,  so  as  to  exhibit 
a  flat  face  on  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  capital,  but  in  later  works  they  / 
have  been  made  to  spring  out  of  the  I 
mouldings  under  the  angles  of  the 
abacus,  so  as  to  render  the  four  faces 
of  the  capital  uniform,  the  sides  of  the 
abacus  being  worked  hollow  Uke  the 
Corinthian;  the  principal  moulding  is  an  ovolo,  or  echinus, 
'  ArchileclunI  Nolei  od  German  Churchei,  p.  61. 
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which  is  overhung  by  the  volutes,  and  is  aknost  invariably 
carved ;  sometimes  also  other  enrichments  are  introduced  upon 
the  capital :  in  some  of  the  Greek  examples  there  is  a  collarino, 
or  necking,  below  the  echinus,  ornamented  with  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  shaft  varies  from  eight  and  a  quarter  to  about 
nine  and  a  half  diameters  in  height ;  it  is  sometimes  plain,  and 
sometimes  fluted  with  twenty-four  flutes,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  small  fillets.  The  bases  used  with  this  order 
are  principally  varieties  of  the  Attic  base  (Plate  22),  but  another 
of  a  peculiar  character  is  found  in  some  of  the  Asiatic  examples, 
the  lower  mouldings  of  which  consist  of  two  scotiae,  separated  by 
small  fillets  and  beads,  above  which  is  a  large  and  prominent 
torus.  The  members  of  the  entablature  in  good  ancient  ex- 
amples, are  sometimes  perfectly  plain,  and  sometimes  enriched, 
especially  the  bed-mouldings  of  the  cornice,  which  are  frequently 
cut  with  a  row  of  dentels;  in  modem  or  Italian  architecture 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  entablature  has  been  considerably 
departed  from,  and  the  cornice  is  not  unfrequently  worked  with 
modillions  in  addition  to  dentels*.     (Plate  44.) 

Ironwork,  Serrureri€,Ferrttre,FR,,  Lavori  di/erro,  Ital.,  @i§cn^ 
werf,  Ger.  :  of  the  ironwork  of  the  middle  ages,  connected  with 
architecture,  we  have  not  very  numerous  specimens  remaining, 
although  sufficient  to  shew  the  care  that  was  bestowed  upon  it : 
some  of  the  earliest  and  most  ornamental  kind  is  exhibited  in 
the  hinges  and  scroll-work  on  doors,  which  will  be  found  de- 
scribed under  the  terms  Hinge  and  Door;  in  the  making  of 
these,  considerable  skill  as  well  as  elegance  is  displayed,  and  the 
junctions  of  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  patterns  with  the 
larger  stems  are  formed  with  the  greatest  neatness  and  precision ; 
the  minute  ornaments  also  which  are  frequently  introduced  on 
them,  such  as  animals'  heads,  leaves,  flowers,  &c.,  are  often 
finished  with  more  care  and  accuracy  than  might  be  expected  in 

•  The  best  examples  of  the  Ionic  order  at  Athens ;  the  temples  of  Apollo  Didy- 

are  the  temples  of  Minerva  Polias  and  meusatMiletuSjMinervaPoliasatPriene, 

Erectheus  in   the   Acropolis,  the  (now  and  Bacchus  at  Teos ;  and  the  temple  of 

destroyed)  temple  on  the  bank  of  the  Fortima  Virilis  at  Rome. 
Iliuus  and  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian,  all 
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•.  Mutia,  Laoa. 


Brary  VU.'a  Ck*pcl. 


sucli  materials  (Plate  97) ;  the  variety  in  the  fonns  of  the  nails 

has  been  already  alluded  to  under 
Door*  ;  occasionally  nails  appear 
to  have  been  tinned^  as  there  is 
an  entry  in  a  cloister  roll  at  Dur- 
ham^ "Pro  tynning  ccc  clavorum  pro  claustro  xijd."  The 
handles  and  knockers  on  doors  are  also  made  ornamental ;  the 

former,  especially  when  of 
simple  character,  are  usually 
in  the  shape  of  rings  with  the 
spindle  going  through  the 
centre  of  a  circular  escut- 
cheon, but  sometimes  they 
are  of  other  forms;  those  of  H"'yvii'.ck.pd. 
Early  English  and  Decorated  date  are  almost  always  rings,  and 
they  have  seldom  any  ornament  about  them  beyond  occasionally  a 
few  spiral  lines  arising  from  their  being  made  of  a  square  bar  of 
iron  twisted  (Ryarsh,  Plate  186),  and  sometimes  a  small  flower  or 
animaPs  head  on  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  spindle  to  keep  them 
in  their  places ;  a  ring-handle  on  the  vestry  door  of  S.  Saviour^s, 
Southwark,  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  a  pair  of  creatures  like  lizards  on  it, 
with  their  heads  next  the  end  of  the  spindle,  and 
their  tails  curled  round  the  ring :  when  not  made 
in  the  form  of  rings,  the  handles  are  ornamented 
in  various  ways,  frequently  with  minute  patterns 
of  tracery.  The  escutcheons  are  occasionally  made 
with  a  projecting  boss  or  umbo  in  the  centre, 
and  sometimes  have  a  few  branches  of  foliage  round  them,  but 
they  are  more  usually  ornamented  with  minute  tracery,  or  with 
holes  pierced  through  them  in  various  patterns ;  sometimes  the 
whole  escutcheon  is  cut  into  leaves:  the  end  of  the  spindle  is  not 
unfrequently  formed  into  a  head ;  at  Leighton  Buzzard  church 
is  an  example  in  which  it  is  a  hand  ".   (Plates  101, 186.)  Besides 

*  The  iron  bands  on  ancient  chests,  &c.,      usually  of  simpler  design,  and  not  so 
partake  sometimes  of  the  same  character      carefully  made, 
as  the  scroll-work  on  doors,  but  they  are         *  The  knocker  attached  to  the  door  of 
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these  handles,  others  in  the  form  of  a  bow  are  also  used ;  they  are 
frequently,  if  not  usually,  made  angular,  and  are  placed  upright  on 
the  doors;  sometimes  they  are  fixed,  but  are  oftener  made  to  turn 
in  a  small  eye  or  staple  at  each  end. 
The  pendent  handles  are  in  general  suffi- 
ciently ponderous  to  serve  for  knockers, 
and  they  were  evidently  often  intended 
to  be  used  as  such,  for  there  is  a  lai^e- 
headed  nail  fixed  in  the  door  for  them  to 
strike  upon :  hut  sometimes  the  knocker 
is  distinct  from  the  handle,  and  is  made 
equally,  if  not  more,  ornamental ;  on 
the  gates  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at 
Boui^es,  in  France,  is  a  lai^e  and 
splendid  specimen,  of  Flamboyant  date,  w..u~..=-..,o™. 

with  tracery,  pinnacles,  and  other  minute  decorations;  on  the 
door  of  a  house  at  Auxerre  (Plate  101),  is  an  example  of  a  sim- 
pler kind :  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  knockers 
partake  very  much  of  the  form  of 
ft  hammer :  they  are  frequently 
fixedonan  ornamental  escutcheon,  ; 
and  usually  strike  upon  a  large- 
beaded  nail.  Locks,  especially 
when  placed  on  the  outside  of 
doors,  are  very  commonly  orna- 
mented with  patterns  of  tracery, 
and  studs  formed  by  the  heads  of 
the  nails,  and  sometimes  also  nith 
small  mouldings;  when  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  doors  there 
are  frequently  enriched  escutcheons  over  the  key-holes,  which 
are  often  in  the  form  of  shields.     (Plate  105.) 


Dnrhun  calhednl  for  the  uw  of  those 
who  deminded  admillance  on  claiming 
the  privilege  of  unctuary,  elill  rtniaine 


it  is  a  grotesque  head,  hntding  a  nng  in 
itamoutli.  {Tille-page,  Billing's  Darham 

CaChedr&l.) 
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Throughout  the  period  iu  which  Gothic  architecture  flourished, 
the  appearance  of  the  ironwork  that  was  exposed  to  view  seems 
to  have  been  duly  regarded,  and  in  enriched  buildings  usually 
to  have  been  made  proportionably  ornamental : 
the  heads  of  the  stancheons  iu  windows,  and  in  the 
openings  of  screens,  are  often  enriched  with  flowers 
or  other  decorations.  (Plate  186.)  Monumpnts 
are  not  unfrequently  surrounded  with  iron  railings, 
in  the  details  of  which  the  characteristics  of  the  ^ 
style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  at  the  period 
of  their  erection,  are  to  be  detected  j  specimens  of 
these  may  be  seen  round  the  tomb  of  the  Black  i:«..ti.mi.N=r.k»u. 
Prince,  and  some  others,  at  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  in  the 
chancel  of  Arundel  church,  Sussex':  the  ancient 
doors  also,  from  the  nave  into  the  chancel,  of 
this  church  are  of  iron,  they  consist  of  small  flat 
bars  crossing  each  other,  and  riveted  together. 
Leland  (Itin.  i.  76.)  states,  that  Bishop  Tunstall, 
who  died  in  1560,  "made  an  exceeding  strong 
gate  of  yren  to  the  castclle,"  at  Durham.  In 
the  church  of  Burwash,  Sussex,  in  the  neigh- 

boorbood  of  which  were  formerly  many  iron 

foimdries,  there  are  plates  of  cast  iron  in  the 

pavement,  used  instead  of  grave-stones,  on  one 

of  which  are  traces  of  a  flowered  cross,  and  a 

short  inscription  in  Lombard  letters :  at  Rouen 

cathedral  one  of  the  chapels  on  the  south  side 

of  the  choir  is  enclosed  with  a  screen  of  iron- 
work, considerably  ornamented'.     There  are  also  some  valuable 


'  Tbe  iniDWDrk  for  the  proleclioo  of  the 
tomb  of  QuwD  EleuiOTtn  Westminiter 
abbey,  the  history  of  which  is  contuned 
in  the  following  eitiact  from  ihe  ac- 
counts of  the  execulon  of  tbe  queen. 
A.U.  129*,  hu  been  recently  repaired 
and  filed  id  io  original  posllioo.  It  i* 
a  unj^aily  beautiful  specimen.  (8m 
Plate  lOO*.) 

"  llagiitio  Thomn  de  Leghtone,  fibro, 


pro  faclnnifeimnenti  circa  tumulum  Re- 
gime apud  Westmonaslerium  et  pro  c»- 
riagio  ejusdeni  a  Legblane  usque  Lod- 
diciam  et  expensji  priedicli  ThoniK  et 
bominuDi  auonun  morantiuin  LondoniB 
ad  idem  feiramenluiD  ponendum  et  lo- 
cacdum  juita  lumulum  pmdictum,  12/." 
'  The  door  in  this  screen  ig  alia  of 
iron ;  the  lock  and  handle  upon  it  in 
repmented  in  FUlel  101  and  105. 
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portions  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  at  Rouen. 
But  one  of  the  most  elaborate  specimens  of  the  ironwork  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  the  tomb  of  Edward  IV.,  in  S.  Greorge's  chapel, 
Windsor;  it  consists  of  rich  open  screen-work,  with  a  variety  of 
buttresses,  pinnacles,  crockets,  tabernacles,  tracery,  and  other 
ornaments,  which  are  introduced  in  great  profusion';  the  tracery 
is  formed  by  plates  of  iron,  in  which  the  openings  are  pierced, 
laid  one  over  the  other  with  the  piercings  of  the  inner  plates, 
each  in  succession  somewhat  smaller,  so  that  the  edges  produce 
the  eflFect  of  mouldings ;  this  is  the  common  method  of  form- 
ing tracery  in  all  cases  in  which  more  depth  and  richness  of 
eflFect  is  desired  than  can  be  produced  by  piercing  a  single  plate; 
the  lock  from  Rouen  (Plate  105)  is  made  in  this  way,  with  two 
thicknesses ;  that  from  Gisors  is  of  a  single  plate*.  (See  Escut- 
cheon and  HiNOE.) 

IsoDOMUM,  Isodomo,  Ital.  :  masonry  in  which  the  courses  are 
of  equal  thickness.     (See  Masonry.) 

Italian  Architecture  :  the  style  introduced  by  the  archi- 
tects of  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  arose  from 
the  revival  of  classical  literature  and  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Vitruvius.  The  forms  and  purposes  to  which  the  buildings 
erected  in  this  style  were  directed,  were  so  totally  different  from 
those  required  by  the  habits  and  customs  of  antiquity,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  copy  literally  the  temples  or  the  domestic  and 
public  buildings  of  the  Romans.  In  addition  to  which,  the 
arts  of  construction  had  been  greatly  improved,  and  glass  win- 
dows were  freely  employed.  Italian  architecture  is  therefore 
Roman  in  little  else  than  in  the  adaptation  of  the  conventional 
arrangements  of  antiquity,  with  respect  to  the  colimins  and  en- 
tablatures of  the  orders.  And  great  licence  was  even  taken  in 
the  employment  of  these  in  composition ;  nevertheless  the  build- 
ings that  were  erected  during  the  development  of  this  style,  are 

■  A  plate  of  this  is  given  in  Lysons'  tecture  of  the  period,  were  also  made  of 

Magna  BriUnnia.  iron,  as  for  example,  andirons,  but  any 

•  Various  other  things,  which  were  attempt  to  enumerate  them  would  far  ex- 

sometimes  ornamented  in  a  style  corre-  ceed  the  limite  of  this  work, 
■ponding  with  th«  character  of  the  archi- 
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distinguished  by  the  highest  qualities  of  architecture.  Their 
effect  upon  other  parts  of  Europe  was  immediate,  and  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  writings  of  Alberti,  Serlio,  and  other 
architects,  as  well  as  by  the  publication  of  Vitruvius  and  of  hi« 
various  commentators.  These  works  were  rapidly  translated 
into  French,  Dutch,  German,  and  English :  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, already  in  a  state  of  decadence,  was  completely  super- 
seded in  France,  in  England,  and  finally  in  Germany,  by  the 
revived  orders.  But  in  each  of  these  countries  the  new  style 
assumed  peculiar  features  and  characters.  It  has  retained  its 
influence  over  the  architecture  of  Europe  to  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  the  revival  of  Greek  architecture  and  art  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  drive 
out  the  Italian  method  altogether. 

ACK  Rapter,  is  a  short  rafter,  such  as  those  which 

are  fixed  to  the  hips  of  a  roof;   generally  speaking, 

any  timber  in  a  frame,  that  is  cut  short  of  its  usual 

length,  receives  the  epithet  Jack, 

Jamb,  Jambage,  Jambette,  pied-droit,   Fr.,    Siipiie, 

^^y-j        Ital.,    ^fofltc,    Ger.  :    the   side   of  a  window,   door, 

chimney,  &c. 
**  There  ys  wrought  all  the  soyles  diudijawmes  of  twoo  greate  wyndowes." 

Ke|>aracionB  done  within  the  Kjng'0  Tower  of  London,  temp.  Hen.  VIII . 
Baylcy's  Hist,  of  the  Tower,  App..  vol.  L  p.  xvii. 

"  Antap — The  doorc  postcs,  jambes,  or  cheeks  of  the  doore."     jun.  Nomend.  212. 
Jawe-piece  :   a  term  of  ancient  carpentry  that  occurs  with 

various  orthography  in  contracts  and  descriptions ;  the  meaning 

of  it  is  somewhat  doubtful.     It  is  apparently  the  same  as  Jopy. 

(See  Roof.) 

"  The  roofe  was  purple  cloth  full  of  roses  and  pomegranates  ;  the  wyndowea 
wer  all  clerestories  with  curious  monnells  strangely  wrought.  The  jawe-puces 
and  crestes  were  carved  with  vhvettes  and  trails  of  savage  worke  and  richely 

giltcd  with  gold  and  bise.*^  De8c«.  of  Banquettlng  house  at  Greenwich  ball,  Hall's  Chron.  722. 

*•  In  the  tower...aroffe  of  tymber  and  a  bourd  made  complete  w*  a  somer 
and  joystes  w«  joU  peces  and  platts  pertayning  to  the  same.* '...."  In  the 
kyng's  great  chamber  laying  in  of  platts  and  jot/ll  peces  under  the  olde  roffe 
all  the  length  of  the  said  chamber."  .  .  .  .  "  blocks  cutt  by  the  carpenters  for 
leying  into  the  walls  to  nayle  the  joj/ll  j>eces  unto."  .  .  .  .  "  the  sclyiig  of  a 

N  n 
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crest  of  new  waynscot  betweene  the  jotoe  peces^  ...  .  "  cutting  of  iij  corbells 
to  make  them  lyke  to  the  joyll  peces  in  the  same  chambre.*' 

Carpenters,  Jojners,  and  masons  work,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  84  H.  VIII.    Bajley. 

''In  stipendio  J.  Chardacre  et  duorum  hominum  facientium  gowepecis 
Dormitorii  pro  13  septim,  4#.  11«.'*  Ely  SacrUt.  Roll,  is  E.  8. 

Jerkin-head  roof  :  a  roof  of  which  the  end  is  fashioned  into 
a  shape  intermediate  between  a  gable  and  a  hip,  for  the  gable 
rises  to  the  point  where  a  collar-beam  is  usually  fixed,  or  about 
half-way  to  the  ridge,  and  from  this  level  the  roof  is  hipped,  or 
inclined  backwards.  Thus  the  gable  instead  of  being  triangular, 
is  truncated,  or  its  apex  cut  oflf  by  a  horizontal  line.  This  form 
is  rarely  employed  in  decorative  architecture,  unless  it  be  in 
cottages.     It  is  also  termed  a  shread-head, 

Jesse,  or  Tree  op  Jesse,  Arbre  de  Jessf,  Fr.  :  a  representation 
of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  in  which  the  diflerent  persons  forming 
the  descent  are  placed  on  scrolls  of  foliage  branching  out  of  each 
other,  intended  to  represent  a  tree ;  it  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
common subject  for  sculpture,  painting,  and  embroidery.  At 
Dorchester  church,  Oxfordshire,  it  is  curiously  formed  in  the 
stone- work  of  one  of  the  chancel  windows^;  at  Christ  Church, 
Hampshire,  it  is  cut  in  stone  on  the  reredos  of  the  Altar;  at 
Chartres  cathedral  it  is  introduced  in  a  painted  window  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave ;  it  may  also  be  seen  at  Rouen  cathedral, 
and  many  other  churches  both  in  France  and  England.  At 
Llanrhaidr  yn  Kinmerch,  Denbighshire,  is  an  example  in  stained 
glass,  with  the  date  1533,  and  another  of  about  the  same  age 
has  recently  been  put  up  in  the  church  of  S.  George,  Hanover- 
square,  London.  It  was  likewise  wrought  into  a  branched 
candlestick,  thence  called  a  Jesse,  not  an  unusual  piece  of 
fiimiture  in  ancient  churches ;  in  the  year  1097,  Hugo  de  Flori, 
abbot  of  S.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  bought  for  the  choir  of 
his  church  a  candlestick  of  this  kind.  "  Candelabrum  magnum 
in  choro  aereum  quod  Jesse  vocatur  in  partibus  emit  trans- 
marinis^.^'  About  the  year  1330  Adam  de  Sodbury,  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  gave  to  the  church  of  his  convent  a  dorsal  em- 

*"  As  represented  in  Skelton's  Oxford-  *  Thorn.  Dec.  Script,  col.  17^6. 

shire,  and  Addington's  Dorchester,  p.  II. 
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broidered  with  this  subject^  and  another  of  a  similar  kind  for  the 
abbot's  hall*. 

*^  In  the  weste  end  of  the  said  chuich,  over  the  Qallelei,  ther  is  a  moste 
fyne  large  wyndowe  of  glass,  being  the  hoU  storie  of  the  Rute  of  Jessei  in  moste 
fyne  coloured  glas,  verie  fjnelj  and  artificially  pictured  and  wrowght  in 
coulers,  Teri  goodly  and  pleasantte  to  behoulde,  etc.**      Rites  of  Darhun.  p.  86. 

j£TTiE^  JuTTY,  Sporto,  Ital.  :  a  part  of  a  building  that  pro- 
jects beyond  the  rest^  and  overhangs  the  wall  below^  as  the 
upper  stories  of  timber  houses^  bay  windows^  penthouses^  small 

turrets  at  the  comers^  &;c. 

**  Getee  of  a  solere,  Techay  meniana,  menianumj  procer,  {hectheca,  al.  MS,)^ 
Prompt.  Pftrr.  Hormaa  says,  ^buyldynge  chargydde  with  iotyes  (meniana 
€gdificia)  is  parellous  whan  it  is  very  olde.**  In  Holliband*s  Treasurie,  1580,  b 
giTen  ''  prcjecU  de  maisonSy  when  houses  have  a  little  forecast  or  wall  before 
the  gate,  the  iutting  or  coping  of  a  wall,**  which  by  Cotgrave  is  rendered  'Hhe 
lutting,  out  bearing,  or  out  leaning  of  a  wall,  garret  or  upper  roome  ;**  and  he 
giTes  also, ''  ntrpendue,  a  iettie,  an  out  iutting  roome ;  toupenduej  soupenU,  a 
penthouse,  iuttie  or  part  of  a  building  that  iuttieth  beyond  or  leaneth  ouer 
the  rest.**  Florio,  in  his  Italian  Diet.,  1598,  gives  ^^Barbaeane^  an  out  nooke, 
or  comer  standing  out  of  a  house,  a  iettie.  Sporto,  a  porch,  a  bay-window  or 
outbutting,  or  iettie  of  a  house,  that  ietties  out  farther  than  anie  other  part  of 
the  house.**  Banquo,  commending  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  says  in  allusion  to 
the  nests  of  the  martlets, 

"no^'wWy,  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle.**    Macbeth,  Act.  i.  Sc.  ri. 

Steevens  cites  an  agreement  between  Henslowe  and  others  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  theatre  with  ''  a  iuttey  forwards  in  eyther  of  the  two  upper  stories.** 

**  Chescun  Schoppe  oue  vne  estage  oue  getteiz  estendaunt?  en  long*e  de  la 
North  devers  le  .South  de  la  mayson.'* 

ContiBct  for  building  shops  in  Soathwark,  47th  Edw.  III.,  1873,  Axchfleol.,  toL  xxiii.  p.  306. 

Joggle^  Crosseite,  Fr.  :  a  term  peculiar  to  masons^  who  use  it 

in  various  senses  relating  to  the 

fitting   of  stones   together;   al-        ^ 
most  every  sort  of  jointing,  in        !__ 


1 1 


which  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  ^  •'""" 

the  two  stones  are  mutually  indented^  is  called  a  joggle-Joint ; 
what  a  carpenter  would  call  a  rebate  is  also  a  joggle  in  stone. 
Also  when  a  small  piece  of  stone  of  any  shape  or  kind  is  let  in 

^  Represented  in  Carter's  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting. 
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between  two  larger  stones,  partly  into  one  and  partly  into  the 
other,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  shifting,        -  -^"   ^ 

the  small  piece  is  called  2^  joggle.   Joggle- 

joints  often  occur  in  Arabian  masonry  and '  -^    /         x 

in  straight  arches  over  doors  and  fire-  \  ^  _JJ_\-i ,   /  *'. 

places,  as  in  Conisborongh  castle  (Plate   \  v         ^ 


87),  and  in  Edlingham  castle  (PL  88).         \        .    ( ^ 

Joint,  joint,  Commissure,  Fa. :  the  in-         \    ^      \^ 
terstices  between  the  stones  or  bricks  in 
masonry  and  brick- work  arc  called  joints. 

Joists,  Solives,  Fa.,  TVavicelii,  Ital.,  93al!en,  Ger.  :  the  hori- 
zontal timbers  in  a  floor,  on  which  the  flooring  is  laid :  also  the 
small  timbers  which  sustain  a  ceiling.  In  floors  constructed 
without  girders  there  is  usually  but  one  thickness  of  joists,  to 
the  underside  of  which  the  ceiling  is  attached,  but  when  girders 
are  used  the  joists  are  often  double  (the  upper  row  carrying  the 
flooring,  and  the  lower  the  ceiling),  with  a  series  of  larger  timbers 
between  them,  called  binding  joists ;  when  this  kind  of  construc- 
tion is  used  the  upper  joists  are  called  bridging  joists, 

*'  Oittce  interioris  Camera  Dominse  Begins  combustsc  fueruut  quando  Do- 
minus  Rex  ultimo  fuit  apud  Clarendon." 

Survey  of  the  Manur  and  Forest  of  Garendon,  1272.    Archsol.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  152. 

"And  eYeTyjw/ste  viii  ynches  yn  thiknesse.*'  indentarc  at  Salisbury,  M  Hen.  VI.  iUU.) 

"  A  flower  levell  W^  the  jAtLtts  Joj/Sted  and  horded."  Reparaclons  done  within  the 

Kyng'ti  Tower  of  London,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.    Baylej's  Hist,  of  the  Tower,  App.,  vol.  i.  p.  xlz. 

"  Gysto,  balkc  ;  Trades,  trabead/iy  Prompt.  Parv.  "Gyst  that  gothe  over 
the  flortho  ;  solive,  ^iste^        Palsgrave. 

JoPY,  JoPE.  An  ancient  term  in  carpentry,  now  obsolete,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  doubtful,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  applied 
to  struts  and  braces  in  roofs,  &c.    (See  Jawe-piece  and  Roof.) 

"The  seyd  John  Ileywode  ....  shal  makyn  or  doo  makyn  a  roof  of  the 
hert  of  oak  only,  competent  to  the  wallys  ....  the  whiche  roof  shal  be 
wroughte  of  vj  pryncepal  couplys  archeboundene, ....  hayyng  atwix  iche 
two  princepals  a  purloyne,  a  tope,  and  iiij  sparrys ;  .  .  .  .  and  al  the  setd 
principal  couplys,  purloynes,  and  topez  shuln  be  couenably  enbowyd." 

Cont.  for  roofing  the  chapel  of  "  Seynt  John  atte  hill  In  Bury,"  14.^8. 

"  Thejopies  to  be  well  join  and  curiously  embowed." 
**Item,  paid  to  Lyng  for  coloryng  my  closet  and  ihejapifs  in  the  hall  Cs.  Sd." 

Accts.  of  Little  Saxham  Hall,  Gage's  Suflblk,  p.  140  and  150.    SOth  Hen.  VII. 
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JuBB,  Jub(y  Fr.,  Sector,  Ger.  :  the  roodloft,  or  gallery,  over 
the  entrance  into  the  choir,  is  sometimes  called  the  Jube,  from 
the  words  "  Jube,  Domne,  benedicere,^'  which  were  pronounced 
from  it  immediately  before  certain  lessons  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic service,  which  were  sometimes  chanted  from  this  gallery, 
when  the  dean,  abbot,  or  other  superior  of  the  choir,  gave  his 
benediction;  a  custom  still  continued  in  some  of  the  foreign 
churches,  as  at  Bayeux  cathedral.  This  name  was  also  applied 
to  the  AMBo%  for  the  same  reason.    (See  Roodloft  and  Ambo.) 

Jymewe.     a  hinge.     (See  Gymmel.) 

**  Mendjng  of  the  leyves  of  the  wyndowes  aett  on  w*  doble7]y»i«£W.*' 

Repancions  done  within  the  Kjng's  Tower  of  London,  temp.  Hen.  VIIL 
Bajlej's  HIat.  of  the  Tower,  App.,  rol.  i.  p.  zxziii. 


4?^;J 


AGE,  or  Cage.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
chantry  chapels  enclosed  with  lattices  or  screen- 
|BHL  work,  as  S.  Mary^s  and  S.  Nicholas'  Kage  in  Whalley 
fi™^  church,  Lancashire,  the  screens  of  which  were  carved 
by  Etough,  carver  to  Whalley  abbey,  in  1510.  In  the  same 
church  it  appears  that  the  pew  belonging  to  the  Towneley 
family,  in  right  of  the  manor  of  Hapton,  was  anciently  called 
S.  Anton's  Kage^ 

Keep,  Sepe,  Donjon,  Fr.,  Maschio,  Ital.  :  the  chief  tower  or 
dungeon  of  a  castle.     (See  Dungeon.) 

"In  the  ynner  court  be  also  a  4  Toures,  whereof  the  kepf  is  one." 

Leiand's  Itln.,  toI.  i.  p.  65. 

Kernel.     (Sec  Crenelle.) 

Key-stone,  Key,  Ciavis,  Lat.,  Clef,  Fr.,  Serraglio^  Ital., 
©ewblbjleiit/  @d)lufSStcin,  Ger.  :  the  central  stone,  or  voussoir,  at 
the  top  of  an  arch ;  the  last  which  is  placed  in  its  position  to 

*  In  Moleon,  Voyages  Liturgiques,  it  cote  pour  rEvangile;  ajant  chacun  un 

is  applied  to  the  roodloft  in  S.  Maurice  pupitredepierretoume  vers  T autre  cdte.** 

de  V^ienne,  p.  7 ;  and  of  S.  Jean  de  Lyon  p.  148.    And  at  S.  Ktienne  at  Sens,  *'  Au 

'*  Le  Jube  est  de  Marbre,  et  est  assez  has  (du  Chceur)  sont  deux  Jubez,  comme 

beau.   On  ychanteles  lemons  desMatines,  a  Milan  et  a  S.  Gervais  de  Paris/*  p. 

&c."  p.  43.     And  to  the  two  ambos  at  162. 

Cluny,   "II  y  a  un    peu  audessous  du  '  Whittaker's  History  of  Whalley,  bk. 

milieu  du  Choeur  un  Jub6  quarr^,  d'un  iv.  c.  1,  p.  228. 
cdte  pour  TEpitre,  et  un  autre  de  I'autre 
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complete  the  construction  of  an  arch.  It  is  usually  ornamented 
with  a  console  or  other  sculpture  in  Roman  and  Italian  architec- 
ture, in  which  case  the  term  Agrafe  is  employed  by  French 
writers.  The  bosses  in  vaulted  ceilings  are  also  sometimes 
called  Keys  and  Knots.     (See  Boss.) 

"  The  principal  Ketfi  of  the  said  yault,  phall  be  wrought  more  pendaunt  and 
hoUower  than  the  Keys  of  the  body  of  the  chapel,  and  all  the  other  lesser  Keyt 
to  be  wrought  more  pendant  and  hollower  tlum  the  Keys  in  the  body  of  the 

said  chapel.*'     indenture  for  the  roof  of  8.  Oeorge'i  ehitpel.  1505. 

Gervase,  describing  the  progress  of  the  works  at  Canterbury, 
relates  how  certain  compartments  or  "  ciboria"  of  the  vaults 
were  completed.  These,  putting  a  part  for  the  whole,  he  calls 
cloves,  and  explains  '' clavem  pro  toto  pono  ciborio  eo  quod 
clavis  in  medio  posita  partes  undecunque  venientes  claudere 
et  confirmare  videtur.'' 

KiLLEssE,  CuLLis,  CouLissE,  a  guttcr,  groove,  or  channel. 

This   term  is  in  some  districts  corruptly  applied  to  a  hipped 

roof  by  country  carpenters,  who  speak  of  a  killessed,  or  culUdged 

roof.    A  dormer  window  is  also  sometimes  called  a  killesse  or 

cuUidge  window. 

^  And  also  one  Bam  of  four  bayes  of  building  well  tiled,  and  kilUsed  on  two 
sides  and  one  end  thereof." 

Survey  of  Richmond  PaUoe,  1649.    Vetostft  Monumenta,  toL  U. 

King-post,  Poinial,  Poinqon,  Fa.,  Monaco,  Ital.,  QiitbMauU, 
Gbr.  :  the  middle  post 
of  a  roof  standing  on  the 
tie-beam  and  reaching  up 
to  the  ridge ;  also  called 
croum-post,  and  prick- 
post  by  the  early  writers 
on   carpentry,  as   Pope, 


.^.-ilLi 


'-r  -^.n 


Moxon,  &c. ;  it  is  often  oja  8ho«ii.«.  s. 

formed  into  an  octagonal  column  with  capital  and  base,  and 
small  struts  or  braces,  which  are  usually  slightly  curved,  spread- 
ing from  it  above  the  capital  to  some  of  the  other  timbers'. 

*  See  Plate  171.     A  king- post  in  the      beam  has  the  tooth  oraament  cut  on  the 
chancel  of  Old  Shoreham  churchi  Sussex,       angles  as  shewn  in  the  margin, 
has  an  Early  English  base,  and  the  tie* 
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Sometimes  instead  of  one  post  in  the  middle,  two  are  employed, 
which  are  set  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre,  and  sometimes 
three  are  used,  of  which  one  is  in  the  middle.  These  lateral 
posts  are  now  termed  queen-posts.  But  the  old  writers  term 
them  all,  king-posts,  prick-posts,  or  crown-posts  indiflFerently. 
Thus  in  the  description  of  the  roof  of  the  theatre,  at  Oxford, 
by  Wren,  (in  the  Parentalia,)  three  king-posts  or  crown-posts 
arc  mentioned,  and  the  smaller  intermediate  posts  between  them 
are  termed  prick-posts. 

Kirk,  Wiixkt :  a  church ;  a  term  still  in  use  in  Scotland. 
^  When  he  hath  taken  his  ground  of  the  sayd  Kirke,^* 

Coniraet  for  Fotheringbay  Chnrch,  p.  29. 

Knee  :  a  term  used  in  some  parts  of  the  west  of  England  for 
the  return  of  the  dripstone  at  the  spring  of  the  arch  :  also,  the 
prqfeciura  or  projection  of  the  architrave  mouldings,  at  the  ends 
of  the  lintel  in  the  dressings  of  a  door  or  window  of  classical 
architecture. 

Knee-rafter,  or  crook-rafter  in  the  principal  truss  of  a  roof, 
is  a  rafter,  the  lower  end  or  foot  of  which  is  crooked  down- 
wards, so  that  it  may  rest  more  firmly  upon  the  walls.  Furrinqs 
are  fixed  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  knee  to  carry  the  eaves. 
In  mediaeval  framing  the  knee  is  often  so  managed,  that  the 
lower  end  of  the  rafter  is  placed  vertically  against  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall,  descending  considerably  below  the  top  of  it. 

Knee-timber  :  in  carpentry,  a  bent  piece  formed  out  of  a 
tree  that  grows  crooked,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  wood  shall 
follow  the  curve.  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber  slightly  curved 
upwards  is  said  to  be  cambered.  A  knee  is  a  crooked  piece, 
either  of  wood  or  iron,  fixed  in  the  manner  of  a  corbel  under 
the  ends  of  a  beam,  especially  employed  in  ship-building. 

'*  Knee,  or  knee- piece,  or  kneelevj  is  a  piece  of  timber  growing  angularly  or 
crooked.     Some  call  it  a  crook,  or  a  knee-rafter^ 

R.  Holmes'  Aoc.  of  Armory,  iii.  110. 

Knee-timbers  are  very  frequently  employed  in  mediaeval  car- 
pentry, as  in  the  posts  which  support  the  end  of  the  tie-beams 
of  Malvern  hall  (Plate  173),  the  roof  of  Sutton  Courtenay  (Plate 
175),  the  tie-beams  of  Wymington  (Plate  176). 
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Knot,  Knob,  Knoppe,  Knotte,  cv/'de-lampe,  Fr.  :  a  boss, 
a  round  bunch  of  leaves  or  flowers,  or  other  similar  ornament. 
Tlie  term  is  likewise  used  in  reference  to  the  foliage  on  the 
capitals  of  pillars. 

*'  queyntly  y-corven 

With  curious  knoUes"  Picre  Ploughman  «  Crede,  I.  »1D. 

"  the  rofe  and  closure  enuyrowne, 
Was  of  fyne  golde  plated  vp  and  downe, 

With  knoties  graue  wonder  curyous."  L)  dgatc  »<  Boko  <.f  Tmye. 

*•  The  riche  Cardinal  of  Winchester  gildid  al  the  Floures  and  hiottes  in  the 
Vaulte  of  the  Chirch."  Leiand,  itin.  i.  is. 

**  Solut.  John  Badde  peyntor  de  Exon  pro  pictura  Ivii  nodorum  in  australi 
ambulatoria  eccles.  Cath.  Exon/'  Exeter  Fab.  RoU.  1439. 

Kynges-table,  occurs  in  the  Ely  fabric  rolls,  apparently  describ- 
ing some  peculiar  table-moulding,  but  its  precise  meaning  is  not 
evident.    (See  Willis'  Nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  35.) 


V 


ABEL,  SturjgeSimSc,  Ger.     (See  Dripstone.) 

Lacunar,  Laqubar,  Plafond,  Fr.,  Soffitta,  Ital., 
gelbcrbec!c,  Ger.  :  a  ceiling,  and  also  sometimes  used 
for  panels  or  coflfers  in  ceilings,  or  in  the  soffits  of 
cornices,  &c. 

"  Lace  of  an  ho w^e- rofe, /ay j^rtria''."  Prompt.  Parv.  The  Ortus  Vocabulorum 
renders  ^  laquear,  laqueare,  laqueariuni,  conjunctio  trabium  in  summitate 
domus,  Anglice,  a  seelynge  ot  a  how»e."  '*  Laquear,  las  ou  la<,'eure  de  tref^  de 
maison."    Cathoiicon  abbreviatuin.     ^"  Lacunairt^  an  arched  seeling  or  floore  of 

boords."      Cotgntve. 

Ladt-Chapel  :  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
called  Our  Lady,  wliich  was  attached  to  large  churches ;  it  was 
generally  placed  eastward  of  the  high  Altar,  often  forming  a 
projection  from  the  main  building,  but  was  sometimes  in  other 
situations ;  at  Ely  cathedral  it  is  a  distinct  building  attached  to 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  north  transept;  at  Rochester 
it  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  transept ;  at  Oxford  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  * ;  at  Bristol  on  the  north  side  of  the 

^  **  Laces    or    binding-beams,"    and  'The   Lady  chapel   is  generally   an 

**  Purlaces,"   occur  in  Handle  Holmes'  addition  to  churches  which  are  of  earlier 

enumeration   of  the  "several   pieces  of  date  than  the  thirteenth  century.    Henry 

timber    belonging    to   a   wood    house.'*  Vllth's   chapel    is  the  Lady-chapel   of 

Acad,  of  Armory,  p.  450.  Westminster  abbey. 


^ 
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north  aisle  of  the  choir;  at  Durham  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave.  In  the  Saxon  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  previous  to  the 
rebuilding  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  there  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave ;  after  the  rebuilding  it  was 
placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave^,  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  chapel  in  the  north  transept  rebuilt  for  that 
purpose  by  Prior  Goldston,  c.  1450. 

Lantern,  Lanteme,  Fr.,  Lantema,  Ital.  :  in  Italian  or  modem 
architecture  a  small  structure  on  the  top  of  a  dome,  or  in  other 
similar  situations,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light,  promoting 
ventilation,  or  for  ornament,  of  which  those  on  the  top  of 
S.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  the  RadcliflFe  library  at  Oxford,  may 
be  referred  to  as  examples.  In  Gothic  architecture  the  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  louvres  on  the  roofs  of  halls.  Sec.,  but  it 
usually  signifies  a  tower,  which  has  the  whole,  or  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  interior,  open  to  view  from  the  ground, 
and  is  lighted  by  an  upper  tier  of  windows :  lantern-towers  of 
this  kind  are  common  over  the  centre  of  cross  churches,  as  at 
York  minster,  Ely  cathedral,  Coutances  cathedral  in  Normandy, 
the  church  of  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  &c.  The  same  name  is  also 
given  to  the  light  open  erections  often  placed  on  the  tops  of 
towers,  as  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and  Lowick,  Northamp- 
tonshire; these  sometimes  have  spires  rising  from  them,  but 
in  such  cases  they  are  less  perforated  with  windows,  as  at 
S.  Michael's  church,  Coventry. 

*^  In  the  Lanthome  called  the  new  worke  was  hanginge  three  fine  bells/' 

Rites  of  Dartuun,  p.  IS. 

**  Hie  etiam  (Waltenis  Scirlawe)  magnam  partem  campanilis,  vulgo  fan- 
tern,  Minsterii   Eboracensis  construxit,  in  medio  cujus  operis  anna  sua 

posuit."  Hi«t.  Danelm.  Script,  trei,  p.  144. 

**  Over  the  thirde  story  there  is  a  tanthome  placed  covered  with  lead,  and  in 
every  of  the  four  comers  of  the  whole  house  a  belcone  placed  for  prospect." 

Survey  of  Nongnch  House  and  Park,  1660.    Archeol.,  voL  t.  p.  4W. 

Lancet  Window.     (See  Window.) 

Laordose  :  the  screen  at  the  back  of  the  altar  is  so  called 

'  Gcrvasc,  Decern.  Script.,  coll.  J292,  1293. 

O  O 
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in  the  Durham  manuscript^  probably  by  a  corruption  of  La  Re- 
redos,  by  which  name  it  is  called  in  Will,  de  Chambre's  history 
of  Durham.     (See  Reredos.) 

**  Betwixt  the  said  High  Altar  and  S.  Cuthbert's  Fereture,  is  all  of  French 
Peere,  verye  curiously  wrought,  both  of  the  inside  and  outside,  with  fair 
images  of  alabaster  being  most  finely  gilted,  beinge  called  in  the  antient 

history  the  LaGBDOSE.**  Ant'ent  Rite*  of  Durham,  p.  6. 

Larmier^  Zorgmrr,  Gocclolatoio,  Ital.  :  the  corona;  a  term 
adopted  from  the  French. 

"  Larmier,  the  eave  of  a  house ;  the  brow  or  coping  of  a  wall,  serying  to 
cast  off  the  rain."    Cotgnye. 

Latten,  lalen,  Eattin,  laton,  Laiion,  Fr.,  Ottone,  Ital.,  SRef^ 
fing,  Ger.  :  a  mixed  metal  resembling  brass,  but  apparently  not 
considered  the  same  by  our  forefathers,  for  Lydgate,  in  his  Boke 
of  Troye,  uses  the  expression  *'  of  brasse,  of  coper,  and  laton.*^ 
In  the  will  of  Henry  VII.  this  kind  of  metal  is  spoken  of  as 
copper,  by  which  name  it  is  directed  to  be  used  about  his  tomb, 
but  in  other  ancient  documents  it  is  almost  invariably  called 
latten,  as  in  the  contract  for  the  tomb  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Warwick^ ;  the  monumental  brasses  so  common  in  our  churches 
are  mentioned  as  being  of  latten.     (See  Metal-work.) 

"  Laten,  or  laton,  metall,  auricalcuniy  dedruni*^        Prompt.  Panr. 

''  The  finest  and  most  curious  candlestick  mettal,  or  latttn  metal,  glistering 

as  the  gold  itself  Antient  Rites  of  Darham,  p.  9. 

Lavatory,  Layer,  Lavoir,  Lavatoire,  Fr.,  Lavatoio,  Ital., 
SBaSc^faf^,  S3Sa§cl)becfcn,  Ger.  :  a  cistern  or  trough  to  wash  in. 
There  was  usually  a  lavatory  in  the  cloisters  of  monastic  esta- 
blishments, at  which  the  inmates  washed  their  hands  and  faces ; 
some  of  these  still  remain,  as  at  Gloucester  and  Worcester, 
Norwich  and  Lincoln.  (Plate  102,  103.)  This  name  is  also 
given  to  the  piscina,  as  in  the  two  last  quotations. 

*  This  contract  is  given  in  Dugdale's  these  were  then  made  of /af /en,  which  be- 

Warwickshire,   in  Nichols'  Beauchamp  like  was  a  metal  without  exception  ;  and 

Chapel,   and    in    Blore's    Monumental  such  were  used   in  England  for  some 

Remains.     Fuller  mentions  that  in  the  hundred  years  after."     For  some  further 

year  1 1 92  so  great  was  the  scarcity  of  particulars    and    amusing    reasons     for 

silver  caused  by  the  enormous  sum  re-  selecting  this  metal,  see  Fuller's  Holy 

quired  for  the  ransom  of  Richard  I.,  "Warre,  book  iii.  chap.  13;  and  for  further 

"  that  to  raise  it '  they  were  forced  to  sell  information  see  Archxologia,  vol.   zxL 

their  Church  plate  to  their  very  chalices :'  pp.  261,  262. 
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*  Then  cam  I  to  that  cloystre, 
And  gaped  abouten, 
Whough  it  was  pilered  and  pejnt, 


With  cundites  of  clene  tyn 
Closed  al  aboute, 
With  lavoures  of  latun 
LoTeliche  y-greithed." 

Piera  Ploughnum'a  Crede,  879. 

^'  Within  the  clojster  garth,  over  against  the  frater  house  dour,  was  a  fair 
laver  or  counditt ',  for  the  Monncks  to  washe  ther  hands  and  faces  at,  being 
made  in  forme  round,  covered  with  lead,  and  all  of  marble,  saving  the  verei 
uttermost  walls.  Within  the  which  walls  you  may  walke  rounde  about  the 
larer  of  marble,  having  many  little  cunditts  or  spouts  of  brasse,  with  zziijj 
oockes  of  brasse,  round  about  yt,  havinge  in  yt  vij  faire  wyndowes  of  stone 
woorke,  and  in  the  top  of  it,  a  faire  dove  cotte,  covered  fynly  over  above 

with  lead  .  .  ."  Ritei  of  Durluun,  p.  70. 

''An  awter  and  a  latuUorj  acordaunt  in  the  este  end.'* 

Cont.  for  Catterick  Cbarcb,  p.  10. 

''  Lavatories  on  aitber  side  of  the  wall,  which  shall  serve  for  four  Auters." 

Cont.  for  Fotberinghay  Church,  p.  28. 

Leanino-place^  of  a  window:  the  thin  wall  (or  sill  wall) 
which  is  frequently  placed  below  the  sill  in  the  inside  of  a  win- 
dow, and  which  therefore  serves  to  lean  upon  in  looking  out  of 
the  window ;  it  is  called  by  French  workmen,  the  mur  d'appui,  or 
"  accoudoir/'  (or  by  some  the  sill  is  termed  the  "  appui/'  and 
the  thin  wall  below  it  the  "  allege/')  Similar  phrases  were  em- 
ployed in  England  as  follows : 

**  The  selyng  of  xi  wyndowes  round  about  over  hed,  and  the  lenyng  places 

of  the  same Item,  made  new  in  the  queues  dyning  chambre,  a  great 

carrall  window  ....  and  Unyng  places  made  new  to  the  same,  and  a  halpace 
under  fote  new  made  and  new  joysted,  and  bourded,**  also  ^  lenyng  peace^* 

*'  Uanyng  horde''  &C.      Jojmen'  and  Carpenters'  work  at  Tower  of  London,  24  H.  VIII. 

All  this  relates  of  course  only  to  the  wainscot  lining  of  the  wall 

in  question.     (See  Ceiling.)   By  modern  joiners  the  sides  of  the 

window  recess,  are  termed  the  elbows;  and  the  lining  of  the 

sill  wall,   the  back.     Perhaps  the  leaning-places  of  the  above 

passages  may  be  these  elbows,  against  which  persons  sitting  or 

standing  in  the  window  recess  would  lean,     (See  Bay-stall.) 

Lean-to,  or  penthouse.  (See  Too-fall.) 

<<  emend*  uuius  Lenetoo  juxta  parlur*  annex.  Magn*  Aule  ;**  also  a  wall-plate 

'  See  the  account  roll  for  the  making  of  this  lavatory  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Hist  Dunelm.  Script  ties,  p.  ccccxliiu 
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bought  "  pro  j   Lenetoo  inde  emendand*  inter  Aulam  et  Capellam   Castri 

predict!."  Boll  of  Repairs  of  Okeluun  CasUe,  39  H.  VI.  (Arch.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  lOfi.) 

Leaves,  Sebstf,  Vantails,  Battanis,  Fr.  :  a  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  window  shutters,  the  folding  doors  of  closets,  &c., 
especially  to  those  of  the  almeries  and  the  repositories  of  relics, 
formerly  so  numerous  in  churches;  some  pieces  of  sacred  sculp- 
ture and  paintings  also  were  protected  by  light  folding-doors 
or  leaves,  particularly  those  over  altars,  and  the  insides  of  the 
leaves  themselves  were  often  painted,  so  that  when  turned  back 
they  formed  part  of  the  general  subject.  The  term  is  occasionally 
applied  to  the  folding-doors  of  buildings.     (See  Fenestral.) 

"  Mendyng  of  the  lei/ves  of  the  wyndowes  sett  on  w*  doble  jymewes,  vj  Uyvesoi 

them  new  made.'*      Bepanciona  done  within  the  Kyng'a  Tow  of  London.    Temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

Baylej'i  Hiat.  of  the  Tower,  App.,  toI.  L 

''  There  was  also  standing  on  the  altar,  against  the  wall,  a  most  curious  fine 

table,  with  two  leaves  to  open  and  shut."  Antlent  Bitea  of  Durham,  p.  55. 

Lectern, LETTERN,ilectome»Zetetone,'£^nn,  Fr.,  Leggloj  Ital., 
fteSepuIt,  Ger.  :  the  desk"™  or  stand  on  which  the  larger  books  used 
in  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  placed )  since 
the  Reformation  they  have  been  seldom  used  in  this  country, 
but  are  occasionally  employed  to  hold  the  Bible.  The  principal 
lectern  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  but  there  were  some- 
times others  in  diflFerent  places.  They  were  occasionally  made 
of  stone  or  marble,  and  fixed,  but  were  usually  of  wood  or  brass, 
and  moveable ;  they  were  also  often  covered  with  costly  hangings 
embroidered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hangings  of  the  altar. 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  lectern  came  into  use,  but  a 
desk  of  very  similar  kind  is  represented  in  two  of  the  illumi- 
nations of  the  Benedictional  of  S.  ^thelwold",  a  manuscript 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  possession  of  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire.     A  portion  of  a  marble  reading- 

"  The  use  of  the  ancient  lettem  has  pew  is  only  once  recognised  in  our  prayer- 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  in  Eng-  book,  which  is  in  the  rubric  prefixed  to 
land  by  the  modem  reading-desk,  or  the  Commination,  and  the  term  was  first 
rather  reading-pew,  which  appears  to  have  introduced  there  at  the  last  reyision  in 
been  frequently  erected  at  the  same  time  1661 :  it  is  not  found  in  any  edition 
with  the  pulpit,  ordered  by  the  canons  of  printed  before  that  time. 
1603  to  be  placed  in  every  church  not  "  See  ArchxoL,  vol.  xxiv.  PL  10,  14. 
already  provided  with  one.   The  reading- 


desk,  or  lectern,  dug  up  at  Eveaham  in  1 813,  has  been  engraved  in 
the  Archffiologia,  vol.  xvii.  pi.  23,  24,  and  is  probably  the  same 
which  was  erected  by  Thomas  de  Marleberg,  in  the  abbey 
church,  iu  1218;  another  of  equal,  if  not  greater  antiquity, 
exists  at  Crowle  church",  Worcestershire,  and  a  third  beautifully 


Bculptored  Bpeeimen  is  preserved  in  the  abbatial  house  at  Wen- 
lock,  Salop^.  Of  wood,  examples  remain  at  Bury  and  Ramsey, 
Huntingdonshire;  Detling,  Swanscombe,  and  Lenham,  Kent; 
Newport,  Essex;  Hawstesd,  Suffolk;  Wednesbury,  Staffordshire; 
Aldbury, Buckinghamshire;  Zmigfield,Surrey;ABtbury, Cheshire; 
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Wells  and  Norwich  cathedrals;  S.  Thomas's,  Exeter';  and 
several  other  churches:  the  oldest  of  these  is  at  Bury;  it  is  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  made  to  receive 
a  book  on  one  side  only  (Plate  104] :  that  at  Detling  is  of 
Decorated  date ;  it  is  made  with  a  desk  for  a  book  on  four  sides, 
and  is  more  ornamented  than  any  of  the   others;   they  are 


usually  made  with  desks  oa  two  sides  only.  The  specimens 
of  hrasB  lecterns  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  wood,  but  they 
may  be  seen  in  several  of  the  college  chapels  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  at  Southwell  minster;  Trinity  church,  Coventry;  Yeovil, 
Somersetshire ;  Eton  college  chapel ;  Campden,  Gloucester- 
shire ;  Croft,  and  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire ;  and  LeveiiugtOD, 
'  Tbii  wai  formerly  ia  tbe  csthednt. 
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Cambridgeshire'.  A  common  form  for  brass  lecterns,  and  one 
which  is  sometimes  given  to  those  of  wood,  is  that  of  an  eagle 
or  pelican  with  the  wings  expanded  to  receive  the  book,  but 
they  are  also  often  made  with  two  flat  sloping  sides,  or  desks, 
for  books. 

**  In  ecclesia  de  Brompton,  coram  majore  altari,  ubi  lecternum  stat." 

Teat.  Robi.  de  PUyoe  (1845)  Tett.  Ebor.  9. 
"  Un  coverture  pour  la  letUron"         Test  JohAn.  de  0»unt  Duds  Uncut.    Ibid.  m. 

"  Sum  rede  the  epystle  and  gospell  at  hygh  masse, 
Sum  syng  at  the  lectorne'*     Kjng  Johan.  S7. 

"  At  the  north  end  of  the  high  altar  there  was  a  goodly  fine  Utteron  of 
brasse  where  they  sunge  the  Epistle  and'  the  Gospell  with  a  gilt  pellican  on 
the  height  of  it,  finely  gilded,  puUinge  hir  blood  out  hir  breast  to  hir  young 
ones,  and  winges  spread  abroade  wheron  did  lye  the  book  ...  also  ther  was 
lowe  downe  in  the  quere  another  lettom  of  brasse . .  with  an  eagle  on  the  height 
of  it,  and  hir  winges  spread  a  broad,  wheron  the  monkes  did  lay  theire  bookes 
when  they  sung  theire  legends  at  mattens,  or  at  other  times  of  service." 

Ant  Rites  of  Darham,  p.  11,  IS. 

**  Also  there  was  a  letUme  of  wood  like  unto  a  pulpit,  standynge  and  adjoyn- 
inge  to  the  wood  organs,  over  the  quire  dore.'*        ibid.  14. 

Ledger^  Singer.  A  large  flat  stone  such  as  is  frequently 
laid  over  a  tomb,  &c.  Some  of  the  horizontal  timbers  used  in 
forming  scaffblding  are  also  called  ledgers. 

**  100  foote  of  blacke  touchestone  is    sufficient  for  the  l^jger    and   the 

base  of  the  said  tombe."  Contract  for  tomb  of  Henrj  VII. 

See  Britton,  Arch.  Antiq.,  toI.  ii.  p.  21. 

"  For  middle  scaffolds  two  pieces  going  through,  IQd,,  eight  smaller  ligyers,  4d" 

Accts.  of  Louth  Steeple,  Archseol.,  Tol.  x.  p.  83. 

Ledgment',  Eigement,  Eegement :  a  stringcourse  or  horizontal 
suit  of  mouldings,  such  as  the  base-mouldings,  fee,  of  a  build- 
ing.    (See  Basement.) 

"  When  he  hath  set  his  ground  table-stones,  and  his  ligemerUst  and  the  wall 

thereto  wythyn  and  without."  Cont.  for  Fotherlnghaj  church,  S9. 

"416  feet  of  legement- table,  being  full  joints,  at  the  least  iij  ynches  or  more 

'  That  at  King's  college  chapel,  Cam-  laid  out  or  deyeloped  upon  the  paper, 

bridge,  has  a  small  figure  of  King  Henry  each  in  its   proper  relation  to  the  plan 

VI.  on  it :  that  at  Eton  college  chapel  as  if  the  whole  had  been  originally  con- 

the  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists.  stnicted  by  folding  together  and  was  now 

•  When  an  apartment,  a  roof,  or  other  laid  flat,  the  structure  is  said  to  be  laid 

complex  structure,  is  delineated  by  hav-  in  ledgment. 
ing  its  plan  and  other  component  surfaces 
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clene  apparalled  in  the  form  that  is  called  casshepece,  according  to  a  mould 

to  them  delivered.*'  a.D.  1442.    Works  of  Eton  College.  MS.  Brit.  Mas. 

Levecel  :  a  penthouse  or  projecting  roof  over  a  door,  win- 
dow^ &c. ;  also  an  open  shed.  This  term  is  used  by  Chaucer  in 
the  Reve's  and  Parson's  tales.     (See  Pentee.) 

"  Levecdf  be-fome  a  wyndowe  or  other  place.     Umhraadum,^^    Prompt.  Tver, 
'*  He  looketh  up  and  doun  til  he  hath  found 
The  Gierke's  hors,  ther  as  he  stood  jbound 
Behind  the  mille  under  a  leveseUJ**  ReTe's  Ttfe. 

Library,  Biblioiheque,  Fr.,  lAbraria,  Ital.,  fflibliotef,  Ger.  : 
a  room,  or  suit  of  rooms,  appropriated  to  the  keeping  of  books. 
No  ancient  example  of  the  mode  of  fitting  up  libraries  exists^ 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  provided  with  desks,  and  probably 
also  sometimes  with  shelves,  on  which  the  books  were  placed  as 
in  modern  libraries,  although  books  were  formerly  often  kept  in 
chests,  as  was  the  case  with  those  belonging  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  previous  to  the  erection  of  Duke  Humphrey's  library : 
the  religious  establishments  were  always  provided  with  libra- 
ries, usually  of  small  dimensions  compared  with  those  of  modem 
times,  but  occasionally  of  considerable  size  :  sometimes,  for  the 
sake  of  security,  the  books  were  chained  to  the  cases  or  desks ; 
Laurent  Surreau,  canon  of  Rouen,  1479,  bequeathed  eighteen 
volumes  to  the  library  of  his  cathedral,  which  he  directed  should 
be  secured  with  chains,  and  instances  of  the  same  precaution 
are  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  as  in  Merton  college, 
Oxford.  In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  the  library 
was  sometimes  at  the  top  of  the  house,  in  the  attic  story,  as  was 
the  case  at  Surrenden,  in  Kent,  which  contained  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  books.  In  the  early  ages  it  was  a  frequent 
custom  to  attach  a  library  and  a  school  to  a  church^ 

"  Structura  ij  fenestrarum  in  Lihraria  (Dunelm.  1416 — 1446)  tarn  in  opere 
lapideo,  ferrario,  et  vitriario,  ac  in  reparacione,  tecti,  descorum,  et  ij  ostiorum 
nee  non  reparacione  librorum,  se  extendit  ad  iiij."  x.*  xyj.'  et  ultra.** 

Hist.  Dunelm.  Scrip,  ires,  cclxxi^. 

'^Richardus  Whittington  an.  1429  instituit  hiUiothecam  (Frat.  Francisc. 
Londini)  in  longitudine  129  ped  :  in  latitudine  31  ped  :  tota  circumdata  ligno 
intestini  operis,  et  post  tres  annos  repleta  libris  sumptibus  556' .  unde  Thomas 

See  Bingliam,  b.  viii.  c.  7.  s.  12. 
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Winchelsey  fi«t«r  Do«t«r  Theol.  dedit  istf.    Froqne  nunnRcriptis  lib™ 
D .  Nicoki  de  Lyre  dedit  100- ."  i-""""  Co"--  "•■  '■  i"-  '*■ 

Lich-gate,  or  Corpse-gate,  gei^engang.   Gee.  :    from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  licli,  a  corpse,  and 
jeac,  a  gate.   A  shed  over  the  en- 
trance of  8  churchyard,  heneath 
which     the     bearers     sometimes 
paosed  when  bringing  a  corpse  . 
for  interment".    The  term  is  also  ' 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  path  by  which  a  corpse  is 
usually  conveyed  to  the  chiurb.  ouM.p...  o.T~rf.kk, 

LiERNE  RIB  in  a  vault :  any  rib  that  does  not  arise  from  the 
impost,  and  is  not  a  ridge  rib,  but  crosses  from  one  boss  or  inter- 
section of  the  principal  ribs  to  another.  Vaults  in  which  such 
Hemei  are  employed  are  termed  Heme  vaulii.     {Sec  Vault.) 

Lights  :  the  openings  between  the  mullions  of  a  window, 
screen,  &c.,  sometimes  called  days. 

"  And  tbe  faruide  Richarde  skll  msJce  t,  wyndowc  in  the  gauill  of  fife 
lighUt"  Com.  r«  CUterick  Chnrtb.  p.  B. 

"  And  in  the  west  end  of  aitber  of  the  uid  IbIcs  be  eh&)  ntak  a  vyndow  of 

four  liffhU."  Com.  tot  PotberlDgbij  Cbnrch.  p.  SI. 

"»  wyndowe  of  four  dayei  above  tbe  dore  sewtly  after  the  wyndowe  of  tbra 
llayu  of  Haldwortb."     Cot.  t<n  WUUnwlck  SMeplx,  4  H.  VI,  Nicboli'  IlLiuL,  p.  IBS. 

The  agreement  for  glazing  the  windows  of  the  Beauchamp 
chapel  at  Warwick,  (25  H.  VI.,)  printed  by  Mr.  Nichols,  con- 
tains  a  curious  nomenclature  of  the  openings  of  a  tracery  win- 
dow which  can  be  perfectly  reconciled  with  the  existing  windows, 
a  half  of  one  of  which  is  represented  in  tbe  margin.  Letters  of 
reference  to  the  sketch  are  inserted  in  the  following  quotation 
within  parcnthesea.     (WiUis'  Nomencl.  51.) 

■  There  ireeiuDples  at  BiraUll,  York- 
■hire;  Bromsgrove,  Worcetterahirei  Ou- 
ungtODfOiTordiliire;  Beckingham,  Lin- 
colDihin;  Lenham,  and  Btckmbam, 
Kent ;  Bra;,  Berki.  They  are  in  general 
UM  in  Vtla,  Herefordshire,  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  are  tfarte  usually  built  of 
•tone,  but  moat  of  Ibem  are  modem  and 


plain.  In  Hereford abire,  and  probahlyin 
tome  olher  cDnntriei,  Ihey  are  called  Scal- 
lage,  or  Scallenge  Galea.  See  Ihe  Gloi- 
Biry  of  Herefordshire  words  (by  G.  C 
Lewis,  Eaq.),  publiahed  by  Murray,  183*. 
Somegoadeiampleaharebren  publiihed 
by  Mr.  Wyalt. 
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"South  windoweg.  Id  the  south  side  of  the 
chappell  be  three  wiiuloirea  ererj  windowe  coD' 
teineth  li  It^hU,  (Q.)  Every  light  contem«th 
uj  foots.  Item  viij  smaller  baitmentt  (&)  above 
and  every  bateroeot  conteineth  ij  foote  and  a 
halfe.  Item  iiij  ajv/dii  (S)  ;  every  of  them  h&lf 
a  foote  and  a  quarter,  Item  ij  hiest  tmall  liffhii 
(T)  1  ether  of  them  conteineth  a  foote  and  a  - 
h&lfe.  Item  all  the  tatun  (f),  qaarrtUt  (x),  and 
oiftemenU  (y).  So  ever;  of  the  s&id  windowei 
conteineth  ccvj  feet." 

In  this  document  the  word  l^ht  is  not 
confined  to  the  great  lower  openings  aa 
at  present ;  but  is  applied  to  every  open- 
ing with  vertical  sides  and  an  arch  head; 
the  upper  ones  (R)  are  called  bate- 
menis  [and  batemenl  light*  in  another 
part  of  the  contract),  because  they  have  a  piece  cut  off  the 
comer  which  in  the  language  of  workmen  is  a  "batement." 
AngelU  arc  angular  openings,  katurt  are  quatrefuii-s.  Oyle- 
mentt  are  in  this  case  apparently  the  trefoil-shaped  openings. 
The  terra  oillet  is  usually  given  to  the  small  windows  in  for- 
tified towers.     Quarrels  may  be  the  smaller  quatrefoUs. 

LiNTBL,  ftinion,  lAiUeait,  Fr.,  Travi  liminari,  Ital.,  ®reni= 
balfen,  Oer.  :  a  piece  of  timber  or  atone  placed  homontally 
over  a  doorway,  window,  or  other  opening  throi^h  a  wall,  to 
support  the  superincumbent  weight. 

"  It'm  foT  ij  lyntont  made  fur  the  ij  wyndowes  in  the  aame  chamber  the 
leying  of  them  over  hed."  Repu.  inih>  Towsr.t.  Hin.vm.   Bijiaj,  App..t«i.  i.  p.  ixiL 

List,  Listel.  Yk.,  LUta,  LUlello,  Ital.,  8i(te,  geijie,  Ger.  :  a 
fillet.     (See  Fillet.) 

"  Painting  one  [itia  in  the  great  hall."    wirdnb*  a«u.  «  Ed.  I. 

Also  "  lajing  gold  on  the  lyiur  of  the  windows"  and  the  "  LtMiert  of  the 
tablements."         s.  stfpbta'i  cbipii,  u  b.  ill. 

Lobe  of  an  arch.  The  name  selected  by  the  French  anti- 
quaries  to  express  that  which  is  usually  termed  a  toil  in  Eng- 
land. Thus  the  English  Ire/oil  arch  is  the  are  triloba  of  the 
French,  and  so  on. 
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Lock,  Semtre,  Fe.  :  aeveralkindsof  locks  were  formerly  used; 
that  most  common  on  large  doors  vaa  a  stock-lock,  the  works  of 
vhich  were  let  into  a  block  of  wood  which  was  fixed  on  the 
inside  of  the  door ;  locks  of  this  kind  are  dow  oflen  to  be  seen 
on  church  doors.  Another  kind  was  t 
entirely  of  metal,  with  one  side  made  | 
ornamental,  which,  when  fised,  was  | 
exposed  to  viewj  the  works  being  let  Ij 
into  the  door ;  this  sort  of  lock  does  f 
not  appear  to  be  older  than  the  fif- 
teenth century;  various  specimens  | 
remain,  but  principally  on  internal  \ 
doors  (Plate  105) ;  a  lock  of  very  1 
aimilar  description  to  this  last  men- 
tioned is  also  frequently  found  on  chests,  but  with  a  hasp  which 
shuts  into  it  to  receive  the  bolt.  Ingenious  contrivances  were 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  add  to  the  security  of  locks ; 
a  door  on  the  tower  staircase  at  Snodland  church,  Kent,  has  a 
lock  the  principal  keyhole  of  which  is  covered  by  a  plate  of  iron 
shutting  over  it  as  a  hasp,  which  is  secured  by  a  second  key.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  they  were  frequently  very  elaborate  and 
complicated  pieces  of  mechanism,  and  when  fixed  on  ornamental 
works  were  often  very  conspicuous.  In  addition  to  these  kinds, 
pad-locks  or  hang-locks  were  also  frequently  used.  (See  Iron- 
work, and  Plate  105.) 

"  In  ij  ttoMotia  pio  ij  hoitiig  pnsdicte  turiii  empt.  xxJ.  Et  in  ij  hanffdottt 
pro  pnedict*  turn  i.-rjd.  Et  pro  hMpes  et  staples  ampt.  pro  pnodicta  turre  yjd." 
AwHDpU  or  the  Muor  of  III*  SiTo;,  lump.  Hicb.  U..  Anhieol.,  'ol.  iii'.  p.  I». 

"  Bt  in  2  Aaniloiii  emptis  de  Willielmo  Mirefolde  lOi^."  outiun  Bgok,  lUl,  p.  TO. 

"  Kt  in  2  toUoiHn  (Ed.)  et  3  hanHotit  (6i.)"      ibid.,  p.  lit. 

LocKBAND :  a  course  of  bond-stones,  or  a  bonding-course  in 
masonry. 

"  The  hawinge  of  the  ttone  uhlsr,  ukd  Endstons,  with  utjfidftll  bevellngo, 
and  loeiiaTidi,  one  within  inothar,  will  smounte  before  the;  be  at  the  place 
racdje  to  be  Isjed,  12^.  the  foot."    cbui«afi>oiuTBHHi,t.Kiii..  Ak1ikoI.,iL  lU. 

Lorr :  a  room  in  the  roof  of  a  building ;  a  gallery  or  small 
chamber,  raised  within  a  larger  apartment,  or  in  a  church,  as  a 
tnosic-loft,  a  ednging-loft,  a  rood-loft,  &c. 
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"before  Jeciu  Alker,  wher  that  «ru  on  the  North  ajde  betwixt  two  pillen, 
a  loofl  for  the  M'  ftnd  qutrUt«n  to  sing  Jeaiu  Meu  eveij  Frid&ie  contejnjiige 
&  pairs  of  orgaiaes  to  pUj  od  and  a  fsii  desk  to  Uj  the  bookea  on  in  tjme  of 
d;Tiii  serrice."  Aotleat  Bita  or  jyuibaa.  p.  t». 

"  A  p&Tclose  of  timber  about  an  otyan-lafi  ordained  to  (taud  o' 
dore  of  the  aaid  chapelL"  oni.  bt  b. 

LocKEK,  l^tkjitr:  a  small  closet  or 
cupboard  frequently  found  in  churclies, 
especiaUf  on  the  north  side  of  the  sites 
of  altars;  they  are  now  usually  open, 
but  were  formerly  closed  with  doors,  and 
were  used  to  contain  the  sacred  vessels, 
relics,  and  other  valuables  belonging  to 
the  church.  The  locker  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  smaller  than  the  ambry,  or.r-.*-^ 
but  the  terms  are  frequently  used  synonymously.    (See  Almeby.) 

"  All  the  forsaid  niae  altars  had  theire  seTerall  shrioes  and  coven  of  wain- 
icote  oTer  head,  id  verye  decent  and  comely  forme  ;  having  likewise  betwixt 
everjo  altar  a  verye  faire  and  large  partition  of  wainicatt  .  . .  contejningv 
the  teverall  lockert  or  amben  for  the  safe  keepinge  of  the  veatmentd  and  or- 
naments  belonginge  to  cverje  altar  ;  with  three  or  four  amryes  in  the  wall, 
pertaininge  to  some  of  the  said  altars,  for  the  same  use  and  purpose." 

Antient  Bit«  or  Durtua,  p.  1. 

"  Lokere,  eUuUa,  cittula,  eapcdla."  Prmiit.  v*n.  "  Locker  of  a  cupbourd^ 
tirouer."    p»iigr. 

LoGQiA,  Loge,  Fr.  :  a  term  peculiar  to  Italian  palatial  archi- 
tecture, to  the  climate  of  which  it  belongs.  Any  covered  space 
of  which  one  or  more  of  the  sides  are  open  to  the  idr,  by  arcades 
or  colonnades,  whether  it  be  on  the  ground  floor,  as  the  Lt^gia 
dei  Lanzi  at  Florence  or  the  arcades  that  so  oflen  occupy  the 
cortile  of  the  palaces,  in  which  case  it  is  nearly  the  same  aa  the 
porlicus  or  stoa  of  the  ancients ;  or  whether  it  be  above,  so  aa 
to  form  open  galleries  or  corridors,  as  the  loggie  di  Raffaello 
at  the  Vatican.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  balcony, 
as  the  loffffia  potUificale  in  front  of  S.  Peter's, 

Lombard  Stvle  :  a  name  given  by  some  English  writers  to 
the  RoMANBsquB  or  debased  Roman  style,  as  particularly  used 
in  the  northern  part  of  Italy'. 

■  See  Mr.  Hope's  Essay,  pp.  2£0 — 292.  Architecture,  voL  L  pp.  47 — 93;  uut 
See  also  Mr.  Pelit'i  Remarki  oa  Church       Mr.  Oilly  Knight's  Andent  lu1y. 
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tioop-HOLK,  Loop,  Loup,  Meurtriire,  Barbacane,  Fb.,  Feritore, 
Ital.,  €i:^ie6d=d:^rte,  Ger.  :  narrow  openings,  or  crenelles,  used 
in  the  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages,  through  which  arrows 
and  other  missiles  might  be  discharged  upon  assailants ;  they 
were  most  especially  placed  in  situations  to  command  the  ap- 
proaches and  entrances,  and  Bometimes  were  introduced  in  the 
merlons  of  the  hattlements :  they  have  usually  a  circular  en- 
largement in  the  middle,  or  at  the  lower,  or  both  ends,  and  are 
occasionally  in  the  form  of  a  cross  j  of  ^ 
this  laat-mentioncd  shape  they  are  i  ;  ' 
sometimes    found    introduced  in   the  ' 

battlements  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  itt*   iB(^. 
88  ornaments,  as  on  the  angular  tur-         j 
rets  of  the  tower  of  Kettering  church,  | 

Northamptonshire,   and    the   canopy         "^  ' 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Prince.    (See  Crbneli.e  and  Oillzt.) 
"  Cut  on  tho  t«p  with  loop  and  cmt  like  the  battlements  of  a  tower." 
Plot'i  Suffwd^ln,  M.  1<U,  p.  Ul. 

"  And  well  and  warl;  wu  m&de  over  the  g&te  loupt,  and  enforced  with 

battajlmeuts."  HiUi Clmnld*.  p.  Sftf. 

LoRVMER.     (Sec  Laruier.) 

LotrvRE,  Hoobtr,  Hoof r,  Fumerelle,  Fe.,  Fumautolo,  Ital.,  9lauc^= 
loi),  Ger,  :  a  turret,  or  small  lantern,    (sometimes   termed   a 
fomerel,)  placed  ]on  the  roois  of  ancient 
halls,  kitchens,  &c.,  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  smoke,  or  to  promote  ventilation  ;  ori- 
ginally they  were   entirely  open    at    the 
sides,  or  closed  only  with  narrow  boards, 
placed  horizontally  and  aslope,  and  at  a 
little  distance  apart,  so  as  to  exclude  rain 
and  snow  without  impeding  the  passage  of 
the  smoke.     When,  aa  was  formerly  by  no 
means  uncommon,  fires  were  made  on  open 
hearths,  without  flues  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  smoke,  louvres  were  indispensable, 
and  when  not  required  for  use  they  were      i4-rt.crt*t.ow.«.MM. 
very  frequently  erected  for  ornament,  but  in  the  latter  case  were 
usually  glazed,  and  many  which  once  were  open  have  been  glazed 
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in  later  times :  esamples  may  be  seen  on  many  of  the  collie 
halls  at  Oxford  and  CambridgeT.  There  is  a  \aige  one  on  the 
ball  of  Lambeth  palace,  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.*     (See 

liANTEaM.) 

"  An  olde  Kechjn  w*  three  lovert  covered  V  lede." 

Snmj  al  BildUngtoD  Prlorj,  lamp.  Hidtt  VIII..  AkIihL,  rai.  xix.  p.  It). 
"  Antientlj  before  ttie  BefonnAtion,  ordinmrj  maa't  hotUM,  m  oopyholden 
and  the  like,  hid  no  chtmneTi,  but  fleus  like  leavtr  holes ;  some  of  th^n  wero 
in  being  when  I  w&i  &  boj." 

CuAtOBU  Atad  UbAlltn  of  Uw  Bofllflll,  Aadd  IfTS.     AqtlqnArUA  Bvpflrtory,  ToL  U  p-  V- 

"  The  louir  sa  fameriU." "A  loovtr  where  the  smoake  passeth  out" 

"  Pomertl  of  an  halle."  PrompL  rtn.  lo. 

LoovKE  Boarding,  or  Luffkh  Boabdino,  .(JfiB/iwn/,  Fa.:  a 
series  of  sloping  boards  placed  in  the  apertures  of  a  loutbk  or 
of  any  unglazed  window,  so  as  to  admit  air,  but  exclude  rain. 
They  are  commonly  used  in  bel&ies,  to  allow  the  sound  of  the 
bells  to  escape.  In  modem  constructions  large  slates  are  sub- 
stituted for  boards. 

Low  SIDE  WINDOW.  A  peculiaT  open- 
ing or  window  which  frequently  occurs 
in  a  church  near  the  west  end  of  the 
chancel,  usually  on  the  south  side,  some- 
times on  the  north,  and  even  on  both 
sides,  occasionally  also  near  the  east  end 
of  the  nave  and  in  other  situations.  It 
is  always  below  the  range  of  the  other 
windows,  and  very  near  the  pavement  of 
the  church.  It  was  never  glazed,  but  was 
closed  by  wooden  shutters  and  iron  grat- 
ings. They  are  now  found  either  walled 
up  or  glazed.  It  is  evident  that  they 
served  some  purpose  connected  with  the 
service  of  the  Church,  which  ceased  at 
the  Keformatiou.      But  no   record    of 

'  Tlie  open  windowi  in  cburch  toiren  hall  of  Trinity  col1cg«,  Cimbridge,  ui 

■re  DccuioDilIf  called  Icuprt-aiiuhiBi.  Mill  used.     The  ptUce  of  the  LouTle  ii 

*  Thit   OD   Westmimier   h4l]    ii    >n  Puii  ii  uid  to  hiTc  been  uuned  bum  i 

cxict  eopji  of  the  old  one:  thoM  on  the  Uotem  of  lUi  kind. 
hiU  of  Wntmintler  Mhool,  and  on  the 
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mich  purpose  has  been  discovered,  and  although  abundant 
guesses  have  been  made,  and  names  proposed  in  connection 
with  such  guesses,  as  lychnotcope,  vulne  mndowt,  l^c,  the  sub- 
ject remains  in  its  original  obscurity. 

Examples  are  found  of  aU  periods,  rarely  prior  to  the  thir- 
teenth century :  but  beyond  it  in  abundance.  The  opening  is 
sometimes  found  as  an  independent  small  window,  as  at  North 
Hinksey,  or  it  is  obtained  by  dividing  an  ordinary  window  with 


a  low  sill  by  a  transom.  The  part  above  the  transom  is  glazed 
as  usual ;  the  part  below  is  closed  with  a  shutter  to  serve  aa  a  low 
nde  window,  aa  at  Raydon.  (The  Binsey  example  in  the  mai^;in, 
and  fig.  4,  Plate  330,  are  windows  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  low 
side  opening  has  been  walled  up.) 

On  the  inside  of  these  windows  is  firequently  a  seat  or  re- 
mains of  one.     For  more  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to 
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an  elaborate  paper  in  the  4tb  volnme  of  the  Ardueolc^cal 
Journal,  p.  314. 

Lozenge,  LoEENGK-vorLDiN'o,  Loaange,  Fa.,  Ammandorlale, 
Ital.  :  a  modem  name  BOinetimes  giren  to  Norman  omammts 
and  mouldings  which  partake  of  the  shape  of  lozenges ;  bat 
from  the  Tarietics  of  these  the  term  hj  no  means  cooreys  any 
exact  idea  of  form. 

LrcARN'E,  Fh.,  Sntiiiiir,  a  dormer  or  garret  window. 

A.D.  IWA,  3  Not.  "pajd  to  ij  plumbers  ether  of  them  for  ij  dajes  &  dim. 
in  n)eii(i;iig  of  the  gret  Laeaynt,  in  the  g»U«re  and  iTing  of  fyletU,  &«." 

I  ACHICOLATIONS,  Machicoulis,  Fe.  :  openings 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  defence  at  the  tops  of 
castles  and  fortifications,  by  setting  the  parapet  out 
1  on  corbels,  so  as  to  project  beyond  the  face  of  the 
wall,  the  intervals  between  the  corbels 
being  left  open  to  allow  of  missiles  being 
thrown  down  on  the  beads  of  assailants: 
they  arc  more  especially  found  over 
gateways  and  entrances,  but  are  also 
common  in  other  situations.  Parapets 
arc  sometimes  set  out  on  projecting 
corlxil*,  BO  as  to  have  a  similar  appear- 
ance when  there  arc  no  machicolations  behind  them.  Examples 
arc  to  Ik:  found  in  very  many  of  our  old  castles,  as  at  Warwick ; 
Lumlcy  and  Raby,  Durham  j  Carisbrook,  Hampshire ;  Bodiam, 
SusHCS,  &e.  Machicolations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Early  English  style'.  A  balcony 
or  gallery  is  often  supported  upon  maclucolations ;  the  Freuch 
term  such  a  construction  moucharaby  or  atsomtnoir. 
"And  M  I  Toad  the  wallet  were  in  he^gbt 
Two  hundred  cubjto*  ftU  of  raarbell  grey, 

ifai/fcoiltd  without  for  nutes  and  Miaje."  Lfdgita'i  Boka  orTny*. 

Manse,  the  parsonage  house :  the  use  of  this  word  is  chiefly 

confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Thomas  Beck, 

*  For  funlicr  inflimuiion  hc  1>«IU-  Hialory  of  Architecture,  p.  S86i  alio 
m»y'%  Obicrvalioni,  p.  98,  •nd  Iliipe'*      Cake  upon  Littleton,  1.  S  ■• 
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bishop  of  Lincoln^  by  his  will^  dated  1346^  bequeathed  £50.  to 
the  rector  of  Ingoldmells  in  Lincolnshire^  half  of  which  was  to 
be  spent  ^^  in  refectionem  mansi  reciorue,  chori  et  navis  ecclesise, 
et  campanilis  ejusdem/^ 

Mantle-tree^  Mantle-piece^  Manieau  de  Chemtn6e,  Fr.  :  a 
beam  across  the  opening  of  a  fireplace^  serving  as  a  lintel  or 
breast-summer  to  support  the  masonry  above^  which  is  called  the 
chimney  breast. 

''  In  the  kjDges  dynyng  chambre,  a  marUdl  of  waynscot  wrought  w'  antjk 
set  over  the  chjmney  there/* 

Repancions  in  the  Tower,  t.  Hen.  VIIL    Bajley,  App.,  toI.  i. 

"  marUeUum  camini  in  camera  reginee.'*  Rot.  Lib.  28  H.  in.   (Smirke  on  the 

Hall  at  Winchester,  p.  75.    Proceedings  of  Archaeological  Institute.) 

Masonry,  Ouvrage  en  Pierre^  Fr.,  Opera  in  pieira,  Ital., 
Stauenoerf/  Gee.  :  stone-work,  as  distinguished  from  brick  or 
other  materials.  The  earliest  masonry  known  to  us  is  probably 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  size  of  the  stones  employed,  said  to  be  frequently 
thirty  feet  in  length :  the  weight  of  these  masses  rendered  the 
use  of  mortar  unnecessary ;  once  placed,  they  were  never  likely 
to  be  removed. 

Of  Cyclopean  masonry  the  most  celebrated  remains  are  the 
wails  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae;  their  date  is  unknown,  but  as 
they  are  alluded  to  by  Homer,  they  must  necessarily  be  of  high 
antiquity :  these  walls  are  formed  of  large  and  irregularly-shaped 
masses  of  stone,  with  the  interstices  filled  with  smaller  pieces. 
Tyrrhenian  or  Etruscan  masonry  is  also  of  large  and  irregularly- 
shaped  masses  of  stone,  but  fitted  together  with  considerable 
exactness,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  smaller  stones  in  the  joints 
or  interstices:  of  this  kind  of  masonry  many  specimens  exist 
among  the  more  ancient  remains  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The 
next  improvement  appears  to  consist  in  working  the  stones 
sufficiently  to  render  the  horizontal  joints  (or  beds)  in  great 
measure  flat  and  true,  although  the  courses  are  irregular,  the 
vertical  joints  being  reduced  to  straight  surfaces  only,  and  not 
made  perpendicular :  examples  of  this  kind  of  masonry  are  to  be 
found  at  Fiesole,  Populonia,  and  many  other  places.    All  of 
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these  kinds  of  masonry  are  pnt  tc^ether  without  mortar;  the 
stones  also  are  of  very  large  dimensions;  the  usual  size  of 
those  of  the  walk  of  Tiryns  is  about  seven  feet  by  three, 
but  some  are  larger ;  as  they  are  also  in  some  of  the  other 
specimens. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans  used  several 
kinds  of  walling,  {appareU^  Fa.,)  as  the  '^opus  incertum/'  now 
called  ^'random"  or  ''rubble'^  walling,  made  with  stones  of 
irregular  shapes  and  sizes;  the  ''opus  reticulatum,''  so  caUed 
firom  its  net-like  appearance,  formed  with  square  stones  laid 
diagonally,  a  style  which  Vitruvius  mentions  as  being  common 
in  his  day;  ''isodomum"  and  '' pseudisodomum,''  which  Yi- 
truvius  ascribes  to  the  Greeks,  these  were  formed  in  regular 
courses,  which  in  the  first  were  all  of  equal  height,  but  in  the 
latter  were  of  unequal ;  "  emplectum,'^  which  resembled  the  two 
last  in  external  appearance,  but  the  middle  of  the  wall  was  of 
rubble,  the  facing  only  being  in  regular  courses :  in  all  these 
sorts  of  masonry  the  stones  were  small,  and  were  laid  in  mortar^ 
(Plates  107,  108.)  In  the  erection  of  buildings  in  which  large 
blocks  of  stone  were  used,  the  Romans  used  no  cement®.  In 
the  later  period  of  the  empire,  it  appears  that  the  masonry 
called  ''  emplectum"  was  very  commonly  used,  and  this  (either 
with  or  without  courses  of  tiles  built  in  at  intervals)  is  the  kind 
which  is  usually  found  in  this  country**  and  in  France^ :  the 
courses  are  usually  about  four  inches  deep,  the  stones  in  most 


^  The  ancients  also  frequently  built 
walls  of  brick,  both  burnt  and  unburn t. 

*  In  important  works  the  Romans 
sometimes  used  very  large  stones,  and 
occasionally,  especially  in  their  eastern 
territories,  such  as  were  truly  colossal. 
At  Baalbec,  '*on  the  west  side  of  the 
basement  of  the  great  temple  even  the 
second  course  is  formed  of  stones  which 
are  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-seven  feet 
long,  and  about  nine  feet  thick;  under 
this,  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  there  are 
three  stones  which    alone  occupy  one 


hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  nine  inches 
in  length,  by  about  twelve  feet  thick; 
two  are  sixty  feet,  and  the  third  sixty-two 
feet  nine  inches  in  length." — Pocock't 
Observations  on  Syria,  vol.  iL  p.  112. 

*  At  York.  Silchester,  Wroxeter,  Rich- 
borough,  Pevensey,  Leicester,  Dover, 
Dorchester,  and  many  other  places.  The 
gate  called  Newport,  at  Lincoln,  is  built 
of  large  stones  without  any  cement  (See 
Plate  12.) 

*  At  Autun,  Beauvais,  Bourg^,  Lille- 
bonne,  Tours,  &c. 
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instances  of  rather  cubical  proportions^  and  the  joints  com- 
monly wide  and  coar8e^  This  description  of  masonry,  without 
the  courses  of  tiles,  was  also  used  after  the  Romans  were  sub- 
dued, for  it  is  found  in  the  walls  of  the  old  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Beauvais  (called  Notre  Dame  des  Basses  (Euvres),  those 
of  the  nave  of  S.  Bemi  at  Rheims,  of  S.  Pierre  at  Le  Mans  (if 
any  part  of  this  biiilding  still  exists),  and  in  the  walls  of  the 
keep  of  the  Ch&teau  of  Langeais  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
none  of  which  buildings  are  of  Roman  date. 

There  is  no  certain  evidence  to  shew  the  character  of  the 
masonry  used  in  this  country  for  a  very  considerable  time  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  but  it  was  probably  the  coarsest 
rag  or  rubble-work.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  construction  found 
in  a  particular  class  of  early  buildings  which  some  antiquaries 
consider  to  be  Saxon  (although  the  certainty  of  this  is  not  yet 
established),  which  consists  in  the  quoins,  the  jambs  of  doors 
and  windows,  and  occasionally  some  other  parts  which  are  built 
of  hewn  stone,  being  formed  of  blocks  alternately  laid  flat  and 
set  up  on  their  ends  (Plate  108) ;  the  upright  stones  are  usually 
of  considerable  length  in  proportion  to  the  others,  hence  the 
term  '^  long  and  short''  has  been  applied  to  this  kind  of  con- 
struction; it  is  to  be  found  in  various  churches,  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  article  on  Saxon  Architecture ;  the  walls  of 
these  buildings  are  of  coarse  rubble,  or  rag-work,  with  sometimes 
a  portion  of  herringbone-work,  and  have  often,  if  not  always, 
been  plastered  on  the  outside^.  In  the  early  Norman  style  walls 
were  built  with  the  inside  face  of  rubble,  plastered,  and  the 
outside  was  also  often  the  same,  but  in  large  buildings  this 


'  A  common  method  of  forming  foun- 
dations among  the  Romans  was  to  dig  a 
trench,  of  no  great  depth,  and  but  little, 
if  at  all,  wider  than  the  wall  to  he  raised 
from  it,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  filled 
with  gravel  or  dry  hard  rubbish ;  upon 
this,  solid  masonry,  usually  of  the  same 
width  as  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  was 
built  up  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.    This  is  the  common  foundation 


of  Roman  .walls  in  England,  and  on  this 
side  of  France.  See  Soissons,  Plate  107, 
where  the  coarse  work  which  was  con- 
cealed under  ground  is  distinctly  shewn ; 
the  upper  part  in  this  example  is  faced 
with  unusual  neatness. 

■  See  Mr.  Essex's  "  Remarks  on  the 
antiquity  &c.  of  brick  and  stone  buildings 
in  England."  Archfeologia,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
78  and  95. 
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was  firequentty  of  ashlar,  with  wide  coarse  joints,  and  the  mortar 
made  with  coarse  unsifted  sand  or  gravel.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  the  cha- 
racter of  the  masonry  improved,  the  mortar 
was  madeof  finer  materiab,  and  the  stones  were 
Bet  with  close  fine  joints**  (Plate  108),  ashlar 
also  was  more  generally  used  for  the  external  facing,  and  some- 
times for  the  internal  as  well.  Throughout  the  Norman  style 
the  stones  of  the  plain  ashlar  work  generally  approached  to 
cubes  in  shape,  and  the  courses  varied  firom  about  six  to  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  height*;  in  rubble  walls  herringbone- work  was 
frequently  used,  sometimes  apparently  for  ornament,  and  was 
laid  with  considerable  regularity;  good  specimens  of  this  may  be 
seen  at  Guildford  castle,  Surrey  (see  Herringbone)  :  several  kinds 
of  construction  also  were  occasionally  used  in  late  Norman  work, 
in  the  facing  of  walls,  in  which  the  stones  were  cut  into  various 
shapes  for  the  sake  of  ornament ;  the  simplest  of  them  was  the 
'^  opus  reticulatimi,^*  or  diamond-work,  in  which  the  stones  were 
reduced  to  squares  and  laid  angularly,  as  at  the  west  end  of 
Rochester  cathedral,  and  at  Chichester  cathedral :  another  kind 
was  herringbone  ashlar,  of  which  a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the 
tympanum  over  the  south  doorway  of  the  desecrated  and  ruin- 


^  It  18  recorded  of  Roger,  bishop  of 
Salisbury  ( 1 1 07  to  1 1 39),  that  "he  erected 
extensive  edifices,  at  vast  cost,  and  with 
surpassing  beauty  ;  the  courses  of  stone 
being  so  correctly  laid,  that  the  joint  de- 
ceives the  eye,  and  leads  it  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  wall  is  composed  of  a  single 
block."  Will,  of  Malmesbury,  by  Sharpe, 
p.  504.  If  Bishop  Roger's  work  was 
thought  so  remarkable  from  its  having 
fine  joints,  they  must,  at  that  time,  have 
been  unusual* 

^  In  middle  age  masonry  the  stones 
were  seldom  of  a  size  which  exceeded  the 
powers  of  two  or  three  men  to  lift,  and 
they  were  often  small  enough  for  one  to 
move  with  ease;    any  which   surpassed 


these  dimensions  were  regarded  with  as- 
tonishment :  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
miracles  of  S.  Cuthbert  that,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  angel,  he  had  placed  stones 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Guest  Hall  at 
Fame  Island,  which  the  united  strength 
of  many  men  could  not  lift.  Regin. 
Dunelm.  228.  It  is  also  recorded  with 
astonishment  by  a  monk  of  Peterborough, 
that  the  original  foundation-stones  of  the 
monastery  there  were  of  such  a  size  that 
eight  yoke  of  oxen  could  scarcely  draw 
them.  Lelandi  Coll.  i.  3.  In  the  towers 
of  Rugby  church,  Warwickshire,  and 
Sutton  Coldfield,  and  in  the  east  end 
of  that  of  Weston-in-Gordano,  Somerset, 
are  stones  of  larger  size  than  usual. 
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ous  chapel  at  West  Hythe,  Kent;  and  at  Bayeiu  cathedral,  in 
Normandy,  over  the  arches  at  the  side  of  the  nave,  are  several 
other  aad  more  complicated  varieties.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  Norman  style,  masonry  had  no  characteristics  sufficiently 
decided  to  mark  its 
date,  except  where  ^ 
flints  were  used ;  in 
rubble-Tork  these 
were  employed  in 
every  age  in  dis- 
tricts in  which  they 
abound,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to 
have  been  laid  with 
any  care  previously 
to  the  introduction 
of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style;  at  this 
period  they  began 
to  be  split  or 
broken  to  a  mode- 
rately flat  surface 
on  one  side,  which 
was  placed  out- 
wards, and  formed 
a  tolerably  even 
face  to  the  wall, 
but  in  most  build- 
ings of  this  date 
a  portion  only  of 

the  flints  have  been  thus  broken,  and  the  surface  of  the  wall 
has  been  covered  with  plaster.     In  the  Decorated  and   Per- 


I  This   ikelch   sliews  tlie  muiner   in  which  the  heul  is  composed  of  nibble 

which  tbe  compound  arches  of  the  mid-  work,  and  the  facings  only  of  uhUr.     It 

dlea^tesare  constructed  of  sep&raCe  lajers  also  exhi bits  the  way  in  nlikh  the  mould- 

M  to  carry  ■  wall,  of  ings  ml  upon  the  abacus  of  Ihe  pier. 
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pendicular  styles,  especially  the  latter,  flints  were  dressed  with 
much  greater  care,  and  not  nnfrequently  reduced  to  rectan- 
gular forms,  so  as  to  be  laid  in  even  courses  with  as  much 
regularity  as  bricks ;  specimens  of  this  may  be  seen  at  the  Bride- 
well, Norwich^,  and  Sittingboume  church,  Kent.  It  was  by 
no  means  uncommon  for  flint  and  stone  work  to  be  used  toge- 
ther in  walls  for  the  sake  of  ornament ;  the  most  usual  arrange- 
ment was  in  alternate  squares,  but  sometimes  the  stone  was 
cut  into  the  shape  of  panelling,  with  tracery  and  cusps,  and 
the  interstices  were  fiUed  with  flints ;  this  kind  of  work  is  most 
abundant  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk*. 

Merlon,  Merlon,  Fr.,  Merlo,  Ital.,  Xmfcin,  Ger.  :  the  solid 
part  of  an  embattled  parapet,  standing  up  between  the  em- 
brasures, sometimes  termed  a  cop. 

Meros  or  Femur,  Vitr.,  Cuisse,  Fr.,  ©c^^enfel,  Ger.  :  the 
plain  surface  between  the  channels  of  a  triglyph. 

Mestling,  Mastlin,  yellow  metal,  brass,  or  latten,  from 
Anglo-Saxon  maej^lenn,  as.  Sacred  ornaments  or  utensils  are 
described  as  made  thereof;  in  the  Inventory  taken  at  Wolver- 
hampton, 1541,  there  are  enumerated  great  basons,  censers^ 
vessels,  and  two  great  candlesticks  of  "mastlin,^'  weighing 
1201bs^ 

Metal-work.  The  use  of  iron- work,  wrought  by  the  hammer^ 
as  one  of  the  ornamental  accessories  to  architecture,  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  arts  of  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
casting  and  chasing  yellow  mixed  metal,  were  also  rendered 
extensively  available  for  the  same  purpose,  and  practised  with 


J  Norwich  appears,  from  the  following 
enumeration  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
place,  to  have  been  famous  for  flint- work 
M  early  as  the  fifteenth  century. 

**  Hsc  sunt  Norwycus,  panis  ordeus, 

halpeny-pykys, 
Clausus    posticus,    domus    Habrahs, 

dyrt  quoque  vicus, 
Flynt  vallest'iede  thek,  cuntatis  optima 

sunt  haec."     ReUq.  Antiq.  U.  178. 
^  In  Nonnandy  flints  were  used  in  the 


Decorated  and  later  styles  as  they  were 
in  England,  but  in  Flamboyant  work  they 
were  often  dressed  with  greater  care,  and 
were  sometimes  reduced  to  particular 
shapes  and  built  into  the  walls  in  patterns ; 
in  some  instances  they  were  cut  with  an 
astonishing  degree  of  accuracy ;  a  good 
example  existed  in  1832  in  a  fragment  of 
a  building  on  the  south  side  of  the  church 
of  Treport 

*  Shaw's  Staffordshire,  il  160. 
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remarkable  skill  in  England  at  an  early  period.  Of  decorations 
formed  of  the  precious  metals^  the  revolutions  of  time  have 
destroyed  all  examples :  the  most  important  were  the  incrusta- 
tions on  the  trabeSy  or  cross-beams^  which  formed  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  the  internal  decorations  of  churches  in  more 
early  times^  and  appear  to  have  been  the  prototypes  of  rood- 
lofts^  being  adapted  to  support  images  and  the  shrines  of  saints^ 
as  appears  by  Gervase's  account  of  the  fire  at  Canterbury^  1174. 
Lamps^  and  votive  offerings,  were  also  appended  to  them. 
Brompton,  Decem  Script.  979,  mentions  such  a  beam  at  Coven- 
try, enriched  with  silver  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  marks, 
of  which  it  was  despoiled  by  Bishop  Bobert,  when  the  see  was 
removed  to  Chester  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century;  numerous 
examples  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  cited.  Specimens  of  work 
of  this  nature  still  exist  in  many  places  on  the  continent,  such 
as  the  golden  Altar  tabula,  presented  to  Basle  cathedral  about 
A.D.  1015  (Archseol.  xx;c.  pi.  xiii.) ;  the  golden  paliotto  in  the 
church  of  S.  Ambrose  at  Milan;  and  the  palla  in  S.  Mark's, 
Venice. 

The  specimens  of  cast-work,  composed  of  the  hard  yellow 
mixed  metal,  called  latten,  the  precise  composition  of  which  has 
not  been  defined,  are  chiefly  sepulchral  effigies  of  large  dimension, 
and  no  country  can  now  present  a  more  interesting  series  than 
is  to  be  found  in  England.  The  effigies  of  gilded  yellow  metal 
existing  in  Westminster  abbey,  the  memorials  of  Henry  III. 
(1273),  and  Queen  Eleanor  (1298),  are  not  less  remarkable  for 
skilful  execution  than  tasteful  feeling  and  design.  Mr.  Hunter, 
in  his  curious  paper  on  the  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Eleanor,  Archseol.  xxix.  191,  has  shewn  from  the  accounts  of 
the  queen^s  executors  that  these  were  the  work  of  Master 
William  Torel,  and  another  like  statue  by  the  same  hand 
existed  in  Lincoln  cathedral,  where  the  viscera  of  the  queen 
were  deposited.  The  interesting  effigy  in  Westminster  abbey, 
of  Will,  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke  (1304),  formed  of 
oak,  cased  with  copper,  or  red  metal,  enamelled  and  gilt,  is  a 
work  of  one  of  the  French  enamellers,  settled  chiefly  at  Limoges, 
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and  may  with  much  probability  be  assigned  to  the  Magister 
Johannes  de  Limogi&  who  had  been  brought  to  this  country  in 
1276  to  construct  an  enamelled  tomb  at  Rochester  for  Bishop 
Walter  de  Merton^  as  appears  by  the  accounts  of  his  executors^ 
Thorpe,  Custum.  RoflF.  193.  The  finest  existing  eflSgy  of  the 
fourteenth  century  is  that  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury 
(1376),  formed  of  gilded  latten,  cast,  chased,  and  partly  ena- 
melled. Of  all  these  statues  excellent  representations  have  been 
given  by  Stothard.  The  fine  figures  at  Westminster,  of  Bichard 
II.  and  Anne  of  Bohemia,  of  which  engravings  are  given  in 
Hollis^s  Monumental  EfiSgies,  were  cast  and  wrought  in  Eng- 
land, as  appears  by  the  contracts  with  Nicholas  Broker  and 
Godfrey  Prest,  citizens  and  copper-smiths  of  London,  dated  1395, 
which  minutely  describe  the  rich  metal  decorations  of  the  tomb. 
Bymer,  vii.  797.  These  effigies  afford  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  "  pounced'^  or  stippled  work  on  metal,  which  represents  the 
diapering  of  rich  tissues.  The  gilded  latten  effigy  at  Warwick 
of  the  Earl  Bichaxd^  was  wrought  in  1435,  by  Will.  Austen, 
citizen  and  founder,  of  London;  the  enamelled  escutcheons, 
which  are  still  attached  to  the  Corfe  marble  altar-tomb,  were  the 
work  of  Barth.  Lambespring,  Dutchman,  and  goldsmith,  of 
London,  as  appears  by  the  contracts  given  by  Dugdale.  The 
bronze  statues  at  Westminster  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen, 
as  likewise  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  his  mother 
(1509),  are  the  work  of  a  foreigner  named  Torrigiano,  the 
contract  for  the  royal  tomb  bearing  date  1512.  These  memorials 
deserve  especial  notice  as  being  the  earliest  works  of  import- 
ance executed  in  England,  in  the  style  termed  the  Renaissance. 
The  remarkable  "  closure^'  of  cast  metal,  with  statues  in  taber- 
nacle-work, surrounding  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  is  of  a  more 
Gothic  character,  and  probably  the  work  of  a  different  hand. 
In  the  Temple  church,  Bristol,  there  is  a  curious  latten  or  brass 
chandelier,  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  leaves  for  sockets,  which 
spring  from  pierced  buttresses,  inclosing  S.  Michael  slaying  the 
dragon,  and  in  the  apex  is  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with 
the  infant  Jesus. 
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As  regards  the  use  of  latten  plate  for  sepulchral  memorials, 
engraved  by  the  burin,  of  which  England  still  presents  so  rich 
a  series,  see  Brasses,  Sepulchral.  Many  of  the  minor  works 
of  a  decorative  kind,  but  not  properly  accessory  to  architecture, 
merit  the  notice  of  the  architectural  student,  on  account  of 
instructive  details,  which  often  throw  a  valuable  light  on  his 
researches.  No  specimen  of  the  rich  shrines,  formerly  existing 
in  great  number  in  England,  has  been  preserved :  in  France, 
and  other  countries,  many  examples  may  be  found  which  repre- 
sent on  a  smaU  scale  the  complete  church,  in  accordance  with 
the  prevalent  style  of  architecture.  Such  are  the  silver  shrine 
of  S.  Taurin,  at  Evreux,  and  that  of  S.  Romain,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Rouen,  the  date  of  both  being  about  1300;  also  a  shrine  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Rouen.  A  valuable 
example  of  earlier  date,  brought  from  Germany,  is  preserved  at 
the  Louvre,  and  other  like  shrines  exist  at  Sens,  and  in  many 
collections  in  France.  Of  sacred  ornaments,  wrought  in  precious 
metals,  or  of  costly  workmanship,  the  crosiers  of  William  of 
Wickham  at  New  College,  and  Bishop  Fox  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Oxford,  are  worthy  of  particular  attention ;  as  also  the  chalices 
and  ancient  plate  preserved  in  those  colleges,  and  at  Trinity. 
The  most  remarkable  specimen  of  enamelled  work  on  silver,  that 
has  hitherto  been  noticed  in  any  country  of  Europe,  is  the  cup, 
(erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  King  John,)  the 
municipal  heir-loom  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk ;  a  work  of  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  been  represented  in  Carter^s 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  and  Shaw's  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Furniture. 

Some  remarkable  specimens  still  exist  in  England  of  orna- 
mental work  of  cast  lead.  The  leaden  coflBns,  recently  found 
under  the  effigies  of  knights  in  the  Temple  church,  are  most 
curiously  decorated  with  work  of  elaborate  design  in  low  relief. 
Several  leaden  fonts,  ornamented  with  figures  and  foliage,  de- 
serve notice  j  those  at  Llancaut  and  Tidenham,  Gloucester- 
shire (Archseol.  xxix.  pi.  iii.),  were  evidently  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  and  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Ormerod  to  be  works  of  the 
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tenth  centrny.  Leaden  fonts  erist  also  at  Brookland,  Kent ; 
Dorchester  and  Warhorough,  Oxfordshire;  Wareham,  Dorset; 
Walmsfotd,  Northamptonshire ;  Chirton,  Wiltshire ;  Childrey, 
Clcwer,  aiid  Long  Wittenham,  Berkshire;  and  in  other  places. 
The  stone  font  at  Ashover,  in  Derbyshire,  is  ornamented  with 
leaden  figures  of  the  Apostles.  Examples  ore  likewise  to  be 
seen  on  the  continent,  as  at  Bourg  Achard,  Normandy,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  in  his  Tour,  ii.  97,  and  the 
leaden  font  recently  added  to  the  Museum  of  local  antiquities 
at  Rouen,  which  I>cars  a  long  inscription  and  date,  about  1415. 
The  decorative  crest,  which  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  roof  at 
Exeter  cathedral,  (see  p.  151,)  is  of  lead,  but  it  is  probably  an 
imitation  of  the  ancient  original.  The  little  gilded  stars  which 
are  often  seen  on  flat  wooden  ceihngs,  especially  over  the  altar, 
are  usually  formed  of  lead, 

Metope,  Metopse,  Metope,  Fr.,  Metopa,\rhh.,  3wifi^entief, 
Gkh.  :  the  space  between  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric 
order :  in  some  of  the  Greek  examples 
they  are  quite  plain,  and  in  others  or- 
namented with  sculpture ;  in  Roman 
buildings  they  are  usually  car^'cd  with 
ox  sculls,  but  sometimes  with  patents, 
shields,  or  other  dericcs,  and  are  rarely 
left  plain.  According  to  the  Roman 
method  of  working  the  Doric  order,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  metopes  should  all  be  exact  squares,  but  in  the  Grecian 
Doric  this  is  not  necessary. 

Mezzanine,  Entretole,  Fa.,  Mezzanino,  Ital.  :    a  low  inter- 
mediate story  between  two  higher  ones. 

Mezzo-helievo.     (See  Basso-relievo.) 

Minster,  0lnatttt.  SKunpet,  Ger.  ;  the  church  of  amonastery, 
or  one  to  which  a  monastery  has  been  attached :  the  name  i« 
also  occasionally  applied  to  a  cathedral. 
"  ....     a  man  in  hcT  mi/nitre 

A  maue  wolde  hereo."  pi^n  pjaogiiicui'i  ends,  t.  his. 

"  To  )•&  munstre  of  Csnterbury,  u  he  Ijt  jut  in  ssryne." 
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Minute,  Minuto,  Ital.  :  a  proportionate  measure,  by  which 
the  parts  of  the  classical  orders  are  regulated :  it  is  the  sub- 
division of  the  modulus,  and  like  that,  varies  according  to  dif- 
ferent architects.  It  is  usually  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  lower 
diameter  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

Miserere,  Misericorde,  Patience,  Fr.,  Preteliu,  Ital.  :  the 
projecting  bracket  on  the  underside  of  the  seats  of  stalls  in 
churches;  these,  where  perfect,  are  fixed  with  hinges  so  that 
they  may  be  turned  up,  and  when  this  is  done  the  projection 
of  the  miserere  is  sufficient,  without  actually  forming  a  seat, 
to  afford  very  considerable  rest  to  any  one  leaning  upon  it. 
They  were  allowed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  a  relief  to 
the  infirm  during  the  long  services  that  were  required  to  be 
performed  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  a  standing  posture.  They  are 
always  more  or  less  or- 
namented with  carvings 
of  leaves,  small  figures, 
animals,  &c.,  which  are 
generally  very  boldly  cut; 
examples  are  to  be  found 
in    almost    all   churches 

which  retain  any  of  the  ue«ryviiih'.ch«p€i.wt,t«iB.uf. 

ancient  stalls;  one  of  the  oldest  remaining  specimens  is  in 
Henry  Vllth's  chapel  at  Westminster,  it  is  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Mitre  :  the  line  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  mouldings  or  other  surfaces,  which 
intersect  or  intercept  each  other  at  an 
angle,  as  A  B. 

MoDiLLioN,  Modillon,  Fr.,  Modig- 
Hone,  Ital.  :  projecting  brackets  under 
the  corona  of  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite, and  occasionally  also  of  the 
Roman  Ionic  orders. 

MoDiNATURE,  Fr.  :    the  general   distribution,   profiles,   and 
arrangement  of  the  mouldings  of  an  order,  a  building,  or  [any 
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architectural  member.  This  word  has  been  employed  by  several 
French  writers.  Thus  Chambray  speaks  of  "  la  modenature  des 
membres/'  (Parallele,  p.  11).  D.  HancarviUe  of  the  "regies  de  la 
modinature/'  and  Quatremere  de  Quincy  uses  it  throughout  his 
valuable  Dictionaire  de  1' Architecture. 

Modulus,  Module,  Fr.,  Modulo,  Ital.,  9JJobeI,  Ger.  :  ameajsure 
of  proportion  by  which  the  parts  of  an  order  or  of  a  building  are 
regulated  in  classical  architecture;  it  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  diameter,  or  semi-diameter,  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  shaft  of  the  column,  but  different  architects  have  taken  it 
from  different  parts  and  subdivided  it  in  various  ways. 

Monastery,  Monasterium,  Lat.,  Mona8tere,¥K.:  an  establish- 
ment for  the  accommodation  of  a  monastic  fraternity  or  sister- 
hood. The  term  is  synonymous  with  convent,  and  is  also  ap- 
plied by  mediaeval  writers  to  a  church,  even  when  parochial. 
(See  Ducange.) 

MoNOPTERos,  Moxopteral,  Monoptcre,  Fr.,  Monoptero,  Ital.  : 
Ginflugcl,  Ger.  :  a  circular  temple  consisting  of  a  roof  supported 
on  columns,  without  any  cell. 

MoNOSTYLE  :  an  epithet  applied  by  some  French  writers  to 
the  piers  of  mediaeval  architecture  when  they  consist  of  a  single 
shaft.  Compound  piers,  which  are  made  up  of  a  group  of  shafts, 
&c.,  are  termed  polystyle  by  the  same  writers.  This  epithet 
is  also  employed  to  designate  a  building  which  is  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture  throughout. 

MoNOTRiGLYPH,  Monotviglyphe,  Fr.,  Monotriglifo,  Ital., 
(ginjelncr  %x\^\xfp\j,  Ger.  :  the  intercolumniation  in  the  Doric 
order  which  embraces  one  triglyph  and  two  metopes  in  the 
entablature. 

Monument"*,  Monument,  Tombeau^,  Fr.,   Monumento,  Ital., 

"  This  word  is  not  necessarily  confined  completely  to  have  absorbed  the  others, 

to  sepulchral  memorials,  but  implies  any  that  the  epithet  sepulchral  is  now  rarely 

edifice  or  work   which   is   designed    to  employed.    However,  the  "  Monument" 

commemorate  an  individual  or  an  event,  on  Fish  Street  Hill  commemorates  the 

or  which  contributes  to  the  embellish-  fire  of  London,  and  may  serve  to  exem- 

ment  of  a  city,  or  exemplifies  the  state  of  plify  the  second  sense  of  the  word.     In 

the  arts  at  any  given  period.     The  first  the  latter  senses,  cathedrals,  palaces,  and 

sense  in  our  own  language  appears  so  other  public  buildings,  are  termed  publie 
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SRonumtnt,  ®rabma(,  6br.    The  mausoleums  and  tombs  of  the 


ancients  are  too  well  known  to  need  mention  here;  but  t 
sepulchral  monuments  of  tlie  middle 
ages  are  so  numerous  and  so  various, 
as  to  require  more  minute  descrip- 
tion and  classificatioD.  The  earhest 
tombs  found  in  this  country,  which 
can  be  considered  as  at  all  of  an  archi- 
tectural character,  are  the  stone  coffins 
of  the  eleventh"  and  twelfth  centuries: 
the  covers  of  these  were  at  first  sim- 
ply coped  [en  dos  d'&ne),  afterwards 
fivquently  ornamented  with  crosses  of 
various  kinds  and  other  devices,  and 
sometimes  had  inscriptions  on  them : 
subsequently  they  were  sculptured 
with  recumbent  figures  in  high  re- 
lief; but  still  generally  diminishing 
in  width  from  the  head  to  the  feet, 
to  fit  the  coffins  of  which  they  formed 
the  hds.  Many  of  the  figures  of  this 
period  represent  knights  in   armour 


la  of  art,  and 
the  lut  phrase  m»y  even  include  picture*, 
iculpturet,  &c.  In  ilie  conliiienul  l«n- 
gu«ge,  the  word  hiii  preserved  i  mucb 
greater  degree  of  generality  than  with  us. 
Moit  of  the  mediaval  sepulchral  mono- 
menti  were  erected  toon  after  the  death 
of  the  persons  Ihej  eommemorale,  but  in 
■ome  iuBlaucei  Ihe  parlies  buried  in  them 


prepared   them 
these  were  frequi 


luring  their   life-li 
itly  the  wealthy  ee 


•  Pierre    Timbale  when    only   a   slab 
inning  part  of  the  pavemenL 

•  There  are  very  few  remaining  which 
re  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century. 
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with  their  legs  crossed ;  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  either 
TcmplarSj  or  such  as  had  joined,  or  vowed  to  join,  in  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land.  The  figures  usually  had  canopies,  which 
were  often  richly  carved  over  the  heads,  supported  on  small 
shafts,  which  ran  along  each  side 
of  the  effigy,  the  whole  worked 
in  the  same  hlock  of  stone.  This 
kind  of  torah  was  sometimes  placed 
beneath  a  low  arch  or  recess  form- 
ed witliin  the  substance  of  the 
church  wall,  usually  about  seven 
feet  in  length,  and  not  more  than 
three  high  above  the  coffin  e^'en 
in  the  centre ;  these  arches  were 
at  first  semicircular  or  segmental 
at  the  top,  afterwards  obtusely 
pointed :  they  often  remain  when 
the  figure  or  brass,  and  perhaps 
the  coffin  itself,  has  long  disap- 
peared and  been  forgotten.  On 
many  tombs  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, there  are  plain  pediment- 
shaped  canopies  over  the  heads  of 
the  recumbent  effigies,  the  ear- 
Uest  of  wliich  contain  a  painted 
trefoil-arched  recess :  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  these  canopies  became  gradually  enriched 
with  crockets,  finials,  and  other  architectural  details. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  tombs  of  persons  of  rank  began 
to  be  ornamented  on  the  sides  with  armorial  bearings,  and  small 
sculptured  statues,  within  pedimental  canopied  recesses;  and 
from  these  we  may  progressively  trace  the  peculiar  minutise  and 
enrichments  of  every  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  up  to 
the  Reformation. 

Altar,  or  table-tombs,  called  by  Leland  "  high  tombs,"  with 
recumbent  effigies,  are  common  during  the  whole  of  the  four- 
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teenth  century ;  these  aomctimes  appear  beneath  splendid  pyra- 
midical  canopies,  aa  the  tomb  of  Edward  II.  in  Qlouceater 
cathedral,  Hugh  le  Despenser  and  Sir  Guy  de  Brian,  at  Tewkes- 
bury, or  flat  testoons,  as  the  tombs  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 
at  Westminster,  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury, 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  custom  com- 
menced, and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  prevailed,  of 
inlaying  flat  stones  with  brasses;  and  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
though  they  had  not  yet  become  general,  are  more  frequently 
to  be  met  with.  The  sides  of  these  tombs  are  sometimes  relieved 
with  niches,  surmounted  by  decorated  pediments,  each  contmning 
a  small  sculptured  figure ;  sometimes  with  arched  panels  filled 
with  tracery.  Other  tombs,  about  the  same  period,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  decorated  along  the 
mdes  with  lai^  square  panelled  compartments,  richly  foliated  or 
qnatrefoiled,  and  containing  shields.     (Plate  137.) 

Many  of  the  tombs  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuriea 
appear  beneath  arched 
recesses,  fixed  in,  or 
projecting  from  the 
wall,  and  inclosing  the 
tomb  on  three  sides; 
these  were  constructed 
ao  as  to  form  canopies, 
which  are  often  of  the 
most  elaborate  and 
costly  workmanship ; 
they  are  frequently  flat 
at  the  top,  particularly 
in  the  later  period. 
These  canopies  were 
sometimes  of  carved 
wood,  of  very  elabo- 
rate workmanship:  and 
sometimes    the    altar-  ■  «.,b.'»  Bn.u.1. 

tomb  of  an  earlier  date  was  at  a  later  period  enclosed  within 
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a  screen  of  open-work,  with  a  groined  stone  canopy,  and  an 
upper  story  of  wood,  forming  a  mortuary  chapel  or  chantry,  as 
the  shrine  of  S.  Frideswide  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  monuments 
were  generally  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of  the  preceding 
age ;  but  alabaster  slabs  with  figures  on  them,  cut  in  outline, 
were  frequently  used.  The  altar-tombs  with  figures  in  niches, 
carved  in  bold  relief,  were  also  frequently  of  alabaster,  which 
was  extensively  quarried  in  Derbyshire.  Towards  the  middle 
of  this  century  the  Italian  style  of  architecture  had  come  into 
general  use ;  Wade's  monument,  in  S.  Michael's  church,  Coven- 
try, 1556,  is  a  good  example  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  styles 
which  then  prevaUed. 

In  the  two  following  centuries,  every  sort  of  barbarism  was 
introduced  on  funeral  monuments;  but  the  ancient  style  lingered 
longer  in  some  places  than  in  others.  The  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  founder  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  who  died  in  1558,  in 
the  chapel  of  that  society,  shews  the  altar-tomb  in  its  debased 
form,  after  the  true  era  of  Gothic  architecture  had  passed  awayp. 

"  Jeo  devys — mon  corps  d'estre  entenre  en  Tesglise  Saint  Pancratz  de  Lewes 
en  une  arche  pres  del  haut  autier  a  la  partio  senestre  quele  jeo  aj  fait  faire.*' 

Test.  Sire  Johui  Coante  de  Warrene,  A.D.  1347.    Test  Ebor.,  p.  42. 

**  Lego— corpus  meum  sepeliendum  in  ecclesia  mea  Cathedrali  Dunelm.  ex 
parte  austral!,  in  quodam  tumulo  pro  me  speclaliter  ordinate.'* 

Tost.  Thorns  (Hatfield)  Danelm.  Episoop.  A.D.  1381.    Test.  Ebor.,  p.  121. 

*'  Lego — corpus  meum  ad  sepeliendum  in  Ecclesia  Dunolmensi,  inter  duas 
coliunpnas  ex  parte  boreali  chori  sive  presbyterii  ipsius  ecclesise,  ubi  monu- 
mentum  meum  jam  noviter  ordinavL" 

Test.  Walter!  (Skirlawe.)  Episc.  Dunelm.  A.D.  1403.    Test.  Ebor.,  p.  307. 

MoNYAL.     (See  Mullion.) 
Moorish  Architecture.     (See  Arabian.) 
Mosaic  Work,  Mosaique,  Fr.,  Musaico,  Ital.,  SKofaifc^e  Tixbixt, 
fBlo^ait,   Ger.  :    ornamental  work  formed  hy  inlaying   small 

**  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  admit  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and  the  valuable 

of  more  than  a  brief  mention  of  some  of  "Glympse"  by  Mr,  Bloxam,  from  which 

the  principal  varieties  of  the  monuments  the  above  account    is   principally   ex- 

of  the  middle  ages ;  the  reader  is  referred  tracted. 
for  more  full  information  to  Gough's 
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pieces,  usually  cubes,  of  glass,  stone,  &c.  It  was  much  used 
by  the  ancients  in  floors,  and  on  the  walls  of  houses,  and 
many  specimens  which  have  been  discovered  are  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  some  of  these  are  of  very  fine  execution,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  different-coloured  materials  are  made  to  represent 
a  variety  of  subjects  with  figures  and  animals;  others  are  of 
coarser  execution,  and  exhibit  only  architectural  patterns,  such 
as  firets,  guilloches,  foliage,  &c. ;  numerous  examples  have  also 
been  found  among  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  inferior  to  many  discovered  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  as  at  Aldborough,  Yorkshire;  Bignor,  Sussex;  Ciren- 
cester, Gloucestershire;  Mansfield,  Woadhouse,  Notts;  Caer- 
went,  Monmouthshire;  Northleigh  and  Banbury,  Oxfordshire; 
and  other  places^.  In  the  middle  ages  this  kind  of  work  con- 
tinued to  be  used  in  Italy  and  some  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  was  applied  to  walls  and  vaults  of  churches ;  in  England  it 
was  never  extensively  employed,  though  used  in  some  parts  of 
the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  on  the  tomb  of  Henry  III., 
and  in  the  paving  of  the  choir  at  Westminster  abbey,  and 
Becket^s  crown  at  Canterbury,  where  curious  patterns  may  be 
seen;  also  altar  platforms  in  Fountain's  abbey,  and  S.  Margaret's, 
Ripon,  Yorkshire.  Mosaic  work  is  still  executed  with  great  skill 
by  the  Italians. 

Mould,  iW^oIH  or  templet,  Moule,  Fr.,  Modano,  Ital.,  ©feffform, 
Ger.  :  the  model  or  pattern  used  by  workmen,  especially  by 
masons,  as  a  guide  in  working  mouldings  and  ornaments :  it 
consists  of  a  thin  board  or  plate  of  metal  cut  to  represent  the 
exact  section  of  the  mouldings,  &c.,  to  be  worked  firom  it'. 
^  If  any  mason  made  a  mclde  therto, 

Muche  wonder  it  were.**  Plert  Ploughman's  Vision,  7S74. 

«  Excellent  representations  of  pare-  as  architect  in  the  rebnilding  of  the  choir 

ments  of  this  kind,  discoYered  in  England,  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  after  the  fire  in 

have  been  published  by  Fowler  and  Ly-  1  ]  74,  is  recorded  to  have  provided  moulds 

sons.      A   very  valuable  and  beautiful  for  the   masons.      "  Formas  quoque  ad 

work  on  the  mosaic  pavements  of  Italy  lapides  formandos  his  qui  convenerant 

has  been  published  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt.  scnlptoribus  tradidit" — Gervase,  Twysd. 

'  William  of  Sens,  who  was  employed  X  Script  col.  1291. 

S  S 
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"  j  tabula  et  sarracione  ejusdem  pro  mvld^  vj'/* 

Hist.  DuntliD.  Scrip,  tres,  ecczxr. 

^  Item,  paid  to  John  Cole,  master  mason  of  the  broach,  for  making  mdldi  to 

it,  by  four  days,  2«.  5<2."  Accoonts  of  Loath  Splre,  ArebKoL  z.  7S. 

^  bordis  empt^  pro  moldU  cementariorum  faciendum/' 

Ely  Sacrist  BoU,  16  E  II. 

"  Et  (les  ditz  Masons)  feront  la  dite  table  (tablet  or  string-course)  selonc  le 
purport  d*une  fourme  et  moide  faitz  par  conseil  de  Mestre  Henri  Zeneley 
deliverez  as  ditz  Masons  par  Watkin  Waldon  son  Wardein/* 

Indentare  for  alteratiooB  of  Westminster  H«ll,  1395. 

A  mould  is  also  the  entire  group  or  set  of  mouldings  with 
which  any  architectural  member  is  furnished,  as  arch-mould, 
jamb-motUd,  &c.  For  example,  Plate  128  fig.  4  shews  the  pier- 
arch  mould  of  the  nave  of  Winchester,  which  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  eighteen  or  twenty  mouldings.  William  of  Worcestre 
describes  the  mouldings  of  the  north  door  of  S.  Stephen  at 
Bristol,  by  giving  a  list  of  their  names  in  order,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-four,  as  "a  cors  wythoute,  a  casement  a  bowtelle, 
a  felet  .  .  "  and  so  on,  which  has  been  shewn  to  correspond 
exactly  to  the  door  as  it  at  present  exists  ■,  and  to  the  diagram  in 
the  original  manuscript.  Underneath  this  diagram  is  a  title  in 
which  the  whole  group  is  termed  the  ^^  jamb-mould '' 

"  Thys  ys  ih^jame  mooldoi  the  porche  dore  yn  the  north  syde  of  the  chyrch 

of  Seynt  Steuyn."  William  of  Worcestre,  p.  220. 

Moulding,  Moulure,  Fa.,  Modanatura,  Ital.,  ®Heb,  ©infafis 
fung,  9lanb,  Ger.  :  a  general  term  applied  to  all  the  varieties  of 
outline  or  contour  given  to  the  angles  of  the  various  subordinate 
parts  and  features  of  buildings,  whether  projections  or  cavities, 
such  as  cornices,  capitals,  bases,  door  and  window  jambs  and 
heads,  &c.  The  regular  mouldings  of  classical  architecture  are, 
the  fillet,  or  list;  the  astragal,  or  bead;  the  cyma  reversa,  or 
ogee ;  the  cyma  recta,  or  cyma ;  the  cavetto,  or  hollow ;  the  ovoh, 
or  quarter-round;  the  scotia,  or  trochilus^ ;  the  torus,  or  round: 
each  of  these  admits  of  some  variety  of  form,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  manner  of  working  them  between  the 

'  See  Willis'   Architectural  Nomen-  moulding  is  casement^  by  which  it  was 

clature,  p.  5.     The  door  is  now  situated  known  during  the  prevalence  of  Gothic 

on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  architecture. 

*  The    old    English    name    for   this 
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Bialuai,  Norfolk. 


Nnrwicli  Catliearal. 


Greeks  and  Romans.  They  are  represented  at  Plate  110.  The 
mouldings  in  classical  architecture  are  frequently  enriched  by 
being  cut  into  leaves^  eggs  and  tongues^  or  other  ornaments^ 
and  sometimes  the  larger  members  have  running  patterns  of 
honeysuckle  or  other  foliage  carved  on  them  in  low  relief;  the 
upper  moulding  of  cornices  is  occasionally  ornamented  with  a 
series  of  projecting  lions*  heads. 

In  middle  age  architecture,  the  diversities  in  the  proportions 
and  arrangements  of  the  mouldings  are  very  great,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  do  more 
than  point  out  a  few  of  the 
leading  and  most  character- 
istic varieties^.  In  the  Nor- 
man style  the  mouldings 
consist  almost  entirely  of 
roimds  and  hollows,  vari- 
ously combined,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  splays,  and  a  few 
fillets  (Plate  111);  the  ogee  and  ovolo  are  seldom  to  be  found,  and 
the  cyma  recta  scarce  ever :  in  early  work  very  few  mouldings  of 
any  kind  are  met  with,  and  they  are  worked  very  shallow,  and  it 
is  not  till  the  style  is  considerably  advanced  that  they  become 
numerous;  as  they  increase  in  number,  their  size  is,  for  the 
most  part,  proportionably  reduced  and  their  workmanship  im- 
proved. One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  Norman 
architecture  is  the  constant  recurrence  of  mouldings  broken  into 
zigzag  lines;  it  has  not  been  very  clearly  ascertained  at  what 
period  this  kind  of  decoration  was  first  introduced,  but  it  was 
certainly  not  till  some  considerable  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  style ;  when  once  adopted,  it  became  more  common 
than  any  other  ornament,  and  it  is  frequently  used  in  great  pro- 
fusion ;  it  may  be  made  to  produce  great  variety  of  efiect  by 


Pctcrborovfh  CttbadraL 


PaMrborcmffk  CkUadraL 


■  Additional  infonnation  on  the  subject 
of  mouldings  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
on  Capital,  Base,  and  Impost,  and  also  in 
those  on  each  of  the  styles  of  middle  age 


architecture,  Norman,  Early  English, 
Decorated,  and  Perpendicular.  See  also 
Plate  63. 
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diangiog  the  section  of  the  mouldings  and  placing  the  zigzags 
in   different  directions   {Plate  _  .^ 

114):     about  the  same   time      i  ^     i   1  ~J  *     (if    'c^  - 
that  the  zigzag  appeared,  other  ^_    ^-^    f-^    ^^^^  '^'^ 

ornaments  of  various  kinds  were 
introduced  among  the  mould- 
ings, and  are  frequently  met  n-».Biiw.*'*n»*».,.Bo~.rf,, 
with  iu  great  abundance ;  two  of  the  most  marked  are  the  billet, 
and  a  series  of  grotesque  heads  placed  in  a  hollow  moulding, 
with  their  tongues  or  beaks  lapping  over  a  large  bead  or  toras ; 
but  of  these  ornaments  there  are  many  varieties,  and  the  other 
kinds  are  incalculably  diversified;  numerous  specimens  of  all 
these  methods  are  given  in  Plates  111  to  ISO". 

In  the  Early  English  style,  the  mouldings  become  lighter,  and 
are  more  boldly  cut  than  in  the  Norman ;  the  varieties  are  not 
very  great,  and  in  arches,  jambs  of  doors,  windows,  &c.,  they  are 
very  commonly  so  arranged  that  if  they  are  circumscribed  by  a 
line  drawn  to  touch  the  most  prominent  points  of  their  contour 
it  will  be  found  to  form  a  succession  of  rectangular  recesses, 
as  a.  b.  c.  d.  e' ;  they  generally  consist  of  alternate  rounds  and 
hollows,  the  latter 
very  deeply  cut,  and  i 
a  few  small   fillets;   ' 


sometimes  alsosplays       ^.i^  t«M..j. 
arc  used :  there  is  eonaiderablc  in- 
equality in  the  sizes  of  the  round 
'    mouldings,  and  the  larger  ones  are 
very  usually  placed  ; 
at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  admit  of  several 
smaller  between  them;  these  large  rounds  have   ' 
frequently  one  or  more  narrow  fillets  worked 

'  Nuuea  (tome  of  which  are  very  tut-  that  no  namenclature  cu  be  applied  to 

cifu],  aa  will  be  seen  ty  rererring  lo  the  them  thai  will  conrej  any  clear  ideft  of 

Plate*)   have  been  givBn  to    many  of  Iheir  form  and  character. 

theie,  but  the  clauses  of  omamenta,  aa  '  Thii  arrangement  of  the  mouldings 

well  aa  the  individual  eiamples  in  each  alao  prevail*  in  the  Norman  alyle. 
of  those  claasea,  are  so  endleialy  varied 
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on  them,  or  are  brought  to  a  aharp  edge,  or  keel,  in  the  middle,  as  at 
Haddenham,  Great  Haaelef,  &c.  (Plates  120—122] ;  the  smaller 
rounds  are  often  undercut,  with  a  deep  cavity 
on  one  side,  e.  e. ;  and  the  round  and  hollov 
members  constantly  unite  with  each  other 
without  any  parting  fillet  or  angle.  The 
ornaments  used  on  mouldings  in  this  style  are 
not  numerouB,  and  they  are  almost  invariably 
placed  in  the  hollows ;  the  commonest  and  most  characteristic  is 
that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  tooth-ornament,  which 
usually  consists  of  four  small  plain  leaves  united  so  as  to  form  a 
pyramid,  but  it  is  sometimes  worked  differently,  and  at  the  west 
door  of  S.  Cross  church,  Hampshire,  and  the  chancel-arch  of 
Stone  church,  Kent,  is  composed  of  small  bunches  of  leaves ; 
these  ornaments  are  commonly  placed  close  together,  and 
several  series  of  them  are  frequently  introduced  in  the  same  suit 
of  mouldings :  the  other  enrichments  consist  chiefly  of  single 
leaves  and  flowers,  or  of  running  patterns  of  the  foliage  peculiar 
to  the  style'.    {Plates  123,  124.) 

The  Decorated  mouldings  are  more  diversified  than  the  Early 
English,  though  in  large  suits  rounds  and  hollows  continue  for 
the  most  part  to  prevail ;  the  hollows  are  often  very  deeply  cut, 
but  in  many  instances,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  style,  they  become  shallower  and  | 
broader ;  ovolos  are  not  very  uncommon,  and  S 
ogees  are  frequent ;  splays  also  are  often  used, 
either  by  themselves  or  with  other  mouldings ; 
fillets  placed  upon  lai^^  members  are  abundant, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  style,  and  a  ' 
round  moulding,  with  a  sharp  projecting  edge  on 
it,  arising  from  one  half  being  formed  from  a  ~ 
smaller  curve  than  the  other,  is  frequently  used ; 
this  is  characteristic  of  Decorated  work,  and 
is  very  common  in  stringcourses;  when  used  horizontally  the 

'  Thii  ii  dctcriM  in  Ihe  article  CipiuL 
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larger  curve  is  placed  uppermost :  there  is  also  another  mould- 
ing, termed  the  swelled  chamfer,  convex  in  the  r^^^a^^^, 

middle  and  concave  at  each  extremity,  which,   <^ ^_1 

though  sometimes  found  in  the    ^^Bmmm^ 
Perpendicular  style,  may  be  con-       b^^-^  ii«ti-fc 
sidered  as  generally  characteristic  of  the  Deco- 
rated. Fillets  are  very  frequently  used  to  separate 
other  members,  hut  the  rounds  and  hoUowa  often 
run  tc^ether  as  in  the  Early  Enghsh  style.  (Plates 
126.)      The  enrichments   consist  of  leaves   and  flowers, 
either  set  separately  or  in  running  pat- 
terns,   figures, 
heads,  and  ani- 
mals,    all     of 
which  are  ge- 
nerally carved 
with      greater    . 
truth  than   at 

any  other  period ;  shields,  also,  and  fanciful  devices,  are  some- 
times introduced ;  the  varieties  of  fohage  and  flowers  are  very 
considerable,  but  there  is  one,  the  ball  flower,  which  belongs 
especially  to  this  style,  although  a  few  examples  arc  to  be  found 
of  earher  date ;  this  is  a  round  hollow  flower,  of  three  petals, 
enclosing  a  ball.     (Plate  21.) 

In  the  Perpendicular  style,  the  mouldings  are  generally  flatter 
and  less  effective  than  at  an  earlier  period,  and  in  many  respects 
resemble  classical  forms  :  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
b  the  prevalence  of  very  large,  and  often  shallow 
and  elliptical,  hollows ;  these  sometimes  occupy  J 
BO  large  a  space  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  ] 
any  other  mouldings;  the  hollows  and  round  »-u.-i' 
members  not  unfrcquently  unite  without  any  line  of  separa* 
tion,  but  the  other  members  are  parted  either  by  quirks  or 
fillets ;  the  most  prevalent  moulding  is  the  ogee,  but  rounds, 
which  are  often  so  small  as  to  be  only  beads,  are  very  abun- 
dant, and  it  is  very  usual  to  find  two  ogees  in  close  contact. 
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the  convex  sides  next  each  other*.  This  combina- 
tion has  been  termed  a  brace  moulding.  There 
is  also  an  undulating  mouldings 
which  is  common  in  abacuses  and 
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dripstones,  peculiar  to  the  Perpendicular  style,  es- 
pecially the  latter 
part  of  it;  and  an- 
other, indicative  of 
the  same  date,  which  is  concave 
in  the  middle  and  round  at  each  s  u«f7  0Ter««.9<Hiiii«ark,e  i«m 

extremity,  is  occasionally  used  in  door  jambs,  &c.,  as  at  S.  Mary 
Overee.  In  Perpendicular  work  small  fillets  are  not  so  abun- 
dantly placed  upon  larger  members  as  in  Decorated  and  Early 
English ;  splays  also  are  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  earlier 
styles,  but  a  more  extensive  use  is  made  of  shallow  hollows. 
(Plates  128,  129.)  The  ornaments  used  in  the  mouldings  are 
running  patterns  of  foliage  and  flowers;  detached  leaves, 
flowers,  and  bunches  of  foliage;  heads,  animals,  and  figures, 
usually  grotesque;  shields,  and  various  heraldic  and  fanciful 
devices  (Plate  130) ;  the  large  hollow  mouldings,  when  used  in 
arches  or  the  jambs  of  doors  and  windows,  sometimes  contain 
statues  with  canopies  over  them. 

In  Normandy  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  France,  as  late  as  to 
the  end  of  the  Decorated  style,  the  mouldings  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  England,  although  there  is  often  less 
variety  in  large  suits,  the  same  members  being  many  times 
repeated;  it  is  also  very  usual  when  capitals  and  bases  are 
applied  to  the  round  mouldings  in  the  jambs  of  doors  and 
windows,  &c.,  so  as  to  convert  them  into  shafts,  to  find  that 
no  change  is  made  in  their  forms  above  the  capitals,  while  in 
England  the  mouldings  above  and  below  the  capitals  are  seldom 
the  same.  In  general,  however,  mouldings  are  much  less  used 
in  France  than  in  England,  the  openings  of  windows  especially 
are  commonly  cut  straight  through  the  wall,  or  slightly  splayed, 

*  In  the  Decorated  style  ogees  are  occasionally  found  placed  in  the  same  way 
as  at  Howden,  Plate  125. 
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without  any  mouldings  whatever.  A  space  of  blank  wall  inter- 
venes between  the  opening  and  the  mouldings  which  are  carried 
round  the  verge  of  the  bay  in  which  the  window  is  placed ;  the 
rich  suits  of  mouldings  with  which  the  arches  and  jambs  of  win- 
dows are  commonly  enriched  in  England^  are  almost  unknown  in 
France.  The  doorways  are  more  frequently  ornamented  with 
suits  of  mouldings^  but  even  in  these  sculpture  is  the  favourite 
ornament.  The  richly  moulded  lancet  windows  of  the  Early 
English  style  are  imknown  in  Prance.  When  the  Flamboyant 
style  was  introduced^  a  considerable  change  took  place  in  the 
character  of  the  mouldings^  which  is  described  in  the  article  on 
that  style  of  architecture.     (Plate  131.) 

Mould-stones  often  occur  in  old  contracts,  e.  g.  "17  de 
muldestones  pro  fenestris  ecc".  parochialis.^^  Ely  Roll,  26  E.  III. 
Probably  large  and  picked  stones  for  those  parts  of  the  building 
which  were  to  have  mouldings  cut  upon  them,  as  window  and 
door  jambs,  &c. 

Mud-wall.  (See  Cob-wall^.)  Mud  was  commonly  used  for 
mortar  in  various  districts. 

'*  £t  soluti  Willielmo  Guby  et  44  sociis  . . .  pro  factuia  unius  muri  prope 
coquinam  . . . .  Et  puellis  duabus  portauitibus  ItUeum  ad  idem  opus.^' 

Durham  HooMhold  Book,  p.  81. 

"  Solut  diversis  laborar.  pro  factura  ij  perticat  muri  ex  parte  occiden.  gardini 
vocat.  mvdwaU  inter  Savoie  et  hospit.  Episcopi  de  Carlehull.** 

AoeU.  of  the  Manor  of  tb«  Saro/p  temp.  Rich.  II.    Aroh«ol.,  rol.  xxir.  p.  SIS. 

MuLLioN^,  iW^unnion,  iMonsal,  iW^osnal,  iW^o^nicIe,  iRosiul» 
iWonion,  Meneau,  Fr.,  Slipito,  Ital.,  Sen(!er::j)fo(ie,  Ger.  :  the 
slender  pier  which  forms  the  division  between  the  lights  of 


^  A  curious  evidence  of  the  late  use  of 
mud  walls,  even  in  the  immediate  Ticinity 
of  London,  is  afforded  by  the  lease  in  the 
possession  of  Rich.  Almack,  Esq.,  of  Long 
Melford,  from  Francis,  earl  of  Bedford, 
to  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord 
Burleigh,  dated  7  Sept,  12  Eliz.,  1570,  of 
a  portion  of  the  pasture  commonly  called 
the  Covent  garden,  in  Westminster,  de- 
scribed as  fenced  on  the  east  next  the 
high  way   leading   from   "  Stronde"  to 


S.  Giles  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  south 
next  the  garden  of  the  inn  called  the 
White  Hart,  in  the  Strand,  by  walla  of 
mud  or  earth. 

*  Apparently  derived  from  the  French 
**  moyen,  qui  est  au  milieu,"  for  the  old 
form  of  moyen  is  meian  or  menel,  and  the 
documents  shew  that  the  original  form  of 
mullion  was  momiaL  (See  Willis,  Arch. 
Nomen.,  p.  47.) 
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windows,  screens,  &c.,  in  Gothic  architecture**.  Mullions  can 
scarcely  be  called  of  earlier  date  than  the  Early  English  style, 
for  though  windows  are  not  unfrequently  used  in  couplets,  and 
sometimes  in  triplets,  in  Norman  work,  they  are  almost  in- 
variably separated  by  small  shafts,  or  by  piers  too  massive  to  be 
called  mullions  (Plates  228 — 231) ;  Early  English  windows  also 
are  often  separated  by  piers  (Shipton  and  Wimbome,  Plates 
229,  238),  but  in  numerous  instances  they  are  placed  so  close 
together  that  the  divisions  become  real  mullions,  and  from  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  tracery  they  are  universal.  In  un- 
glazcd  windows,  such  as  those  in  belfries,  and  in  cloisters  and 
triforial  tracery,  single  shafts  are  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
mullions  in  tlic  Early  English  style,  and  perhaps  occasionally 
in  the  Decorated,  as  at  Norwich  cloister  (Plate  11) ;  in  open 
screen-work  they  appear  to  prevail  in  both  these  styles,  and  ex- 
amples of  Decorated  date  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  (Plates 
182,  183.)  Tlie  mouldings  of  mullions  are  extremely  various, 
but  they  always  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  prevailing 
style  of  architecture ;  in  rich  Early  English  and  Decorated  work 
they  have  frequently  one  or  more  small  shafts  attached  to  them 
which  terminate  at  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  arch,  and 
the  mouldings  in  the  tracery  (where  tracery  is  used)  over  the 
capitals  of  the  shafts  are  generally  different  from  those  below ; 
but  in  very  numerous  instances  mullions,  in  ^ulSi.''  mS£'.'.' 
both  these  styles,  have  plain  splays  only  and 
no  mouldings,  and  many  of  Decorated  date 
have  shallow  hollows  instead  of  splays  at  the 
sides ;  in  Perpendicular  work  a  plain  mullion 
of  this  last  mentioned  kind  is  extremely  com-  ' 
mon  :  after  the  introduction  of  the  Perpen-  I 

dicular   stj'le   shafts   are   rarely   found   on  M 

mullions,  though  bases  are  sometimes  worked 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  principal  mouldings,  an      iKrll'^i,*. 

*  The  horizontal  divisioDs  across  the  and  wood  work,that  are  made  with  tracery 

lights  of  windows,  &c.,  so  common  in  the  and  mouldings,  resembling  windows,  are 

Perpendicular  style,  are  called  transoms.  uiiually  called  mullions. 
The  divisions  in  panellings,  both  in  stone 

T  t 
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arrangement  which  is  also  occasionally  found  in  earlier  work^ 
and  most  abundantly  in  the  Flamboyant  style  of  France.  (Plate 
136^  and  the  various  plates  of  windows®.) 

"  The  olde  moni/aUs  of  them  (the  wyndowes)  new  stopped  w*  tymber.** 

Bepanteions  in  th«  Towtr,  t.  Hen.  VIII.  Bajtoj,  Appendix,  toL  i.  p.  xtUL 

"  7*  poBtes  or  monydUs  of  euery  wyndowe  was  gylte.*'     HaU't  Chnmieie^  p.  eos. 
^  Are  the  lights  and  windows  of  your  church  and  chancell  dear,  not  dammed 

up,  well  manianed,  well  glased,  and  kept  clean  f ' 

Bp.  If onUifa't  AitielM  of  Inqnirj,  16S8. 

^  In  80  pedes  monialium  empt.  26#.  8i.  pro  pede  4dL"    Ely  Suhst  Boil,  si  E.  m. 

''ISO  feet  of  Caen  stone  wrought  for  moymellei,^^  ,,,.**  two  layers  of  stona 

working  on  the  east  gable  and  moyneU.'^    s.  stephra's  Chapel,  smith,  184.  ior.  i09. 

MuLTiPoiL  Arch^  arc  polyhbS,  Fe.  :   a  foil-arch       X^N^ 
of  which  the  foils  are  so  numerous^  that  it  is  thought    /^    jjN 
unnecessary  to  specify  their  number.     (See  Foil.)        ^       ^ 

MuNTiN,  montant,  Fr.  :  any  upright  piece  in  a    ^       ^ 
framing.     This  word  is  often  confoimded  with  the  .M-hawA^k. 
former  one^  monial  or  mullian,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 
English  joiners  apply  the  term  muntin  to  the  intermediate  up- 
right bars  of  framing,  and  call  the  outside  uprights  styles. 

**  Six  pieces  of  timber  called  mountaynei,*^  Smith,  WMtminstcr.  sor. 

^  OrthostatsQ  ....  contreforts,  motUaTUs,  The  side  beames  or  postes  in  an 
house  standing  upright :  also  the  stones  in  masonry  bearing  the  like  stresses 
and  so  placed.**  Higins,  Jtmiiu,  2is. 

MuTULE,  Mutule,  Corbeau,  Fr.,  Modiffliane,  Ital.,  ©^arreru 
fopfe,  S^anpthalUnfopU,  ©ielenfopfe,  Ger.  :  a  projecting  block 
worked  under  the  corona  of  the  Doric  cornice, 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  modillions  in 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders ;  it  is 
often  made  to  slope  downward  towards  the 
most  prominent  part,  and  has  usually  a  number  of  small  gutts, 
or  drops,  worked  on  the  underside. 

Mynchery,  the  Saxon  name  for  a  nunnery :  nuns  were 
sometimes  called  mynches,  (Fabyan  uses  "  menchon/*)  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mimcene,  monialis.     This  word  is  still  retained 

A  single  mullion  crossed  by  a  transom,  in  a  rectangular  window,  is  termed  in 
French  croitiilon. 
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and  applied  to  the  niins  of  such  buildings  in  some  parts  of  tlte 
country,  as  the  myncbery  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford. 
I  AIL,  Clou,  Fr.  :   in  middle  age 
arcliitectiire  the  heads    of  the  ' 
nails  were  very  frequently  made 
'  ornamental,  and  varied  to  some 
extent  during  the  prevalence  of  the  dif- 
ferent   styles ;    they    will  he   found   de- 
scribed under  Dook  and  laoirwoBK. 

"  1400  bordnajtlei, ...  60  spjrkynga  . . .  et  400 
takketta  . , .  onpUt  d«  Edwardo  DamjngQ."  ihirtum  Housiioid  Book,  im.  p.  uj. 
Naos,  the  inner  part  of  a  temple.  (See  Cell.) 
Narthex.  In  the  early  Christian  churches  a  division  within 
the  church  to  which  the  catechtuneus  and  penitents  were  ad- 
mitted :  it  was  near  the  entrance,  and  divided  from  the  rest  of 
the  church  by  a  railing  or  screen.  "  In  a  lai^er  sense  there  was 
another  ante-temple,  or  rutrtkex,  without  the  walls,  under  which 
was  comprised  the  vestibulum,  or  outward  porch,  then  the 
atrium,  or  area,  the  court  leading  from  that  to  the  temple,  sur- 
rounded with  porticos  or  cloisters.  In  the  middle  of  which  waa 
commonly  a  fountain  or  cistern  of  water,  for  people  to  wash 
their  hands  and  face  before  they  went  into  the  church'." 

'Skyt,N^,'Pti..,Navedi  CA»«(i,lTAi,.,®<l>iff,  Gbr,  :  the  part  of 
a  church  westward  of  the  choir  in  which  the  general  congregation 
assemble';  in  large  buildings  it  consists  of  a  central  division,  or 
hody,  with  two  or  more  aisles,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  series  of 
small  chapels  at  the  sides  beyond  the  usles;  in  smaller  buildings 
it  is  oflen  without  lusles,  but  has  sometimes  two,  or  more,  and 
sometimes  one''.     In  cathedral  and  conventual  churches  the  nave 


'  Bingham,  book  viii.  cliap.  it.  treaU 
of  the  mlerior  nuthel,  the  puti  and 
OMsofit. 

'  WilliuD  of  WoTcettei  ones  luei  the 
phrue  "Navia  cheri,"  to  eipreu  the 
bodj  or  central  part  of  the  choii  of  a 
church.  On  the  contiDent  the  terma 
aant,  n^,  &e.,  aie  emplojed  in  the  gene- 
ral leiiie  of  our  oujc.    See  p.  S  aboTe. 


^  It  ii  not  common  in  thii  country  to 
And  Tillage  churchei  with  more  than  two 
aiilea;  that  at  Yelrertoft,  Northampton. 

■hire,  huthie&  ThenaTesoflhechurche* 
■tCiythorpe,Lincolnibije,and  Hanmng* 
ton,  Northamptonihire,  are  without  aiiles, 
hut  have  a  row  of  pillar*  uid  archea  down 
the  middle. 
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was  generally,  if  not  always  in  this  country,  separated  from  the 
choir  by  a  close  screen,  which  in  most  instances  still  remains;  on 
the  western  side  of  this,  next  the  nave,  one  or  more  altars  were 
occasionally  placed,  as  at  S.  Alban's  abbey,  Durham  cathedral^ 
and  the  church  of  Fotheringhay,  Northamptonshire,  and  an  altar 
is  recorded  to  have  stood  in  a  corresponding  situation  at  Canter- 
bury cathedral,  previous  to  the  fire  in  1174;  the  same  arrange- 
ment appears  also  to  have  been  formerly  common  in  France^ 
though,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  the  old  screens  have  been 
removed  to  make  way  for  light  open  partitions^  Some  naves 
have  apses  or  chapels  at  the  west  end  containing  altars,  as  at  the 
cathedral  of  Nevers,  and  two  churches  at  Falaise,  in  France,  and 
at  the  cathedral  of  Worms ;  the  same  was  also  the  case  at  Can- 
terbury cathedral  before  the  nave  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century"^.  Previous  to  the 
Reformation  the  pulpit  was  always  placed  in  the  nave,  as  it  still 
is  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  on  the  continent ;  the  font  also 
stood  there,  usually  near  the  west  end,  sometimes  in  the  middle, 
and  sometimes  in  an  aisle  or  adjoining  one  of  the  pillars.  For 
the  peculiar  uses  of  the  nave  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  see 
Bingham,  viii.  v. 

''Ab  hac  (the  central  tower  at  Canterbury)  versus  occidentem  navis  vel  aula 
est  ecclesise,  subnixa  utrinque  pilariis  octo,  banc  navem  vel  aulam  finiunt  du» 
turres  sublimes,  cum  pinnaculis  deauratis.'^    GeryaM  Script,  decern,  coi.  1293. 

Neck.  The  plain  part  at  the  bottom  of  a  Roman  Doric  or 
other  capital,  between  the  mouldings  and  the  top  of  the  shaft* 
(See  CoLLARiNo  and  Hypotrachelium.) 

Neck-moulding.  The  ring-like  moulding  which  separates  the 
capital  from  the  shaft.  In  the  Roman  and  Italian  orders,  a  sin- 
gle astragal  (sometimes  carved  into  beads,)  above  the  cincture 


'  At  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  where 
there  is  a  close  screen  between  the  nave 
and  choir,  a  moveable  altar  is  erected  on 
the  western  side  of  it  at  certain  times, 
and  a  mass  said  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cong^gation :  it  is  very  probable  that 
a  similar  plan  may  have  been  formerly 
adopted  in  other   churches  where  the 


choir  was  parted  from  the  nave  in  the 
same  way. 

**  The  galilee  at  Durham,  although  a 
chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  is  an 
entirely  distinct  building,  the  commimi- 
cation  between  them  being  by  doorways ; 
the  chapels  mentioned  in  the  text  are 
open  to  the  nave. 
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is  uniTersall^  employed  in  this  poaition;  and  this  is  also  com- 
monly used  in  the  Norman.  But  in  the  subsequent  styles,  a 
more  complex  moulding  is  sometimes  placed  in  this  position.  See 
the  plates  of  capitals,  (Plates  44  to  52.) 

Nbbvbs,  Nervurei,  Fr.,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  ribs 
and  mouldings  on  the  surface  of  a  vault,  but  it  is  not  technical. 

Newel,  NotI,  Noivtl,  or  Nud,  Noyau 
ttaealier,  Fr.,  <SpinbeI,  Ger.  :  the  central 
column  round  wliich  the  steps  of  a  circu- 
lar staircase  wind ;  in  the  northern  parts  ■ 
of  the  kingdom  it  is  sometimes  continued  - 
above  the  upper  step  to  the  vaulting  of  the 
roof,  and  supports  a  series  of  ribs  which 
radiate  from  it,  as  at  Peterborough  cathe- 
dral, Carlisle  cathedral,   Belsay,  Wark- 
worth,  Alnwick,  and  Edlingham  castles,   ' 
Northumberland.     The  term  is  also  used 
for  the  principal  post  at  the  angles  and 
foot  of  a  staircase.  >.i»,c-.r. 

"  13  stones  of  Bcjg&U  for  the  work  called  " tunaeUs"  for  the  same  vice" 
WeitnilD(l«  BoU.  1U3.  Bnrh);'-  H«u«  or  Puliunent,  ISS. 

"  Noyaxt,  the  nuetl,  or  tpitidel  of  a  winding  Btoire."  coigr»Te. 
Niche,  or  Tabernacle,  Zotkeca,  Lat.',  Niche,  Fr.,  Nicchia, 
ItAL.,  SRiftfee,  Ger.  :  a  recess  in  a  wall  for  a  statue,  vase,  or  other 
erect  ornament" :  among  the  ancients  they  were  sometimes 
square,  but  oftener  semicircular  at  the  hack,  and  terminated  in  a 
half  dome  at  the  top ;  occasionally  small  pediments  were  formed 
over  them,  which  were  supported  on  consoles,  or  small  columns 
or  pilasters  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  niches,  but  they  were 
frequently  left  plain,  or  ornamented  only  with  a  few  mouldings.  In 
middle  age  architecture  such  recesses  were  called  tabernacles. 


'  See  Quartremere  de  Quincj,  Dic- 
tioimaiie  d'  Aich. 

'  In  (be  building!  of  the  uieieali,  re- 
conea,  that  muat  in  fact  hire  been  niches, 
were  doubtlesa  aometiineB  inlroduced  for 
olher  puipotea  :  in  Oolhic  architecture 


they  ue  abundinti  lockers,  ledili*,  pie- 
cinw,  &c,  muat  be  coniidered  u  nichei, 

although  from  their  having  diatinctiTe 
names  (he;  ve  not  alluded  to  under  thii 
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and  Inigo  Jones  applies  this  term  to  the  niches  of  classical 
architecture,  (Leonids  Palladio,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  50,)  which  shews 
how  completely  universal  this  term  had  become,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Italian  nicchia.  They  were  also  called 
measofW  {maisons),  habit aclss,  hovels,  or  housinos.  (See 
Tabernacle.) 

Nigged  Ashlar,  stone  hewn  with  a  pick,  or  pointed  ham- 
mer, instead  of  a  chisel :  this  kind  of  work  is  also  called 
*'  hammer-dressed.^' 

Norman  Architecture,  Architecture  romane,  Fr.  :  the  style 
introduced  into  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  by  the 
Normans,  in  1066  :  in  the  early  stages  it  was  plain  and  massiye, 
with  but  few  mouldings,  and  those  principally  confined  to  small 
features,  such  as  strings,  imposts,  abacuses,  and  bases,  the  arch« 
ways  being  either  perfectly  plain  or  formed  with  a  succession  of 
square  angles ;  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  &c.,  were  for  the 
most  part  entirely  devoid  of  ornament  (Plate  14) :  as  the  style 
advanced,  greater  lightness  and  enrichment  were  introduced,  and 
some  of  the  later  specimens  exhibit  a  profusion  of  ornaments*. 
(Plate  16,  45,  &c.)  The  mouldings  were  but  little  varied,  and 
consisted  principally  of  rounds  and  hollows,  with  small  fillets 
and  sometimes  splays  intermixed.  A  very  common  mode  of 
decorating  buildings  in  this  style  was  with  rows  of  small  shal- 
low niches,  or  panels,  which  were  often  formed  of  intersect- 
ing arches,  and  some  of  them  were  frequently  pierced  to  form 
windows.  The  doorways  (Plates  71  to  75)  were  often  very 
deeply  recessed,  and  had  several  small  shafts  in  the  jambs, 
which,  when  first  introduced,  were  cut  on  the  same  stones 
with  the   other  parts   of  the  work  and  built  up  in  courses. 


*  **  £t  les  ditz  Masons  ferront  Meoiom 
pur  xii  Images,  cest  assavoir  vi  a  lune 
coste  et  vi  al  autre  coste.*'  Contract  for 
the  marble  work  of  the  tomb  of  Richard 
II.  and  his  queen,  18  R.  IL  Rymer, 
Feed. 

*  The  ornaments  used  in  Norman  archi- 
tecture  are  much  too  numerous  and  too 
variable  to  be  particularized;   some  of 


them  are  referred  to  under  Mouldings  : 
see  also  Capital.  The  surfaces  of  walla 
were  sometimes  ornamented  with  inter- 
lacing or  checkered  patterns,  and  other 
small  enrichments  or  flowers  carred  on 
the  stones,  and  occasionally  the  stones 
were  cut  into  various  shapes  to  effect  ths 
same  object    (See  Diaper.) 
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but  at  the  latter  end  of  the  style  they  were  freqoently  set 
separately  like  the  Early  English,  and  occanonally  were  also 
bandedP;  in  many  doorways,  especially  small  ones,  the  open- 
ing reached  no  higher  than  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the 
arch,  and  was  terminated  flat,  the  tympanum  or  space  above  it 
being  usually  filled  with  sculpture,  or  other  ornament.  The 
vindows  (Plates  224,  825)  were  not  usually  of  large  size,  and  in 


general  appearance  resembled  small  doorways;  they  had  no  mul- 
lions  but  sometimes  they  were  arranged  in  pairs  (not  unlrequently 
under  a  larger  arch),  with  a  single  shaft  between  them ;  towards 
the  end  of  the  style  they  were  occasionally  grouped  together 
in  threes,  like  the  Early  Englishi.  The  pillars  at  first  were  very 
massive,  but  subsequently  became  much  lighter;  they  were 
sometimes  channelled,  or  moulded  in  zigzag  or  spiral  lines,  as  at 
Durham  cathedral;  in  plan  they  differed  considerably,  though 


'  Occuionkll]',  in  late  buildingi  of  tbU 
■tjle,  the  Urge  pillars  are  banded,  ai  at 
S.  Peler'i  church,  Northunptoo. 

'  There  are  a  few  Norman  circnlar 
viudowi ;  Ihal  at  the  south  end  of  the 
mtem  Iranupt  of  Canterbury  cathedral 
■ppean  to  be  of  this  ■Cjrle ;  another  ex- 
ample of  late  dat«  haa  eilated  at  the  west 


end  of  Iffley  church,  Oxon.;  both  theM 
appear  never  to  have  had  any  tracery  j  at 
the  eaat  end  of  Barfrestone  church,  Kent, 
is  a  fine  apcciinen  with  good  tracery  of 
tiuisitian  characterj  (aee  Plate  163i} 
and  another  in  the  Temple  church, 
London. 


ites33, 147,  149); 
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not  so  much  as  in  some  of  the  later  styles  (Plates  23, 147,  149); 
the  commonest  forms  were  plain  circles,  or 
polygons,  sometimes  with  small  shafts  attache 
ed,  and  a  cluster  of  four  large  semicircles  with 
smaller  shafts  in  rectangular  recesses  hetween 
them.  The  buttresses  were  moat  commonly 
broad,  and  of  small  projection,  either  uniting 
with  the  face  of  the  parapet,  or  terminating 
just  below  the  cornice;  sometimes  they  had  small  shafts  worked 
on  the  angles,  and  occasionally  half-shafts  were  used  instead 
of  buttresses.  Spires  and  pinnacles 
were  not  used  in  this  style,  but 
there  are  some  turrets,  of  rather 
late  date,  which  have  conical  tops, 
as  at  the  west  end  of  Rochester  j 
cathedral,  and  in  Normandy  several 
small  church  towers  have  steep 
pyramidal  stone  roofs' (Plates  214, 
215).  It  was  not  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  Norman  style  that  vault- 
ing on  a  large  scale  was  practisedj  i;^.ii~..i.ii»,pu. 
at  an  early  period  the  aisles  of  churches  were  vaulted  with  plain 
groining  without  bosses  or  di^^onal  ribs,  but  the  main  parts  had 
flat  ceilings,  or  were  covered  with  cyhndrical  vaults,  as  at  the 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower  of  London*.  The  Normau  arch  was 
round,  cither  semicircular  or  horse-shoe,  and  sometimes  the  im- 


'  These  high  pointed  roofs  were  cer- 
tainly the  forerunners  at  spires,  ind  are 
not  unfrequenlly  so  called,  but  they  are 
■carcely  acule  enough  to  deterre  ihe 
tame.  Al  the  village  of  Beaulieu  [?] 
adjoining  the  town  of  Losches,  in  Tou- 
raine.  is  i  lower  with  a  good,  though  not 
very  lofiy,  octagonal  ipire,  apparently  of 
this  date. 

*  One  of  the  earliest  instancesofiiroiii- 
ing  on  a  large  scale  in  England  that  can 
be  referred  to,  is  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
cathedral,  the  rebuilding  of  which  com. 


menced  immediately  after  the  fire  in 
ll74j  this  work  was  carried  on  uDder  the 
direction  of  a  Frenchman,  Will,  of  Sens, 
and  is  somewhat  more  adranced  towardi 
the  succeeding  style  than  most  buildinga 


of  thai 


penof 


)d.      In  Nor 


large  late  Norman  groined 
church  of  Lessay,  the  south  Imnsept  of 
that  of  Monttvilliers,  8.  Etienne  and  Ste. 
Trinile  at  Caen,  the  choir  of  S,  Georga 
de  Bocherrille,  and  also  the  choir  of 
Ihe  deaecraled  church  of   S.   NicoUt, 
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post  moulding  or  capital  was  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
springing^  and  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  were  prolonged  verti- 
cally down  to  it ;  this  arrangement  was  common  in  the  arches 
round  the  semicircular  apses  of  churches^  as  at  S.  Bartholomews, 
in  West  Smithfield,  London ;  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  that  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced,  but 
some  buildings  erected  at  this  period  retained  the  Norman 
characteristics  in  considerable  purity.  The  best  example  in  the 
kingdom  of  an  early  ecclesiastical  structure  in  this  style  is  the 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower  of  London ;  later  specimens  are  to 
be  found  in  very  many  of  our  cathedrals  and  parish  churches ; 
the  churches  of  Iffley,  Oxon,  and  Barfrestone,  Kent,  are  striking 
examples  of  late  date ;  the  latter  of  these  shews  considerable 
signs  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Early  English  style. 

Nosing.  The  prominent  edge  of  a  moulding,  or  drip;  the 
term  is  used  principally  to  describe  the  projecting  moulding  on 
the  edge  of  a  step. 

CULUS,  Oeil,  Rose,  Fr.  :  a  round  window.  (See 
Plates  261,  262.)  It  was  sometimes  simply  termed 
an  O. 

"  In  viij  crosbarres  factis  pro  les  oes  superioris  istorise." 

Ely  Roll.  13  E.  III. 

OcTosTYLE,  Ociostyle,  Fr.,  OUastilo,  Ital.,  2Ccl)tSauU9/  Ger.  : 
a  portico  ha\dng  eight  columns  in  front. 

Off-set.     (See  Set-off.) 

Ogee,  Odiif,  Dutch,  Doucine,  Gueule,  Talon,  Fr.,  Gola,  Ital., 
Stt\)lUi\lin,  Ger.  :  a  moulding  formed  by  the  combination  of  a 
round  and  hollow,  part  being  concave  and  part  convex.  In 
classical  architecture  ogees  are  extensively  used.  (See  Cyma.) 
In  Gothic  architecture  also  ogees  are  very  abundantly  employed ; 
they  are  almost  invariably  quirked :  in  Norman  work  they  are 
very  rarely  found,  and  are  less  conmion  in  the  Early  English 
than  in  either  of  the  later  styles.  •  This  moulding,  the  mediaeval 
name  of  which  was  ressant,  assumed  different  forms  at  different 
periods,  and  the  variations,  although  not  su£Sciently  constant  to 
afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the  date  of  a  building,  often  impart 

u  u 
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very  great  assistance  towards  ascertaining  its   ^ 
age;  fig.  1.  is  Early  English;  fig.  2.  is  used  at 
all  periods,  but  less  frequently  in  the  Early 
English  than  in  the  other  styles ;  fig.  8.  is  De- 
corated ;  fig.  4.  is  late  Perpendicular. 

Ogee-arch,  arc  en  accolade,  Fa. :  a  pointed 
arch,  the  sides  of  which  are  each  formed  of  two 
contrasted  curves.  (See  Arch,  fig.  18.)  The  French  ogive  de- 
scribes an  ordinary  pointed  arch,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  in- 
flected curves  of  arches  or  mouldings  to  which  our  ogee  belongs. 

OiLLETS,  GUlttUsi,  &fi\Mt  small  openings,  or  loop-holes,  some- 
times circular,  extensively  used  in  the  fortifications  of  the  middle 
ages,  through  which  missiles  were  discharged  against  assailants. 

(See  Loop-hole.) 

"  (Hyet,  hole  yn  a  walle,  Foramulum."  Prompt,  pmt.  ciita  1440. 

"  With  caste  of  quarell  and  with  shote  of  bowe 

ThiOVLgh  CHyettes,''*  Lydgate'sBokeofTroye. 

Opisthodomus,  Optsthodome,  Fr.  :  the  enclosed  space  in  the 
rear  of  the  cell  of  a  Greek  temple,  called  by  the  Romans 
posticum. 

Oratory,  Oratoire,  Fr.,  Oratorio,  Ital.  :    a  small  private 

chapel  or  closet  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  such  as 

commonly  existed  in  the  better  class  of  dweUings  previous  to 

the  Reformation,  and  is  still  often  used  by  Roman  Catholics. 

The  small  chapels  attached  to  churches  were  also  often  called 

by  the  same  name. 

'*  Prohibemus  quoque  ne  infra  fines  parochiarum  yestrarum  aliquis  ecclesiam 
vel  orcUorium  absque  diocesani  Episcopi  et  vestro  assensu  edificare  prsesumat.** 

ConflrmAtion  of  the  Pririleges,  Sic.,  of  tbe  Church  of  Dorhun  by  Pop«  Urban  III. 
Hilt.  Donelm.  Scrip,  tres,  ItI^. 

^  In  capella  sive  in  oratorio  domini  Stephani  de  Thorp." 

Teet.  Will.  Heghfeld  de  Swyn,  UOS.    Teat.  Ebor.  328. 

"  passed  into  a  secret  oratorey 
Where  she  might  wepe  her  woful  destiny."        chMcer,  to,  IM. 
"  They  made  fyrste  by  the  hyghe  aultere, 
By  great  deuyse,  a  lyttel  oratorye^        Ljdgate'a  Boka  of  Troja. 
Orb,  (from  the  Norman  French  orbe  "  qui  est  cach^,  secret, 
privfe  de  quelque  chose,  aveugle,'*  Orbus,  Lat.,)  a  blank  window 
or  panel     (See  Willis'  Nomencl.  53.)     The  indenture  for  the 
tomb  of  King  Richard  11.  and  his  queen  in  Westminster  abbey. 
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covenants  that  there  shall  be  niches  for  statues  on  each  side^ 

having  orbs  between  them  to  match. 

^  £t  les  diti  masons  ferront  measons  (maisons)  pur  xii  images,  c*est  assavoir 
vi  a  Tune  coste  et  yi  a  Tautre  coste  du  dite  tombe,  et  le  remenaunt  du  dite 
tombe  sera  fait  ove  (avec)  orbes  accordaunti  et  semblable  as  dites  measons.** 

Rymer,  Til.  795. 

Accordingly  the  tomb  has  tabernacles  at  the  sides^  between 
which  are  placed  blank  panels  {orbs)  corresponding  to  them^  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  drawing  of  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Third 
(which  is  exactly  similar)  in  Blore^s  Monumental  Remains.  This 
interpretation  is  confirmed  by  comparing  Will,  of  Worcestre's 
description  of  S.  Stephen's  tower  at  Bristol  (p.  282),  and  the 
indenture  for  the  towers  of  Eang^s  college  chapel  with  the  re* 
spective  buildings. 

The  tower  (of  Ring's  chapel)  is  to  have  ^  fynjalls,  rysant  gablets,  batel- 
ments,  orlnf8y  and  cross  quarters."  Indentare  for  tower. 

"  In  superiori  historia  tres  orbce  in  qnalibet  panella.  In  secunda  et  tercia 
historia  sunt  duse  orbce  in  qualibet  panella  4  panellarum." 

W.  Woroestre,  deMription  of  SL  Stephen's  tower,  p.  888. 

"  the  fomseid  Richard  and  Adam  schal  make  a  stepel  ....  the  walles, 
the  wallyngy  the  tabelljng  and  the  orltyngy  sewtlj  after  the  stepil  of  Dun- 
stable. .  .  .*'  CoTenant  for  Walbemriek  steeple,  4  H.  VI.  Oardner'e  Dnnwieh,  p.  167. 

Obdbr^  Ordre,  Fr.,  Ordine,  Ital.,  ©aulenorbnung,  ©aulengat^ 
tung/  Saulenart/  Geb.  :  in  classical  architecture^  a  column  entire^ 
consisting  of  base^  shafts  and  capital^  with  an  entablature. 
There  are  usually  said  to  be  five  orders^  the  Tuscan^  Doric^ 
lonic^  Corinthian^  and  Composite  ;  but  the  first  and  last^  some* 
times  called  the  two  Roman  orders^  are  little  more  than  varieties 
of  the  Doric  and  Corinthian,  and  were  not  used  by  the  Greeks. 

Organ S  Orgues,  Fr.,  Organo,  Ital.,  IDrgel/  Oer.  :  originally 
this  term  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  almost  every  kind  of 
musical  instrument  used  in  churches,  but  at  an  early  period  it 
began  to  be  confined  to  wind  instruments,  formed  of  a  collec- 
tion of  pipes;  these  however  were  very  different  firom  the  large 
structures  now  in  use,  and  of  very  much  smaller  size;  they 
were  supplied  with  wind  by  means  of  bellows  at  the  back,  which 
were  worked  by  an  attendant  and  not  by  the  player.  They 
are  recorded  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  France  in  the 

*  For  information  on  tht  eariy  .use  of  this  name,  see  Ducange;  and  Bingham, 
k  Tiii.  0.  TiL  s.  ziT. 
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year  289,  by  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Gregory,  who  had  learnt 
the  use  of  them  in  Greece.  A  large  organ  is  mentioned  to 
have  existed  in  Westminster  abbey  in  the  tenth  century,  tind 
the  use  of  them  appears  to  have  been  continually  increasing ; 
in  the  twelfth  centiuy  they  were  common  in  large  churches. 
They  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  a  pair  of  organs,"  and  some- 
times Flemish  organs  are  mentioned.  They  were  formerly 
placed  in  various  situations  in  churches,  though  probably  seldom, 
before  the  Reformation,  over  the  screen  between  the  nave  and 
choir,  as  is  now  usual  in  our  cathedrab  and  large  churches ; 
at  Canterbury  cathedral,  previous  to  the  fire  in  1174,  the  organ 
stood  on  an  upper  fioor  over  a  vault  in  the  south  transept;  at 
Chartres  cathedral,  in  France,  it  projects  from  the  triforium  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  some  of  the  wood-work  connected 
with  it  appears  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
in  the  cathedral  at  Autim,  in  France,  the 
organ  is  in  a  gallery,  of  Flamboyant  work, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Besides  these 
large  instruments  there  was  abo  a  small 
portable  organ,  sometimes  called  a  "  pair 
of  regals,"  formerly  in  use,  and  this  was 
occasionally  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  of  - 
its  being  carried  in  the  hand  and  inflated 
by  the  player ;  one  of  these  is  represented 
among  the  sculptures  in  the  cornice  of  S.  John's  church, 
Cirencester",  and  another  on  the  crosier  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
in  New  College,  Oxford'. 


•  This  fignre  i«  borrowed  from  the 
admirable  work  of  Willemin,  entitled 
"MoDumema  Fian^ait  infdita,"  which 
CODtning  a  BtnrehoDW  of  valuabTe  ■peci- 
meni  of  ancient  art.  "  It  it  alio  re- 
preienled  in  folio  10  of  the  CbronicDn 
Nurembergenie,  printed  in  1493,  and  U 
common  in  print!  lubiequent  to  that  pe- 
riod done  in  Germany.  InHenrjVIII.'i 
time  the;  had  double  regala,  wilh  two 
towa  of  pipea  which  were  made  of  tiiL" 
(Douce.)  The  pneumatja  mgui  ia  of 
BTMter  (Dti^aitj  thu  hai  been  niqall]' 


M.  Teiier  haa  round  a  per- 
fect repreaentation  of  one  on  an  obeljak 
at  Constantinople  of  the  time  of  Thcodo- 
liui.  (Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Rojr.  dea  Antiq. 
de  France,  t  17.  p.  127.)     Such  repre- 

the  13th  and  14th  centuriea. 

'  Engraved  by  Carter  in  Ancient 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  Plate  xvaL 

'  For  more  detailed  inforroation  on  the 
■ubjecl  of  ancient  and  medieval  orgaoi, 
•ee  a  Diasertation  by  M.  B.  de  ToBlmim, 
in  the  Mem.  of  the  Soc  of  Antiq.   of 
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"  Pftctim  diTorsorum  parium  Oiyanontm  h  exteodit  bd  utj/.  xUu.  iiijtt.'* 

OU»l,  otRapil™,  lis.,  11  Dorhini,  bj  Prior  WomjiibIod,  1«8.    Hlit.  Dnn.  Scrip,  Irw,  p.  «liillj. 

"Geo.  Smith  merchant  bought  one  pair  oTffant  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  said 
Qeorge  wtd  them  the  Com'ont;  of  this  town  of  Louth  for  iZl.  Gt.  8d." 
"  Paid  . .  for  wttiog  up  the  FUmuk  organ  in  the  rood  loft,  by  four  days,  xii" 

AacU.  forLoDtli  Btetpli,  AntiBoL,  to),  i.p.  HI. 
"  Orgtut  arait  bien  maniables, 
A  uDo  scullc  main  portables, 

Ou  il  mesmes  souffle  et  touche."  Roman  de  I*  Rom. 

"  Item,  Bold  a  old  peyre  of  portat>/ffa  organ*  to  Mr.  Bcaum,  ij«." 

Orielt,  Oriole,  ©istE,  Orjall.  The  derivation  of  this  term 
is  unknown,  and  its  original  meaning  involved  in  obscurity; 
Fuller  {Church  Hist.,  b.  vi.  p.  2),  states  that  "that  small  ex- 
cursion out  of  gentlemen's  lisUs,  in  Dorsetshire  is  commonly 
called  aaoriel,"  and  Aubrey,  {Misc.  28,)  that  "oriele  means  a 
little  room  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
irhere  stands  a  square  or  round  table,  per- 
haps  in  the  old  time  was  an  oratory.  In 
every  old  Gotbic  hall  is  one,  viz.,  at  Dracot." 
In  the  present  day  the  word  is  appUed  to 
such  recesses,  and  the  large  bat-windows, 
by  which  they  are  usually  characterized,  are 
also  termed  oriel  windows,  a  modem  exten- 
sion of  the  term;  externally  the  projecting  ' 
bay-window  of  an  oriel  may  either  rest  upon 
the  ground,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  those 
that  are  appended  to  the  ancient  halls,  or  it 
may  be  supported  by  a  long  corbel  or  bracket, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure. 


France,  L  17.  p.  60,  Se.  A  ihort  Ac- 
eooat  of  Organs,  London,  1847-  Hen- 
drie'i  Theophilus,  p.  341,  &c  andCous- 
snnjiker  in  the  Amialn  ArehEolagiqucs, 
L  S.  p.  269.  L  4.  p.  26. 

'  See  OrioluiD  in  Daeangs,  and  ■  curi- 
oni  paper  by  Mr.  Hamper  (  Atehcalogia, 
ToL  iiiii)  in  which  he  endeaTOun  to 
shew  that  the  term  Oriel  was  applied  in 
the  middle  ages  to  variona  other  objects 
besides  those  described  in  the  teiL  But 
as  all  llw  qnotaliona  died  in  the  paper 


refer  either  to  eritU  abore  and  projecting 
OTer  doon,  which  is  a  common  position 
for  oriel  windows  i  or  to  paiticulir  cham- 
bers or  entire  buitdingi  Ihat  were  termed 
"oriel  chambers,"  or  "the  oriel,"  and 
ma;  Tairly  be  presumed  to  have  deriTsd 
their  name  &om  having  a  conspicnaniand 
characteristic  oriel  window;  there  seems 
to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  disturbing 
the  interpretation  given  in  the  teiL 
(See  Willis,  Namenclaturs  of  lh«  l£ddla 
Ages,  p.  M.) 
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'^  In  her  OryaU  there  ihe  wai, 
Closyd  well  with  rojmll  glMS ; 
And  wjd  the  windowes  she  open  let^ 
The  sunne  shone  in  at  her  doflet** 

The  Sqoir*  of  Low  Degrt.    RitMo'i  M etrioJ  RonueM,  ToL  iiL  p.  149. 

"  Oryel  of  a  wjndowe,  eaneeHut,  intendiadaP    Pmnp.  Pftir. 

*^  Thtj  (the  Lords)  always  eat  in  Gothick  Halls,  at  the  high  table,  or  oreilk 
(which  is  a  little  room  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  where  stands  a  table,)  with 

the  folks  at  the  side  tables.*'     The  Caetoni  and  MAimen  of  the  BngliBh,  a  MS.  e.  1678. 

printed  in  the  AnU<iaarian  Bepertorj,  1807,  toL  L  p.  H. 

Oysr-stobt^    Ob^r^iKtoric.      The    clearstory^    or    upper 
story* 

*^  Item,  in  le  ovyrkidorie^  sunt  10  fenestras.**  wuL  of  WomsUr,  p.  78. 

**  £t  quselibet  fenestra  in  le  opyrdorye  continet  5  panellas  glasatas.'*     ihtd.  ts. 

OvoLOy  or  Quarter-round^  EcMmu,  Y itr.^  Ove,  Eckme,  Qmai 
de  rand,  Fr.^  Uovolo,  Ital.^  9Svl%  Oer.  :  a  convex  moulding 
much  used  in  classical  architecture ;  in  the  Roman  examples  it 
is  usually  an  exact  quarter  of  a  circle^  but  in  the  Orecian  it  is 
flatter  and  is  most  commonly  quirked  ^ 

at  the  top  (Plate  110):  in  middle 
age  architecture  it  is  not  extensively 
employed ;  it  is  seldom  found  in  any 
but  the  Decorated  style^  and  is  not  very  frequent  in  that. 

ACE :  a  broad  step^  or  slightly  raised  space  about  a 
tomb,  &c. :  a  portion  of  a  floor  slightly  raised  above 
the  general  level.     (See  Foot-face  and  Estrabe.) 

*^  A  pace  to  be  made  about  the  Tombe  ....  which  pace  shall 
contain  in  thickness  yj  inches  and  in  bredth  xviij  inches.  The  Tombe  to  bear 
in  height  from  the  pace  iy  foot  and  a  half.** 

Cont.  for  M on.  of  Rieh.  EaH  of  Wtrwiok,  at  Wsrviek. 

Paljbstra,  Palestre,  Fr.,  Palestra,  Ital.,  Stampf\6fuU,  Oer.: 
a  building  amongst  the  Oreeks  appropriated  to  the  exercise  of 
gymnastic  sports :  called  also  Gymnasium. 

Pane,  Pan,  Fr.  :  an  old  term  formerly  used  in  reference  to 
various  parts  of  buildings,  such  as  the  sides  of  a  tower,  turret, 
spire,  &c.,  which  were  said  to  be  of  four,  eight,  &c.,  panes,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  their  sides;  it  was  applied  to  the  lights 
of  windows,  in  which  sense  it  is  still  retained,  and  alao  to  the 
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q>ace8  between  the  timben  in  wooden  partitions,  and  other  Bimi- 
lar  subdivisions,  and  was  sometimes  synonymous  witb  the  term 
panel ;  occasionally  it  was  employed  for  a  bay  of  a  building,  or 
the  side  of  a  cloister. 

"  And  when  tho  nid  Stepill  oometh  to  the  hight  of  the  Mid  twy  (body  I)  then 
hit  ihAll  be  ehftungid  and  tumyd  in  viij  pane*."  cont.  for  Putiiabigtii]'  etaBicb.  p.  n. 
"  Quielibet  fenesba  in  le  OTyrhUtory  continet  5  vel  6  pagettas,  ftuglice  pan^." 

WIlLorWonmlv,  p.  83. 
"  The  nid  Croase  in  Abingtoa  is  b^nne  in  8  pantt,  and  changed  in  the 
•eoood   itory  into  6  pant*,  to  the  defonnitie  of  the  eame  Craise,  this  new 
Ctomo  to  be  made  in  Coventry  shall  be  begone  in  Gpantt,  till  the  full  Snishing 
fif  the  same."  Ckmt,  (or  CoTanUrCnH;  RiuDii'iLlb.  Kl|*r,  ml.  ll.p.COt. 

"  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  a  cloister  square,  the  e&at  paii^  contuning 
in  length  clixv  feete,and  the  west  ^n«  as  much,  and  the  north  jxi»«  cc  feete, 
and  the  south  pane  as  much,  of  the  n*  the  deambulatory  xiy  feet  wide." 
KlDg'i  C>)U.,  CuBbndg*,  lo  H.  VI.  will. 

"lego  cci.  .  .  .  pTO  cOQstructione  ueiua  paiux  claustri  ab  hostio  palatii 
tuque  ad  ecclesiam."  Aicbbiikop  Coiuumt'i  wui  Id  b^mi^'i  cuurbsir.  ^  ss. 

Panel,  Panneott,  Fr.,  QuadTo,lTJ^L.,%\A\xm%,%tVi,GtB..:  this 
term  is  probably  only  a  diminutive  of  Pane ;  it  was  formerly 
often  used  for  the  lights  of  windows,  but  is  now  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  simken  compartments  of  wainscoting,  ceilings, 
&c.,  and  the  corresponding  features  in  stone-work  which  are  so 
abundantly  employed  in  Gothic  architecture  as  ornaments  on 
walls,  ceilings,  screens,  tombs,  &c.  Of  the  Norman  style  no 
wooden  panels  remain ;  in  stone-work  shallow  recesses  to  which 
this  term  may  be  applied,  are  frequently  to  be  found ;  they  are 
sometimes  single,  but  oftener  in  ranges,  and  are  commonly  arched, 
and    not   unusually   serve   as  '^si**^- 

niches  to  hold  statues,  &c.    In  .^■iK^i^B^^*'^~v 

the  Early  English  style,  the         g^^^jUT  \ 

panellings  in  stone-work  are 


more  varied;  circles,  trefoils,  vm 
qnatrefoils,  cinquefoils,  &c.,  Tm 
and  the  pointed  oval,  called  ^jnT 
tbe  vesica  piscis,  are  common  ' 

forms;  they  are  also  frequently 
osed  in  ranges,  like  shallow  ar- 
cades, divided  by  small  shafts 
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or  mullions,  the  heads  being  either  plain  arches,  trefoils,  or 
cinquefoils,  and  pancb  similar  to  these  are  often  used  singly; 
the  backs  arc  sometimes  enriched  with  foliage,  diaper-work,  or 
other  carvings :  specimens  of  wood-work  of  the  Early  English 
style  are  not  numerous ;  a  common  mode  of  giving  the  effect  <^ 
ornamental  panelling  appears  to  have  been  by  adding  another 
thickness,  moulded  and  cut  to  the  required  shapes,  upon  the 
surface  of  plain  boarding' :  in  some  churches  pieces  of  plain 
and  massive  wainscoting  are  found,  with  the  panels  of  lai^ 
size,  and  formed  of  upright  boards  with  the  edges  overlapping 
each  other,  some  of  which  may  perhaps  be  of  this  date*.  In 
the  Decorated  style,  wood  panelling  is  frequently  enriched 
with  tracery,  and  sometimes  with  foliage  also,  or  with  shields 
and  heraldic  devices :  stone  panelling  varies  considerably ;  it  is 


very  commonly  arched,  and  filled  with  tracery  Uke  windows, 
or  arranged  in  squares,  circles,   &c.,  and  feathered  or  filled 


■  This  kind  of  conitnictiaa  wu  alao  [he  lower  jwrli  of  acreeni ;  at  SuuUmnt 

u«ed  in  m\y  Decorated  work.  chiirch,   Kent,  on  [he  north  aide  of  tbe 

'  These  remains  are  ao  rude  and  un-  chancel,  ia  a  part  of  a  plain  acreen,  of 

■ttractire  thai  they  are  frequently  over-  about  the  d»te  1300,  with  the  lower  put 

looked ;  in  many  cisei  they  appear  to  be  formed  in  thia  way. 
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887 


.  with  tracery  and  other  ornaments  in  different  ways ;  shields  are 
often  introduced,  and  the  hacks  of  the  panels  are  sometimes  dia- 
pered. In  the  Perpendicular  style  the  walls  and  vaulted  ceilings 
of  huildings  are  sometimes  almost  entirely  covered  with  panelling, 
formed  hy  mulliona  and  tracery  resemhling  the  windows ;  and  a 
variety  of  other  panels  of  differentforms, 
such  as  circles,  squares,  quatrefoils,  &c., 
are  profusely  used  in  the  subordinate 
parts,  which  are  enriched  with  tracery, 
featherings,  foliage,  shields,  &g.,  in  dif- 
ferent ways  (Plates  137, 138) :  in  wood  , 
panelling  the  tracery  and  ornaments 
are  more  minute  than  was  usual  at  an  , 
earlier  period,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  stylethesecnrichmentSjinsteadofbeingfixedon  to  the  panel, 
are  usually  carved  upon  it,  and  are  sometimes  very  small  and 
delicate '' ;  there  is  one  kind  of  ornament  which  was  introduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  prevailed  for  a 
considerahle  time,  which  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned; 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  straight  mouldings  worked  upon  the 
panel,  so  arranged,  and  with  the  ends  so  formed,  as  to  represent 
the  folds  of  linen;  it  is  usually  called  the  "linen  pattern''." 
(Plate  138,  fig.  2.)  Many  churches  have  wood  ceihngs  of 
the  Perpendicular  style,  and  some  perhaps  of  earlier  date, 
which  are  divided  into  panels,  either  hy  the  timbers  of  the 
roof,  or  hy  ribs  fixed  on  the  hoarding ;  some  of  these  are 
highly  ornamented,  and  probably  most  have  been  enriched 
with  painting.  After  the  expiration  of  Gothic  architecture, 
panelling  in  great  measure  ceased  to  be  used  in  stone^work, 
but  was  extensively  employed  in  wainscoting  and  plaster-work; 
it  was  aometimes  formed  in  complicated  geometrical  patterns, 


*  Id  urtier  vork  the  panelling*  jud 
cnriEhmeDU  wen  occuionally  verj'  mi- 
nute and  cured  in  one  ulid  piece  of 
wood,  eapeciaUj  on  nnill  objecls ;  tbii 
kind  of  work  wu  not  un&equent  on 
cheeti,  M  on  thu  in  8*ltwood  chojch. 


Kenl,  which  it  of  early  Decorated  date. 

'  On  one  of  the  doon  of  the  church  of 
S.  SiTiour  at  Caen,  of  late  Flamboyult 
work,  lome  of  the  panela  are  carved  in- 
imitation  of  bnpging  drapcrr. 
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and  was  often  very  highly  enriched  with  a  variety  of  orna- 
ments. 

''  Onero  uxorem  meam  ut  perficiat  de  bonis  meis  pandlum  fenestra  vitres, 
quam  Qalfridus  Spenser  piimo  incepit,  in  eoclesia  mea  parochiali  S.  Salvatoris 

in  Marisco,  Ebor."  Xett.  Wm.  RomUy,  ISW.    Tett.  Kbor..  p.  168. 

"  In  qualibet  fenestra  6  paneW*  wm.  of  Woree»t«r,  p.  200. 

"  It'm,  w'in  the  same  chamber  a  portall  w*  paneUs  of  drapery  toorke  m  ij 

dores.**  Tower  of  London,  t.  Hen.  VIIL  Bayley's  Appendix,  toI.  i. 

*^  Pannels  in  wainscot  have  their  several  terms  according  to  their  positions, 
as  the  lying  panneU  are  the  lower  rank  of  boards  next  the  ground,  the  lar^ 
pannds  or  middle  pannds  are  those  that  run  through  the  middle  of  the  wain- 
scot, the  frieze  pannels  are  the  top  rank  of  boards,  which  panneb  are  gene- 
rally according  to  order  of  work  set  long  ways,  and  are  not  much  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  other  pannels.  Again  the  raHs  are,  the 
lower  rail  next  the  ground,  then  the  surbaee  raily  the  middle  rail,  the  frieze 
raily  and  the  upper  rail,  which  is  the  top  rail  on  which  the  comish  is  set.** 

Randle  Holmea'  Acad,  of  Armory,  p.  101.    Alto  Mozon's  Mechanical  Ezerciaea. 

Paradise^  or  Parvise,  Paradisus,  Lat.,  Parvis,  Fa. :  a  court 
or  ATRIUM  in  front  of  a  church,  usually  surrounded  with  clois- 
ters, either  wholly  or  in  part.  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
churchyard  or  cemetery,  or  to  the  principal  or  regular  cloister- 
garth  of  a  monastery.  In  the  latter  sense  it  may  be  used  to  include 
the  buildings  that  surround  the  regular  cloister.  (Vide  Ducange^ 
in  voc.)     It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  memorial  of  the  paradise 
preserved  in  the  name  of  a  street  or  court ;  many  towns  which 
once  possessed  monasteries  have  a  paradise  street.    The  cloister- 
garth  of  Chichester  is  still  called  the  paradise^,  and  the  space  in 
front  of  and  round  about  a  church,  is  commonly  termed  the 
parvise  in  France. 
"  Fecit  et  atrium  ante  ecclesiam,  quod  nos  Romana  consuetudine  Paradiium 

VOCitamus."  Leo  Cat  1.  8,  &  28,  (ap.  Daeangeu) 

"  Parvyce,  parlatorium,  Uyuiiio  in  hortor^  Prompt.  Parr. 

"  Place  nere  a  churche  to  walke  in,  paruia,^^  Pai^. 

^  Yenditis  in  Parvisio  libellis.**  Matt.  Paris,  an.  1260.  p.  584. 

The  ancient  plan  of  S.  Gall  shews  a  ''paradisus'^  at  each  end 
of  the  church.  (See  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  86.)  Spon,  in 
the  account   of  his  travels  in  1675,  calls  the  pronaos  of  the 

'  The  cloister- garth  at  Chester  is  called  the  Sprite  garden,  an  evident  comiptioQ 
of  Le  parvis. 
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Parthenon  at  Athens  a  parvis*.  The  same  word  appears  to 
have  been  employed  for  the  area  in  front  of  large  public  build- 
ings, as  Westminster  hall,  to  which  the  following  passages 
refer'. 

"  A  Sergiant  of  lawe  ware  and  wise, 

That  often  had  beene  at  the  Peruite.^  chancer,  p.  s. 

''  Placitantes  tunc  se  divertunt  ad  Parvisiumy 

Forteacne  de  Uad.  Leg.  Ang.,  cap.  61. 

In  domestic  architecture  it  was  formerly  usual  to  distinguish 
apartments  by  giving  them  fanciful  names.  In  this  way  the 
name  of  paradise  was  sometimes  given  to  a  room,  but  without 
the  slightest  connexion  with  the  above  use  of  the  word. 

"  I  saw  in  a  litle  studiyng  Chaumber  ther  caullid  Paradice  the  Genealogie 

of  the  Percys."  Leland's  Itin.,  Tol.  i.  p.  48.  alao  p.  55. 

Some  modem  writers  have  applied  the  term  parvis  to  the 
room  often  found  over  church  porches,  (see  Porch,  and  Plate 
161,)  but  apparently  without  any  authority. 

Parament,  Pavement,  Fr.,  Parato,  Ital.  :  the  furniture,  orna- 
ments, and  hangings  of  an  apartment,  especially  of  a  room  of 
state,  or  one  used  for  the  reception  of  company. 

"  —  dauncing  chambres  full  of  paraments 
Of  riche  beddes,  and  of  pauements.**  chaaeer,  fo.  soi 

Parapet,  Parapet,  Garde fou,  Balustrade,  Fr.,  Parapetto,  Ital., 
Srufhoel)r,  Ger.  :  a  breastwork  or  low  wall  used  to  protect  the 
ramparts  of  military  structures,  and  the  gutters,  roofs,  &c.,  of 
churches,  houses,  and  other  buildings.  On  military  works  the 
parapets  are  either  plain  walls  or  battlemented,  and  they  are 
frequently  pierced  with  loopholes  and  oillets,  through  which 
arrows  and  other  missiles  might  be  discharged  against  assail- 
ants. On  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  buildings  parapets  are  of 
a  different  kind :  in  the  Norman  style  they  are  perfectly  plain, 
or  occasionally,  perhaps,  have  narrow  embrasures  in  them  at 
considerable  intervals  apart.  In  the  Early  English  style  a  few 
examples  are  probably  to  be  found  of  embattled  parapets,  but 
they  are  generally  straight  at  the  top,  and  are  usually  perfectly 

•  **  Au  devant  du  Temple  est  un  pro-  etc.,  vol  ii.  p.  83.    Ed.  1724. 

nao8,  on  parviSf  couvert  comme  le  Tern-  '  See  Somner's  Glossariiun  (voc.  tri' 

pie,  qui  tient  presque  le  tiers  de  toute  la  forium)  at  the  end  of  the  Decern  Scrip- 

fabrique.*'     Voyage  d' Italic,  de  Grece,  tores. 
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plain,  thougli  in  rich  building  they  are  sometimes  panelled  on 
the  front,  and  in  some  instances  are  pierced  with  trefoils,  qua- 
trefoila,  &c.  Decorated  parapets  on  plain  buildings  frequently 
consist  of  simple  battlements, 
but  on  rich  structures  are  or- 
namented  in  various  ways  ; 
they  are  frequently  straight 
at  the  top  and  panelled,  or, 
more  commonly,  pierced  with 
a  series  of  trefoils,  quatrefoils, 
and  other  geometrical  forms, 
or  with  running  patterns  of  tracery,  especially  one  peculiar  to 
this  style,  in  which  the  leading  line  of  the  stone-work  forms  a 
continuous  undulation*  (S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Plate  139) ;  em- 
battled parapets  are  also  panelled  and  pierced  in  a  similar 
manner :  in  this  style  the  coping  of  the  battlements  began  to 
be  carried  up  the  sides  of  the  merlons  so  as  to  form  a  continu- 
ous line  round  them.  In  the  Perpendicular  style  plain  battte- 
mented  parapets  are  very  common,  but  they  are  also  very 
frequently  panelled  or  pierced :  there  are  likewise  many  ex- 
amples which  are  straight  at  the  top,  and  these  are  almost  all 
either  panelled  or  pierced.  (Plates  139,  X40.  See  Battle- 
ment and  Balustrade.) 

In  France,  battlements  are  of  the  greatest  rarity;  in  other 
respects  the  parapets  do  not  differ  -^^ 

materially  from  those  of  England,  ^^^^S^^^^^k^Wt 
but  they  are  usually  pierced  and  not 
panelled;  in  early  French  work  they 
sometimes  consist  of  a  scries  of  open 
arches,  supported  on  small  shafts,  as 
on  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Bayeui :  in  Flamboyant  work 
the  piercings  and  tracery  partake  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
style.     {Plate  140.) 

Parclose,  Perclose,  Parclote,  Fr.  :  an  enclosure,  screen,  or 
raiUng,  such  as  may  be  used  to  protect  a  tomb,  to  separate  a 

*  It  is  not  commoa  to  find  &  itrught- topped  paripct  in  Decorated  work  which 
U  not  panelled  at  pierced. 
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cliapel  &om  the  main  body  of  a  chnrcli,  to  fona  the  front  of  a 
gallery,  or  for  other  Bimilar  purposes ;  it  is  either  of  open-work 
or  close. 

**  ^le  earpenten  do  corenant  to  ouke  and  Mt  up  finely  and  worltounly,  a 
pardoie  of  timber  about  an  organ-loft  ordained  to  itaud  OTer  the  weat  doTO  of 
the  Mid  chapelt."  Coot.  lot  Bruobunp  dupal  at  Wuvlck.    A.D.  1410. 

"  And  when  thii  worke  wat  complete  eucridell, 
Rounde  enuyioime  fuL  rjche  and  freshe  to  se, 
Thej  made  ^parelou  allof  Eban  tre."  LrdgitM'a  Bnk*  at Tnje. 

" Pardos  to  parte  two  roumes,  aeparation"  PiUg.  Eljot,  in  his  lAtin 
Dictionary,  1642,  tenders  "  Vaeerra,  perclota  or  njles,  made  of  tymber,  within 
the  whiebe  some  thynge  is  inclosed,"  and  lays  that  "  tindida  are  bayea  or 
pareloaU  made  about*  tlie  places  of  judgement,  where  men  not  being  lutarc 
maye  stand,  beholds,  and  here  what  is  done  and  spoken  amonge  the  iugea  and 
pledours.  Suche  a  lyke  thing  is  at  Westmynster  Hall  about  the  Common 
Place,  and  is  called  the  bekens." 

"  Pardoot,  pargulum,  vel  perlocutorium."  Pmnpt.  Pui. 

"  I  will  thst  the  roof  of  that  Chapel  be  raised,  the  walls  enhanced,  the  win- 
dows made  with  strong  ironwork,  with  a  quire,  and  perdom." 

Will  of  Wilto,  Lord  MoolJOT,  MM.  in  ThImio.  VsIdMs,  toI.  I. 

A.D.  1618.  "  For  makyng  the  pardote  about  the  cross  in  the  great  church 
•jui  li.  8d." 

Cbordinrdeni'  Aut*.  §.  Huj  HIU.    NleboU'  lUutnllocK  of  HuiDtn,  «e.,  p.  107, 

Paboeboard.     (See  Bargeboard.) 

Pabgettino,  Peborttinq,  Peroenino,  Parbe-work  :  plaster- 
work  ;  the  term  appears  formerly  to  have  been  used  in  several 
senses,  sometimes  for  plain  plastering 
on  walls,  bnt  usually  for  such  as  was 
made  ornamental;  this  was  effected  by 
mouldings,  foliage,  figures,  and  other 
enrichments,  applied  iu  relief,  and 
by  various  patterns    and    ornaments 


sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  work  or  formed  on  it  in  a  smoother 
material  than  the  rest.  Timber  houses  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  are  often  to  be  found  with  the  exterior  ornamented 
with  pargetting :  in  the  market-place  at  Newark  is  a  wooden 
house  with  small  figures  and  canopies  over  them  in  plaster-work, 
between  some  of  the  timbers,  of  earlier  date.  This  terra  is  now 
seldom  used,  except  for  the  coarse  plastering  applied  to  the 
insides  of  chimney  flues.     (Plate  141.) 
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"  Johanni  Bevis  pro  parffeUyng  et  blanchjng  t«.''  1450. 

Hist.  Danelm.  8«rip.  trea,  p.  oeexzr. 

**  Willielmo  Bljrth,  Roberto  Gobett,  pro  le  fergtnyng  et  weschjng  ecderias 
do  Fynkh&ll,  cum  xij«.  solutis  pro  calke  et  calce,  xzt$«."  1489. 

Prioiy  of  Finehale,  p.  *»^^^^^ 

'^  Radulpho  Bl  jte  et  socio,  in  le  'pargenyngt^  in  pantaria  apud  parcam  4dL" 

Durham  HooMhold  Book,  158S,  p.  176. 

''  Some  men  wyll  bane  tbeir  wall js  plastered,  some  pergettedy  and  wb jtlymed, 
some  rougbecaste,  some  pricked,  some  wrougbt  witb  plajster  of  Paria.*^ 

Homumi  mlgaria. 

*^  Above  wbicb  (wajnscot)  is  a  border  of  freet  or  parge  worhe  wrongbt,  baving 
iberein  set  eleven  pictures  of  very  good  workmansbip ;  tbe  seeling  is  of  tbe  same 

fret  or  parge  WOrke.*^     Sorrey  of  the  Manor  of  Wimbledon,  1649.    ArehcoU,  toI.  x.  p.  403. 

^  Parget,  or  plajster  for  walljs,  Gipsum,  iitura."  Prompt.  Parr.  Palsgraye 
gives  ^parietU  for  walles,  Manchisaeure ;  I  wjUpergei  my  walles,  for  it  ia  a 
better  sygbt"    **  Trulisaare,  to  parget^     mjet. 

^  If  ye  bave  bestowed  but  a  little  sum  in  tbe  glazing,  paving,  parUting  of 
God*8  bouse,  you  sball  find  it  in  the  cburcb  window." 

Biahop  HaU'8  Worka,  toI.  tL  p.  lU,  line  15.  Talboya'  ed.  18S7. 

Parlour,  parlor,  Parloir,  Fr.,  Parlotorio,  Ital.,  ©prad^jimmer, 
a5efucl)jimmer,  SBol)njimmer,  Ger.  :  a  private  apartment  to  which 
persons  can  withdraw  for  conference  or  retirement :  the  room 
in  a  convent  in  which  the  inmates  were  allowed  to  speak  with 
their  fiiends,  sometimes  called  the  "  speke- house.*'  {ParlatO' 
rium,  LoctUorium,  Lat.) 

^  Now  batb  echo  ricbe  a  rule 
To  eten  by  bymselve 

In  a  pry  vee  parlour^  Piera  Ploughman's  Viaion,  t.  6TM. 

**  Item  fecit  fieri  de  loco  arborum  in  parte  boriali  aulce  arcbiepiscopi,  viz. 
claustri,  parluramj  cameras  pro  dominis  advenientibus."  wiii.  of  Wortseator,  p.  isT. 
*'  Make  in  tbi  sbip  also 
Parlourei  oone  or  two.**  Towneley  Miateriea,  p.  SS. 

'*Tbe  Parler,  a  place  for  marcbaunts  to  utter  tber  waires,  standing 
betwixt  the  cbapter-bouse  and  the  cburcb  dour.**    AnUent  Rites  of  Dnrfaam,  p.  44. 
"  In  locutorio  igitur  patrum  adductus."  Reg.  i>uneim.,  p.  164. 

^  in  Fratrum  coUocutorio  ad  pedes  illius  concidit.**  ibid.,  p.  too. 

Parrell^  Appareil,  Fr.  :  a  chimney-piece ;  a  set  of  dressings 

or  ornaments  for  a  fire-place,  &c. 

^  The  settyng  of  vij.  new  parelU  in  vij.  cbymneys  of  tbe  foreseid  cbambrei 
of  Rygate  stone,  ev'y  paretic  v.  fote  in  wydnes.** 

Tower  of  London,  t.  Hen.  VIII.  Bajrlej's  Appendix,  toL  i.  p.  zzix. 

Parvise.  This  name  has  been  commonly  but  erroneously 
given  in  modem  times  to  the  room  often  found  over  the  porch 
of  a  church,  which  was  used  for  various  purposes,  frequently  for 
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a  library.  This  andent  usage  has  been  revived  at  S.  Peter's- 
in-the-Eaat,  Oxford.  (Plate  161.)  That  over  the  north  porch 
at  Hawkhurat  in  Kent,  was  anciently  called  the  IVeamrt/,  wherein 
were,  and  still  are  (laid  up  in  a  chest)  several  ancient  writings. 
Eilbume.  (See  Pakadisb.)  The  building  of  a  Uhrary  over  the 
south  porch  of  Warwick  church  is  mentioned  by  Leland. 

"  Jotuamoa  Rouse  ....  qui  nipei  poitieum  &iutnlem  bujiu  eccl.  librariam 
coDitnizit  ft  libris  onurit  obiit A.D.  1491."  LaL  itin.  8,  ii. 

Patand,  Patia,  Fa. :  in  old  English  carpentry,  the  sleeper  or 
bottom  rail  that  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  whole  work. 
In  the  quotation  from  the  Beauchamp  contract,  patands  of  timber 
are  specifiecl  because  timber  reredosaes  sometimes  stand  upon 
stone  plinths. 

"  Roredosea  of  timber  with  patandi  of  timber." 

Cint.b>rBMiiehuiip<htinlitWwwlek.    A.D.  IIM. 

"  Sttlobata.  Le  paiin  ou  k  pate  d'une  colomue The  footestkl  of  a 

pill«T  or  that  which  beareth  up  a  piller  uid  wbereoa  it  Blandeth  on  eode . . . ." 

Hlftni'  JhbIiu,  101. 

"  Patis.    a  pattin  or  clog,  alM  the  footrtall  of  a  pillar."      cotfnn. 

"  Lea  paiin*  tont  des  espacea  de  plinthet,  de  trois  poucee  de  haut  but  presqua 
autant  d'epsisseurquisarveiit  de  btwe  ^  tout  Touvraga  ;  ila  regnant  de  toute 
k  longueur  dea  italles,  &C."  B«ibDArt.iiaMiiiiiiii*r.  p.  no. 

Patsra,  Path-e,  Fa.,  Patera,  Ital.  :  a  circular  ornament 
lesembling  a  dish,  often  worked  in  relief 
on  friezes,  &c.,  in  classical  architecture; 
the  term  has  also  come  to  be  apphed  to  a 
great  variety  of  flat  ornaments  used  in  all 
■tyles  of  architectture,  to  many  of  which  it 
ia   eitremely  inappropriate,   such    as  the  • 

flowers  oa  Gothic  cornices,  fitc. 

Feobstal,  or  Footstall,  Piedettal,   Socle,  -,._ 
Fr.,  PiedeitaUo,  Batamenio,  Ital.,  UnterSatj,    ~^ 
&&uieaitvifl,  9o$tanient,  Geb.  :   a  substructure 
frequently  placed  under  columns  in  classical 
architecture :  it  consists  of  three  divisions ;  the       i 
base,  or  foot,  next  the  ground;  the  dado,  or  die,    J=. 

forming  the  main  body ;  and  the  cornice,  or    , 

surbase  mouldings,  at  the  top.    (See  Base  and 
Basxubnt.) 
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Pediment,  Fastigium,  Vite.,  Froniispice,  Fronton,  Fu., 
Frontispizio,  Fastiffio,  Ital.  :  the  triangular  termination  used 
in  classical  arcliitecture  at  the  ends  of  buildings,  over  porticos, 
&c.,  corresponding  to  a  gable  in  middle  age  architecture ;  it  is 
much  less  acute  at  the  top  than  a  gable :  most  of  the  porticos  on 
the  fironts  of  Greek  and  Roman  buildings  support  pediments; 
in  Roman  work  the  dressings  over  doors  and  windows  are  some- 
times arranged  in  a  similar  form,  and  called  by  the  same  name; 
in  debased  Roman  work  pediments  of  this  last-mentioned  kind 
are  occasionally  circular  instead  of  angular  on  the  top,  a  form 
which  is  also  common  in  Italian  architecture.  The  term  is 
often  applied  by  modem  writers  to  the  small  gables  and  tri- 
angular decorations  over  niches,  doors,  ¥dndows,  &c.,  in  Gothic 
architecture**.     (See  Acroteeea.) 

Pele-tower.     (See  Pile-tower.) 

Pelican.     The  representation  of  this  bird  vulning  herself,  as 

expressed  heraldically,  occurs  not  unfirequentlyas  a  sacred  emblem 

among  the  ornaments  of  churches.     A  beautiful  specimen  is 

preserved  at  Ufford,  Suffolk,  at  the  summit  of  the  elaborately 

carved  spire  of  wood  which  forms  the  cover  of  the  font;    and 

another  occurs  over  the  font  at  North  Walsham,  Norfolk.     The 

import  of  this  symbol  is  thus  explained  in  the  Ortus  Vocabu- 

lorum,  compiled  early  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  "fertur,  si  verum 

est,  cam  occidere  natos  suos,  eosque  per  triduum  lugere,  deinde 

seipsum  vulnerare,  et  aspercione  sui  sanguinis  vivos  facere  filios 

suos.     Versus, 

Ut  pellicanuB  fit  matris  sanguine  Banus, 
Sic  sanati  sumus  nos  omnes  sanguine  nati, 

id  est,  Christi.'^  The  lectern  of  brass  was  occasionally  made  in 
the  form  of  a  pelican,  instead  of  that  of  an  eagle,  a  specimen 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  Norwich  cathedral ;  and  previous  to 

^  Pediment  is   a   barbarous  English  triangular  plain  or    gabel    within   the 

word,  the  origin  of  which  is  somewhat  mouldings,  (that  when  our  worJhnefi  make 

obscure.       (See    Willis'    Architectural  so  acute  and  pointed,  M^ycoi/ a  Peiiaioicii/) 

Nomenclature,  p.   37.)      Evelyn   says,  which  the  ancients  name  tympanum.** 

"those  roofs  which  exalted  themselves  Evelyn's  Account  of  Architects,&c.,1664^ 

above  the  cornices  had  usually  in  face  a  p.  60, 
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tbe  Refonnation  there  was  another  at  Durham,  as  appears  from 
the  Antient  Rites  of  that  church. 

Pendant,  Cut  de  Lampe,  Queue,  Fa.:  a  hanging  ornament 
much  used  in  Gothic  architecture,  particularly  in  late  Perpen- 
dicular  work,  on  ceilings,  roofs,  &c. :  on  stone  vaulting  they  are 
frequently  made  very  large,  and  are  generally  highly  enriched 
with  mouldings  and  carvings';  good  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
in  Henry  Vllth'a  chapel,  Westminster;  the  Divinity  school, 
Oxford ;  S.  Lawrence,  Evesham,  &c.  In  open  timber  roofs  pen- 
dants are  frequently  placed  under  the  ends  of  the  hammer- 
beams,  and  in  other  parts  where  the  construction  will  allow  of 
them  (Weare  Gifford,  Plate  180),  as  in  the  hall  of  Eltham 
palace,  that  of  Christ  Church,  and  several  other  colleges  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  they  are  also  occasionally  used  under 
the  ends  of  barge-boards.  (Plate  142.)  About  the  period  of 
the  expiration  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, pendants  were  often  used  on  plaster-ceilings,  occasion- 
ally of  considerable  size, 
though  usually  small. 

"A  frett  on  the  floor  witl. 
hafiginff  pendanit  voute  facy 
on" . . . "  cbambera  to  be  Bcelyed 

to  y*  pendarUi  feet" 

UtntnftMnuaeU.  pp.  U,  iS. 

Penoant  post.  In  a 
medieval   principal    roof  U'V^  ^|J 

truss,  is  a  short  post  placed 
agunst  the  wall,  the  lower 
end  rests  upon  a  corbel  or 
capital,  the  upper  end  is 
fixed  to  the  tie-beam,  (or 
hammer-beam.)  The  foot 


'  Ko eumplc of  kpendtnteulicTtlun 
the  Perpeadiculn  style,  md  be  releired  to 

in  lhi»  conntry.  In  Frince  they  nre 
much  Uu  ibundaDt  than  in  England; 
there  li  >  very  fine  one  luspended  from 
the  itoas  nolting  td  the  Lady-chapel  at 


NonnaDily,  of  the  date  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  SdecDth  oentniy, 
and  uiolhei  on  1  itoue  vault  in  a  church 
at  Langrei,  which  •ecmi  to  belong  to  the 
Decorated  style; 
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of  the  tie-brace  (or  hammer-brace)  dies  against  the  lower  part 
of  the  post.     (See  Boor  and  Brace.) 

**  In  xii  lapidibus  pro  pendaurU  postes  portandis."  ....  '^  In  riii  magnia  ar- 
boribus  quercinis  pro  poiUs  pendaunU,^  SI7  SMriat  Boil,  1S59. 

^  The  pillars  and  chapetrels  that  the  arches  and  pendarUs  shall  rest  upon 

shall  be  altogedir  of  Freestone.*'  Contnet  for  Fotheringhay.  A.D.  14M.  p.  JL 

The  pendant  post  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  a  shaft  carved 
in  firont  of  it,  as  at  Burford,  which  also  has  lateral  braces  with 
ornamental  spandrels  filled  with  tracery.  Various  modes  of 
arranging  the  pendant  posts  are  shewn  in  Plates  172  to  174, 
fig.  1;  176,  179,  fig.  1;  and  180. 

P£ND£NTivE,PeiM2en/t/  Fourche,  Fr.,  Pendenza,  Ital.  :  the  por- 
tion of  a  groined  ceiling  supported  by  one  pillar  or  impost,  and 
bounded  by  the  ridges  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  vaults; 
in  Grothic  ceilings  of  this  kind  the  ribs  of  the  vaults  descend 
from  the  apex  to  the  impost  of  each  pendentive,  where  they 
become  imited.  Also  the  portion  of  a  domical  vault  which 
descends  into  the  comer  of  an  angular  building  when  a  ceiling 
of  this  kind  is  placed  over  a  straight-sided  area ;  pendentives  of 
this  kind  are  common  in  Byzantine  architecture  but  not  in 
Gk)thic;  specimens  may  however  be  seen  at  S.  Nicolas,  at  Blois, 
in  France,  of  a  date  corresponding  with  our  Early  English 
style.     (See  Squinch.) 

Penthouse,  )Pentee»  Appeniicium,  Lat.,  AppetUis,  Fa. :  an  open 
shed  or  projection  over  a  door,  window,  flight  of  steps,  &c.,  to  form 
a  protection  against  the  weather.    (See  Lean-to  and  Too-pall.) 

*'  In  sarracione  tabularum  pro  le  perUee*  in  introitu  yjcf.  Item  uno  carpen- 
tario  pro  opere  suo  circa  le  perUees  xiiijd  ob."  1432. 

Hilt.  Dnnelm.  Scrip,  ties,  p.  oooezlir. 

**  Reparacio  ustrinsa  ....  cum  emendacione  appenticii  situati  super  gradna 
asccndentes  ad  granaria  ibidem."  1446.  ibid.,  p.  eoevj. 

^  Made  a  new  clere  storey  in  the  west  ende  of  the  greate  chambre  .  .  .  .  w* 
a  perUhoiu  over  the  hed  of  it  for  j^  wether." 

Rep.  in  the  Tow*,  xxUg'^  Hen.  VIII.  Bajlej'i  App.,  Tol.  i.  p.  zx. 

A.D.  1504.  **  Received  of  Mr.  Develyn  towards  the  makjng  a  petUowet 
over  his  fieithers  tombe  2s." 

Chorchwianiena*  Aocta.  8.  Mary  Hill.    NiehoU'a  lUnnen  and  Bxpanaea,  p.  104. 

Pentasttle^  PefUastilo,  Ital.  :  a  portico  of  five  columns. 
Perch,  Verki  Vearcl^.    An  old  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
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bracket  or   corbel.     The  large  wax  candles  used  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  were  formerly  sometimes  called  pearchers. 

^  The  livery  for  a  counte a  torche  for  hjmself,  one  tortays  to  sett 

by  his  lyverey  at  nyght,  iii  perchen  wax,  iiij  candells  ¥rax,  vi  candells  peris' 

&C "  Liber  Niger.  Dom.  Reg.  Edw.  IV.  p.  27. 

In  French, /?ercA^*  (i.e.  meamring  rods)  are  the  slender  vaulting- 
shafts  which  rise  Arom  the  ground  to  the  impost  of  the  vault  ribs. 

Perpbnder.     (See  Perpent  Stone.) 

Pergentno.     (See  Pargetting.) 

Peribolus.  a  wall  built  round  the  temples  of  antiquity,  en- 
closing the  whole  of  the  sacred  ground.  These  walls  were  orna- 
mented with  architectural  decorations,  sometimes  with  columns 
forming  peristyles.  A  perfect  example  of  the  peribolus  exists  in 
the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  and  remains  of  others  are  found 
at  Palmyra  and  elsewhere.  In  the  middle  ages  the  word  was 
used  for  the  walls  of  the  atrium  of  the  church,  for  the  wall  of 
enclosure  of  the  choir  and  other  similar  enclosures.     (Ducange 

in  voce.) 

^  Peribolus  dicebatur  murus  exterior  qui  cingebat  gazophylacia  cantonim 

CUStodientum  altare."  win.  Brlto.  in  Tocabul.  MS.  ap.  Dacange. 

'*  In  primitiya  Ecclesia  peribolus,  id  est  paries  qui  circuit  chorum,  non  ele- 
vabatur,  nisi  ad  appodiationem."  Daimndna,  Rationale,  I.  i.  e.  9.  n.  85. 

Peripteral,  Peripthre,  Fr.,  Peripiero,  Ital.,  (gin  ZiVXpil 
8lin86um^)erflu9cl.     (See  Temple.) 

Peristyle,  Peristyle,  Fr.,  Peristilio,  Loggiato,  Ital.,  |)erifhpl : 
a  court,  square,  or  cloister,  in  Greek  and  Roman  buildings, 
with  a  colonnade  round  it :  also  the  colonnade  itself  surrounding 
such  a  space ;  the  stoa  of  the  Greeks.     (See  Atrium.) 

Perpendicular  Style*".  The  last  of  the  styles  of  Gothic 
architecture  which  flourished  in  this  country ;  it  arose  gradually 
from  the  Decorated  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth:  the 

*  This  name  was  inyented  hy  Mr.  It  is  the  third  order  of  Mihier,  the  Ogivale 
Rickmaoi  who  also  clearly  pointed  out  tertiaire  of  De  Caumont,  and  the  third- 
for  the  first  time  its  leading  characteris-  pointed  of  the  Ecclesiological  late  Cam- 
tics.  Warton,  foUowed  hy  Dallaway,  had  den  Society.  In  France  it  also  receiTes 
divided  the  period  into  two,  the  omamen-  the  name  of  Flamboyant,  sometime! 
tal  Gothic,  and  Florid  Gothic,  and  the  of  Burgundian. 
latter  term  was  retained  by  other  writers. 
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name  is  derived  from  the  arrangement  of  the  tracery,  which 
conaUta  of  perpendicular  lines,  and  forms  one  of  its  most  striking 
features.  At  its  first  appear- 
ance the  general  effect  was 
usually  bold  and  good;  the 
mouldings,  though  not  equal 
to  the  best  of  the  Decorated 
style,  were  well  defined ;  the 
enrichments  effective  and  ample 
without  exuberance;  and  the 
dctmls  delicate  without  extra- 
vagant minuteness;  subsequent- 
ly it  underwent  a  gradual  de- 
basement ;  the  arches  became 
depressed ;  the  mouldings  im- 
poverished ;  the  ornaments 
crowded,  and  often  coarsely  ex- 
ecuted; and  the  subordinate 
features  confused  from  the 
smallness  and  complexity  of 
their  parts'.     A  leading  eha-  i.,^.iu™.ii~~itk 

Jwiteristie  of  the  style,  and  one  which  prevails  throughout  its 
continuance,  is  the  square  arrangement  of  the  mouldings  over 
the  heads  of  doorways,  creating  a  sfandrbl  on  each  side  above 
the  arch,  which  is  usually  ornamented  with  tracery,  fohage,  or 
a  shield  (Plates  81,  82) ;  the  jambs  of  doorways  have  sometimes 
niches  in  them,  but  are  generally  moulded,  frequently  with  one 
or  more  small  shafts,  and  sometimes  the  round  mouldings  have 


'  Allhough  tliii  slyle  ii  certunty  id- 
ferior  to  the  Deconted,  uid  underwent 
pTogreisiTe  deterionttion,  there  are  mmj 
fine  buildmgt  to  be  met  with  of  virioua 
d»te»  which  were  erected  during  ill  con- 
tiiliuuice:  one  of  the  latest  nfiri  build- 
ioga  that  deKrrei  commendation  ii 
Whiiton church,  NorthamptonihirB, huilt 
in  \S3i,  and  thii  shewi  very  comiderable 
■ign>  of  debaaement     One  common  de- 


fect in  late  Perpendicular  work  it  the 
lavish  introduction  of  ornament,  which  is 
fiequenlljr  crowded  tt^elher  in  a  wajp  tliat 
createaan  efiect  of  the  greatest  confaakmi 
another  ia  the  paucily  of  the  mouldinga, 
owing  to  the  constant  liae  of  large  and 
■hallow  hollow*  i  these  sometimes  occupj 
nearly  ihe  whole  width  of  the  jambi  of 
doon,  windows,  &c. 
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bftsea  but  no  capitals.      The   perpendicular  arrangement  of 
the  window  tracer;  haa  been  already  alluded  to;    the  same 


principle  is  also  followed  in  panellings.  Another  peculiarity 
of  this  style  is  the  constant  use 
of  transoms  crossing  the  mullions 
at  right  angles,  and  in  lai^  win- 
dows these  are  occanoually  re- 
peated several  times ;  hands  of  qua- 
trefoils  and  other  similar  ornaments 
are  aUo  more  frequently  employed 
than  in  the  earlier  styles,  and 
are  often  carried  across  the  panel- 
lings and  vertical  lines,  creating 
a  rectilinear  arrangement,  which 
also  pervades  most  of  the  sub- 
ordinate parts,  and  gives  an  air 
of     stifiness     which     is     peculiar.  «.-«i-i..oj.rf. 

Panelling  is  used  most  abundantly  on  waUs,  both  internally  and 
externally,  and  also  oa  vaulting ;  some  buildings  are  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  it,  as  Henry  Vllth's  chapel  at  Westminster ; 
fan-tracery  vaulting,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  style,  is  almost 
invariably  covered  with  panelling.  {Plate  222.)  The  arches 
are  sometimes  two-centred,  but  at  least  as  frequently  four- 


y^:'[ ) 
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centred ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  style  of  good  elevation, 
but  subsequently  much  flattened :  in  small  openings  ogee  arches 
are  sometimes  used;  and  a 
few  rare  examples  of  elliptical 
arches  arc  to  be  found,  as  the 
west  doorway  of  Loughbo- 
rough church,  Leicestershire, 
and  a  small  doorway  at  Horton 
priory,  Kent.  The  roofs  of 
this  style  are  often  made  orna- 
mental, and  have  the  whole 
of  the  framing  exposed  to 
view;  manyof  them  are  ofhigh 
pitch,  and  have  a  very  mag- 
nificent effect,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  timbers  being  filled  ] 
with  tracery,  and  the  beams 
arched,  moulded,  and  orna- 
mented in  various  ways;  and 
sometimes  pendants,  figures 
of  angels,  and  other  carvings, 
are  introduced ;  the  lai^est 
roof  of  this  kind  is  that  on 
Westminster  Hall,  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  fine  specimens  also  remain  at  Eltham 
palace,  Kent ;  Crosby  Hall,  London ;  Christ  Church  hall,  Ox- 
ford, fee,,  and  on  some  churches  (Plates  177 — 180) :  the  flatter 
roofs  are  sometimes  lined  with  boards  and  divided  into  panels 
by  ribs,  or  have  the  timbers  open,  and  both  are  frequently 
enncbed  with  mouldings,  carvings,  and  other  ornaments ;  good 
specimens  exist  on  the  church  at  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. 

Pbrpent-btons,  Vtrpcntn,  l^trpgn,  Pierreg  a  deux  paremetu, 
Parpamg",  Fe.,  Diatom,  It4l.,  ©urtljblnber,  JBinbefffine,  Ger.: 


'  Thia  word  is  most  probably  deriTed 
fitnn  the  old  French,  P«rp»igne,  Pmrpeiiie, 
which  ii  eipluned  by  ■  quoUtion  from 
tbecoiutuiuM  de  Pari*  in  Nicot's  Die-      doiwruwg,  chenin  et  corbeuii  de  pietre 


tionaij.     "  Ne>[  loisible   k    nn    Toina 
re  pooltrei  deduii  le  mm  moitojen 
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&  large  stone  reaching  through  a  wall  so  aa  to  appear  on  both 
sides  of  it ;  the  same  as  what  is  now  usually  called  a  bonder, 
bond-stone,  or  through,  except  that  these  are  often  used  in 
rough  walling,  while  the  term  perpent-stone  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  squared  atones,  or  ashlar ;  bonders  also  do  not 
always  reach  through  a  walL  The  term  is  still  used  in  some 
districts ;  in  Gloucestershire,  ashlar  thick  enough  to  reach  en- 
tirely through  a  wall,  and  shew  a  fair  face  on  both  sides,  is 
called  parping  arfilar.  In  Yorkshire  such  a  stone  would  be 
called  a  through-stone. 
"  Eidem  pro  xixvij  ulnu  de  ptrpent'  aehiUar',  precium  uIdib  tj/.  xviij«.  Tjff." 

A.D    14S0.  BUI.  DoDitm.  Solp.  tn,  g«iii].> 

"Perpifu — Perpenden  or  perpenlttonei  ;  Rtonea  made  just  u  thick  u  a 
wall,  tad  Bhewing  their  smoothed  ends  on  either  aide  thereof."      Cstem?*. 

"  Lapii  froDtatua A  stone  which 

beeing  smoothed  on  both  aids  is  iust 
and  even  with  j*  thicbnes  of  the  wol : 
or  A  stone  that  goeth  through  the  wal, 
and  is  aeeae  on  both  sides  thereof :  a 
perptmder,  or  perptni  Btoue." 

Higiiu,  Nooead.  »l. 

The  term  perpent-wall  in  the 
following  passage  would  signify 
a  wall  built  of  perpent  ashlar. 

"And  to  the  two  respownda  of  the 
njd  Quere  ehal  be  two  ptTpeyHwaU*    ■ 
Joyning  of  ftee-atoue  clen  wroght ;  that 
is  to  saj,  oon  on  aithersideof  themjd- 
dd  Qwere  dore." 

Cnlnct  tor  FatbgrtD^r  Cti.,  p.  11. 

Peeron,  Pk.,  Scala  di  fuori,  Verone,  Iwl.,  Jteitreppe,  Gbk.  : 


de  lulls  lufEtsiii  pour  les  porter."  Hera 
fiarpaignt  ii  plainly  a  rAr«i;A-i(a<K  leC 
onder  the  end  of  the  beam  tthicli  ii  built 
into  the  waU.  Hollyband,  ISbD,  renden 
it  "the  stay  to  upholds  the  (treat  beams 
in  a  wall,"  implying  a  corbeL 

*  Almoit  immediatelj  after  this  entry 
the  foUowingitem  occurs;  "pro  factura  It 
nluTum  ieparaptiil  acMUari,  et  creates." 


Tbe  circDniitance  of  the  aiblar  being 
mentioned  in  connection  with  cmti, 
seems  to  imply  that  it  vai  intended  for 
parapet!,  and  if  la   it  muit  haie  been 


perpenl 


ashlar 


but  whelhei  the  won! 


'parapent"  ii  gyaonymoui  with  parapet, 
01  with  perpent,  or  arises  from  an  error 
of  the  scribe,  ia  doubtful. 
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external  steps  and  landings  by  which  acceu  is  given  to  the 
entrance  door  of  a  dwelling  house  or  pahlic  building,  when  the 
principal  floor  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

Few,  Bane,  Fb.,  Banco  di  ehieto,  Ital.,  Jtirdfcn^u^I,  Ger.  This 
name  was  given  to  the  seats  of  churches  before  they  assumed 
the  peculiar  form  to  which  the  word  is  now  limited,  and  which 
was  introduced  subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  puritans.  An  early  specimen  of  a  pew  of  this  kind 
exists  in  Cuxton  church,  Kent. 

"PoiE,  »ppui,  bolcon,  de  podium."  Rgquali>R,(]1(>a*lr*daUlngaaBoiiiuia. 

"Podium.   BubMllium  nunoribiu  cuioDicU Lugduncnd  destiiuitum 

Pin  fonnn  mooachicto,  cut  monaclu  cum  procumbuDt,  iDiiituDtur,  Sic." 


1453.  W.  WiotriDgtuun  villi  his  bod;  to  be  buried  .  . .  &ud  wi  inecription 
to  be  fixed  in  the  mil  ne&r  hu  wife's  pew,  "ad  aedile  vocat'  Aogliceprwe.'' 

Goa(h,  a*f.  Hon.,  toL  il.  p.  III. 

1153.  Joho  Younge  leftves  z  m&rlca  "to  the  fobrick  of  the  church  of  IlenM 
(Kent)  to  m&lie  gests  called  puyingt."  thi.  Vituu,  p.  tg>, 

1511.  Robert  Fab;an  wills  th»t  hia  corps  "  bo  buried  atweoa  mi/  pev«  and 
the  high  Kutar  within  the  quere  of  the  pariuhe  churchc."    thi.  Vftmu,  p.  too. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation  the  naves  of  churches,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  congregation,  were  usuidly 
fitted  with  fixed  seats,  which  were  parted 
firom  each  other  by  wainscoting,  varying 
in  height  from  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
to  three  feet,  and  were  partially  enclosed 
at  the  ends  next  the  passives,  sometimes 
with  framed  panelling,  but  oftener  with 
solid  pieces  of  wood,  which  were  very 
generally  either  panelled  or  carved  on 
the  front;  sometimes  these  rose  d 
riderably  above  the  wainscoting,  and 
were  terminated  with  carved  finials,  or 
poppies,  but  they  more  frequently  ranged 
with  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  were 
often  straight  at  the  top  and  finished 
with  the  same  capping-moulding,  but 
were  sometimes  cut  into  a  variety  of  shapes;  these  end  en- 
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dosures  occapied  about  the  width  of  the  seat^  and  the  remunder 
of  the  space  was  left  entirely  open.  The  partitions  sometunes 
reached  down  to  the  flooTj 
and  BOmetimea  only  to  a  little 
below  the  seats;  they  were 
usually  perfectly  plain,  bnt 
the  wainscoting  next  the  cross 
passages  was  generally  orna- 
mented with  panellings,  tra- 
cery, small  bnttresses,  &c. : 
opposite  to  the  seat  in  each 
division,  or  pew,  a  board  was 
frequently  fixed,  considerably 
narrower,  but  in  other  respects 
exactly  tike  the  seat;  some-  d.i.b.ii..., 

times  it  was  placed  at  a  rather  higher  level.  This  kind  of  pew. 
ing  was  arranged  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  passage  down  the  middle 
of  the  nave,  and  a  narrower  one  down  each  aisle,  with  crosa 
passages  to  the  different  doorways.  Sec. ;  it  waa  placed  cither  on 
the  paving,  fixed  to  oak  plates,  or  on  a  wooden  floor.  This 
mode  of  fitting  the  naves  of  churches  was  certainly  very  general 
for  a  long  time  before  the  Reformation,  but  it  was  probably  not 
universal ;  it  is  difllcult  to  ascertain  when  it  was  first  introduced", 
but  it  ia  likely  to  have  been  partially  used  at  an  early  period ; 
a  few  examples  are  to  be  met  with  which  appear  to  be  almost  <^ 
Early  English  and  others  are  clearly  of  Decorated  character, 
but  the  great  majority  of  specimens  that  exist  are  of  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  Very  numerous  churches  retain  portions  of 
ihe  ancient  seating ;  at  Finedon,  Northamptonshire,  it  is  nearly 


*  Open  leati,  or  bauchn 
■t  Exet«r,  ia  12S7,  and  ue  illaded  to  by 
Dniudui  M  lued  in  hi*  time.  In  th« 
piriili  ftccounti  oT  6.  Mug irct'i,  Wsrt- 
minitir,  the  followiag  eotiy  occura,  1509. 
"Item  of  Sir  Hugh  Vaaghui,  knight,  for 
hupaTtofipew6>.8d."  GenL Maguine, 
IzLcSIS.   Oiit)t«Coiitiiienl,cburcbe»do 


not  appear  to  have  been  often  fitted  witli 
pewing :  in  France  thej  have,  till  lately, 
be«n  generally  left  quite  open,  and  the 
coQgngation,  lot  a  trifling  contribntion, 
hare  been  provided  with  chain,  but  re- 
cently pewi  have  been  introduced  in  many 
easea,  tome  open  and  tome  cloted  with 
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perfect.     (Plates  143 — 146.)  Churcli  seats  are  sometimes  called 
stools  and  stalls  in  old  accounts. 

**  Raffe  Hamonde  did  the  cost  of  staling  in  the  Trinity  chapeDe  . . .  John 
Langman  and  his  wife  did  make  all  the  grete  9U)ltf$  of  both  sides  the  mjd 

Alley."  Black  book  of  Swaffham,  BlonSeld,  Norlblk,  voL  iU.  i».  HL 

*'  What  woman  that  will  take  a  staUroome  within  the  churche,  shall  hare 

it  whilst  she  lives  if  shee  dwell  In  the  parish there  shall  be  no  MaU 

letten  to  any  woman  dwelling  without  the  parish,  &c. .  .** 

Statates  made  In  the  8d  jear  of  H.  VII.    (See  Sopwith's  AU  SainU  Chareh,  Newwaila,  p.  9.) 

"  Subsellia  templonmu   Les  sieges  de  I'eglise.  The  seats  or  pewe$  for  peoi^e 

to  set  in."  Hiclns,  KomenelKtor,  808. 

^^  A  seate  or  pew,  where  the  Prior  was  accustomed  to  set  to  here  Jesus 

messe.**  Bitea  of  IHvfaam,  p.  S4. 

Piazza.  A  term  adopted  firom  the  Italian ;  an  open  area^  or 
square^  encompassed  with  buildings. 

Pier  (pep,  Ano.  Sax.),  "  a  peer,  pillar  or  foot  of  a  bridge," 
SoMNER,  Pilier,  Piedroit,  Tmmeau,  Massif,  Fr.,  Pila,  Itax., 
|)feiUr,  Ger.  The  Norman  word  pillar  drove  the  Saxon 
word  pier  out  of  the  nomenclature  of  decorative  architectmre. 
It  makes  its  appearance  however  in  the  workmen's  books  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Moxon  in  "  bricklayer's  work"  uses 
"pillars  or  piers"  Rickman  applied  it  to  the  pillars  of  a 
Gothic  church.  But  the  word  in  fact  belongs  to  mechanical 
rather  than  to  decorative  construction.  A  pier  is  any  isolated 
mass  of  construction,  such  as  a  wall  between  two  windows  or 
other  adjacent  openings,  or  the  legs  of  an  arch,  as  in  a  bridge. 
But  when  it  has  a  base,  capital,  and  other  conventional  ap- 
pendages which  make  it  a  decorative  member  of  architecture,  it 
properly  becomes  a  pillar  or  column. 

Pilaster,  Pilastre,  Fr.,  Pilastro,  Ital.,  ^ilaflet,  loiererffge 
@tiit§en :  a  square  column,  or  pillar,  used  in  classical  architec- 
ture, sometimes  disengaged,  but  generally  attached  to  a  wall, 
from  which  it  projects  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  of  its 
breadth.  The  Greeks  formed  their  pilasters  of  the  same  breadth 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  gave  them  capitals  and  bases  differ- 
ent &om  those  of  the  orders  with  which  they  were  associated ; 
the  llomans  usually  gave  them  the  same  capitals  and  bases 
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as  the  columns^  and  often  made  them  diminisli  upwards  in  the 
same  manner. 

Pile-tower^  Pele-toweb.  This  term  is  almost  peculiar  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  it  seems  to  have  signified  a 
small  fortress,  dwelling,  or  tower,  capable  of  being  defended 
against  any  sudden  marauding  expedition ;  pile-towers  are  con- 
stantly to  be  found  mentioned  in  the  villages  on  the  Scottish 
borders,  and  probably  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  them  as  a 
matter  of  course  whenever  the  Scots  made  an  irruption,  and 
there  defended  themselves  if  attacked,  or  waited  till  the  enemy 
were  gone'*.  Church  towers  appear  to  have  been  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  of  these  towers,  which  were 
used  for  habitations,  have  had  additions  made  to  them  subse- 
quent to  their  erection :  Heifer-haw  tower,  near  Alnwick,  and  a 
tower  in  Corbridge  churchyard,  were  probably  pele-towers, 
only.  Pile,  a  fortress,  occurs  only  in  names  of  places  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Lancashire,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  but  it  is 
an  archaic  term  not  exclusively  northern.  Fabyan  says  that 
William  Rufus  "buylded  in  simdry  places  (in  Wales)  strong 
castels  and  pyles,  by  meane  whereof  more  and  more  they  were 
plucked  to  obedyence.^*     The  term  occurs  in  Piers  Ploughman's 

Vision,  line  13687. 

"  By  the  Ohjrch  Qarth  of  Thurne  is  a  pratj  Pile  or  Castelet  wel  dikid,  now 
uttd  for  a  Prison  for  offenders  in  the  Forestes.*'        LeUad'i  itin.,  toI.  i.  p.  S8. 

Pillar,  jpjler,  Vslkr,  Pilier,  Colanne,  Pe.,  Colonna,  Ital., 
&a\xU,  Ger.  :  this  is  the  English  word  for  the  pier  on  which 
the  arches  rest  in  decorative  architecture,  although  the  Latin 
mediseval  writers  employed  columna,  thus  Grervase  has  "  colump^ 
tuB  enim  ecclesise  quse  vulgo  pUarii  dicuntur,''  (p.  1296,  53.) 
''  Column^'  was  introduced  into  our  language  through  the  Italian 
writers  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  classical  architecture,  but 
did  not  at  first  wholly  supersede  the  English  "  pillar/^  Sir  H. 
Wotton  in  1624  (p.  29)  says ;  "  Pillers  (which  we  may  likewise 
call  columneSf  for  the  word  among  artificers  is  almost  naturalized/') 

'  Robert  Bnine,  in  his  version  of  Lang«  moved  and  set  up  as  occasion  might  re- 
toft's  Chronicle,  gives  this  name  to  a  quire,  for  the  purpose  either  of  aggression 
wooden  structure  capable  of  being  re*     or  defence.    Chron.,  p.  1£7« 
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Sir  Christopher  Wren  constantly  asea  "  pillar"  in  deacribiiig  hoth 
Roman  and  Gothic  huildings,  although  he  tells  na  he  cannot 
call  the  "  marhle  shafts"  at  Salishmy  "piUars,  becaoae  they  are 
80  small  and  slender."  (Parentalia,  p.  304.)  Column  is  nov  consi- 
dered as  appropriated  to  the  nomenclatore  of  classical  architeo- 
ture,and  pillar  to  the  mediteral  andotherstyles*. 
Mediaeval  pillars  may  be  simple,  cousistii^  of  a 
single  round  or  octagon  shaft  with  its  base  and 
capital,  of  which  there  are  abondant  specimens 
in  small  country  churches,  but  in  this  country 
not  so  many  in  larger  buildings  as  on  the  con- 
tinent. Compound  pitlan,  the  most  usual  form, 
consist  of  a  central  mass  or  boot,  round  which 
are  arranged  several  smaller  shafts.  The  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  the  arrangement  and  con- 
nection of  the  body  and  its  appended  shafts  are 
managed,  and  the  decorations  given  to  each, 
vary  exceedingly.  In  the  Norman  style  sim-  W. 
pie  pillars  are  generally  maasiTe,  and  are  fre- 
quently circular,  with  capitals  either  of  the 
same  form,  or  square ;  they  are  sometimes  ornamented  with 
channels,  or  flutes,  in  various  forms,  spiral,  zigzag,  reticulated, 
&c. ;  in  plain  buildings  a  square  or  rectangular  pillar,  or  pier,  is 
occasionally  found;  a  polygonal,  usually  octi^nal,  pillar  is  also 
used,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  style,  and  is  gene- 
rally of  lighter  proportions  than 
most  of  the  other  kinds ;  but, 
besides  these,  cohpovnd  or 
clustered  pillars  are  extremely 
numerous  and  much  varied,  the  simplest  of  them  consists  of  a 


*  The  Lidn    writer*  gcnerillj  nie 

ealmmna  with  iU  dlmlautive  columtUa 
for  the  ■mailer  ihafti.      "einmBvit  ce~ 

Jnnetaria  aneia  deauratii."     MS3.  ip. 
L«UDd,It.S.  10«.  "For' 


t)>e  image*  uid  '  colmnpndl '  ansod  tba 
liamt."  Raise'*  Culhbcit,  132.  "duM 
utrinqoe  pUarim  appotnit,  qnoToni  dnoi 
eztmnoi  in  drctutn  olinqnii  mmrmnrrit 
deconiTit."  Oeniaa,  Ciatabaij,  13W. 
87. 
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•qnare  with  one  or  more  rectangular  recesses  at  eacli  comer, 
but  a  mora  common  form  is  one  resembling  these,  irith  a 
ntutll  droulu  shaft  in  each  of  the  recesses,  and  a  larger,  semieir- 
eolar  one,  on  two  (or  on  each)  of  the  fa(»8 ;  most  of  the  com- 
pCKmd  pillars  par- 
take of  this  ar- 
rangement, thongh 
other  varieties  are  / 
by  no  means  rare.  ^ 
(Plates  14—16, 
S8,  147,  149.)  In 
the  Early  English 
,  style,  plain  circular  or  octagonal  shafts  are  frequently  used, 
especially  in  plun  buildings,  but  many  other,  and  more  com- 
plicated, kinds  of  pillars  are  employed ;  the  oonunoneat  of  these 


# 


consiBts  of  a  large  central  shaft,  which  is  generally  areolar,  with 
smaller  shaft*  (usoally  four)  round  it;  these  aie  frequently 
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made  of  a  finer  material  than  the  rest  and  polished^  but  they  are 
often  worked  in  courses  with  the  central  part  of  the  pillar,  and 
are  sometimes  filleted;  in  this  style  the  pillars  are  very  oon« 
stantly  banded.     (Plates  17^  24,  147^  150,  151.)     In  the  De^ 
corated  style  the  general  form  of  clustered  pillars  changes  firom 
a  circular  to  a  lozenge-shaped  arrangement,  or  to  a  square 
placed  diagonally,  but  many  other  varieties  are  also  to  be  met 
with;  they  sometimes  consist  of  small  shafts  surrounding  a 
larger  one,  and  are  sometimes  moulded ;  the  small  shafts  and 
some  of  the  mouldii^   are   often  filleted;    plain  octagonal 
pillars  are  also  very  firequently  employed  in  village  churches  ; 
towards  the  end  of  this  style  a  pillar  consisting 
of  four  small  shafts  separated  by  a  deep  hollow 
and  two  fillets  is  common,  as  it  is  also  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  but  the  hollows  are  usually 
shallower,  and  the  disposition  of  the  fillets  is 
diflFerent,     (Plates  18,  19,  24,  25,  148,  152.) 
A  plain  octagonal  pillar  continues  in  use  throughout  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  though  it  is  not  so  frequent  as  at  earlier 
periods,  and  its  sides  are  occasionally  slightly  hollowed.     In 
Decorated  work  a  few  of  the  mouldii^  of  the  piers  occasionally 
run  up  into  the  arches  with  continuous  imposts,  and  form  part  of 
the  arch-mouldings,  as  at  Yarmouth  and  Ely  (Plate  100,  figs.  3 
and  4),  but  in  Perpendicular  buildings  this  arrangement  is  much 
more  common,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  mouldings  of 
the  pillars  are  continuous  without  any  capital  or  impost  mould- 
ing: the  forms  are  various,  but  in  general  arrangement  they 
usually  partake  of  a  square  placed  diagonally;  sometimes  how- 
ever they  are  contracted  in  breadth  so  as  to  become  narrower 
between  the  archways  (from  east  to  west)  than  in  the  opposite 
direction :  the  small  shafts  attached  to  the  pillars  in  this  style 
are  usually  plain  circles,  but  are  occasionally  filleted,  and  in 
some  instances  are  hollow- sided  polygons.     (Plates  20,  26,  148^ 
158.) 

.    **  The  piUrs,  with  the  arches  and  the  der^tory."    cont.  for  c*Herick  Ch:,  p.  i<\ 
.^  The  Pillars  and  Chapetrels  that  the  Aiches  and  Pendants  shall  rest  upon.** 

Contnet  f»r  Pothtriagliij  Clniiel^  p.  tL    ~  -^ 
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-  PiNNACLi,)P(ittcl(/  Faite,  Pinocle, AiguiUe,YB.,Pinacolo,Agit' 
^/to,lTAL.,®ilpfel,yinnaf»)l,3''m*j8ia'«jGK»-  In  medireval  writers, 
any  lesser  stracture,  whatever  be  its  form,  that  rises  above  the  roof 
ctf  a  building,  or  that  caps  and  terminates  the  higher  parts  of  other 
bnildings  or  of  buttresses.  Rickman,  followed  hj  other  modem 
writers,  has  limited  the  application  of  the  word  to  "  &  small  spire, 
generally  with  four  aides  and  orna- 
mented; it  is  usually  placed  on  the 
top  of  buttreKses,  both  external  and 
internal."  (Ed.  1848,  p.  52.)  Thus, 
the  turret  of  S.  Stephen's,  Bristol,  has 
auch  a  pinnacle  at  each  angle  and  an- 
other on  the  top  of  its  comer  buttress. 
Bnt  this  definition  is  plainly  too  con. 
fined.  WiUiam  of  Wyrcestre  calls  the 
spire  of  Bcdclyff  church,  "  Spera  sive 
jnnaculum,"  and  the  wooden  spire  of 
S.  Nicholas,  Bristol,  "  magnum /nnacu- 
ban  sive  opera  de  maeremio." 

"  Hanc  oavem  rel  aulam  finiunt  dun  tunes 
sublimes  cum  piimaefdi*  dwuntis." 


These  towers  were  capped  with  spires 
and  had  smaller  spires  at  the  angles. 

"  a  Bboug  towei  iquare,  containing  S4  feet 
within  the  wiJlea,  and  in  height  120  feete  b 
the  corhjl  table  and  fowei  small  turreta  over 
titAt,  Sued  mth  pinaeU»."  wuiotH.  vi.  •.i«,k-'»»wL 

The  above  extract  describes  a  tower  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  the  design,  engraved  in  Lysons'  Cambridgeshire, 
shews  that  the  angle  turrets  were  octagon,  and  capped  with  large 
octagon  spires. 

"  And  eke  in  ech  of  the  pxnaeitt 
Weren  sondrie  habitacles."  Cbuwar.  te.  M. 

"  And  fiirther  to  set  on  every  principall  piTmade  in  the  lowest  stoiy  of  tlie 
■ante  new  Cioss^  the  Ymage  of  a  Beast  or  a  foule,  holding  up  a  &ne,  and  on 
ererio  prindpall  pmnoe^  in  the  second  story  the  image  of  a  naked  Boy  with  a 
Taigett^  and  holding  a  Fane." 

Cwt.  bf  CaimlrT  Cnu.    U«nit')Ub.  Mlfir,  nl.  LL  p.  lU. 
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"  Buttenoei,  ei»ite;iuDg  in  beight  frcm  th«  grouiid  watkts  vaio  the  over- 
puta  of  the  pinnaeki  100  fete  of  unie.'  wm  dT  b,  TL 

"i^^^wMu^uni,  Pitmaeulvm.  Tturii  eoclesue  uU  cunpHia  psndent,  QaO, 
doaher."  thimiij 

"  For  xxiij  71711  pjkji,  thftt  were  lOMAe  for  to  Mtte  up  on  ye  poynta  of  j* 
CTO«^  of  je  pynadyt  of  je  atepjlt  for  laTouiu  Bchuld  not  stonde  yer  on  to 
■oyle  ;e  ttepjU,  goteris  with  bonjB  and  oyer  thjngs,  ij«.  iiijtL" 

ChiiRhnTdatii-  AceU.,  S.  Umij,  tudwiih,  n.  ont.    (Bojtf  >Hdwlib,  p.  MS.) 

A  pinnacle  consists  of  a  shaft  and  a  top;  this  last  is  generally  in 
the  form  of  a  amall  spire,  snrmonnted  vith  a  finial,  and  often 
crocketed  at  the  angles,  and  is  sometimes  called  a  pihial.  Pinna- 
cles are  not  used  in  the  Norman  style,  though  there  exist  a  few 
small  turrets,  of  late  date,  with  pointed  terminationa,  which 
appear  to  be  their  prototypes,  as  at  the  west  end  of  Rochester 
cathedral,  and  the  north  transept  of  the  church 
of  S.  Etienne  at  Caen.  Those  at  Bredon,  Wor- 
cestershire,and  Bishop'sCleeve,  Gloucestershire, 
(see  BJckman,  6th  edition,  p.  77,)  amount  al- 
most to  actual  pinnacles.  In  the  Early  English 
style  they  are  not  very  abundant,  though  exam- 
ples are  by  no  means  rare ;  they  are  either  cir- 
cular, octagonal,  or  square' ;  some  are  perfectly 
plain,  as  at  the  east  end  of  Battle  church,  Sus- 
sex ;  others  are  surrounded  with  small  shafts, 
as  at  the  west  end  of  Wells  cathedral;  and  in 
some  instances  the  tops  are  crocketed :  towards 
the  latter  part  of  this  style  the  system  of  sur- 
mounting each  face  of  the  shaft  with  a  small  ^ 
pediment  was  introduced ;  and  about  the  same  ' 
period  the  shafts  began  to  be  occasionally 
made  of  open-work,  so  as  to  form  niches  for  rii-i.r...».niin 
statues.     Decorated  pinnacles  are  very  nnmeronsj  they  have  the 

'  Then  ire  Urge  open  tnneU,  which  foim  it  the  (oulhem  *pirc,  ud  husgoiLil 

tiota  theii  patitjon  uid  propartloaale  czc  at  the  northern  j  their  date  ii  certainlj 

mmt  be  called  pinnoclei,  at  the  base*  of  not  later  than  our  Earlj  Engliah  itylc^ 

the  weitern  gpires  of  the  church  of  S.  and  thej  appear  to  be  ai  old  ai  the  eom- 
Etienoe  at  Caen,  which  are  of  triangulajr 
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shafts  sometimes  formed  into  niches,  and  sometimes  panelled 
or  quite  plain,  and  each  of  the  sides  almost  invariably  ter- 
minates  in  &  pediment ;  the  tops  are  generally  crocketed,  and 
always  have  finials  on  the  points:  in  form  they  are  most 
usually  square,  hut  are  sometimes  octagonal,  and  in  a  few 
instances  hexagonal  and  pentagonal;  occasionally,  in  this 
style,  square  pinnacles  arc  placed  diagonally.  In 
the  Perpendicular  style  they  do  not  in  general  differ 
much  from  thcae  of  the  Decorated;  polygonal  forms 
are  not  very  frequently  found,  and  square  pinnacles 
are  very  much  oftcner  placed  diagonally  on  but- 
tresses, &c, ;  they  are  also,  in  rich  buildings,  abun- 
dantly used  on  the  offsets  of  buttresses,  as  well 
as  at  the  tops :  instead  of  the  small  pediments 
over  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  it  is  sometimes  finished  jl 
with  a  complete  moulded  cornice,  or  capping,  out  of 
which  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  rises,  and  sometimes  rd-»L.™i^ 
in  the  place  of  a  top  of  this  kind  the  figure  of  an  animal 
holding  a  vane,  or  some  other  device,  is  used' ;  there  are  a  few 
examples  of  pinnacles  in  this  style  with  ogee-shaped  tops.  {Plates 
43,  154,  and  Thombury,  Plate  140.) 

Piscina,  PUcine,  Fa.,  Fiscina,  Ital., 
BJafferljaUer,  SJaffetbeden,  Ger.  :  a  water-  , 
drain    (otherwise   termed    a    lavato&y)  , 
formerly  placed  near  to  an  altar  in   a 
church;   it  consists  of  a  shallow  stone 
bason,  or  sink,  [cvveiie,  Fr.,)  with  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  to  carry  off  whatever  is 
poured  into  it;   it  is  fixed  at  a  conve- 
nient height   above  the   floor,  and  was  , 
used  to  receive  the  water  in  which  the 
priest  washed  his  hands,  as  well  as  that  „;^,_ ,_ 

.  Theie  figures  were  Tery  frequently  eaat  end  of  Rjrcote  ch»p*l,  0>fonliliire, 

heraldic    The  piniucles  of  the  Beau-  are  two  figure*  of  grejbound>  on  the 

chunp  chipel  at  Warwick  terminate  with  angle*  in  place  of  pinnacle*.    The  ei*t 

heavy  iquare  top*,  and  teem  evidently  cndaofKorwichandPclerborDiighcathe- 

intended  to  have  carried  figure*.    At  the  drali  have  bultrease*  capped  by  aulue*. 

it. 
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with  which  the  chalice  was  rinsed  at  the  time  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass' ;  it  is  placed  within  a  niche,  though  the  bason 
very  frequently  projects  before  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  is  some- 
times supported  on  a  shaft  rising  from  the  floor;  in  many  in- 
stances, particularly  in  those  of  Early  English  and  early  Deco- 
rated date,  there  are  two  basons,  and  drains",  and  occasionally 
three ;  within  the  niche  there  is  also  often  foimd  a  wooden  or 


stone  shelf,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  credence-table,  to 
receive  certain  of  the  sacred  vessels  that  were  used  in  the  service 
of  the  mass,  previous  to  their  being  required  at  the  altar ;  some- 
times there  is  room  at  the  bottom  of  the  niche  for  these  to  stand 
at  the  side  of  the  bason  :  in  this  country  the  piscina  is  almost 

>  A  piacina  vu  lira  very  Trequently 
praiidedin  theveelry  la  reoeive  the  water 
in  which  the  prieit  wuhed  hii  hindt  pre- 
viDui  to  putting  on  hia  robea, 

*  The  draiiu  of  Ibe  piacinwi  in  (he 
chapels  which  surround  the  choir  of  Motre 
Dame,  Faria,  on  the  aouth  lide,  are  re- 


markable  as  terminating  cxtemilij  in 
gargoyles,  formed  like  the  heads  and  fore 
quaiten  of  iiona  or  tnonitrous  animali, 
and  have  Iheir  apertorei  aeveral  feet 
above  the  aoil,  in  place  of  the  usual  drains 
communicating  direct!}'  through  the  wall 
or  floor  into  the  earth. 
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invariably  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar^  and  usualiy  in  the 
south  wall  (though  sometimes  in  the  eastern)^  but  in  Normandy 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  on  the  north  side,  when  the 
situation  of  the  altar  is  such  as  to  render  that  more  convenient 
than  the  south.  No  piscinas  are  known  to  exist  in  this  country 
of  earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  of 
that  age  they  are  extremely  rare* :  of  the  thirteenth  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  they 
are  very  abundant,  and  are  to  be  found  (or  at  least  traces  of 
them)  in  the  chancel  of  most  churches  that  have  not  been 
rebuilt,  and  very  frequently  at  the  eastern  ends  of  the  aisles  of 
the  nave  alsoy:  their  forms  and  decorations  are  very  various, 
but  the  character  of  the  architectural  features  will  always  decide 
their  date.     (Plates  155—158.) 

**  Prope  altare  etiam collocatur  piscifia  seu  lavacmiriy  in  quo  manus 

lavantur*.'*  Danmdl  Rationale. 

" they  of  Them  sate  dyde  do  make  a  grete  pyt  for  a  pyscine  where 

as  y*  ministres  of  the  teple  shold  washe  their  bestes  y^  they  sholde  sacrefyse, 
&  there  foude  this  tree  &  this  piscine  had  suche  vertue,  etc,  etc.*' 

Golden  Legend,  R.  Pjnson,  1507,  fol.  137. 

Pitch  of  a  roof.  The  slope,  or  angular  inclination  of  the 
sides  or  skirts  of  a  roof  to  the  horizon.  This  is  either  defined 
by  the  proportion  between  the  height  of  the  ridge  above  the 
level  of  the  wall,  and  the  span ;  or  more  correctly  by  the  angle 
of  inclination  with  the  horizon :  or  lastly,  by  the  proportion 
between  the  length  of  the  rafters  and  the  span,  which  is  a  com- 
mon workman's  method,  and  is  exceedingly  convenient  because 


*  Piscinas  of  Norman  character  remain 
in  Romsey  church,  Hants ;  in  the  crypts 
of  Gloucester  cathedral ;  in  S.  Martin's, 
Leicester;  Ryarsh  church,  Kent ;  Tower- 
sey  church,  Bucks ;  Uorhling  church, 
Lincohishire  ;  Cromarsh  church,  Oxon  ; 
Southleigh,  Oxon :  in  the  ruins  of  Kirk- 
stall  abbey,  Yorkshire,  there  are  no  less 
than  seven  very  late  Norman  piscinae, 
one  in  the  chancel,  the  others  in  chapels 
on  the  east  side  of  the  transepts. 

'  Altars  were  commonly  placed  at  the 


eastern  ends  of  the  aisles,  previous  to  the 
Reformation.  The  existence  of  a  piscina 
is  always  a  sign  that  an  altar  once  stood 
near  it;  except  in  vestries. 

'  In  an  ancient  MS.  of  Injunctions  for 
the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  (preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library),  a  provision  is  made  for 
such  churches  as  were  without  piscinas. 
A  hole  in  the  pavement  by  the  altar  was 
to  be  the  substitute.  Gent's.  Mag.,  vol* 
Ixix.  p.  838. 


\ 
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easy  to  measure.  Thus  when  tlie  length  of  the  rafters  is  equal 
to  the  span,  the  roof  is  of  equilateral  pitch,  when  the  rafters  are 
three  quarters  of  the  span,  it  is  three  quarter  pitch.  Any  roof 
between  these  two  extremes  would  be  called  a  high-pitched 
roof.  The  highest  pitch  prevailed  in  the  Early  English  period, 
but  very  rarely  reached  the  equilateral.  The  Norman  roofs  were 
less  than  three  quarter  pitch.  And  the  pitch  was  also  lowered 
during  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  periods.  But  low 
pitched  roofs,  that  is,  roofs  of  which  the  perpendicular  height  of 
the  ridge  is  less  than  three  eighths  of  the  span,  occur  in  all 
periods,  although  sparingly  in  the  earUer  styles*. 

Planceer,  Soffitta  delta  cornice,  Ital.  :  the  soffit  or  under 
side  of  the  corona  of  a  cornice  in  classic  architecture. 

Plat-band,  Plate-bande,  Fr.,  Fascia,  Ital.,  f)lattc,  Ger.  :  a 
flat  fascia,  band,  or  string,  whose  projection  is  less  than  its 
breadth  :  the  lintel  of  a  door  or  window  is  also  sometimes  called 
by  this  name. 

Plate,  J^Iatt :  a  general  term  applied  to  almost  all  horizontal 
timbers  which  are  laid  upon  walls,  &c.,  to  receive  other  timber- 
work  :  that  at  the  top  of  a  building  immediately  under  the  roof, 
is  a  walUplate ;  those  also  which  receive  the  ends  of  the  joists  of 
the  floors  above  the  ground-floor  are  called  by  the  same  name. 
''  Plates  lie  upon  walls,  breast-summers  support  walls,'^  says  Price, 
(p.  52.) 

*^  Expended  in  the  repair  of  the  work  of  the  said  chapel,  one  piece  of  timber 
called  plate^  twenty  feet  long,  and  three  feet  wide,  lying  within  the  wall  under 
the  roof  of  the  same  chapel,  upon  which  several  beams  are  placed  and  fixed.** 

Aoooant  of  Martin  de  Tcning,  controller  of  the  workg  in  the  PaUce  of  Weaimiiuter, 
19th  Bdw.  III.      Smith's  Antiqaities  of  Westminster,  p.  208. 

^  A  rofie  of  tymber  and  a  bourde  made  complete,  w*  a  somer  and  jojstes  w* 
joll  peces  and  platts  p*teynjng  to  the  same/' 

Beparaoions  in  Tower  of  London,  t  Hen.  VIII.    Baylej,  App.,  yoI.  i.  p.  xTiii. 

Plinth,  Plinthe,  Socle,  Fr.,  Plinto,  Ital.,  ^lintt^e,  Safel,  Ger.  : 
a  square  member  forming  the  lower  division  of  the  base  of  a 
column,  &c.  (Plates  22,  56)^;  also  the  plain  projecting  face  at 

*  For  additional  information,  see  British  lumns  and  pilasters  have  bases  without 

Critic,  1841.  p.  488,  and  Brandon's  Open  plinths,  the  mouldings  standing  inmiedi- 

Roofs,  p.  12.  ately  on  the  pavement 

^  In  some  Grecian  buildings  the  co< 
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the  bottom  of  a  wall  immediately  above  tbe  ground  :  in  classical 
buildings  the  plinth  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  or  more 
gradations^  which  project  slightly  before  each  other  in  succession 
towards  the  ground,  the  tops  being  either  perfectly  flat  or  only 
sloped  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  wet ;  in  Gothic 
buildings  the  plinth  is  occasionally  divided  into  two  stages,  the 
tops  of  which  are  either  splayed  or  finished  with  a  hollow  mould- 
ing, or  covered  by  the  base-mouldings.  (See  Ground-table- 
stones  and  Abacus.) 

Podium,  a  continuous  pedestal,  or  basement  :  also  a  dwarf 
wall  used  as  a  substructure  for  the  columns  of  a  temple,  &c. 

Pole-plate,  a  small  plate  resembling  a  wall-plate,  much  used 
in  modern  roofs  to  receive  the  feet  of  the  rafters.     (See  Roof.) 

PoMEL,  a  knob,  knot,  or  boss :  the  term  is  used  in  reference 
to  the  finial  of  a  pinnacle,  or  ornament  on  the  top  of  a  conical 
or  dome-shaped  roof  of  a  turret,  the  summit  of  a  pavilion,  &c., 
and  is  especially  applied  to  articles  of  plate  and  jewelry.  It 
abo  denotes  generally  any  ornament  of  globular  form. 

''j  ciphus  aureus,  coopertus, cum  j  parva  perla  in  paj)ieiio 

alius  ciphus  deauratus,  coopertus,  ....  habens  in  pomello  unam  aquilam  de- 
auratam  ....  alius  ciphus  .  .  .  habens  pomellum  in  coopertorio  ad  modum 

corons,  et  in  medio  pomeUi  campum  yiride  cum  floribus  albis j  ciphus 

deaiiratus cum  cooperculo  argenti  deaurato,  habens  in  pamdlo  unum 

angelum  argenteum  album.'* 

InTent.  bonornm  Walt.  SkirUw,  BpU.  Danelm.,  1406.    Test.  Ebor.,  p.  317. 

^  A  cross  of  silver  and  gilded,  the  staff  thereof  garnished  with  silver  and 
gylded  pommells,  and  a  foot  belonging  to  the  same,  all  gylded.** 

Accoanta  of  Louth  Steeple,  Arcbaeol.,  toI.  x.  p.  M. 

'^  repairs  of  the  pomdls  uLadJinials  of  the  tabernacles.*'  1351. 

Smith's  Westmingter,  203. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  finial  was  anciently  used  for  the 
entire  pinnacle.  In  the  Wardrobe  Accounts,  5  E.  I.,  we  find  the 
making  of  a  wooden  pomellum  upon  the  great  hall  of  West- 
minster and  white-washing  it,  and  for  covering  with  lead  the 
two  new  pomells  of  the  two  great  kitchens,  and  for  six  new 
wooden  pomeUs  bought  for  the  king's  seat  in  the  little  Hall. 
(Brayley's  Houses  of  Parliament,  81.) 
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PouET-TowEB:  this  tena  occurs  in  the  deacription  of  the 
fight  under  the  city  walls,  between  Lybeaua  and  Maugys. 
*'  Both  lordea  and  kdjes 
Lejn  out  yo  ponet  louru. 

To  see  th&t  aelj  fyght."     L^bwu  diKwu.  iMS,  co4L  MB.  ctug.  a  U. 
POPIE,  Poppy,  POPPV-HKAD,  f^OOp, 

Poupie,  Fb.  :  an  elevated  ornament 
often  used  on  the  tops  of  the  up- 
right ends,  or  elbows,  which  ter- 
minate seatSj  &c.,  in  churches : 
they  are  sometimes  merely  cut  into 
plain  fleurs  de  lis  or  other  simple 
forms,  with  the  edges  chamfered  or 
slightlyhollowed,  but  are  frequently 
carved  with  leaves,  like  fioials,  and 
in  rich  work  arc  sculptured  into 
animals  and  figures,  and  are  often 
extremely  elaborate.  No  examples 
are  known  to  exist  of  earlier  date 
than  the  Decorated  style,  and  but  | 
few  so  early  j  of  Perpendicular  date 
specimens  are  to  be  found  in  very  numerous  churches,  especially 
in  the  cathedrals  and  old  abbey  churches. 
{Plate  160.) 

**  A  pair  of  Deiks  of  timber,  Poppitt,  seats,  aiU, 
pUnkB,  &c." 

Cunt,  [ot  Beincbuup  cbipel  it  Wuwlck,  14:D. 
"  Memord.comenawatjd  and  agreid  wjth  Cornell 
Gierke,  for  tbe  makyng  off  tho  dcxtis  in  the  liberar; 
[of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,]  t«  the  lumme  I 
off  iTi  after  the  leaner  and  forme  m  tbey  be  in 
Magdale^  college,  except  the  popU  iuedtt  off  the 
ieites."  From  in  old  ucnsnl  pnliliibfd  hf  Htuiu.  Id  Ui« 

Porch,  Porche,  Fa.,  Portico,  Ital.,  SBots 
^aWt,  •^alU,  Ger.  :  an  adjunctive  erection 
placed  over  the  doorway  of  a  lai^r  building".     Porches  were 

'  In  iDine  iniUncea  the  lower  atory  of     itCruibri>Dk,KenL  Porchea appear netci 
tb*  tower  of  a  church  rormi  the  porch,  ■■      origintUy  to  have  lud  clou  doon,  but 


used  at  an  early  period,  and  many  fine  examplea  of  Norman  date 
exist,  as  at  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire;  Sherborne,  Dorset- 
shire J  Mahnesbiny,  Wilt- 
fihire ;  Castle  Ashby,  Nor- 
thamptonsbire,  &c.:  these 
are  of  stone  and  rectan- 
gular, with  a  large  open 
doorway  in  front,  and  the 
sides  either  entirely  closed 
or  pierced  only  with  a  small 
window;  those  of  Sontli- 
well  and  Echo  have  small 
rooms  over  them,  a  feature 
which  is  not  very  common 
in  this  style.  (Pkte  161.) 
Early  English  porches  also 
remain  in  considerable  . 
numbers,  as  at  the  cathc-  ■ 
drals  of  Wells,  Salisbury, 
and  Lincoln;  S.  Albau's  Abbey;  and  the  churches  of  Great 
Tew  and  Middleton  Stoney,  Oxfordshire;  Barnack,  Northamp- 
tonshire, &c. ;  in  this  style  rooms  are  oftener  found  over  them 
than  at  an  early  period,  but  in  other  respects  they  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  Norman  style",   (Plate    163) :    at 

be  included  the  front  of  Peleiboroogh 
cMhettral,  wliich  cDDsiits  of  Ihret  Urge 
arches  rising  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
and  atandinfc  in  advance  of  the  will  ao  u 
Id  form  a  sort  of  portico.  Al  a  subsequenl 
period  high  open  porches  of  this  character 
were  somelimea  adopted  in  France,  »■  «t 
the  west  end  of  the  church  at  Alcn(an 
and  S.  Maclou  at  Rouen ;  both  tbeae 
are  of  Flamboyant  work  ;  they  are  three 
■rebel  in  width,  covering  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  building,  and  that  at  each 
end  ii  set  ilanting  and  unites  with  the 
wall  of  the  church,  so  that  in  plan  the 
porches  rorm  three  aide*  of  a  polygon. 


there  are  some  wooden  ones  or  Decorated 
date  which  haie  marks  about  the  en- 
trances seeming  to  indicate  that  they 
haxe  been  fitted  with  moTeable  barri- 
cades, sufficient  to  keep  out  cattle. 

'  Some  of  the  foreign  porchei  of  this 
date  are  very  splendid,  and  Ihcy  arc  some- 
times open  at  the  tides  as  well  as  in  front, 
aa  at  the  cathedral  of  Chartrea,  the  church 
at  Guibray,  in  Normandy,  and  that  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Dijon ;  this  lait  occupies 
(hi  whole  width  of  the  building,  and  ia 
divided  into  three  compartmenta  corre- 
sponding with  the  body  and  aisles,  and  is 
two  bays  deep,  with  a  fine  atone  grained 
ceiling  ;  among  porches  of  this  kind  may 
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Chcvington,  Suffolk,  is  a  wooden  porch  of  Early  English  date, 
but  mudi  impaired  by  modem  work.  In  the  Decorated  style 
wooden  porches  are  not  unfrequently  found;  they  are  of  one 
story  only  in  height,  sometimes  entirely  enclosed  at  the  sides, 
and  sometimes  with  about  the  upper  half  of  their  height  formed 
of  open  screen-work ;  the  gables  have  barge-hoards,  which  are 
almost  always  feathered,  and  more  or  less  ornamented;  good 
specimens  remain  at  Warblington,  Hampsliirc;  Ilorsemonden 
and  Brookland,  Kent;  Aldham,  Essex;  Hascombe,  Surrey; 
Northfield,  Worcestershire,  &c.  (Plates  163, 164) ;  stone  porches 
of  this  date  have,  not  unusually,  a  room  over  them,  as  they  have 
also  in  the  Perpendicular  style  (Plate  165) :  of  this  last-men- 
tioned style  there  are  many  wooden  porches,  which  differ  but 
little  from  those  of  the  preceding,  except  that  the  upper  half 
of  the  sides  is  almost  always  formed  of  open  screen- work; 
examples  remain  at  Halden,  Kent;  Albury,  Surrey,  &c. 

It  is  common  to  find  porches 
of  all  ages  considerably  orna- 
mented ;  those  of  the  Norman 
style,  and  perhaps  also  tlic 
Early  English,  have  the  deco- 
rations principally  on  the  in- 
side and  about  the  doorway ; 
those  of  later  date  arc  often 
as  much  enriched  externally 
as  internally,  and  some  times 
more  so :  the  room  over  tlic 
porch  frequently  contains  a 
piscina,  which  shews  that  it  oi 
used  as  a  chapel,  and  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  fire-place,  as 
if  it  had  served  for  a  dwelling-room'.  Some  porches  have  the 
roofe  entirely  formed  of  stone,  both  externally  and  internally, 
as  at  Bamack,  Northamptonshire ;  S.  Mary's,  Nottingham  ; 
Strelly,  Nottinghamshire;  All  Saints,  Stamford  {Plate  165); 
Arundel,  Sussex,  &c.  The  foregoing  observations  apply  to 
'  Thia  »■«  Bomeliinei,  perhaps,  for  Ihe  use  of  >n  uichorite. 


I  contained  an  altar,  and  was 
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churcli  porches^^  but  some  domestic  buildings  are  also  provided 
witli  them^  of  which  a  fine  example^  of  Decorated  date^  exists 
attached  to  the  hall  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  palace 
at  Mayfield,  Sussex:  they  have  sometimes  rooms  over  them, 
and  are  carried  up  as  many  stories  in  height  as  the  rest  of  the 
building ;  in  houses  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  porch  is  almost 
always  carried  up  to  the  main  roof  of  the  building. 
'^  Corpus  meum  ad  sepeliendum  sub  porchea  vel  in  introitu  ecclesias  Sancti 

Michaelifl  in  Berefrido/'  Test.  Thom.  de  Yarom.  1341    Teat.  Ebor.  4. 

'*  Item  unum  por^  super  ostium  earners  suae.** 

Works  at  Dnrham,  1S4S*1S74.    Hist.  Dnnelm.  Scrip,  tres,  exUJ. 

^  And  in  the  north  side  of  the  Chirche  the  said  Will.  Harwode  shall  make  a 
Porche :  the  owter  side  of  clone  Assheler,  the  inner  side  of  rough  stone,  con- 
ieining  in  length  xij  fete,  and  in  brede  as  the  botrasse  of  the  said  body  wol 
aoeffire ;  and  in  hight  according  to  the  Isle  of  the  same  side,  which  (with) 
resonable  lights  in  aither  side,  and  with  a  sqware  embatailment  above.*' 

Cont.  for  Fotheriogbsj  Cbareh,  p.  S5. 

**  Longitude  ....  quse  incipit  in  parte  occidentali  latitudinis  brachiorum 
quad  anglice  a  porche  usque  principium  navis  ecdesis  continet  7  virgas." 

WilL  of  Worcester,  p.  293. 

Porch,  like  its  original^  porticus,  (see  Portico,)  was  sometimes 
used  for  chapels  in  the  interior  of  churches,  and  for  other  inte- 
rior constructions,  as  in  the  following  passages. 

"  My  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Churche  of  Kellowe  in  my  Porch  of  o' 
Ladye  there  betwixt  my  Wife  there  and  the  Alter  ende." 

WiU  of  John  Trollop,  1522.    Dnrhsm  Wills,  p.  105. 

At  the  back  of  the  Catterick  contract  is  a  list  of  five  persons 

buried  in  the  church,  of  which  three  "within  the  chappel  or 

porche  of  our  ladye  within  the  sayd  Kyrke  of  Catrik,*'  and  two 

''  in  the  sayd  Kyrke  of  Catrik  in  a  chappel  or  porche  dedicat 

unto  Saynt  James." 

"  At  the  east  ende  of  the  north  alley  of  the  quire,  betwixt  two  pillars  oppo- 
site, was  the  goodlyest  faire  Porch  which  was  called  the  anchoridge ;  havinge 

'  At  a  very  early  period  persons  of  men.     Previous  to  the  Reformation  parts 

rank  or  of  eminent  piety  were  allowed  to  of  the  servicefl  for  baptism,  matrimony, 

be  buried  in  the  porch ;   subsequently  and  the  churching  of  women,  were  per- 

interments    were    permitted  within  the  formed  in  the  porch.     Within  the  porch 

church,  but  by  the  canons  of  King  Edgar  sometimes  exists  the  ancient  stoap  for 

it  was  ordered  that  this  privilege  should  holy-water.     See  Stouf. 
be  granted  to  none  but  good  and  religious 
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in  it  K  marrillous  &ire  roode,  with  the  mort  ecquiute  pictuiea  of  Huye  ind 
John,  with  an  altar  for  a  monke  to  asy  dajly  masse." 

ADtlml  Rltaa  of  Dnrlum,  p.  If,  It. 

PoKTCDLLisS,  VoTtcolM,  HcTte,  Fft.,  Sarocinetca,  Ital.  :  a  mas- 
sive frame,  or  grating,  of  iron  or 
wooden  bars  used  in  the  middle  ages  ' 
to  defend  gateways.  It  was  made  ' 
to  slide  up  and  down  in  a  groove 
formed  for  the  purpose  in  each  jamb,  , 
and  was  usually  kept  suspended 
above  the  gateway, but  was  letdown 
whenever  an  attack  was  appre- 
hended: the  principal  entrances  of 
almost  all  fortresses  were  provided 
with  several  portcuUisea  in  succession,  at  some  little  distance 
apart :  the  grooves  for  them  are  found  in  buildings  of  the  Nor- 
man style**. 

"  PorUiola  stitmgB  at  enerygit*"  LjittU-MBoktotTmr*. 

"  Wrought  with  our  bsdgiea  of  rede  Romatad  Foorteokif!."  \naoitttiL.vii.,f.ti. 

"  The  Qate  House  of  the  CasteUe  S  Porle  Colioei,"    L«UBd,  lun.,  ni.  L  p.  la. 

"  Poort  cotyce,  anUphalarica,  teeernietdum."         Fnmpt.  Put. 

"  Porte  coullys,  barriert  oatUitie,  parte  volant,  foarthe  eovlyt,  rateau."  Pii^ 

" Cataiacta.  La  heree  ou  le'gril  dune  porta  de  la  viUe.  A  part-elttte  or  ptr- 

evUiet."  HJcId),  KaauacL  lU. 

Portico,  Porttgue,  Fr.,  Portico,  Ital.,  9)otti(,  ©aulengong, 
Obb.  :  in  its  modem  acceptation,  a  range  of  colonms  forming 
a  porch  in  the  &ont  of  a  building ;  when  of  four  columns  it  is 
called  tetrattyle ;  when  of  six,  hexattyle ;  of  eight,  octoatyle ;  of 
ten,  decastyle.  The  Latin  portieu$,  however,  from  which  the  Its- 
han  portico  and  the  French  portigue  is  derived,  has  a  more  exten- 
nve  signification  in  all  these  languages,  comprehending,  in  fact, 
every  kind  of  covered  ambulatory  of  which  one  (or  more)  sides 
are  opened  to  the  air  by  rows  of  columns  or  of  an^es,  whether 
it  be  attached  to  the  front  of  a  building  or  to  its  sides,  or  to  the 
inner  sides  of  an  area  so  as  to  form  a  cloister.     When  columns 

■  Mr.  B.  J.WillKiiiabwrTcatlulitwu  '  The  portcnllii  wai  ■  btdge  of  Os 

loinetimes  called  »rrasiD,  probably  from      hooK  of  Lucuter,  and  boma  by  Ota 
its  use  beiog  leaml  in  Ihe  Cruaadei.  Tador  king*. 
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are  employed  it  corresponds  to  our  colonnade  (the  $toa  of  the 
Greeks).  When  the  openings  at  the  side  ore  high  up^  so  as  to 
give  privacy  to  the  structure,  it  becomes  the  crypto  porticus  of 
the  ancients.  Yitruvius  terms  the  portico  in  front  of  a  temple, 
the  pronaoi,  and  that  at  the  back  the  posticus.  Our  portico  is 
more  correctly  rendered  in  French  by  port  ail  or  frontispice. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  word  porticus  was  used  for  the 
entrance  porch  of  a  church,  and  for  the  apses ^  sometimes  for  the 
principal  apse  and  sometimes  for  the  lesser  ones.  (See  Du- 
cange.)  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  used  throughout  the  descrip- 
tion of  Canterbury  cathedral  by  Gervase.  The  structure  over 
a  tomb  was  termed  porticulas  and  porticus.  But  porticus  also 
retained  its  original  sense  of  a  long  ambulatory.  (See  Loggia 
and  Porch.) 

*^  CuthbertuB  Tunstall . . .  construxit  a  fimdo  porticum  valde  speciorum  et 
capellam  ei  annezam  opere  casmentario  in  castro  Dimelmensi." 

W.  de  Chambre,  p.  15(L 

This  porticus  is  a  long  gallery  still  in  existence. 

PosTEEN,  Poteme,  Fr.  :  a  private  entrance  to  a  castle,  town^ 

monastery,  or  other  enclosed  building. 

"  Qradus  ad  la  Posteme  fracti  sunt,  et  indigent  reparacione." 

Sonrej  of  the  Manor  of  Clarendon,  127).    Arelueol.,  toI.  xxy.  p.  US. 

'^  At  0  posteme  forth  they  gonne  to  ride 
By  a  gein  path  that  lay  outside 

Secretly."  Lydgate'B  story  of  Thebea,  fo.  880. 

Post,  Poteau,  Pilier,  Fr.,  Stile,  Ital.,  ©tanber,  ?>fojle,  Ger.  : 

an  upright  timber  in  a  building ;  those  used  in  modem  roofs  are 

called  KINO-POSTS,  side  posts,  or  queen-posts,  according  to  their 

number  and  position  (see  Roof)  :  the  vertical  timbers  in  the 

walls  of  wooden  houses  are  called  posts,  and  the  style  of  work 

in  which  they  are  exposed  to  view,  with  the  intervals  filled  with 

plastering,  was  sometimes  called  post  and  pane.     (See  Pane.) 

The  comer  posts  into  which  the  bressummers,  &c.,  are  firamed, 

were  cslled  principal  posts  {Poteaux  comiers,  Fr.) 

^  And  xiiii  principal  poMtys,  every  post  xvi  fete  of  lengthe.'* 

Indenture,  1445,  In  the  poweMlon  of  R.  Benaon,  Eaq.,  Reeorder  of  Saliabwy. 

**  Principal  Posts.    The  comer  posts  of  a  carcau^  that  is  to  say,  of  the 

''  skelleton  of  an  house  (of  wood)  before  it  is  lath'd  and  plaistered." 

(Mozoo,  Hooae  Carpentiy.) 
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^  Si  poO^  dun  meason  estoient,  &  le  rest  est  eschie,  si  le  gardeine  abate  les 
posteSf  nest  wast.  Car  nest  meason  quant  nest  walled  ne  couered.'* 

Le  Court  laeie  fr  Coort  Banm  ooUaet  p«r  Jcdin  KUchin,  1592,  fi>.  109. 

Posts^  planted  in  the  ground,  either  of  wood  or  stone^  were 
formerly  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  doors  of  shenSs  and 
municipal  authorities,  probably  to  fix  proclamations  and  other 
notices  to^ 

PoYNTELL,  Vosnttil:   paving  formed  into  small  lozenges,  or 
squares,  laid  diagonally :  the  name  probably  applies  in  strictness 
only  to  tile-paving. 
"  And  y-paved  with  PoinU^ly  ich  pojnt  after  other."  pien  Pkmghiiuw't  Creda^LSSs. 

Preceptory',  Preceptoriale,  Fr.,  Preceitoria,  Ital.  :  a  sub- 
ordinate establishment  of  the  Knights  Templars,  governed  by 
a  preceptor. 

Presbytery,  Presbytire,  Fr.,  //  Presbiterio,  Ital.  :  the  part 
of  a  church  in  which  the  high  altar  is  placed;  it  forms  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  choir,  above  which  it  is  raised  by 
several  steps,  and  is  occupied  exclusively  by  those  who  minister 
in  the  services  of  the  altar,  and  its  western  boundary  is  the  end 
of  the  stalls  or  choir  proper.  But  as  the  word  choir  is  often 
used  as  a  general  term,  including  both  the  stalls  or  proper  choir 
(the  "  chorus  cantorum'^  or  "  monachorum'^)  and  the  presbytery, 
ambiguities  often  arise.     (See  Choir.) 

Prick-posts  :  an  obsolete  term  for  the  posts  in  a  roof  that  are 
now  called  queen-posts  and  for  other  intermediate  posts  in  a 

frame. 

''  Prick-posts.  Posts  that  are  framed  into  Bressummers,  between  Principal 
posts,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  carcass.'*  ifoxon't  HooBe  carpentry. 

Principals  of  an  herse  :  the  turrets  or  pinnacles  of  wax- 
work and  tapers,  with  which  the  posts  and  centre  were  crowned, 
as  shewn  in  the  representation  of  Abbot  Islip's  herse,  A.D. 
1522.  (Vet.  Mon.,  vol.  4).  Herses  were  described  as  being  of 
five,  seven  or  nine  principals,  the  number  of  them  being  of 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  was  other  chief  magistrate,  often  in  gay  co- 

a  custom  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Henry  lours.   This  custom  is  frequently  alluded 

Ylll.  and  Elizabeth,  and  contmued  to  a  to  in  old  plays.     See  Archaologia,  vol. 

much  later  date,   of  new  painting  the  xvii.  p.  383^^85. 
door-posts  of  a  new -elected  mayor,  .or 
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course  greater  tliaii  that  of  the  posts  by  one^  and  therefore  an 
uneven  number. 

**  Item  vij  pryncipalU  with  dowble  storys  thone  of  vij  lightes  thother  of  vj : 
and  abowte  the  nether  pte  of  the  chie/e  pryncipall  caste  forthe  iiij  howgJUes 
(sc  boughs  or  branches)  wheron  was  iiij  greate  morters  bearing  y^  lightes  the 
pece ;  and  on  ey'je  of  thother  pryncjpall  iij  bowghtes  with  iij  morters  as 
afore.  And  so  the  seid  yij  pryncypalls  had  245  lightes  sett  forthe  and 
gamyshid  all  thorowghe  with  bowles  and  crosses,  together  with  gylte  hows- 
singes,  momers,  schoocheons  and  angells  ....  All  w^^^  pcells  made  of  waxe.*' 

Herase  of  Lady  Anne  of  CIotm,  A.D.  1567.    EzoerpU  Historiea,  p.  806. 

A JD.  1556.  "  The  ix  day  of  August  was  buried  S'.  William  Laxton  late 
lord  mayor  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  Aldermary  with  a  goodly  hert  with  y. 
fMymepalUs  and  the  majesty  and  the  valans  gylted  &c. .  . ,'" 

DUrj  of  H.  Machyn.    (Camden  Soe.  1848.) 

AD.  1485.  In  Westminster  Abbey  *'  was  sett  the  most  costly  and  curious 
lAghiC^  (or  Herse)  '^  possibly  to  be  made  by  Mans  Hand  which  was  of  xiij 

JUrincipal  iUmderdt  &C.*'  Poneral  of  Henry  VII.  Harl.  3504.  ap.  LeL  CoU.  ir.  803. 

Principal  Posts.    (See  Post.) 

Principal  Rafters.     (See  Rafter.) 

Print^  iPrfint:  a  plaster  cast  of  a  flat  ornament^  or  an 
ornament  of  this  kind  formed  of  plaster  from  a  mould. 

Priort^  Prieuri,  Fr.  :  a  monastery  governed  by  a  prior. 
Alien  priories  were  small  conventual  establishments^  or  cells^ 
belonging  to  foreign  monasteries. 

Prismatory  :    this  word  occurs  in  the  contract  for  Catterick 

churchy  where  it  appears  to  signify  the  sedilia  in  the  south  wall 

of  the  presbytery,  but  it  is  probably  corrupted  by  an  error  of  the 

copyist*. 

«  Also  the  foTsaide  Bicharde  sail  make  with  in  the  quere  a  hegh  awter 
ioynand  on  the  wyndowe  in  the  gayill,  with  thre  greses  acordaunt  thare  to, 
the  largest  grese  begynnyng  atte  the  Ruestry  dore,  with  thre  PrismcUories 
couenably  made  be  mason  crafte  with  in  the  same  quere.** 

Cont.  for  Cattorlck  Chareb,  p.  9. 

Procession  path,  Paurtaur  du  choeur,  Fa. :  the  aisle  or  pas- 
sage which  passes  behind  the  high  altar  and  its  reredos  in  cathe- 
dral and  conventual  churches  ^ 

^  Mr.  Raine  considers  this  word  to  be  church  contains  within  its  altar  rails  in 

a  mistake  for  pre<fryferte<,  andif  so,  "that  the  south  wall,"  usually  called  the  se- 

we  have  gained  a  new  and  appropriate  dilia. 

word  for  the  niches  which  almost  erery  ^  See  Willis,  Hist  of  Winchester,  p.  45. 
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*'  Spacium  sive  via  procunonum  a  retro  altaris  principalis  coram  capellam 
sanctas  Marias  &C."  W.  Worcester,  p.  141. 

"  Ambitus  templi  ....  The  compasse,  circuit  or  wall  of  j*  Church :  the 

procestion  path''  HlgUu,  NomeneUtor,  1M5,  p. SOT. 

Pronaos^  Pranao,  Ital.  :  SSor^allc,  SSorbcrfronte,  Ger.  :  the 
vestibule  or  portico  in  front  of  the  cell  of  a  temple. 

Propyleum^  Propileo,  Ital.  :  a  portico,  court,  or  vestibule, 
before  the  gates  of  a  building ;  the  term  is  used  only  in  classical 
architecture. 

Propylon,  according  to  the  Greek  inscriptions  in  Egypt  was 
the  name  applied  to  the  gateway,  standing  before  the  entrance 
of  an  Egyptian  temple  or  portico,  it  was  also  called  pyloni.  It 
was  either  isolated,  or  it  was  placed  between  two  pyramidal 
towers,  or  in  smaller  temples  was  attached  to  the  wall  of  circuit, 
which  was  frequently  only  of  crude  brick,  the  propylon  itself 
being  of  stone.     (Wilkinson's  Egypt  and  Thebes,  p.  290.) 

Prostyle,  Prostyle,  Fr.,  Prostilo,  Ital.  :  a  portico,  in  which 
the  columns  stand  out  quite  free  from  the  wall  of  the  building 
to  which  it  is  attached :  the  second  order  of  temples,  according 
to  Vitruvius,  having  pillars  in  front  only.     (See  Temple.) 

Pseudo-dipteral,  Psetuh-dipthre,  Faux  diptire,  Fr.,  Pseuda" 
dittero,  Ital.,  S^^fc^^^oppelfliigng/  Ger.  :  a  temple  whose  general 
arrangement  is  dipteral,  with  the  inner  range  of  columns  sur- 
roimding  the  cell  omitted.     (See  Dipteral.) 

Pseudo-peripteral,  Pseudo  periptere,  Fr.,  PseudoperUtero 
Ital.,  (Sin  falfci)er  $ertptero6/  Ger.  :  a  temple  having  a  peripteral 
arrangement,  but  with  the  columns  at  the  sides  attached  to  the 
walls.     (See  Peripteral.) 

Pteroma,  the  space  between  the  walls  of  the  cell  of  a  temple 
and  the  columns  of  the  peristyle :  called  also  AmbulaHo, 

Pulpit,  Chaire,  Fa.,  Pulpito,  Pergamo,  Ital.,  jtanjel,  Geb.  :  an 
elevated  stage  or  desk  from  which  sermons  are  delivered.  They 
were  formerly  placed  not  only  in  churches  but  sometimes  also 
in  the  refectories  of  monasteries,  as  at  Beverley,  Shrewsbury^ 
Chester,  Beaulieu,  &c. ;  in  the  cloisters,  as  at  S.  Di£,  in  France ; 
and  occasionally  in  public  thoroughfares,  as  on  the  norih  side  of 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  S.  Ld  in  Normandy,  and  in  the 
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outer  court  of  Magdalene  college,  Oxford.  (Plate  166.)  In 
cburchea  the  pulpits  were  formerly  always  placed  in  the  nave, 
attached  to  a  wall,  pillar,  or  acreen,  and  the  ecclesiastics  and 
others  who  occupied  the  choir  daring  the  mass  removed  into  the 
nave  to  hear  the  sermon.  Many  ancient  pulpits  exist  in  our 
churches,  particularly  in  Somersetshire  (as  at  King's  Sutton^ 
Kingsbury  Episcopi,  &c.),  and  the  adjoining  counties;  some  are 
of  wood,  others  of  stone ;  the  wooden  ones  are  usually  polygonal, 
with  the  panels  enriched  with  featherings,  tracery,  and  other 
architectural  ornaments,  and  raised  upon  a  single  stem ;  few,  if 
any,  of  these  are  earlier  than  the  Perpendicular  style ;  an  example 
exists  in  the  church  of  Kenton,  Devonshire,  which  retains  some 
of  its  original  painting™ :  stone  pulpits  are  sometimes  met  with 
of  Decorated  date,  as  at  Beaulieu,  Hampshire,  where  there  is  a 
specimen  very  early  in  the  style  (Plate  !66),  but  hy  far  the 
greater  number  are  of  Perpendi- 
cular work;  in  design  they  are 
very  various,  but  their  plan  is 
usually  polygonal,  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  formed  like  niches 
in  the  wall,  with  projecting  fronts, 
and  are  approached  hy  concealed 
stairs,  in  others  the  steps  are  ex- 
posed to  view ;  some  of  them  are 
very  highly  enriched  with  archi- 
tectural ornaments  and  sculpture, 
and  some  are  nearly  plain :  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  ancient  pul- 
pits, both  of  wood  and  stone,  sur- 
moonted  with  ornamental  cano- 
piBS  or  TBSTKBS.    Numerous  wooden  pulpits  were  erected  in 

'  A  tne  ipecimm  of  a  wooden  pulpit, 
of  tmuitioa  ch>nct«tfram  the  DeconMd 
to  the  FerpcDdiculu  ttjit,  foimerly  ei- 
Uted  in  the  church  of  S,  Butholotnew  in 
Veat  SmithfieU,  Loudon  ;  it  wu  de- 
itrojed  aboat  the  jtti  IS24  to  nwke  mj 


fbr  a  modem  iDcceuor.  A  pulpit  of  iron 
it  mentioned  above  to  hive  fonnctl;  el- 
iited  in  the  cathednl  it  Durham.  Thia 
waa  perhapa  a  mOTeable  lectern,  meb  a* 
Mil]  ixiiti  in  Ronen  cathediaL 
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this  country  soon  after  the  Reformation  in  the  churches  not 
previously  provided  with  them^  a  number  of  which  still  remain ; 
some  of  them  are  considerably  ornamented^  and  have  a  rich 
effect^  although  the  majority  are  poor;  most  of  these  have  flat 
testoons  over  them^  but  some  have  elevated  canopies :  a  remark- 
ably fine  specimen  of  this  kind  of  pulpit  remains  at  Castle 
Ashby^  Northamptonshire".  The  pulpits  in  the  large  churches 
on  the  continent  are  often  of  very  considerable  size^  capable  of 
holding  more  than  one  person^  and  most  elaborately  enriched 
with  a  proftision  of  architectural  and  sculptured  ornaments;  a 
fine  specimen^  of  Flamboyant  date^  exists  in  the  cathedral  at 
Strasburgh.     (Plates  166,  167.) 

In  mediaeval  docimients  pulpUum  is  ofl;en  to  be  understood  to 
mean  the  rood-screen.     (See  Ambo.) 

"  PtUpitum  yero  turrem  prsdictam  a  navi  quodammodo  sepaiabat,  et  ex 
parte  navis  in  medio  sui  altare  sanctaB  ctucLb  habebat,  supra  pulpitum  trabes 
erat  per  transyersum  ecclesiie  posita  quie  cruoem  quandum  et  duo  chenibin 
et  imagines  scse.  mariss  et  sci  Johannis  apostoli  sustentabat" 

Oerrase,  Canterbwy,  129S.  11. 

"  Pulpitum  eciam  in  ecclesia  fecit."       (Hugo  Abb.  sei  August  Cantou-.  1091—1124.) 

Deeem  Script.,  eoL  17M. 

^  Anglice  sermocinari  solebat  populo,  unde  et  jmlpitum  jussit  fieri  in  ecclesia." 

(Samson  Abb.  Sci  Edmandi,  118i— 1211.)    Jocelini  CroD.,  p.  ZO. 

**  Adjoyninge  unto  tbe  lower  parte  of  the  great  wyndow  in  the  weste  end  of 
the  said  gallelee,  was  a  faire  iron  PulpiU  with  barsse  of  iron  for  one  to  hould 
them  by,  going  up  the  stepes  unto  the  pulpett,  where  one  of  the  Monncks  did 
cume  eyery  holy  day  and  simday  to  preach,  at  one  of  the  clock  in  the  after 

noone."  Bites  of  Doiiuun,  p.  iO. 

"  ^— *  he  is  an  heretik 
And  yuele  byleueth, 
And  precheth  it  mpulpU 
To  blenden  the  puple."  Pien  Ploagfamsn's  Cred«»  v.  ISli. 

Puncheon^  Jambette,  Petit  Poteau,  Potelet,  Fr.  :    a  short 
upright  piece  in  framings  a  dwarf-post^  sometimes  called  a  stud. 
"  yiij  punchons  set  up  oyer  the  same  doore  to  enclose  the  gutter  and  the  rofie." 

Bepurmtions  in  the  Tower  of  London,  t.  H.  VIII.,  BtLjlej  App.,  toL  1.  p.  zriL 

PtJKLiNs,  Ferlings,  FUQreSj  Pannes,  Fe.,  Correnti,  Ital.  :  the 
horizontal  pieces  of  timber  which  rest  on  the  principals^  or  main 

"  In  the  canons  of  1603  a  pulpit  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  erery  church  not 
previoaBly  provided  with  one. 
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rafters,  of  a  roof,  and  support  the  common  rafters.     In  some 

districts  purlins  are  called  ribs,  or  bridgings,  in  Lincolnshire 

ride-fvavers,  and  in  Somersetshire  side-timbers.    (See  Roof.) 

''The  dowble  purloj/nes  in  brede  viij  ynches  &  yi  ynches  of  thjknesse  & 
over  purioynes  in  brede  vij  ynches  &  in  thjknesse  v  inches." 

8p«c.  for  roof  of  Magd.  CoU.  Oxf.,  1490. 

*^  The  lower  doobjll  purlyon  pece  shal  be  viij  inches  of  brede  and  vi  inches 
in  thicknes,  &  the  over  purloyn  for  the  said  floor  shalbe  of  herte  of  ooke  and 
of  inch  and  quarter  thicknes  dry  &  wrought." 

Indentare  for  Carpentrj  of  the  Cbapell  and  Scole  in  Waynfleie,  1484. 

"  Ten  pieces  of  timber  ready  prepared  called  polrerus,^^ 

Works  of  Wectminster,  4  E.  III.    Smith,  p.  207. 

^  Used  on  the  works  of  the  king's  chapel  the  said  ten  pieces  of  timber  called 
polreneSf  viz.  on  the  sides  of  the  wall  under  the  roof  of  the  said  chapel." 

Ibid.,  9  B.  III.    Smith,  p.  SOS. 

From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  term  was  used  with 
a  more  extensive  signification  in  the  middle  ages  than  at  present. 
B.  Holmes  mentions  purlaces  amongst  beams,  but  without  defi- 
nition.    (Acad,  of  Armory,  p.  450.) 

Putlog-hole,  Buca,  Ital.,  ©tucfloc^,  Ger.  :  small  holes  left 
in  walls  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  in  erecting  their  scafiblding : 
the  cross  pieces  of  the  scaffold,  on  which  the  planks  forming  the 
floor  are  laid,  are  called  "  putlogs.''  These  holes  are  foimd  in 
walls  of  almost  every  age ;  they  are  common  in  Boman  work ; 
Vitruvius  calls  them  "  columbaria,''  from  their  resemblance  to 
pigeon-holes. 

Pycnostyle,  Pycnostyle,  Fr.,  Picnostilo,  Ital.,  ©ngfauHg, 
Dicl)tfaulig,  Ger.  :  one  of  the  five  species  of  intercolumniation 
defined  by  Vitruvius.  In  this,  the  closest  of  all,  the  columns  are 
set  at  a  distance  equal  to  one  diameter  and  a  half,  measured  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  shaft. 

Pynun-table  :  probably  the  coping  stones  of  a  gable,  from 

the  French  pignon. 

**  Pro  xiij  pedibus  de  pynun  tabUJ*^ 

Bonar'i  AcooanU  of  Meiion  College,  Oxford,  A.D.  1S78. 

UADBANGLE,  AuaDrant:  a  square  or  court  sur- 
roimded  by  buildings  :  the  buildings  of  monasteries 
were  generally  arranged  in  quadrangles,  as,  for  in- 

3c 
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stance,  the  cloisters;  collies  and  lai^  houses  ue  also  often 
disposed  in  the  same  way. 

"  Antooiiu  de  Beke  ....  made  ....  &  Qitadrant  on  the  South  West 
■ide  of  the  Cwtell"  (of  Biahopa  Aokland.)  L*i«nd,  itm..  Tiri.  i  p.  ly 

"  The  ffi«jter  ftnd  the  chunben  ttfett^jug  to  the  kechyn,  with  &U  the 
quadnnU  of  the  inner  cloTster."    i^mr  muinf  to  tha  9dpp>.  of  iiaiiut%  p.  m. 

QuARBEL,  FVotihe,  Borne  de  tntre,  Fr.  :  a  diamond-shaped 
pane  of  glass,  or  a  square  one  placed  diagonally ;  a  small  quad- 
rangular piercing  in  the  tracery  of  a  window;  also  a  small 
square,  or  diamond-shaped  paving  brick  or  stone,  and  a  stone 
quarry. 

"  Item,  in  the  kktun,  juamlUt,  tmgellea,  ojletti,  ef  that  est  windowe  cometh 

to  Uij'  foot."       CoDtTut  let  the  BMUchunp  ClupDl,  printed  In  NJek^'i  Aoeaant.  (Bee  Liomt.j 

"Betting  up  of  white  Normsndj  glu,  eon  rowe  oi  quarrdU  white." 

Aertj.  of  LilUe  SKhim  Hill.     Gmgo-.  Suffolk,  p.  1*3. 

QtrARTERs :  the  posts  in  partitions,  also  called  uprig/Us  and 
ttuda.  All  quartering  under  five  inches  square  is  termed  teaiii- 
lity.     It  is  a  mediaeval  term. 

"  Two  pieces  of  timber  eight  feet  long  called  quarteri." 


"  The  Ujing  of  new  quarten  in  the  walls  of  the  game  chamben  to  Ustm 

tii6  idynff  to."     (i.e.  the  wainscoting.)     Ji^a«r-a  mA-Tswer  or  London,  MH.VIII. 

Aueres,  "  Quartert  of  fours  inches  bredth  :  span."  Higku,  Nomad.  UL 

Trientalis  materia,  "  a  qiiarltr,  a  rafter ;  a  tramome  or  pi«ece  of  timber  fours 

inches  tllicke."  ibid.,  tN.  S«e  il»  Tmunmrii,  211 

QuATREFoiL,  QcAKTBR,  tSatn,  Katui,  Quatre-femlk,  Fr.,  SSts 
ttbogen,    SJierddjivcifung,    Geb.  :    a 

square   panel,  or   piercing   in  the       ^S^ESV     ^&^ 
tracery  of  a  window,  &c.,  divided       ^^^Hf?''  ^SyJ 
by  cusps  or  featherings  into  four     _^E\V|^|     ^^M 
leaves.     Bands  of  small  quatrefoila       B^^^^'    ^Hk^ 
are  much  used  as  ornaments  in  the      HTIHRI ''kV&I 
Perpendicular  style,  and  sometimes         ..^^^^'^     WjC^^ 
in  the  Decorated;    when   placed         iiH-.c<iMrck>MC4.i«d«.. 
diagonally,  as  in  King's  college  chapel,  they  appear  formerly  to 
have  been  called  "  cross-quarters"."     The  term  gxiatr^bii  is  not 
ancient :  it  is  applied  to  a  panel  or  piercing  of  any  shape  which 
°  See  the  quoUtion  above  at  p.  331, 1.  21. 
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is  feathered  into  four  leaves  or  lobes,  and  sometiiues  to  flowers 


and  leaves   of  similar  form,   carved   as  ornaments  on  mould- 
ings, &;c. 

"  Under  erery  prmcip»ll  housing  a  goodly  ywirter  for  a 
KutcheOD  Qf  copper  tnd  gilt  to  be  let  in."  f|f|  -hi-fF-  . 

Cost,  br  UoDuiual  gf  tUgtad.  Bui  of  Wirvlck.  ^O.  ''  ^  V  iS^I 

"Item,  ij  hiest  Bmall  lights,  either  of  them  containing 
a  foot  and  »  bftlf.    Item,  all  the  laturt,  quanellea,  and  - 
oylements.     So  every  of  the  said  windowei  co  nteineth  clri  """S^Sf" 'JTmI.'' 
(net).  omt.  tiu  gluing  til*  mlndswi  ot  tha  Banchusp  CtuptJ,  lUO.    (SnLlOBT.I 

Qdekn-post,  and  anciently  prick-pott,  and  aide-post.  (See 
Hoof,  Eing-fost.) 

QuiBS,  AuIr,  Atarte.     (See  Choib.) 

Quirk  :  an  acute  channel  by  which  the  convex  parts  of 
Gredan  mouldings  (the  ogees  and 
ovolos)  are  separated  from  the  fillet  i 
or  soSSt  that  covers  them.  In  the  | 
corresponding  moulding  of  Roman  . 
architecture  the  convex  part  usually 
meets  the  fillet  at  a  right  angle.  In  Plate  110  compare  the 
Grecian  ovolo  with  the  Soman  ovolo,  and  the  quirked  ogee  from 
the  arch  of  Constantine,  with  the  ogee  firom  the  temple  of  An> 
toninos  and  Faustina.  In  Gothic  architecture  quirks  are 
abundantly  used  between  mouldings. 

Quoin,  Ausn,  0osn,  (Sosning,  Coin,  Fa.,  CatUime,  Cantonata, 
Bozzo,  Bugno,  Ital.,  Stfquabn,  Scft,  Geb.  :  the  external  angle 
of  a  building.  In  middle  age  architecture  when  the  walls  are  of 
rough  stone-work,  or  of  flints,  the  quoins  are  most  commonly  <^ 
ashlar :  brick  buildings  also  frequently  have  the  quoins  formed 
in  the  same  manner;  and  occasionally  they  are  plastered  in 
imitation  of  stone-work,  aa  at  Eaatbury  house,  Essex.  The 
name  is  sometimes  used  for  ashlar-stones  with  which  the  quoins 
are  built ;  and  it  appears  formerly  to  have  also  signified  vertical 
angular  projections  formed  on  the  face  of  a  wall  for  ornament. 
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^  The  ryche  cayning,  the  lusty  tablementes."      LydetU'i  Boke  of  Troye. 

"  In  60  pef.  vocat.  cunes  empt.  7'.  6^/'       Ely  SAcriBt  RoU.  43  B.  in. 

'*  On  the  north  sjde  the  same  tower,  xl.  fote  quynys  in  Gane  ashelar.** 

Beparaeioni  in  the  Tow*  of  London,  t.  H.  VIII.  Bayley,  App.»  toL  i.  p.  zxix. 

^  The  Coynes  or  comers  of  a  wall.**  Higins,  Nomonci.  ns. 

AFTERS,  Chevrons,  Fr.,  Punioni,  Ital.,  ©parren,  Ger,: 
the  inclined  timbers  forming  the  sides  of  a  roof,  which 
meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  on  which  the  laths  or 
boards  are  fixed  to  carry  the  external  covering.  These 
are  termed  common  rafters.  In  trussed  roofs  they  rest  upon  the 
PURLINS,  which  are  themselves  supported  by  the  principal  rafters. 

(See  BooF.) 

**  Longitude  tignorum  aulse,  anglioe  rafters,  continet  32  pedes.**  w.  Wor.  p.  sro. 
Bao-stone,  or  Bao-work,  Moellon,  Fr.,  is  thus  defined  by 
Mr.  Bickman, — "  flat-bedded  stuff,  breaking  up  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  common  brick,  sometimes  thinner,  and  generaUy  used 
in  pieces  not  much  larger  than  a  brick :  it  is  foimd  laid  in  all 
directions,  though  generally  horizontally.  This  stone  is  often 
very  hard,  and  firequently  plastered  and  rough-cast ;  but  in  some 
counties  neatly  pointed  with  large  joints,  and  looking  very  well : 
in  rubble-work  the  stones  are  more  irregular  both  in  size  and 

shape,  and  are  sometimes  largeri*. 
"  Pro  ij  magnis  lapidibos  qui  vocantur  ragghes.^ 

Bonar'i  aooounU  of  Morton  College,  Oxford.  A.  D.  1278. 

Bails,  Traverses,  Fr.,  9tiege(/  Oer.  :  horizontal  pieces  of  tim- 
ber between  the  panels  of  wainscoting,  doors,  &c.  (See  Panel^.) 
The  upright  pieces  of  such  frames  are  termed  styles.  Bails  are 
also  those  pieces  which  lie  over  and  under  balusters  in  balconies^ 
or  extend  from  post  to  post  in  fences. 

BAisiNo-PiECE,the  same  asWALL-PLATE,fromtheAng.Sax.rse8n. 
^  Item  in  vj  peciis  meiemii  emptis  pro  rasene  ad  eandem  domum,  prec.  pedi, 

%».  2d."  RopaiTB  of  Kings  Seholan  HooMO,  Cambridge  1138. 

^  Item  vi  coople  refbers  in  oon  bay  wt  dooble  syde  renmrs  (raisers).*' 

Spec,  of  roof  of  Mag.  CoU.  Oxf.  149S. 

**  Raising-piece,    Pieces  that  lye  under  the  heams  upon  brick  or  timber  by 
the  sides  of  the  house Wall  plates  or  raising  pieces  . .  .*' 

Mozon,  Moetian.  Ex.,  pp.  lU,  14S,  Ed.  1877. 

9  Rag  is  the  name  used  among  quarry-      many  districts.    In  Kent  it  is  applied  to 
men  for  the  hard  rough  irregular  strata      a  particuUr  kind  of  hard  lime-stone, 
usaally  lying  orer  the  better  stone  in  *  See  quotation,  p.  358,  L  9,  &&  above. 
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Ratcheubnts  of  anHERSB  :  a  kind  of  fljing  buttresses  which 
Bpriag  from  the  comer  princifals  and  meet  against  the  central  or 
eh^fprindpal.  They  are  clearly  shenrn  in  the  herse  of  Ahbat  Islip. 
After  the  Reformation,  they  became  mere  $lQping  rafters,  which 
being  covered  with  cloth,  formed  a  pyramidal  top  to  the  herse'. 

"  Item.  TJ  raUhemenU  with  xiij**  coroso  lights  a  pece  sod  on  ether  aide  of 
flT'je  light,  one  bowght  (sc.  bough)  with  a  smaller  Ijght  &  so  the  ratchemeuts 

hadde  234  lightes  gamyBshid  u  afore Item,  on  ev'je  other  bowght 

of  bothe  lideB  of  the  ratchemeDtes  was  sett  ooe  small  angell  -,  angells  7S  . . . ." 
"...  the  mllence  for  the  ratchementes  was  of  double  sarcenet." 

HtriH  or  Lsdf  Ann*  or  Clon*.  A.D.  lUT.    (EuuiiU  Hlitorla,  pp.  !o;,  gos.) 
"  In  Westminster  Abbej  .  .  .  their  was  maid  a  very  somptiouse  Hersae  of 

Tiij  square  with  Njne  PriDcipalles  double  storiid the  viij  RochmerUt 

hanged  double  with  Tallence  of  Sarsenet  written  with  Letters  of  gold  and 
firinged  with  gilt  fiinge."  Fuitni  argoHu  Uu7,  a.d,  isjg.  Loiud.  Coii.  i.  s.  p.  im. 
Rear  Vault,  Arriere  Vouasare,  Fr.  :  the  small  vault  which 
is  interposed  be- 
tween the  tracery 
at  glass  of  a  win- 
dow, and  the  inner 
face    of  the   wall,  j 

n  is  only  employed  ^i\k^v  /j^^W^'(^  '^\ 

when  the  wall  is 
thick,  and  the  glass 
placed  nearer  to  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  than  to  the  intwr; 
and  it  is  usually  bounded  on  the  inside  by 
a  rib  which  either  abuts  against  the  splay 
of  the  jambs,  or  else  rests  upon  corbels  or 
shafts  fixed  against  the  inner  e^es  of  the 
jambs.  The  shafts  are  termed  the  bbcoin- 
aoN  SHAFTS.  Thesetermsareborrowed&om 
thie  French  writers  of  the  Renaissance,  as  for 
example,  Philibert  de  I'Orme,  A.D.1568, 
but  they  evidently  adopt  them  from  the 
mediseval  nomenclature,  which  was  not  forgotten  at  that  time. 
The  archway  formed  by  the  'scoinson  shafts  and  rib  is  usually 
I  Sm  drawing!  of  bene  of  Sir  H.Stui-  of  "  The  Tymber  Heane  foruEarle," 
ley,  A.D.  1505,  Uarl.fiOet.  ap.  Uiicolm,  Nieholi'  lUoitntioni  of  Manner*,  &e. 
Lend,  BediTiT.,  toL  i.  pp.  361,  4]4j  and 
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of  a  different  form  firom  the  opening  of  the  window^  and  is  often 
foliated,  as  at  Shipton  Olliffe  (Plate  229),  Banbury  and  Pidding. 
ton.  (Bickman,  p.  145).  In  some  cases  the  'scoinson  shafts 
carry  a  rich  sheet  of  unglazed  tracery,  as  at  Stone  (Plate  231), 
and  Salisbury  (Plate  237).     (See  Clbrestory.) 

Rear  vaults  and  escoinson  ribs  with  or  without  shafts,  are 
shewn  in  Plates  225,  figs.  8,  4  j  226,  figs.  2 — 4;  229,  figs.  2,  3; 
242,  fig.  1 ;  243,  fig.  1 ;  246,  fig.  3.  The  same  appendages  are 
commonly  found  on  the  inner  side  of  doorways'. 

Rebate,  Rabbet,  Feuillure,  Fr.,  Battente,  Battitoio,  Ital.  :  a 
rectangular  recess  or  semi-groove  cut  longitudinally  along  the 
outer  edge  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  receive  the  edge  of  a  plank, 
or  other  work  required  to  fit  into  it.  The 
notch  or  recess  in  a  door-post,  into  which 
the  door  fits,  is  a  rebate ;  boarding  is  re- 
bated together  when  the  edges  are  worked  in  this  manner. 
Stones  fitted  together  in  the  same  way  are  said  to  be  joggled. 

**  Et  solvit  Willielmo  Blyth  pro  U  rahytyng  et  factura  stayk&IdhoUifl,  et 
replecione  eorundem,  ij«.  ijd'*  Comp.  Pr.  de  FynUuiU,  1488-9.  p.  cceixxziy. 

^  The  mendjDg  of  the  rahetts  of  the  wjndowes.** 

Tow«r  of  London,  zxiUj*b  h.  VIIL 

Refectory,  i&efreitout,  iFrajiter,  Refectoire,  Fr.,  Rtfettario^ 
Ital.,  jRefectorium,  Ger.  :  the  dining-hall  of  a  convent,  college, 
&c. :  the  internal  arrangement  and  fittings  were  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  ordinary  domestic  halls,  except  that  it  was 
usually  provided  with  a  raised  desk  or  pulpit,  from  which,  on 
some  occasions,  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  establishment  read 
to  the  others  during  meal-time.     (See  Fratbr-House.) 

^  Porticumque  ligneam  ....  dormitorio  et  refectorio  conjunctam,  flamma 
vorax  consiunpait.*'  Viu  Otwini,  p.  S7. 

"  Dimidiam  claustri  et  re/ectorii  fecit."  wuiiam  of  Wonoster,  p.  mi. 

Begals.    (See  Organ.) 

Begrating,  or  Skinning,  Ravaler,  Fr.,  among  masons  is 
taking  off  the  outer  surface  of  an  old  hewn  stone,  with  the 
hammer  and  ripe,  in  order  to  whiten  and  make  it  look  fresh 
again.    This  process  is  unfortunately  freely  employed  in  the 

'  See  Willis,  Architectural  Nomeiiclatarey  p.  66. 
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restoratioii  of  mediteral  buildings  to  the  entire  destruction  of 
their  characteristic  forms. 
Relieving  Arch.     (See  Discbaroino  Arch.) 
Relievo,  Relief,  the  projection  given  to  carved  work.    (See 
Basso-relievo.) 

Reliquart,  Chatse,  Fr.,  Rtliquiario,  Ital.,  9teIi<tuien(aStc^n, 
Ger.  :  a  amall  chest,  box,  or  casket,  to  contain  reliques.  Depo- 
sitories of  this  kind  were  very  common  in  our  churches  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation ;  they  were  made  of  wood,  iron,  or 
other  metals,  and  occasionally  of  stone' ;  they  were  always  more 
or  less  ornamented,  and  sometimea  were  covered  with  the  most 
costly  embellishments.     (See  Shrine  and  Coffer.) 

Rbredos,  DosaBL,  Betable,  Fa.,  Poitergule,  Ital.  :  the 
wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar,  seat,  &c. ;  it  waa  usually 
ornamented  with  panelling,  &c.,  especially  behind  an  altar,  and 
sometimes  was  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  niches,  buttresses, 
pinnaclea,  statues,  and  other  decorations,  which  were  often 
painted  with  brilliant  colours;  reredoaes 
of  this  kind  not  tmfrequently  extended 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church, 
and  were  sometimea  carried  up  nearly 
to  the  ceiling,  aa  at  S.  Alban'a  abbey ; 
Winchester  cathedral ;  Durham  cathe- 
dral; Glouceater  cathedral;  S.  Savi- 
our's church,  Southwark;  Christ  Church, 
Hampshire",  &c.  In  village  churches 
they  were  generally  simple,  and  appear 
very  frequently  to  have  had  no  ornaments  formed  in  the  wall, 
though  sometimea  corbels  or  niches  were  provided  to  carry 

tbe  east  windoir,  its  being  detached  U 
hardljr  perceived  at  a  little  dlataoce. 
Thii  iTTangeRient  of  hiTing  a  pafuge 
behiod  the  high  altar  appears  to  bare 
been  not  uautual,  if  w>  may  judge  by  lfa« 
porilion  of  the  piscina,  and  aedilia  and 
th«  prieat'a  door,  in  lome  other  chnrehea. 
(See  Altar.) 


*  A  nnall  Mone  reliquary,  of  Deca- 
nted character,  was  discovered  a  few 
yean  ago  in  the  nail  of  the  louth  aiile  of 
Brixworth  church,  Narthamptonshire. 

■  Id  Arundel  church,  Siukx,  the  re- 
ledos  is  a  plain  wall  about  eight  feet 
higb,  not  attached  to  tbe  east  will  of  the 
cbuicel,  but  with  a  passage  behind  iL 
Thii  wall  reaching  only  up  to  the  sill  of 
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images^  and  sometimes  that  part  of  the  wall  immediately  over 
the  altar  was  panelled ;  remains  of  these^  more  or  less  injured^ 
are  to  be  found  in  many  churches^  particularly  at  the  east 
ends  of  aisles^  as  at  S.  MichaeFs^  Oxford;  Hanwell  and  Enstone^ 
Oxfordshire ;  Solihull,  Warwickshire,  &c.  At  Bampton,  Oxford- 
shire, a  very  perfect  reredos  remains  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
north  transept,  where  an  altar  has  stood ;  it  retains  the  figures 
of  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles  under  Decorated  cano- 
pies. At  Somerton,  Oxfordshire,  the  reredos  has  been  re- 
moved, and  replaced  in  its  original  position,  at  the  east  end, 
at  some  remote  period,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars ; 
it  consists  also  of  a  series  of  figures  of  Christ  and  ten  Apostles 
at  the  last  supper;  the  workmanship  of  this  is  rude  and 
clumsy,  very  inferior  to  that  of  Bampton.  At  S.  Thomas', 
Salisbury,  the  original  reredos  which  had  long  been  concealed 
has  lately  been  restored  to  view  and  repaired;  it  never  had 
sculptures  in  the  panels,  but  probably  had  the  figures  painted. 
(See  Plate  168.)  The  reredos  was  frequently  of  alabaster  and 
painted,  one  was  discovered  buried  in  the  chancel  at  Drayton, 
Berkshire.  It  was  not  unusual  to  decorate  the  wall  at  the  back 
of  an  altar  witli  panellings,  &c.,  in  wood,  or  with  embroidered 
hangings  of  tapestry- work,  to  which  the  name  of  reredos  was 
given ;  it  was  also  applied  to  the  screen  between  the  nave  and 
choir  of  a  church. 

The  open  fire-hearth,  frequently  used  in  ancient  domestic 

halls,  was  likewise  called  a  reredos*. 
"  Unum  rerdose  broudatum  cum  crucifixo  et  imaginibus." 

Reeeptio  bonoram  Thom.  lUtfleld  Bpise.  Danelm.,  1381.    Hist.  Danelm.  Scrip,  ires,  p.  di^. 

'*  Lego  libros  meos  ....  sic  ut  isti  libri  yendftntur,  et  precium  ex  IpaiB 
receptum  in  ornamentum  summi  Altaris  dictas  ecclesis  Oath.  Ebor.  videlioet' 
ReredoM  totaliter  convertatur." 

Tett.  WUL  Cawod.  Canon,  Ebor.,  1419.    TMt  Ebor.,  p.  895. 

■  The  use  of  these  was  continued  in  under  the  word   Chimney.     In  the  de- 

Bome  of  the  college  halls  in  Oxford  until  scription  of  Britain,  prefixed  to  Holin- 

within  the  memory  of  many  persons  now  shed's  Chronicles,  we  are  told  that  for- 

liying,  and  is  still  continued  in  the  haU  merly  before  chimneys  were  common  in 

of  Westminster  college,  and  reredos  was  mean  houses,  *'  each  man  made  his  fire 

the  name  conmionly  applied  to  them.  against  a  reredoise  in  the  hall,  where  he 

See  the  extract  from  Harrison  in  1570,  dined  and  dressed  his  meat" 
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"  NoTum  opus  Tocatum  le  Btrdoom,  tA  oeUum  chori,  le  ext«ii<lit  ad  Isix'.  tiii'." 

BCnctmB  IkMa  BMltt.  Dimeliii.  UW,  IIW.    Hlil.  DuiBtm.  Scrip,  tatu,  p.  eclull). 
"  Donitiui  Johumii  de  NctUI  ....  dedit  od  illud  opiu  super  altare  quod 
TOCfttur  la  tUrtdot  qnlncentMiniM  libras  mu  m&rcu."  w.  it  cbunbn,  ibid.,  p.  i36. 

"  BtredoMt  of  timber."  coot,  for  Beuehunp  eb>i«l.  Wuwlck. 

"  The  Rtredoue  at  the  high  altare  (of  Eton),"  and  "  A  Btrtdot  bearing  the 
roodolofte  depvtiiig  the  quier  and  the  body  of  the  church  (at  Cambridge}." 

WUlufHtii.Vl..H»rB'.MS8. 

"Sepultumn  meam  eligo  in  Navi  Ecelede  mei  Cathedrali  prope  et  auta 
ostitun  meum  novi  operi*  mei  vocati  a  ReredoiM." 

WiU  or  BliLop  Wiltar  L;li«n  ol  Nonilcb,  ha  died  A,D.  UTl 

"Chori  loDgitudo  de  b  nndet  principalis  altaris  usque  ad  fioem  chori." 

Bebfond,  Itnipotinti,  Dotieret,  Fk.  :  a 
half  pillar  or  pier,  in  middle-age  archi* 
tecture,  attached  to  a  wall  to  support 
an  arch,  &c.  They  are  very  firequently 
used  by  themselves,  aa  at  the  sidea  of  the 
entrances  of  chancels,  &c.,  and  are  also 
generally  employed  at  the  terminations  of 
ranges  of  pillars,  auch  aa  those  between 
the  body  and  aisles  of  churches.  In  these 
last-mentioned  situations  they  usually  cor- 
respond in  form  with  the  pillars,  but  are 
sometimes  different:  when  the  arcades  have 
been  rebuilt  in  a  later  style,  the  original 
responds  are  frequently  left.  Gervase  (Cant. 
1294)  terms  them  simply  tanipilarii. 

"  Ten  mighty  pillarB,  with  four  rapound*." 

Coot,  tor  FollwlDgtuiT  Cb,,  p.  u. 

"The  same  quier  (of  £toD  college  cliapel)  shall 
contejne  in  breadth  from  side   to  tide  within  the  r.iwrt.,!-,,  ii.nkui.. 

Ttipondet,  xziij  fete  :  . . .  the  bodj  of  the  same  church  between  the  j\ea  shall 
«(Hite;ne  in  breadth  within  the  rttpondti  xuij  fete  : . . .  the  yle  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  bod;  of  the  church  shall  contejne  in  breadth  fto  rapond  to  mpond 
xvfele."  wuiofHHUT  VI.,  Hut'iMSS 

RbssaunTj  tttHant,  an  old  English  term  for  an 
ogee-moulding. 

"  A  ressaunt."    "  A  double  ressaunt."    "  A  double  rewant 
wyth  a  filet."    "A  resaunt  lorymer,"  (larmier,  with  a  projec- 
tion, or  drip.)  Wllliui  or  Wemter.  pp.  at.  M. 
3d 
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It  was  also  applied  to  other  architectural  members  that  had 
the  inflected  outline  of  this  moulding ;  "  rysant  gabbletts*'  (In- 
denture for  King's  Coll.,  Cam.,  4  H.  VIII.)  are  the  ogee  gablets 
of  the  pinnacles. 

Reticulated  Work,  Appareil  reticuU,  Mur  MailU,  Fr., 
Opera  reticolata,  Ital.,  SRcfeformlgrt  9Raucm>crf,  Geh.  :  ma- 
sonry constructed  with  diamond-shaped  stones,  or  square  stones 
placed  diagonally.     (See  Masonry.) 

Retrochoir,  Arriere  Choeur,  Fr.:  the  chapels  and  other  parts 
behind  and  about  the  high  altar  are  so  called,  as  for  example 
the  Lady  Chapel,  when  so  placed.  Monks  who  were  sick  or  in- 
firm, or  those  who  arrived  too  late  to  enter  the  choir,  were  ap- 
pointed to  hear  the  service  in  the  retrochorus.  (See  Ducange.) 
The  choral  stalls  when  placed  in  the  Roman  manner  behind  the 
high  altar,  are  sometimes  termed  the  Arrihre  choeur. 

Return,  i&etoume :  the  terminations  of  the  dripstone  or 
hood-mould  of  a  window  or  door.  (See  Dripstone  and 
Knee.) 

^  £t  eisdem  pro  factura  jj  fonnpejs  chaumeres  reUmmes  corbels  transowms 

j  sol  skownshiom  pro  ij  fenestris.'* 

AoeompUfor  bailding  Pjttington  Hall,  A.D.  1450.    Hist.  Danelm.  Script,  tres,  p.  eecxzy. 

Also  applied  to  the  seats  and  desks  which  are  set  against  the 
screen  at  the  west  end  of  a  choir. 

^  ye  chapel w^  iij  stooles  on  y*  one  side  and  a  retome  desk  at  the 

«n<l©«"  Hengrmye,  p.  42. 

Reveal,  Revel.  The  side  of  an  opening  for  a  window, 
doorway,  &c.,  between  the  firamework  and  the  outer  surface  of 
the  wall.  The  term  is  principally  used  in  reference  to  apertures 
which  are  cut  straight  through  a  wall,  like  modem  doors  and 
windows. 

Revestry.     (See  Vestry.) 

Rib,  Nervure,  Arceau,  Fr.,  Costola,  Ital.,  JRippC,  Ger.  :  a 
projecting  band  on  a  ceiling,  &c.  In  middle-age  architecture 
ribs  are  very  extensively  employed  to  ornament  ceilings,  both 
flat  and  vaulted ;  more  especially  the  latter^  when  groined.     In 
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the  earliest  Norman  vaulting  the  ribs  generally  consist  of  mere 
flat  bands  crossing  the  vault  at  right  angles^  the  groins  as  weU 
as  the  apex  being  left  perfectly  plain.  As  the  style  advances  the 
ribs  become  moulded^  and  are  also  applied  to  the  groins^  and 
are  sometimes  enriched  with  zigzags  and  other  ornaments  pecu- 
liar to  the  style,  with  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections,  as  at 
the  churches  of  Iffley,  Oxfordshire,  and  Elkstone,  Gloucester- 
shire. In  Early  English  vaulting,  and  that  of  all  subsequent 
periods,  the  groins  are  invariably  covered  by  ribs,  and  the  inter- 
sections are  generally  ornamented 
with  bosses  or  other  decorations.  In 
the  Early  English  style  it  is  seldom 
that  more  ribs  are  used  than  those 
which  cross  the  vault  at  right  angles  w»uni..ur  Abb.,. 

(cross-springers  or  transverse  ribs)  and  the  (diagonal)  ribs  upon  the 
groins,  with,  sometimes,  one  at  the  ridge.  (Plates  219, 220.)  In  the 
Decorated  style  additional  ribs  are  introduced  between  the  diag- 
onal and  cross-springers,  following  the  curve  of  the  vault,  and  fre- 
quently also  in  other  parts,  running  in  difierent  directions,  and 
uniting  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  network,  as  at  Tewkesbury 
abbey,  Gloucestershire  :  the  ridge  of  the  vault  is  almost  invari- 
ably occupied  by  a  rib,  which  is  often  slightly  curved  upwards 
between  the  bosses.  When  they  are  numerous  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  that  the  more  important  ribs  are  of  larger  size  than  the 
others.  In  ordinary  Perpendicular,  vaulting  ribs  are  applied 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  preceding  style,  but  they  are 
sometimes  employed  in  greater  profusion  and  in  more  compli- 
cated arrangements,  cusps  being  added  to  their  sides,  as  at 
S.  Mary  Redclyff  church,  Bristol.  (Plate  222.)  In  fan-tracery 
vaulting  the  ribs  radiate  from  the 
springing  of  each  pendentive,  and 
generally  become  multiplied  as  they 
rise  upwards,  so  that  the  whole  sur- 
face is  covered  with  tracery,  which 
is  usually  enriched  with  featherings 
and  other  decorations.    (Plate  222.)  '  "^ 
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In  the  Flamboyant  style  the  ribs  are  of  the  same  exa^erated 
character  with  the  other  mouldings,  bearing  a  good  deal  of 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  English  Perpendicular  style,  but  a 
kind  of  caricature  of  them. 

Many  churches,  and  some  other  ancient  buildings,  have  raised 
ceilings,  of  wood  or  plaster,  formed  on  the  undersides  of  the 
timbers  of  the  roof;  a  few  of  these,  which  are  as  old  as  the 
Decorated  and  Early  English  styles,  are  sparingly  ornamented 
with  small  ribs ;  there  is  generally  one  along  the  top  and  others 
crossing  it  at  considerable  intervals ;  in  some  instances  the 
ribs  are  more  numerous  in  both  directions,  so  as  to  divide 
the  surface  into  rectangular  compartments  or  panels :  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  ceilings  of  this  kind  are  almost  invariably 
formed  in  cants,  which  are  divided  into  squares  by  small  ribs 
with  bosses,  shields,  or  flowers,  at  the  intersections;  flat  ceil- 
ings also,  which  are  common  in  this  style,  are  frequently 
divided  into  squares,  and  sometimes  into  other  patterns,  by 
moulded  ribs.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
ribs  were  much  used  on  plaster  ceilings,  and  were  often  ar- 
ranged with  considerable  intricacy;  at  this  period  the  inter- 
flections  were  usually  either  plain  or  ornamented  with  small 
pendants.  (See  Plate  184.)  In  some  districts  the  purlins 
of  a  roof  are  called  ribs^ . 

RiDOE,  i&ul^gf,  Fade,  FaUage,  Fr.,  Colmarreceio,  ArineUo, 
Colmello,  Ital.  The  upper  angle  of  a  roof;  it  has  usually, 
though  by  no  means  always,  a  piece  of  timber  running  along  it, 
called  the  ridge-piece,  upon  which  the  upper  ends  of  the  rafters 
rest :  the  tiles  with  which  it  is  covered  are  frequently  called 
ridge-tiles;   these  are  sometimes  made  ornamental,  a  remark- 


'  The  usual  nomenclature  of  ribs  may 
be  stated  as  follows,  the  longitudinal  ridge- 
rib  runs  along  the  apex  of  the  main  vault ; 
the  transverse  ridge-rib  crosses  this  and 
runs  along  the  apex  of  the  cross  vault ; 
the  diagonal  ribs  cover  the  main  groins, 
and  cross  each  bay  of  vaulting  diagonallyi 
uniting  at  the  intersection  of  the  longitu- 


dmal  and  transverse  ribs ;  the  tramtperm 
rib  or  cross- springer  crosses  the  main 
vault  at  right  angles ;  the  waU-rib  occu- 
pies the  angle  at  the  end  of  the  vault, 
where  it  stops  against  a  waU ;  lismes  are 
short  ribs  that  neither  spring  from  the 
imposts  nor  run  along  the  ridges,  but 
serve  to  connect  the  principal  ribs. 
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able  instance  of  which  was  lately  found  at  Great  Malvern", 


and  another  very  curious  one  at  Lincoln.  (See  Crest-tiles.) 
RoLL-MouLDiNo.  TIuB  term  has  been  given  ^^■■^Kln 
to  a  moulding  much  used  in  Decorated  and  late  i^^^^^^^^ 
Early  English  work,  especially  in  strings  and  ^^■■■■r 
dripstones  j  its  varieties  are  numerouB,  and  though  some  of  them 


4^^^ 


bear  resemblance  to  a  roll,  others 
are  very  different,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  few  aune^ed  sections  Some 
of  these  varieties,  m  which  the 
square  fillet  la  more  decidedly 
marked,  have  been  popularly  called 
"  the  roll  and  fillet  moulding " 
It  IB  sometimes   called  the  scroll 


•  Thecn>aii(gi*enonlha>Qt}ioiit;ofa 
portion  of  OTie  found  in  dig^ng  it  the  «ut 
end  of  the  ebtircb ;  [A]  i*  from  coMm- 


porarj  punted  gliH  in  the  church,  Uld 
illuitnilCT  Ihe  minner  in  which  the  other 
pirti  of  the  cnet  were  probably  Bniihed. 
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mouldings  from  its  resemblance  to  a  scroll  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment with  the  edge  overlapping.  The  name  of  "ro/Zmonlding'' 
is  often  applied  to  the  common  round  or  boutell. 

Roman  Architecturb,  Architecture  Romame,  Fr.  Roman 
architecture  differs  considerably  from  Grecian  both  in  general 
aspect  and  in  the  details;  it  also  embraces  two  additional 
orders,  the  Tuscan  and  Composite,  which  were  tmknown  to 
the  Greeks.  The  mouldings  are  rounder  and  often  more 
prominent;  the  enrichments  both  in  design  and  execution 
are  bolder,  and  are  fi^uently  used  in  greater  profusion;  the 
entablatures  in  many  cases  are  broken  over  the  coliimns ;  the 
pediments  are  steeper,  and  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  instead 
of  diminishing  in  a  straight  line  from  the  base  to  the  capital,  are 
very  oft;en  slightly  curved.  The  arch  also,  which  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  was  brought  into  general  use 
by  the  Romans,  and  greatly  affected  the  character  of  their  archi- 
tecture ;  at  its  first  introduction  it  was  made  subordinate  to  the 
columns  and  entablature,  but  it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
more  important  principle,  and  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  leading 
features :  many  late  Roman  buildings  have  been  vaulted.  In 
general  appearance  Roman  architecture  is  less  chaste  and  simple 
than  the  Grecian,  but  it  is  bolder,  richer,  and  in  many  respects 
more  imposing. 

Roman  Order,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Composite 
order. 

Romanesque,  Architecture  Romane,  Fr.  :  a  general  term 
for  all  the  debased  styles  of  architecture  which  sprung  from 
attempts  to  imitate  the  Roman,  and  which  flourished  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  power 
till  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  first  ap- 
plied by  Mr.  Gunn,  (Inquiry  into  .  .  .  Gothic  Architecture,  p. 
19,)  and  its  singular  appropriateness  and  convenience  has 
brought  it  into  general  use.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  ArcM^ 
tecture  Romane  of  De  Caumont.  It  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Whewell* :  '^  Its  characters  are  a  more  or  less  close  imitation 

'  Notes  on  German  Churches,  p.  31.  ed.  1835. 
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of  the  features  of  Roman  arcMtecture.  Tlie  arcliea  are  round : 
are  supported  on  pillars  ret^uing  traces  of  the  classical  pro- 
portions ;  the  pilasters,  cornices,  and  entablatures,  have  a  cor- 
respondence and  similarity  with  those  of  classical  architec- 
ture; there  18  a  prevalence  of  rectangular  faces  and  square- 
edged  projections ;  the  openings  in  walls  are  small,  and  subor- 
dinate to  the  surfaces  in  which  they  occur ;  the  members  of  the 
architecture  are  massive  and  heavy ;  very  limited  in  kind  and 
repetition;  the  enrichments  being  introduced  rather  by  sculp- 
turing surfaces,  than  by  multiplying  and  extending  the  compo- 
nent parts.  There  is  in  this  style  a  predominance  of  horizontal 
lines,  or  at  least  no  predominance  and  prolongation  of  vertical 
ones.  For  instance,  the  pillars  are  not  prolonged  in  correspond- 
ing mouldings  along  the  arehes ;  the  walls  have  no  prominent 
buttresses,  and  are  generally  terminated  by  a  strong  horizontal 
tablet  or  cornice." — "  This  same  kind  of  architecture,  or  perhaps 
particular  modifications  of  it,  have  been  by  various  persons 
termed  Saxon,  Norman,  Iiombard,  Bpantine,  &c.  All  these 
names  imply  suppositions,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  this 
arehitectnre,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  substantiate;  and 
would,  moreover,  in  most  cases,  not 
be  understood  to  describe  the  style 
in  that  generality  which  we  learn 
to  attribute  to  it,  by  finding  it, 
with  some  variations  according  to 
time  and  place,  diffused  over  the 
whole  face  of  Europe." 

Boon,  KoOt.  A  cross  or  cru- 
cifix; the  term  is  more  parti- 
cularly applied  to  the  large  cross 
erected  in  Roman  Catholic  churehes 
over  the  entrance  of  the  chancel, 
or  choir;  this  is  often  of  very 
lai^  size,  and  when  complete  is, 
like  other  crucifixes,  accompanied  u.ta».s»«. 

by  the  figures  of  S.  John  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  placed  one  od 


\ 
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each  side  of  the  foot  of  the  cross  ^ ;  but  these  are  often  omitted. 
Lights  are  firequently  placed  in  firont  of  these  roods^  especially 
on  certain  festivals  of  the  Church. 

''  Whenne  that  he  to  the  kyrke  come, 

"  To-ffore  the  rode  he  kneljd  anon, 

**  And  on  hys  knees  he  felle :"  ReUqu.  AnHq.,  u.  »4. 

^  Also  above  the  hight  of  all  ut)on  the  waule  did  staude  the  most  goodly 

and  fiunoos  roode  that  was  in  all  this  land,  with  the  picture  of  Marie  on  the 

<«e  syde  and  the  picture  of  John  on  the  other,  with  two  splendent  and  glist- 

eringe  archangels,  one  on  the  syde  of  Mary,  and  the  other  of  the  other  syde 

of  Johne.*'  Antient  Rites  of  Durtuon,  p.  29. 

^  Whether  they  have  a  Rood  in  their  church  of  a  decent  stature  with  Mary 
and  John,  and  an  image  of  the  patron  of  the  same  Church.*' 

The  Artidm  of  V iaitation  for  the  Dtoeete  of  Cmnterbory,  wt  ftoth  by  CardioAl  Pole  in  15«7. 

GMrdwell'B  DooomenUry  AnnalB,  toI  i.  p.  ITS. 

BooD-BEAH,  Rood-loft^  )^Is-lofti  0anl)U-6ram,  JubS^  Fa.^  iitt- 
mx,  Geb.  :  the  rood  spoken  of  in  the  last  article  was  supported 
either  by  a  beam  called  the  rood-beam^  or  by  a  gallery^  called  the 
rood-loft^  over  the  screen^  separating  the  choir^  or  chancel^  of  a 
church  from  the  nave.  Rood-lofts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  com* 
mon  in  this  country  before^  if  so  soon  as  the  fourteenth  century ; 
they  were  approached  from  the  inside  of  the  churchy  generally 
by  a  small  stone  staircase  in  the  wall^  which  is  often  to  be  foimd 
in  churches  which  have  lost  all  other  traces  of  them.  The  front 
was  frequently  richly  panelled^  and  the  underside  formed  into  a 
large  coved  cornice  or  ornamented  with  small  ribs  and  other 
decorations,  connecting  it  with  the  screen  below.  Although 
most  of  the  rood-lofts  in  this  country  have  been  destroyed,  a 
considerable  number  of  examples  (more  or  less  perfect)  remain, 
as  at  Long  Sutton,  Kingsbury  Episcopi,  Barnwell,  Dunster, 
Timberscombe,  Minehead,  and  Winsham,  Somersetshire;  Attle- 
borough^,  Norfolk;   Newark,  Nottinghamshire;  Charlton-on- 

^  These   figures  were   acknowledged  a  eential  door  to  give  admission  to  the  choir 

emblems  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  of  the  conventual  church,  lateral  doors  to 

Churches,  as  is  evident  from  some  ancient  the  transepts  which  were  chantry  chapels, 

specimens  of  painted  glass,    in  which  and  serving  as  a  reredos  for  an  altar  on 

those  names  are  inscribed  over  them.  each  side  of  the  central  door.    It  was  un- 

«  This  was  a  nearly  perfect  and  most  fortunately  removed  to  the  west  end  of 

interesting  specimen,  in  its  original  posi-  the  nave  in  1845.    See  Barretf  s  Attle- 

tion,  extending  across  nave  and  aisles,  with  borough. 
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Otmoor,  and  Handborough^  Oxfordshire;  Merevale,  Knowle, 
and  Worm-Leighton,  Warwickshire;  Elamsted,  Hertfordshire; 
Uffendon,  Bradninch,  Coliumpton,  Dartmouth,  Kenton,  Plym- 
tree,  and  Hartland,  Devon,  &c.<^  The  rood-loft  was  occasionally 
placed  above  the  chancel-arch,  as  at  Northleach,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

**  Supra  pulpitum  trabes  erat,  per  transyersum  ecclesiae  posita,  quae  crucem 
grandem  et  duo  cheriibin  et  imagines  Sanctas  Mariu}  et  Sancti  Johanius 

Apostoli  SUfltentabat '."  Oervas©— Decern  Scrip.,  col.  1293. 

"  He  died  when  I  came  fro  Hierusalem, 
And  lieth  in  graue  vnder  the  ItocU  heem^  chancer,  fo.  S5. 

^  Sold  to  Jamjs  Leuson  esqujre,  Thomas  Picto,  and  Richard  Warde,  all 
the  tyie,  shjngle,  tjmber,  stone,  glasse  and  iron,  one  marble  grave  stone,  the 
pavementes  of  the  chmrch,  qujer  and  chapel  les,  with  rode  lofUy  the  pjctures  of 
Crjst,  Mary  and  Johan,  bejng  in  the  church  and  chauncell  of  the  Austen 
Fryers,  besydes  the  towne  of  Stafford." 

SOth  Hen.  VIII.    Letters  relating  to  Sappreuion  of  Monasteries,  272. 

"  Paid  ....  for  setting  up  the  Flemish  organ  in  the  rood  Iq/t,  by  four 

days,  xxa. '  Accounts  of  Loath  Steeple.    Archseol.,  toI.  x.  p.  79. 

"  1665.  Received  for  the  Ao/y  looft  lyghtes  33f.  4rf." 

Accompts  of  S.  Helen's,  Abingdon.    Arcbnol.,  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  16. 

**  AD.  1661.  To  the  carpenter  and  others  for  taking  down  the  roode  lofte 
and  stopping  the  holes  in  the  wall  where  the  joices  stoode,  15«.  8</.  To  the 
peynter,  for  writing  the  scripture  where  the  roode  lofte  stoode  and  overthwarte 

the  same  isle,  3«.  Ady  Cbarchwardens*  Aoooonta,  S.  Helen's,  Abingdon,  Arcb.,  rol.  L 

The  rood-beam  was  sometimes  termed  the  candle-beam,  as, 
for  example, 

"  1499.    Payd  Thos.  Cuttyng  for  makyng  of  the  Vyse  unto  the  eandelbeniy 

\l.  Ss.  10(f."  CbnrcbwardenB*  Acconnts,  Walberswick,  Gardener's  Donwicb,  p.  IM. 

RooD-TOWER,  Rood-steeple.  This  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  tower  built  over  the  intersection  of  a  cruciform  church. 
The  term  rood-arch  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  arch  between 
the  nave  and  chancel,  from  its  being  immediately  over  the 
rood-loft. 

*  Those  at    Bradninch,   Collumpton,  dition  to  have  been   taken  at  sea  by  a 

and  Hartland,  retain  the  original  painting  Dartmouth  privateer,  on  the  voyage  from 

and  gilding :  at  Hartland  this  has  been  Flanders  to  Spain, 

newly  varnished,  which  has  brought  out  *  Gervase  is  here  describing  the  state 

the  colouring  with  very  good  eflfect    The  of  Canterbury  cathedral  before  the  fire  in 

examples  at  Dartmouth  and  Kenton  are  1174 :  the  "pulpitum"  was  Xhtjuhe  be- 

very  elaborate  work,  and  are  said  by  tra-  tween  the  nave  and  choir. 

3b 
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BooF,  Gamble,  Fb.  The  external  covering  on  the  top  of  a 
building ;  sometimes  of  stone^  but  usually  of  wood  overlaid  with 
slates,  tiles,  lead,  &€.  The  form  and  construction  of  the  timber- 
work  of  roo&  differs  materially  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
building  on  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  any  attempt  to  notice 
aU  the  varieties  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.  The 
main  portions  of  the  framing,  which  in  most  cases  are  placed  at 
regular  intervals,  are  each  called  a  truss,  principal,  or  pair  of 
principals  {Ferme,  Fb.,  IncavdUatura,  Armatura,  Ital.,  2)ac^^ 
ituffl,  Geb.)  :  these,  in  ornamental  open  roofs,  are  the  leading 
features,  and  in  some  ancient  roofs  are  contrived  with  an  especial 
view  to  appearance.  The  accompanying  diagrams  of  two  of 
the  simplest  kinds  of  modem  roofs  will  serve  to  explain  the 


names  of  the  most  important  timbers :  a  king-post  roof  has  one 
vertical  post  in  each  truss,  a  queen-post  roof  has  two :  A.  king^ 
post;  BB.  queen-posts,  or  side-posts ;  CCCC.  braces,  or  struts; 
DD.  tie-beams;  EEEE.  principal  rafters,  blades,  or  backs;  FF. 
ridge-pieces;  GrGGGGG.  purlins;  H.  collar;  JJJJ.  common 
rafters;  KKKK.  pole-plates;  LLLL.  wall-plates. 

Of  the  construction  of  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  ancients  very 
little  is  known,  but  it  was  probably  of  the  most  inartificial  kind, 
and,  judging  from  the  form  of  their  pediments,  the  pitch  of 
them  was  low :  some  small  buildings  still  retain  their  original 
roofs  of  marble,  as  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  and  the  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens.  The  Mausoleum  of  Theo- 
doric  at  Ravenna  has  a  domed  roof,  formed  of  a  single  block  of 
stone,  nearly  thirty-six  feet  diameter. 

Mediseval  roofs  vary  so  much  in  their  structure  on  account  of 
the  ornamental  disposition  of  the  pieces,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
establish  a  universal  nomenclature  for  them.    Many  names  of 
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beams  and  timbers  oecur  in  old  contracts^  and  are  exemplified 
throughout  the  present  work',  but  their  original  application  is 
often  imcertain.  The  hammer-beam  roofs  contain  most  of  the 
peculiarities  of  structure  that  distinguish  the  mediseval  roofs 
from  the  modem  roofs,  and  the  following  nomenclature  may  be 
adopted  in  describing  them. 

SINGLE  HAMMSR-BEAM  BOOF. 


A.  hammer-beam. 
BB.  pendant  post. 
C.  hammer-brace, 
DD.  rafter. 

E.  collar, 

F.  side  post. 

G.  coUar-brace. 
H.  upper  collar. 


DOUBLE  HAMMEB.BEAM  ROOF. 


AA.  lower  hammer-beam. 

B.  upper  hammer-beam. 

C.  pendant-post. 

D.  rafter. 

E.  collar. 

F.  upper  side-post. 

G.  lower  side-post. 
H.  coUar-brace. 

I.  upper  hammer-brace. 
K.  lower  hammer-brace. 
L.  ashler  piece. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  all  upright  pieces  may  be  called 

'  Further  information  will  be  found      to  the  technical  terms  that  occur  in  the 
under  the  separate  articles  which  belong      explanation  of  the  diagrams.  In  addition 
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potts  with  an  epithet  if  necessary.  Inclined  pieces  (if  not' 
rafters)  are  braces,  and  commonly  derive  their  epithet  from  the  ■ 
piece  under  which  they  are  placed,  or  which  they  principally 
stiffen.  Ashler  pieces  are  fixed  to  every  one  of  the  rafters  in 
most  medieval  roofs,  as  seen  in  Plates  171,  174,  fig.  1.  179,  fig. 
2.  They  are  sometimes  concealed  by  the  cornice  mouldings 
and  frieze  boards.  When  a  double  wall-plate  is  employed,  the 
two  are  distinguished  as  outer  wall-plale  and  inner  toaU-plaie. 

Saxon  roofs  were  elevated,  but  to  what  degree  we  have  no 
certain  account;  neither  is  there  satisfactory  eridence  of  their 
internal  appearance ;  the  illuminations  in  manuscripts  seem  to 
represent  them  as  often  covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  shingles. 
Norman  roofs  were  also  raised,  in  some  cases  to  a  very  steep 
pitch,  but  in  others  the  elevation  was  more  moderate,  the  ridge 
being  formed  at  about  a  right  angle :  it  does  not  appear  that  at 
this  period  the  construction  was  made  ornamental,  although, 
doubtless,  in  many  cases  the  filming  was  open  to  view :  the 
covering  was  certainly  sometimes  of  lead,  but  was  probably 
oftener  of  a  less  costly  material. 

Early  English  roofs  (Plate  171]  were  generally,  if  not  always, 
made  with  a  steep  slope,  though  not  universally  of  the  same 
PITCH ;  sometimes  the  section  of  the  roof  represented  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  and  sometimes  the  proportions  were  flatter ;  a 
few  roofs  of  this  date  still  exist,  as  on  the  nave  of  Hales  Oven 
church,  Shropshire;  this 
oripnally  had  tie>beams 
across  it,  and  under  every 
rafter  additional  pieces  of 
timber  are  fixed,  which 
are  cut  circular,  so  that 
the  general  appearance  is 
that  of  a  series  of  parallel 
ribs  forming  a  barrel  vault;  this  seems  to  have  been  a  common 

lo  thcK  tfas   reider  maj  refer  to  ^an,  fun-ingi,     kip,    kiplnni,    hitrrtU,    JKi- 

bindiig-btim,      braggtr,      camher-btam,  Tt^ftrr,  jtattpittt,  jirkin-head,  Jdpy,  knrt, 

compan-me/,   couplti,    couplt-cbue,    dor-  tmit-rqfter,  pUck,  pmeheeit,  rmimg-piea, 

^ml-trtt,     diagBH-piect,     /aMing-beam,  Imitd-rq/ttr,  ttna,  Ik. 
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mode  of  improving  the  appearance  of  roofs  in  this  st^le  before 
any  important  ornaments  were  applied  to  them ;  the  additional 
pieces  under  the  raflers  were  usually  either  quite  plain  or  only 
chamfered  on  the  edges;  a  moulded  rib  sometimes  ran  along 
the  top,  and  a  cornice  next  the  vall'plate,  both  of  which  were 
generally  small,  the  tie-beama  also  were  frequently  moulded'. 
When  first  the  approach  of  the  Deco-    ,^     ,  %-  - 

rated  style  began  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence, the  roofs,  though  still  of  the  same 
construction,  became  somewhat  more 
ornamental  (Plates  172 — 176),  a  good 
specimen   of  which   did  exist  on  the 
chancel  of  the  old  church  {now  destroy- 
ed) at  Horsley,  Gloucestershire;   this 
had  a  flower  or  other  ornament  carved 
at  the  top  of  each  of  the  circular  ribs ; 
tie-beam  were  both  moulded, 
and  the  latter  had    moulded 
circular  braces  both  above  and 
below  it,  the  lower  ones  sup- 
ported on  corbel-heads :  there 
are  also  roofs  existing  of  this 
date,  and  some  probably  ear- 
lier, in  country  churches,  the 
insides  of  which  are  formed  into 
a  series  of  flat  spaces,  or  cants; 
they  are  usually  quite  plain,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tie-beam  and  cornice,  which  are  frequently 

bcT  church,  Hunpthire.  At  Bndflelil, 
Berluliire,  l»tely  rebuUi,  the  will-pUle 
bad  moulding*  of  this  style,  the  other 
tiinben  wen  plain,  canted,  but  probiblf 
□rthe  Hune  dale.  At  Bimhun,  Norfolk,  tba 
tie-beamiatidbraeea  are  of  the  same  foriD 
u  the  doorwaji,  called  tbe  iquart-htadtd 
trrfaii,{»ett^.2i,f.  43,  aboTe,)uid  have 
the  tooth  Dtnament  rudely  executed.  At 
Llan  Tyssilio,  in  tbe  Iile  ot  Angleiej,  u 
a  rery  good  amall  Early  Engliih  root 


■  See  KiKO-FOST,  vliere  part  of  one 
of  the  tie-beama  at  old  Shoreham  church, 
Suuex,  with  the  tooth  orrumenl  on  it,i8  re- 
presented. Portions  of  roofJs  of  this  style 
are  not  Tery  uncommon,  and  though 
frequently  much  mutilated,  itill  retain 
their  original  character  sufficiently  to 
mark  their  dale,  ai  the  tie-beama  and 
braces  of  South  Moretou  church,  Beik- 
■hire.  The  oiiginat  circular  braces  re- 
muD  ab«Te  a  flat  plaster  ceiling  in  Bun-; 
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moulded,  and  the  king-post^  which  is  commonly  octagonal  with 
a  moulded  capital  and  base  :  of  a  later  period  roofs  of  this  kind 
are  extremely  common  in  some  districts,  but  they  are  generally 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  specimens  by  being  arranged 
in  seven  cants  instead  of  six^;  of  the  older  description  good 


Kuljreor. 


Later  roof. 


examples  remain  at  Chartham  church,  Kent,  and  on  the  south 
aisle  of  Merrow  church,  Surrey;  most  of  these  roofs  are  now 
ceiled,  but  probably  many  of  them  were  originally  open.  Aa 
the  Decorated  style  advanced,  the  leading  timbers  of  the  prin- 
cipals were  often  formed  into 
an  arch  by  the  addition  of 
circular  braces  under  the  tie- 
beams,  the  beams  themselves 
being  also  frequently  curved; 
the  spandrels  formed  by  these 
braces  were  very  usually  filled 
with  pierced  tracery,  and  the 
timbers  generally  were  more 
moulded  and  enriched  than 
in  the  earlier  styles;  where 
the  lines  of  mouldingswere  in- 
terrupted they  very  commonly 
terminated  in  carved  leaves  or  other  ornaments :  sometimes  the  tie- 


Ckaaed,  BwUtjr,  Omoa. 


^  When  these  roofs  have  either  tie- 
beams  or  cornices  with  mouldings  upon 
them,  the  character  of  the  mouldings  wiU 
decide  their  date ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
these,  the  number  of  cants  nuy  be  con- 


sidered as  tolerably  conclusiyey  though 
there  are  probably  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  They  are  commonly  of  the  con- 
struction tenned  teussbd  raftbr  no&p 
(which  see.) 
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beams  vere  omitted  in  took  of  high  pitchy  bat  the  principals  were 
geno^y  arched.  (FlatesITS — 176.)  The  roofs  of  domestic  haUs, 
in  the  Decorated  style,  appear  to  have  been  more  enriched  than 
those  of  churches ;  that  of  Malvern  priory  had  a  variety  of  croas- 
bracea  above  the  tie-beams  cut  into  ornamental  featherings 
(Plate  178} :  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  palace  at 
Mayfield,  Sussex,  was  supported  on  stone  arches  spanning  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  room  (about  forty  feet) ;  this  kind  of 
construction  is  also  partially  used  in  the  hall  at  The  Mote, 
Ightham,  Kent;  at  Nursted  Comt,  in  the  same  county,  the 
roof  of  the  hall,  which  was  destroyed  a  few  years  ago,  was 
mainly  supported  on  circular  wooden  pillars,  with  flowered 
capitals,  which  stood  a  short  distance  from  the  walls :  a  roof 
of  very  similar  construction  to  this  still  exists  at  Temple  Balsall, 
Wuwickshire. 


In  the  FerpeDdicolar  style  hamhbr-bbah  roofs'  were  in- 
troduccd,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  which  is  that  on 
Westminster  hall,  and,  together  with  them,  most  numerous 
varieties  of  construction  for  the  sake  of  ornament ;  these  are  far 
too  manifold  to  be  enumerated,  but  a  few  of  simple  character 
are  given  in  Plates  177 — 180;  specimens  also  exist  in  many 
churches^  and  halls,  some  of  which  are  extremely  magnificent, 
and  are  enriched  with  tracery,  featherings,  pendants,  and  carv- 


'  Sm  Hahhei-bbah,  and  Plate  179, 
fig.  2. 

'  Spanholt,  BcTki  i  S.  Mar}^i  chapel, 
Stourbridge,  neai  Cambridge,  (which  hal 
the  ball-flowet  od  tbe  beami) ;  Thurlc». 
ton,  LeiceiteiihiTe,  the  naie  and  porch ; 


BecUe;,  Oxfordihirt,  the  ehanc«l ;  CUck 
abbey,  Wiluhire,  Adderbury,  OxTord- 
■hire,  the  nave.  Some  rery  fine  eiam- 
plea  eiiit  in  the  dittrict  around  Wii- 
beach. 


'^/J.^t^ 
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iDgs  of  various  kinds,  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Man;  roofs  in 
this  style  were  nearly  or  quite  flat ;  these  when  plain  had  the 
timbers  often  exposed  to  view  and  moulded ;  in  other  cases  they 
were  ceiled  with  oak  and  formed  into  panels,  and  were  usually 
enriched  with  bosses  and  other  ornaments  of  similar  description 
to  those  of  the  higher  roofs ;  good  examples  remain  at  Ciren- 
cester church,  Gloucestershire,  and  Wymington,  Bedfordshire, 
On  halls  hammer<beam  roofs  were  principally  used,  indeed  so 
late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  but  on  churches  other  kinds  of 
construction  were  more  prevalent.  Hammer-beam  roofs,  how- 
ever, abound  on  the  churches  of  the  Norwich  diocese,  and  the 
adjacent  district. 

There   are   some   mediieval   buildings,    principally    vestries, 
^  apses,  and  porches  of  churches, 
:;"Awbich  are  entirely  roofed  with 

,L  Jjataae ;  some  of  these  are  of  Nor- 

•;■/ msD.  date,  as  the  apse  of  S. 
Nicholas's  cborch  atCaen;  others 
are  later,  as  the  south  porch  of  ^ 
Bamack  church,  Northampton- 
shire, which  is  Early  English',and 
the  tower  of  Wolvercot,  Oxford- 
shire; atWillinghamchurchjCam- 
bridgeshire,  is  a  vestry  of  Deco- 
rateddatewitharoofofthiakind;  -  —t'"' 

other  examples  exist  on  the  south  "^  "^ 

porches  of   S.  Mary's,  Netting-  ■■.•.w.t.o.™  w.h,™.!  o.. 

ham,  and  Strelley,  Nottinghamshire",  Levcrington  near  Wis- 
beacb,  and  on  a  small  building  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  of  Rushton  church,  Northamptonshire ;  these  are  all  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  most  of  them  are  vaulted  within,  but 
that  at  Willingham  is  supported  upon  ornamental  arched  ribs", 
'  Some  Edtly  Engliih  birni  eiisl,  t»me  connly,  fonnerly  h»d  >  wniiUr 
or  dill  eiiit  williin  memory,  hiving  lb>      rooC 

roofs  fr«aied  from  the  ground,  so  u  to  be  "A  pUte  of  the  interior  of  IhisUgiTen 

independenl  of  the  walli,  aa  at  Peter-  in  Ljioni'  Magna  Britannia,  uid  of 
borough,  Ely,  and  Bradford,  Willa.  LeTerington  in  the  Builder.  toL  vi  p. 

~  The  uuth  porch  at  Trovell,  in  the      SI. 
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At  Loaches,  in  Touraine,  the  whole  church  U  roofed  entirely 
with  stone,  the  apses  in  the  manner  already  described,  and 
the  body,  which  ia  a  parallelogram  without  aisles,  is  covered 
by  two  low  hollow  oct^onal  pyramids  or  spires". 

Rose  Window,  Roie,  Ro- 
lace,  Fb.  :  a  name  some- 
times given  to  a  circular 
window,  otherwise  called  a 
Catharine  wheels.  (SeeWiN- 
Dow  and  Oculus.) 

RoUCH-CAST,^rricCMl/ttrO,  .^^     tm^n 

Ital.  :  coarse   plaster-work,  ^^nwEil^tfJir' 

used  on  the  outsides  of  build- 
ings. 
"  The  bullwarii  as  aforsayd  to  be  new  roughccate  with  morter." " 

Snrraj  or  Towtr  of  Londoii,  13  H.  TIII.—Bifltr'i  App.,  TOL.  I.  p.  iIt. 

BouoH-sETTiR,  RovoH-HAsoN  :  an  old  term  for  a  mason  who 
only  built  coarse  walling,  as  distinguished  from  a  firee-masoD 
who  worked  with  mallet  and  chisel. 

"And  during  ftll  the  njd  werke  the  seid  WiU.  Honroda  shAll  nethei  aet 
no  nor  fewer  Fim  Muona,  Rogh  Setttn,  na  Lejei  thereupon." 

Caat.  Car  PaUlcriII(hl]l  Ch,  |l  W. 

" . . . .  none  artificer  norlabourerheieafterDainedttakenoniorenoTgreatter 
wages,  than  beTsafter  is  limitted  ....  that  is  to  saj  a^frae  muon,  maiater  oai- 

penter,  rmigk  maton,  brieve  lajer nor  iojner,  from  Easter  to  Hichelmaa 

everj  of  them  Yjd.  for  the  da;  without  meate  and  drink  and  with  meate  and 
drinke  iiijtf."  Tb*  book*  for  ■  Iiutin  of  pa«(,  \M»,  to.  ir. 

BouNDEL,  the  bead  or  astragal  moulding. 

RoBBLB,  RcBBLB-woRK,  RouoH-WALLiNO,  Hourdagc,  Blocage, 
Bemplage,  Fb.,  Mwaglia  di  getto,  Ital.,  iRau^eSsSJnf,  Sauces 
ettinmauer,  Geb.  :  coarse  walling  constructed  of  rough  stones, 
not  large  but  of  great  irregularity  both  in  size  and  shape,  and 
not  60  flat  bedded  as  in  rag- work ;  in  some  districts  it  is  often 

■  Drawing!    of    ucient    roofi,   with  on  opeu  l«o&,  Tnni.  of  Exeter  Dioceun 

dxcriptiona,  &c,  may  be  fonnd  in  Smith's  Sodet]':  Bury'i  EcclesissticalWoodwork, 

Specimen  of  Ancient  Cupentry,  1787;  1S47)  Brandon's  Open  Roofs,  1S19,  &c. 

Pugin's  Specimens  and   Examples    of  &c. 

Gothic  ArchiteetDie  ;    British    Critic,  '  See  quotstion  in  GEouBTaiCAL  raa- 

1841  snd  1842;  Clatton  on  Peipendi-  cert. 
eulat  rosb  io  Veste's  papers ;  Fulford 
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formed  of  flints :  in  large  buildings,  in  neighbourhoods  where 
better  materials  can  be  obtained  for  the  outer  face  of  the  walls, 
it  is  in  general  only  used  for  the  insides,  or  backing,  but  in 
other  districts  the  whole  substance  of  the  walls  is  not  unfre- 
quently  of  this  construction;  it  is  often  found  to  have  been  plas- 
tered on  both  sides,  but  sometimes  it  was  only  pointed  externally. 
"  Et  erunt  dicti  muri  de  puro  achiler  exterius,  et  de  rogh  tpall  interius,  cum 
bono  calce  bene  et  sufficienter  mixto  cemate  competenti." 

Cont.  for  Dorfaam  Dormitorj,  1401. — HiBt.  Danelm.  Scrip,  tret,  clxxxri^. 

RusTic-woRK,  Bossage,  Fr.,  Opera  rusiica,  a  bozze,  Ital., 
TCu^geSetje  Stelne,  Ger.  :  ashlar  masonry,  the  joints  of  which  are 
worked  with    grooves,  or    chan-  !  .. 

nels,  to  render  them  conspicuous ;        t--.--^  ii  ir 

sometimes  the  whole  of  the  joints  ^:  'j' — } 
are  worked  in  this  way  and  some-  i 

times  only  the  horizontal  ones;  "— ^^ 
the  grooves  are  either  moulded  or 
plain^  and  are  formed  in  several 
different  ways :  the  surface  of  the  work  is  sometimes  left,  or 
purposely  made  rough,  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  usually  made 
even.     Rustic-work  was  never  employed  in  mediseval  buildings. 

ACRISTRY,  i&rxtrii,  i^tvars>  or  <Sbacrat{tim<),  Sacristie, 
Fr.,  Sagrestia,  Ital.,  ©afrijlel,  Ger.:  a  room  attached 
to  a  church,  in  which  the  sacred  vessels,  vestments, 
and  other  valuables  connected  with  the  religious 
services  of  the  building,  were  preserved,  and  in  which  the  priest 
put  on  his  robes;  sometimes  included  within  the  main  walls 
of  the  fabric,  and  sometimes  an  adjunct.  In  England  this 
name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  common  as  vestry,  but  on 
the  continent  it  still  prevails.  (See  Vestry.) 
*•  H  S^eztT^  or  Vcstrp.  Sacrarinm.'*  Withai'tutue  DicUoiurie.  lew.  p.  soi. 
"  Sacrarium  ....  Sanctuarie.     The  sanctuarie  or  ckauncelC 

Higina,  NomencUtor,  1565.  p.  307. 
"  Sacrarium  sive  locuB  in  quo  sacra  reponuntur 
sive  in  quo  sacerdos  sacras  Testes  induit'*  Darandi  RaUoiuie. 

%  Some    modern   writers   have    em-       See  Ducange  for  the  various  significa- 
ployed   sacrarium   for  the  space  within       tions  of  the  word, 
the  altar  rails  of  the  English  church. 
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"  They  token 

Releques  sacred  the  hoi;  eke  Teasels, 
Without  abode  out  of  the  xxTdry.  "      LTdgita'i  Bok*  sf  tidj*. 
Saddle- BARS.  Id  casemeDt  or  quarry  glazing, the  small  iron  bars 
to  which  the  lead  paoels  are  tied.     The  same  term  occurs  in  the 
following  extractSj  under  the  disguise  of  mediffival  orthography. 
"Id   diTsniB   toadela  &c^  pro  fenostrU  supetioris  istoriB  novi  operit" 
"  xlj".  baR«a  et  mnaddet  rep&Tandis."         bij  Snoiit  Bsii,  la  e.  iil 

"Nineamallbarsof  iroaG&lled«ou(£«ti  to  hold  theglusin  the  wiudowes... 
»lso  61  loadleti ....  90  loudleti ....  cramp  bus  and  touiUUa  for  the  nin- 

dows."  WdliDlDdM  BoUi.    SmlUi,  Its,  l»7. 

Saddle  Roof  of  a  Tower,  {comble  en  Batiere,  Fa.,)  so  called 
when  the  roof  has  two  gablesj  as  at  Brookthorpe  or  Versain- 
vilie,  Plate  21 1,  figs.  3, 4.  (Bometimes  termed  a  Pack-taddle  roof.) 
Sanctb-bell,  Sanctus-bbll,  Saints'-bell,  Mass-bbll, 
£Bcdng.Vill,  jgauntt.Sdl.  A  small  bell  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  call  attention  to  the  more  solemn  parts  of 
the  service  of  the  mass,  as  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ordinary,  when  the 
words  "  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus, 
Deus  Sabaoth,"  are  pronounced  by 
the  priest,  and  on  the  eleration  of 
the  host  and  chalice  after  conse- 
cration :  it  is  now  usually,  if  not 
always,  a  small  hand-bell  carried  by 
an  attendant,  and  was  generally  of 
this  kind  in  England  previous  to  the 
Reformation,  made  sometimes  of 
silver ;  but  in  some  instances  a  larger 
bell  was  used,  and  was  suspended  on 
the  outside  of  the  church  iu  a  small 
turret,  made  to  receive  it,  over  the 
archway  leading  from  the  nave  into 
the  chant-el,  and  rung  by  a  rope  from 
within;  many  of  these  turrets  still  exist,  as  at  Isham,  Bothwell, 
and  Desborough,  Northamptonshire ;  Boston,  Lincolnshire ; 
Bloxham,  Brize-norton,  SwalcliSe,  and  Coombe,  Oxfordshire, 
&c. ;  a  few  still  retain  the  bell,  as  at  Long  ComptOQj  Warwickshire. 
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Nolo — "  a  little  bell  ;  a  $anee  or  lacring  bell."  ui|iiu,  NootBci.  no. 

"  Like  unto  tatkring  beUj."  Blt«  «t  Duliun.  it. 

"Lego dictis  cuituiu  . . .  -j  cunpaiumdeai^nto,  Tidelicetj  Mcnn^ 

M^."  Tan.  ioliu.  D*iwl*D.  IWl.    TMt  Ebv.  lU. 

"  Item,  ij  bellea,  one  a  Muneebtlle."      Laiun  niui^  u  SnppmL  oi  Uonui.  i7s. 

Sanctcaby,  Sanctvaire,  Fe. :  the  presbytery  or  eastern  part 
of  the  choir  of  a  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed.  (See 
pBESBTTEKT,  Choie,  and  Sacristy.) 

Saenrium — "  The  Sanciuary  or  CbaunceU."  hicid^  HoaKnei,  lor. 

Saxon  Abchitzctubb  :  the  character  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained,  neither  is 
it  decided  whether  any  specimens 
of  their  work  still  remain'.  For 
a  considerable  time  after  they  had 
estabhshed  themselves  in  this 
country,  their  buildings  were  of 
wood,  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  material  em- 
ployed  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest', although  atone  had  been 
occasionally  used  several  centuries 
earlier.  The  workmanship  of  the 
Saxons  was  undoubtedly  rude, 
and  their  buildings  are  described 
by  early  historians  as  haviag  been 
very  different  in  character,  and 
very  inferior  in  size,  to  those  j 
erected  by  the  Normans.  No  * 
timber-work  of  Saxon  date  can  l^ 
be  in  existence  at  the  present 
time,  but  it   ia   contended   by  some   antiquaries   that  several 

*  la  treMing  of  Ihii  lubject  it 
ncedim,  at  the  preienl  day,  la 
the  tbeoriei  of  the  uitiquariea  o(  the  lut 
century,  which  vere  founded   on  li 


else  than  tlicit  oon  preconceiied  ideu  of 
what  SixoD  irchitecture  aught  to  be ; 
WGOtding  to  Ihete  aulhon  luch  buildingi 
M  the  cburchei  af  Iffley  utd  BftrfreMon, 


the  chancel  of  S.  Peter'a-in-the-Eut, 
Oiford,  and  that  which  hu  b«D  called 
"the  old  CoDTcntoal  Chnich"  at  El;, 
are  all  of  dalea  anterior  to  the  Conqueal. 
'  OrdericuB  Vitalia  mentioiu  the  erec- 
tion ofa  wooden  church  near  Shrewgbnry 
by  one  of  the  rayal  Ikmily  jnat  before 
the  Conqoeet. 
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of  our  churches  exhibit  specimens  of  Saxon  masonry;  the 
truth  of  this  theory,  however,  is  not  fully  established,  nor  has 
the  subject  of  Saxon  architecture  been  yet  sufficiently  inves- 
tigated to  clear  away  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  involved. 
The  class  of  buildings  referred  to  as  being  considered  to  belong 
to  this  style  contain  some  rather  unusual  features,  and  they  re- 
quire to  be  particularly  described,  both  because  they  are  in 
themselves  remarkable,  and  because  there  is  a  probability  that 
some  of  them  may  be  Saxon :  the  execution  is  rude  and 
coarse ;.  the  walls  are  built  either  of  rag  or  rubble, 
sometimes  partly  of  herring-bone  work,  without 
buttresses*,  and  in  many  cases,  if  not  always, 
have  been  plastered  on  the  outside;  the  quoins 
are  usually  of  hewn  stones  placed  alternately  flat 
and  on  end,  a  kind  of  construction  to  which  the 
name  '^ong  and  short"  has  been  given"  (Plate 
108) ;  the  walls  are  often  ornamented  externally 
with  flat  vertical  strips  of  stone  projecting  slightly 
from  the  surface,  somewhat  resembling  pilasters,  8o«pti.,.s«w«. 
which  are  generally  of  the  same  ''long  and  short"  construction 
as  the  quoins*;  on  towers  there  are  sometimes  several  tiers  of 


*  The  absence  of  buttresses  is  no  evi- 
dence of  date ;  buildings  of  all  ages  are 
to  be  found  without  them. 

*  There  are  some  varieties  in  this  kind 
of  work,  two  of  which  are  exhibited  in 
Plate  108 :  in  some  examples  the  stones 
are  set  flush  with  the  face  of  the  wall, 
and  in  others  they  have  a  slight  projec- 
tion. This  mode  of  construction  has  not 
been  noticed  in  Normandy,  except  that 
there  is  an  approach  to  it  in  part  of  the 
west  doorway  of  the  church  of  S.  Lau- 
rent de  Condel.  It  occurs  in  the  west 
doorway  of  the  cathedral  at  Cefalu,  in 
Sicily,  a  rich  building  erected  by  the 
Normans,  given  among  the  plates  pub- 
lished in  elucidation  of  Mr.  Gaily 
Knight's  "Normans  in  Sicily:'*  it  is 
also  found  in  the  west  doorway  of  the 
church  of  S.  Etienne,  Nevers,  a  building 


which,  although  it  possesses  some  fea- 
tures not  met  with  in  the  churches  of 
this  country  or  of  Normandy,  has  others 
so  identical  with  the  style  which  we 
call  Norman,  that,  if  the  date  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  same  rules,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  of  the  twelfth  century. 
"  Long  and  short"  construction  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  buildings  of  a  much 
later  age^as  at  Copdock  church,  Suffolk, 
which  is  Perpendicular  work. 

■  There  is  a  strip  of  this  kind  up  the 
middle  of  each  face  of  the  tower  of  Somp- 
ting  church,  Sussex  (Plate  210),  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  semicircular  and 
not  flat,  and  it  is  interrupted  at  intervals 
with  projections  coarsely  carved  like 
capitals  with  smaU  leaves  on  them.  The 
string  round  the  outside  of  this  tower  is 
cut  into  a  rude  kind  of  dentils ;  and  the 
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these, divided  from  each  other  by  pliun  strings,  or  bands;  semi- 
circular arches  and  triangles,  formed  of  similar  strips  of  stone,  are 
also  used  as  ornaments;  and  plain  projecting  blocks  are  frequently 
associated  with  these 
either  as  imposts,  or  as 
bases  for  the  vertical 
strips  which  often  stand 
above  them.  The  jambs 
of  doorways  and  other 
openings  are  very  com- 
monly of  "long  and 
short"  work  ^,and  when 
imposts  are  used,  as 
theygenerally  are,  they 
arc  usually  rude,  and 
often  extremely  mas- 
sive, sometimes  consist- 
ing of  plain  blocks  and 
'  sometimes  moulded,  the 
mouldings  not  unfre- 
quently  bearing  a  resemblauce  to  Roman  work ;  round  the  arch 
there  is  very  often  a  projecting  course,  occupying  the  situation 
of  a  hood-mouldiug,  which  sometimes  stops  upon 
the  impost,  but  more  frequently  runs  down  the 
jambs  to  the  ground,  forming  a  kind  of  pilaster 
on  each  aide  of  the  opening*  (Bamack,  Plate  13); 
it  is  usually  flat,  but  it  is  sometimes  rounded  and 
occasionally  notched  on  the  edges,  as  at  Dunham 
Magna,  Norfolk ;  in  some  instances  the  impost  is 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  capital  to  each  of  these 
projections  on  the  jambs,  and  they  are  some- 
times provided  with  bases  either  formed  of  plain  blocks  or 
»rchw»y  from  (he  tower  inio  the  body  of      p.  407. 

the  church  haa  the  itnpottt  omimented  '  Sometiines  of  brick,  u  ■(  Trinitf 

with  cOBrte  earring,  ind  the  half  pillar       church,  Colcheiter. 

attached  to   each  jamb  haa  a  complete  *  At  Trinity  church,  Colchester,  theae 

capital;  these  fealurea  are  unuaual,  and      are  plaalered    and   formed   into   nnrnd 
are  repreaeated  in  the  cat!  in  the  ten,      iDDulding*. 
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rudely  moulded.     The  arches  are  generally  plain,  but  are  occa- 
sionally worked  with  rude  and  massive  mouldings,  as  the  chancel- 


arch  at  Wittering  church,  Northamptonshire;  some  arches  are 
constructed  with  bricks  (probably  all  of  them  taken  from  some 


Roman  building,  as  at  Brixworth)  or  thin  atoneSj  and  these 
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luu&Iiy  have  a  coune  of  stone*  or  bricks  laid  upon  the  top  of 
the  arch*,  as  at  Bntford  church,  Wiltshire  (Plate  13),  and  Brix- 
worth  church,  Northamptonshire  (Plate  2241 :  the  arches  are 
always  semicircular,  but  some  small 
opeoiiigs,  such  as  doors  and  windows, 
have  pointed,  or  rather  triangnlar, 
heads  formed  of  two  straight  stones 
placed  on  end  upon  the  imposts,  and 
resting  against  each  other  at  the  top^ 
(Deerhurst,  Plate  228).  The  windows 
are  not  large,  and,  when  splaved,  have  . 
often  nearlr  m  quite  as  much  ^lay 
externally  as  internally ;  in  belfries  and 
other  situations  where  they  do  not 
require  to  be  glased,  they  are  freqnently  of  two  or  more 
lights  divided  by  small  shafts,  or  pillars,  which  are  very  usually 
made  like  balcbtebs,  and  encircled  with  bands  of  rude  mould- 
ings' ;  these  generally  have  capitals,  or  imposts,  formed  of  long 
stones  reaching  entirely  through  the  wall ;  in  some  instances  the 
balusters  are  oblong  in  plan,  as  in  the  tower  of  S.  Michael's 

*  Thit  method  of  (bmung  ■Kbo,  ncfa       Uiducoc.    Norfclk ;    u>d    BtniagOxtt, 
■  nTHing  coanc  laid  ot«  Ibc  loiiswin,       SnlEilk :  and  iu  Earlj  En; luh  wnrk  at 
vu  nsplorrd  bj  the  Ronuiu.  and  U  to        BUeUuid,  Wllnbin. 
k  found  ia  the  rcnuiai  of  [htii  votki  in  '    In   the   old  purtioiu  of  S.  Alban'a 

■aiiwu  placn.  »  ■(  cb«  thcatie  at  Lille-  abbe;,  crecttd  in  the  latm  pait  of  Um 
boDac  (PLale  12),  a  loser  at  Aainn,  and  rinrnth  nDtnrr,  ■onw  of  the  tauO 
ia  the  vail*  of  Le  Man*  and  Bonr;t*.  ihafti  aic  ociieled  bj  handa  of  moold- 
aU  in  Fiance :  it  i*  also  uied  in  ihe 
clnntotj  vindon  of  the  old  oaTe 
<Sotfe  Dame  d<«  Ba»n  (EuTna)  of  the 
calhednl.  Bcaniaia. 

BOoaUj  10  be  met  with  in  votk  of  ctrt 
dale,  opeeialli  oTer  Ihe  heads  of  open- 
ingi  which  wen  not  cauptmoia,  ai  on 
the  BWth  Bde  ij  the  ehancel  of  Kii^i- 
thorpc  rhnreh,  Northanptnuhiie,  and 
fra  the  belfiy  windovi  of  the  chunh  of 
CaoABntDBc,  neuWinghaoi,  Kau,  which 


n  of  thii  btm  an  also  to  be 


•hhcrctelth.    (Flnlent.} 
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church,  Oxford,  and  in  others  two  are  placed  together,  cue  be- 
hind the  other,  in  order  to  give  better  support  to  these  long 
capitals. 


The  whole  of  these  peculiarities  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  one  building'',  and  in  some  churches,  in  which  several  of 


'  The  buildings  of  this  chuaetcr  that 
hiTB  at  pmeat  been  noticed  mn  u  fol' 
lowi.  Those  mirked  •  »™  described  by 
Mr.  Riekmuii  and  u  his  general  obaei- 
TatioD*  are  only  itrengthened  by  tLe 
additional  examples,  they  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  repeated. 

"This  list  comprise*  twenty  edifices  in 
thirteen  counties,  and  extends  rrom  WhiU 
linghun,  in  Northumberland,  noitb,  to 
Sompting,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  south, 
and  from  Barton  on  the  Uutnber,  on  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  east,  to  North 
Borcainbe,  in  the  west.  This  number 
of  chorchea,  extending  over  so  large  a 
apace  of  country,  and  bearing  a  cleat  re- 
lation of  style  to  each  other,  formsaclasi 
tnnch  too  important  and  eztetulTe  to  be 
referred  to  any  anomaly  or  accidental 
deriation ;  for  the  four  extreme  poinb 
■11  agree  in  the  peculiar  feature  of  long 

3 


and  short  stones  at  the  comers,  and  those 

stones  of  a  Taried  character,  and  all  easily 
accessible  in  their  respective  situations. 

"  From  whit  I  have  seen,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  are  many 
more  churches  which  contain  remains  of 
this  character,  but  they  are  very  diificult 
to  be  certain  about,  and  alio  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  common  quoins  and 
common  dressings,  in  coimties  where 
stone  is  not  abundant,  but  where  flint, 
rag,  and  rough  rubble  plastered  orer, 
form  the  great  extent  ofitalling."  lUck- 
man,  £th  edition.  Appendix,  p.  tl 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  quote  her* 
Mr.  Hickman's  obaerration;  "I  beg  to 
■ay  that  in  this  interesting  ioTestigatioa 
I  owe  mach  to  the  leal  and  actiTity  of 
my  friend  William  Twopeny,  Esq.,  of  tha 
Temple.  For  the  knowledge  of  leTenJ 
of  thcH  churches  I  am  indelitcd  to  bim  I 
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them  are  to  be  founds  they  are  associated  with  other  features, 
evidently  original,  which  so  clearly  belong  to  the  Norman  style 


hejint  discovered  and  examined  the  two 
extremes,  Whittingham  and  North  Bur- 
combe,  each  of  which  I  have  since  visited, 
and  found  peculiarly  valuable."  P.  xxx. 
Mr.  Hickman's  attention  was  first  called 
to  this  subject  bj  Mr.  Twopeny  in  1826. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Knotting. 
*Clapham,  tower. 
Lavendon,  tower. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Wickham,  tower. 
Cholsey,  tower. 

BUCKIN0HAM8HIRB. 

Caversfield,  tower. 
Iver. 

Larendon,  tower,  (Bloxam). 
Wing,  nave  and  chancel,  with  polyg^al 
apse,  and  crypt 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

•S.  Benet's,  tower,  Cambridge. 
S.  OUes's,  Cambridge. 

CORNWALL. 

TintageL 

DERBYSHIRE. 

•Repton,  east  end,  and  crypt. 

DURHAM. 

Monks*  Wearmouth,  tower. 
Jarrow,  walls  of  church  and  chancel,  and 
ruins  near  it :  the  tower  is  Norman. 

ESSEX. 

Boreham,  church.  [tower,  &c. 

*  Colchester,  Trinity  church,  part  of  the 
Felstead,  church. 
Great  Maplestead,  north  door. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Daglingworth  church,  except  the  tower. 
Deerhurst,  tower. 
Miserden,  church. 
Stretton,  north  doorway. 
Upleaden,  chancel^arch. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Boarhunt 

Corhampton,  church. 
Headboume  Worthy. 
Hinton  Ampner. 
Little  Somboum. 


Kilmeston,  church. 
Hchbome. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

S.  Michael's,  at  S.  Alban'a. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Woodstone,  tower,  (now  destroyed.) 

KENT. 

Dover,  the  ruined  church  in  the  Castle. 
Swanscombe,  tower. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Barrow  on  Soar. 
Tugby. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Aukborough. 

*  Barton  on  the  Humber,  S.  Peter's. 

Branston. 

Cabum. 

Clee,  tower. 

Holton  le  clay,  tower  and  chancel-arch. 

Heapham. 

Lincoln,  S.  Peter's  at  Gowf  s. 

S.  Mary  le  Wigford. 

Nettleton. 

*RopsIey,  part  of  the  west  end. 

RothwelL 

Scartho. 

Skellingthorpe. 

Skillington,  part  of  the  church. 

Springthorpe. 

Stow,  transepts. 

Swallow. 

SystoD,  tower. 

Waith,  tower. 

Winterton. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Kingsbury,  part  of  church,  (now  hid  by 
plastering). 

NORFOLK. 

Norwich,  S.  Julian's. 
Beestone  S.  Lawrence. 
Dunham  Magna,  church. 
Elmham,  ruins  of  bishop's  palace. 
Howe. 
Newton,  tower. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

•Bamack,  tower. 
•Bzigstock,  church. 
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as  to  prove  that  these  buildings  are  not  of  Saxon  date,  as  at  the 
churches  of  Daglingworth,  Gloucestershire,  and  Syston,  Lin- 
colnshire*. In  other  instances  the  lower  parts  of  buildings  con- 
sist exclusively  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  construction,  and  are 
surmounted  by  pure  Norman  work,  which  has  been  raised  upon 
it  subsequently  to  the  first  erection,  as  at  the  tower  of  Clapham 
church,  Bedfordshire,  and  Woodstone,  near  Peterborough. 
This  last  class  of  buildings  appears  to  preponderate  in  favour  of 


•Brixworth,  church. 
•Earl'B  Barton,  tower. 
Green*!  Norton,  west  end. 
PattishaU. 
Stow-nine-churchei. 
•Wittering,  chanceL 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Bolam,  tower. 
Bywell,  S.  Andrew. 

S.  Peter. 

Corbridge. 
Hexham,  crypt. 
Oyingham. 
•Whittingham,  church. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

•S.  Michael's,  Oxford,  tower. 
Northleigh,  tower,  (Bloxam). 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Barrow,  chancel*  arch. 

Church  Stretton. 

Clee. 

Stanton  Lacey,  nave  and  transept 

Stottesdon. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Craninore,  a  triangular  door-head,  with 

rude  imposts  and  jambs. 
Milboume  Port. 

SUFFOLK. 

Barham,  part  of  church. 

Claydon,  part  of  church. 

Debenham. 

Flixton. 

Gosbeck,  part  of  church. 

Hemingstone. 

IlketshaU. 

Leiston. 

SURREY. 

Albury,  church.  [church. 

•Stoke    d'Abemon,    some    portions   of 


SUSSEX. 

Bishopstone,  church. 

Bosham,  tower. 

S.  Botolph,  chancel-arch. 

Burwash. 

•Sompting,  tower. 

•Worth,  a  small  part  of  church. 

Yapton. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Wooten  Wawen,  substructure  of  tower. 

WILTSHIRE. 

•North  Burcombe,  east  end. 
•Brytford,  north  and  south  doors  (now 
stopped). 

Bremhill,  west  end. 
Somerford  Keynes,  church. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Wyre  Piddle,  chancel-arch. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Bardsey. 

•Kirkdale,  west  end  and  chancel- arch. 
Kirk  Homerton.  [^^y- 

•Laughton  en  le  Morthen,  north  door- 
Maltby.  [Needle. 

Ripon  minster,  crypt,  called  Wilfred's 
York,  church  of  S.  Mary,  Bishop-hill 

Junior. 

It  may  very  possibly  be  found,  on  a 
careful  examination,  that  some  of  the 
churches  enumerated  in  this  list  do  not 
strictly  belong  to  this  class  of  buildings, 
but  the  great  majority  certainly  do, 
though  some  of  them  appear  to  be  clear- 
ly Norman  work.  Further  research  will, 
doubtlessly,  bring  other  examples  into 
notice. 

*  Syston  is  late  Nonnan  work,  and 
Daglingworth  is  probably  the  same. 
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the  Saxon  theory,  for,  although  the  Nonnaa  additions  have  not 
been  observed  to  be  remarkably  early  in  that  style,  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  so  material  a 
change  would  have  been  made 
in  the  architecture  unless  a  con- 
siderable interval  had  elapsed 
between  the  erection  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts:  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  influence  of  a 
religious  establishment,  or  of  some 
powerful  noble  or  ecclesiastic,  . 
may  have  effected  a  material  al- 
teration in  the  style  of  build- 
ing in  particular  districts  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time ;  or  the 
work  may,  after  a  short  inter- 
ruption, have  been  carried  on  by 
other  (Norman)  builders;  these 
circumstances,  however,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
churches  in  which  the  peculiarities  under  consideration  are 
found  arc  clearly  Norman  (and  not  early  in  the  style),  do  not 
very  materially  weaken  the  probabihty  that  some  of  these 
buildings  exhibit  specimens  of  real  Saxon  work,  for  it  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
Saxon  style  would  have  lingered  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  Norman  invasion,  and  would  have  continued  to  be  employed 
(with  an  increasing  admixture  of  Norman  features)  in  buildings 
erected  by  native  workmen.  The  subject  of  Saxon  architecture 
has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated,  and  one  important  source  of 
information,  the  illuminations  of  manuscripts,  from  which  much 
additional  light  may  be  expected,  has  been  but  partially  con- 
sulted; the  attention  however  which  is  now  so  generally  di- 
rected to  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ^es  will  doubtlessly 
lead  to  further  research'. 

'  Althoufth  much  Tcry  riluabU  infer-  u  neceiur;  in  applying  the  repmcDU- 
matiou  ii  to  be  colUctcd  from  the  illn-  tion  which  the;  conUin  to  the  ioTestiga- 
minatiaiu  of  nunuKripti,  gnat  cantion      lion  of  thii  iultjeet.    Before  anj  reliance 
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Many  of  these  churches  were  probably  built  during  the  reigns 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  RuiiiB :  the  history  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln  seems  to  shew  clearly  that  the  lower  town,  in 


which  the  churches  of  this  character  are  situated,  was  formed 
on  land  drained  from  the  marshes,  after  the  Conquest,  when  half 
of  the  old  town  on  the  hill  had  been  destroyed  to  make  room 


whatCTei  can  be  placed  npoa  Oxtm,  it 
muM  he  ucertained  that  they  are  the 
work  of  Saion  artiiU ;  i(  must  alio  be 
bome  in  mind,  that  during  the  middle 
ages  there  were  certain  cODientional 
modes  of  treating  moat  lUbjectB  that  were 
repreaented  in  illuminations,  dcTJved  on- 
ginall;  from  the  Greeks,  and  that  this 
circumstance  is  likely  to  have  caused 
many  things  to  be  represented  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  corcetponding  objecti 
which  actually  existed  in  this  country  at 
that  period,  especially  buildings  and  their 
accompaniments,  fori!  is  not  very  likely 
that  the  Saion  illuminalon  would  always 
have  been  satisfied  with  pourlrsying  the 
comparattiely  plain  and  rude  stniclurea 
of  their  own  country  (even  if  Ibey  had 


been  skilful  enough  to  Tcnture  to  bold 
themselves  independent  of  the  conven- 
tional  modeli);  they  must  therefoie,  in 
case  they  deured  to  make  their  work 
more  ornamental,  either  have  resoned  t« 
inventtop,  or,  which  is  much  mote  pro- 
bable, have  inlroduced  forma  and  deco- 
rations derived  from  foreign  sources,  and 
this  they  appear,  occasionally  at  least,  to 
have  done:  another  difficulty  arises  from 
the  limited  capacity  of  the  artists ;  it  ii 
by  no  means  always  easy  to  distinguish  ft 
canopy  over  a  figure,  or  a  doorway,  from 
the  gable  end  of  a  building.  Some  good 
specimens  of  the  illuminations  found  in 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  are  engraved 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Arcbcological 
Joumal. 
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for  the  castle  and  the  cathedral.  See  ''  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Gothic  Architecture,  16mo.  Oxford,  1850,'*  p.  33. 

Scaffold,  Echafand,  Echafaudage,  Fa.,  Ponte,  Ital.,  S5u^nc, 
Ger.  :  a  temporary  erection  of  poles,  planks,  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
the  workmen  in  building  walls,  or  executing  any  work  which 
they  cannot  otherwise  reach.  A  gallery  in  a  church  was  some- 
times called  a  scaffold.     (See  Gallery.) 

''  Idem  cementarius  . .  .  inveniet  omnia  et  omnimoda  caragia  ...  ac  in- 
strumenta  . . .  cum  scaffolds,  sejntres,  et  flekes  '.** 

Cont.  for  Darbam  Donnitory,  1401.    Hist.  Donelm.  Script  Itm,  p.  elxzzrUJ. 

ScALLAOE,  ScALLENGE  :  a  proviucial  word  used  in  Hereford- 
shire for  the  detached  covered  porch  at  the  entrance  of  the 
churchyard,  commonly  called  a  lich-gate. 

ScAMiLLi :  plain  blocks  or  sub-plinths  placed  under  columns, 
statues,  &c.,  to  elevate  them :  they  differ  from  ordinary'pedestals 
in  having  no  mouldings  about  them,  and  in  being  usually  of 
smaller  size. 

Scantling,  Echantillon,  Fr.  :  in  carpentry,  the  dimensions  of 

a  piece  of  timber  in  breadth  and  thickness,  but  not  including 

length.     In  masonry,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  size  of  a  stone 

in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.     Scantling  is  also  the  name 

of  any  piece  of  timber  imder  five  inches  square. 

'^  S'  Thomas  Kytson  . . .  ghall  fynd  all  man'  of  tymber  hewyn  and  sawyn  of 

all  manner  of  SkanteUs."  HengrareeoDtracts,  p.  4S. 

ScAPUs,  ScAPE :  the  shaft  of  a  column;  also  the  apophyge 
of  the  shaft. 

ScAPPLE.      To  scapple  a  stone  is  to  reduce  it  to  a  straight 

surface  without  working  it  smooth ;  usually  done  by  chopping 

immediately  it  is  dug  in  the  quarry:    the  term  is  now  used 

exclusively  (or  nearly  so)  in  reference  to  stone,  but  was  formerly 

applied  to  timber  also,  and  must  have  signified  the  barking  of  a 

tree,  or,  more  probably,  squaring  it  with  the  axe. 
"  De  prostracione  et  scapukUione  et  cariagio  meremii  predicti  de  bosco  de 

Wildewode."     Aoeti.  of  the  Manor  of  the  Saroj :  temp.  Rich.  II.    Archcol.,  zzi?.  p.  299. 

"  Pro  scapulatione  et  waynjng  dictarum  petrarum.'* 

Hist.  Donelm.  Scrip,  trea,  p.  ccccxliiL 

'  Flekes,  hurdles,  which  are  still  called      workmen  instead  of  planks  to  form  the 
by  this  name  in  some  parts  of  the  king-      floor  of  scafiblding. 
dom :  hurdles  are  often  used  by  country 
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ScARCEMENT^  a  plain  flat  set-off  in  a  wall  or  foundation;  the 

term  is  but  little  used  at  the  present  day. 

*'  £rit  etiam  planus  murus  et  in  fundamento  spissitudinis  sive  latitudinif 
duarum  ulnarum,  cum  quatuor  bonis  et  securis  scarcementisy 

CoDt.  for  Durham  Dorm.  1S98.    Hist.  Donelm.  Scrip,  irei,  p.  elzxz. 

Scheme-arch  :  a  segmental  arch,  firom  the  Italian  arco 
scemo. 

Sconce.     (See  Squinch.) 

Scotia,  Scotie,  Nacelle,  ¥&,,  Guscio,  Caveiio,  Canaletto,  Ital., 
SRegenrinne,  Ger.  :  a  hollow  moulding :  the  old  English  name  for 
the  corresponding  moulding  in  Grothic  architecture  is  casement 
or  hollow.  In  the  classical  base,  the  scotia  with  its  upper  and 
lower  fillets  is  termed  trochilus,  the  pulley,  the  form  of  which 
it  exactly  resembles.     (Plates  22,  110.) 

ScoucHON,  Skouchon.     (See  Squinch,  and  Scutcheon.) 

Screen,  Skreen,  Grille,  Ecran,  Cldture^,  Fr.,  Tramezzo, 
Ital.,  @(^rage/  6er.  :  a  partition,  enclosure,  or  parclose  separ- 
ating a  portion  of  a  room,  or  of  a  church,  from  the  rest.  In  the 
domestic  halls  of  the  middle  ages  a  screen  was  almost  invariably 
fixed  across  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  part  off  a  small  space  which 
became  a  lobby  (with  a  gallery  above  it)  within  the  main  entrance 
doors,  the  approach  to  the  body  of  the  hall  being  by  one  or 
more  doorways  through  the  screen;  this  was  of  wood,  with 
the  lower  part,  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  formed  of  close  panel- 
ling, and  the  upper  part  of  open-work.  In  churches  screens 
were  used  in  various  situations,  to  enclose  the  choir,  to  separate 
subordinate  chapels,  to  protect  tombs,  &c. ;  that  at  the  west  end 
of  the  choir,  or  chancel,  was  often  called  the  rood-screen,  from 
the  rood  having  been  placed  over  it  previous  to  the  Reformation; 
they  were  formed  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and  were  enriched  not 
only  with  mouldings  and  carvings,  but  also  with  most  brilliant 
colouring  and  gilding.    The  screens  at  the  west  end  and  sides 

^  Cl6ture  de  choeur,  Fil,  is  limited  to  is  separated  from  the  nave  or  transepts, 

the  lateral  screens,  walls,  or  other  parti-  This  is  termed  a  jubb  when  surmounted 

tions  which  are  placed  between  the  pil-  by  a  gallery,  otherwise  eeram.  The  latter 

lars,  and  serve  to  enclose  the  choir  and  word  was  introduced  by  M.  M6rim6e  to 

presbytery.     The  term  does  not  include  senre  the  same  purpose  at  our  sersfn. 

the  western  partition,  by  which  the  choir  (See  Pbaibolos.) 
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of  the  choir  in  cathedrals  and  large  churches  were  usually  close 
throughout  their  whole  height^  as  they  also  occasionally  were  in 
other  situations^  but  in  general  the  lower  part  only^  to  the  height 
of  about  four  feet  firom  the  ground^  was  close,  and  the  remainder 
was  of  open-work.  The  oldest  piece  of  screen- work  that  has  been 
noticed  is  at  Compton  church,  Surrey ;  it  is  of  wood,  of  transi- 
tion character  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  small  octagonal  shafts  with  carved  capitals  supporting 
plain  semicircular  arches,  and  forms  the  front  of  an  upper  chapel 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  chancel.  (Plate  181.)  Of  the  Early 
English  style  the  existing  examples  are  of  stone ;  some  are  close 
walls,  more  or  less  ornamented  with  panelling,  arcades,  and 
other  decorations,  and  some  are  close  only  at  the  bottom, 
and  have  the  upper  part  formed  of  a  series  of  open  arches. 
Specimens  of  wooden  screens  of 
very  early  Decorated  date  remain  in 
Stanton  Harcourt  church,  Oxford- 
shire (Plate  181),  and  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir  of  Chester  cathe- 
dral ;  these  have  the  lower  part  of 
plain  boarding,  and  the  upper  of 
small  feathered  arches  supported  on 
circular  banded  shafts:  of  later 
Decorated  date  examples  remain  at 
Northfleet  (Plate  182),  Newing- 
ton,  and  Dartford  churches,  Kent; 
Bignor,  Sussex;  Cropredy  (Plate 
183),  and  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire; 
Sparsholt,  Berks;  Lavenham,  Suf- 
folk; Ouilden  Morden,  Cambridge-  sr».kit.B«u. 
shire;  and  several  other  places;  these  have  the  lower  part  of 
close  boarding,  and  the  other  part  open,  formed  either  with 
small  circular  shafts  or  moulded  mullions,  supporting  tracery 
under  the  cornice :  stone  screens  of  this  date  are  variously,  and 
often  very  highly,  enriched;  some  have  the  upper  part  of  open- 
work, similar  to  those  of  wood,  and  others  are  entirely  dose, 
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and  are  enriclied  with  arcades,  panels,  niches,  pinnacles,  diaper< 
ing,  and  other  decorations  characteristic  of  the  style' :  specimena 
remain  at  Lincoln  and  several  other  cathedrals  and  large 
churches^.  Perpendicular  screens  exist  in  great  variety  in  very 
many  churches,  both  of  wood  and  atone ;  some  of  them  are 
profusely  ornamented  with  panellings,  niches,  statues,  pinnacles, 
tabemacle-work,  carvings,  and  other  enrichments;  the  lower 
part  usually  consists  of  close  panels,  and  the  upper  part  of  open- 
work divided  by  mullions  supporting  tracery,  but  sometimes  the 
whole  is  close,  with  the  same  general  arrangement  of  panelling. 
(See  Plates  181-185.) 

"  And  lithen  bjfore  the  lerew  thou  atonde, 
Id  mjddya  the  hklle  opoa  the  florc. "  Bot*  of  cdHiutb.  l.  tf. 

Scroll,  Etiroulemeni,  Fr., 
CarteUa,  Ital.  :  a  name  given  ,' 
to  a  numerous  cla»  of  orna- 
ments, which  in  general  cha-  i 
racter  resemble   a  band  ar- 
ranged in  undulations  or  con-  i 
volutions.  '' 

Scutcheon,  £couc(|ait,  Sfeolontioin :  the  explanation  of  this 
term  when  signiiying  an  escutcheon  has  been  already  given. 
It  is  also  an  old  name  for  the  angles  of  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings,  such  aa  window-jambs,  &c.,  but  apparently  for  those 
only  which  are  more  obtuse  than  right  angles. 

"  Pro  fsctuis  ij  fonnpej*  cbaumeres  retouTDes  corbels  tAiiiowmi  j  »ol 

llntwntiom  pro  ij  fenestris."  niat.  Dnnaln.  scrip,  tm.  p.  cmut. 

"  And  when  the  oaid  StepiH  cometb  to  the  height  of  the  said  bay  (body  %) 
then  hit  shall  be  chauagid  and  tumjd  in  riij  panes  and  at  every  Seoaclum  a 
boutrane  fynysht  with  fioial  according  to  the  fyniak  of  the  ttii  Qwere  aod 
Body." 


'  II  ii  not  (uiul  to  Bod  the  chucel  of  without  tither  (hkAi  or  muUiom,  uid 

>  country  ptrish  cbuich  divided  from  the  tho  cornice  is  enriched  with  twll-flowen 

n»»e  by  >  time  acreen,  but  exunplea  to-  uid  tooth -onuunenti  «ltera»t«ly  i  in  the 

main  in  the  chnrcbe*  of  Broughton,  Ox-  middle  is  tn  oget-he«ded  doorwiy.    Ex- 

fordihire,  andI1keitone,Detbyihire,bolh  unplei  of  screeoi  of  thia  dtle,  with  the 

of  Deconted  date.  upper  p«tt  enlirely  open,  are  ocetuonally 

'  At  HalUvington  cliuich,  Wilta,  ii  ■  to  be  found  in  country  churcbee,  u  on 
wooden  acreen  of  Decorated  date,  the  the  north  lide  of  the  chancel  of  Sand- 
upper  part  of  which  ia  entirely  open,  hurit  churcb,  Kent. 
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EIr  Suiit  B(^.  U  E.  in. 


"  lij.  cojuee,  iiij  teouchoru  dnglera,  and  Tiij  iquftTe  anglen  to  the  Bftid  lege- 

meot  table."  Woiit  it  Eton  CoU.  A.D.  IMJ. 

That  is  to  aay,  there  are  to  be  twelve  coin*  or  comer  atones,  of 
which  eight  are  to  be  right  angled  and  four  obtuse  angled.  As 
the  legement  table  is  the  moulding  of  the  basement,  these  obtuae 
coins  were  probably  intended  to  carry  the  moulding  round  the 
angles  of  the  octagon  turrets;  and  similarly  the  tcochon  creates 
of  the  next  example  are  crests  mitering  round  the  angles  of 
octagon  turrets. 
"In6(nicAoncrcafumitgaiB.empt'.  6a.pnip«t.  I2d." 

Sectio.v,  Coupe,  Fb.,  Seztone,  Ital.,  Suri!^; 
fttjnitt,  Ger,  :  the  representation  of  a  build- 
ing cut  asunder  vertically  so  aa  to  shew  the 
interior  ;  also  of  a  moulding  or  other  mem- 
ber in  architecture  cut  asunder  transversely 
BO  as  to  shew  its  profile. 

SEDiLE,SEDiLiA,®tat)tnS,  Gkb.  :  the  Latin 
name  for  a  seat,  which  in  modern  times  has  cc 
generally  applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  the  seats  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir  near  tbe  altar  in  churches,  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  service  by  the  priest  and  his  attendants,  the  deacon 
and  Bubdeacon,  during  certain  parts  of  the  mass :  they  were 
sometimes  moveable,  but  more  usually  in  this  country  were 
formed  of  masonry  and  recessed  ia  the  wall  like  niches'.     Very 


'  Some  indent  aedilit  consist  of  pl«m 
Iwncba  fanned  of  muses  of  muonry 
pnjectiDg  rrom  tbe  w*tl,  and  it  it  not 
improbible  (bat  lucb  may  have  once 
Misled  in  soine  of  the  cliurebei  in  which 
no  traces  of  theme  aeati  are  now  lo  be 
found.  At  Lenham  church,  Kent,  is  a 
•ingle  seal  projecting  considerably  from 
the  wall  (though  tbe  back  is  slightly 
receaaed)  with  atone  elbows  reacmbling 
an  arm-chair,  this  ia  popularly  called 
(he  conressioiial  ]  a(  Beckley  church, 
Oifordahire,  i>  alio  a  single  itane  seat 
Willi  one  elbow. 


e  to  be  pretty 
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numeroua  examples  remain  in  our  churcheB,  a  few  of  which 
are  of  aa  early  date  as  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  the  majority  are  later,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  Per- 
pendicular style :  in  general  they  contain  three  separate  seats 


^t^iMi^m^ 


but  occasionally  two  or  only  one,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances 
four,  aa  at  Rothwell  church,  Northamptonshire,  and  Furness 
abbey :  or  five,  aa  at  Southwell  minster"*  and  Great  Yarmouth; 
sometimes  a  single  aeat,  under  one  arch,  or  formed  in  the  sill 
of  a  window,  ia  found,  long  enough  for  two  or  three  persons  (as 
at  Cogenhoe,  Northamptonshire,  see  next  page) ;  they  are  very 
commonly  placed  at  different  levels,  the  eastern  seat  being  a  step 
the  highest  and  the  western  the  lowest,  as  at  Wymington,  Bed* 
fordshire;  but  sometimes,  when  three  are  used,  the  two  western 

Al  Scdgebiook  in  Liacolnshintben      ipectlng    them,  iet    Arclucologia,   vol. 
ire  lix :  far  a  long  Hat  of  exunplci  of      k.  and  xi. 
Mdilii,   aod  a  curioui  conlroversy  re- 
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•eats  are  oo  the  same  level,  a  step  below  the  other,  and  some- 
times the  two  eastern  are 
level  and  the  western  a  step 
below  them;  the  decorations 
used  about  them  are  various, 
and  in  enriched  buildings 
they  are  occasionally  highly 
ornamented,  and  sometimes 
surmounted  with  taber- 
nacle-work, pinnacles,  &c. : 
a  few  good  examples,  of 
simple  character,  are  given 
in  Plates  187—192.  The 
piscina  is  very  often  con- 
tuned  under  an  arch  which 
forms  a  continuation  of  the 
series  of  arches  over  the 
sedilia,  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  under  one  group,  as  »— *•«•-"* e> 

in  Plates  188;  189,fig.l;  190,fig.2;  192,  fig.  1.  The  remain- 
ing figures  in  the  above  plates  exemplify  the  contrary  practice 
of  making  the  piscina  independent  of  the  sedilia. 

See,  a  seat :  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  particularly  to  the 
seat  of  dignity,  or  dais,  in  a  domestic  hall,  &c. 
"  He  Bjttjng  fyistfl  iu  lus  tM  rojull, 
And  hu  loides  eueryche  in  hU  n«, 
Ljke  as  tbey  were  of  hje  or  love  degree."    L;dgiu'i  Bakt  or  Tny*. 

Sbblino.     (See  Ceilino  and  Wainscot.) 

"  Sylinge  super  le  draMour  wyndow."  Duhun  Honxboid  Back.  m. 

Sbll,  see  Cbll.  Ip  addition  to  the  significations  of  this  word 
before  mentioned,  it  is  also  applied  to  a  small  retired  habitation 
for  an  anchorite  or  other  religious  r«clnse. 

SiPULCHRB,   a  representation   of   the   entombment   of  our 

Saviour,  set  up  in  the  Roman  CathoUc  church  at  Easter  on 

the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  near  the  altar" :  in  this  country 

*  The  imall   vaulted   receu  on   tLc      lege  chapel,  Oxford,  in  *lueb  tile  tomb 

Dortb  tide  of  the  alUi  of  Hagdtlene  ccl-      of  the  fi) 
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previouB  to  the  Reformation,  it  wm  most  commonly  a  vooden 
erection,  and  placed 
within  a  recess  in  the 
-wall  or  upon  a  tomb, 
but  several  churches 
still  contain  permanent  I 
atone  structures  that 
were  built  for  that  pur- 
pose, some  of  which  are 
very  elaborate,  and  are 
ornamented  with  a  va- 
riety of  decorations*,  as 
at  Navenby  and  Heck- 
ington,     Lincolnshire ; 

and  Hawton,  Nottinghamabire,  all  of  which  are  beautiful  spea- 
mens  of  the  Decorated  style ;  sepulchres  of  this  kind  also  re- 
tnfun  in  the  churches  at  Northwold**,  Norfolk;  Holcomhe  Bur* 
nell,  Southpool,  and  Woodleigh,  Devonshire;  and  several  others. 
At  BamptoD,  Oxfordshire,  is  a  singular  example  (represented  in 
the  following  page]  of  a  kind  of  double  sepulchre,  one  over  the 
other,  probably  one  waa  used  for  the  tomb,  the  upper  one  for  the 
figure  ofChrist  in  the  act  of  resurrection.  The  crucifix  was  placed 
in  the  sepulchre  with  great  solemnity  on  Good  Friday,  and  con< 
tinually  watched  firom  that  time  till  Eaater-day,  when  it  was 
taken  out  and  replaced  upon  the  altar  with  especial  ceremony'. 


oHginBlly  built  for  the  HdIj  Srpulchn, 
u  ippem  trom  ui  invmlOT;  of  the  fut- 
niliirc  bdonging  to  thi>  cbipel,  Utcl; 
lecoiertd  Knd  printed  for  prirate  cirau- 
lalion  b]i  the  Kev.  John  ilouK  Blouun, 
fellow  onhr  college. 

*  The  lower  put  generally  contaiui 
repnunlatioD)  of  alecpiug  toldien,  in- 
tCDdrd  for  the  Romui  guard. 

•  Thii  and  theeiainpleat  Heckington 
kre  engraTed  in  the   "  Vetuita  Uouu- 


t  For  the 
ID  the  cathedra]  at  Roai 
"Sepulchh  Ofltcinm." 


uaad  on  thii  occadon 


roll  of  the  priory  of  ColdriDgham  for  th* 
year  137D,  ia  an  item  of  expenditilTC, 
"  In  empcione  uniua  ynugiaia  pro  Jb- 
nrrecriDhi,-"  which  imdoablsdly  WM  tar 
the  lepulchre. 

By  Cromwell'a  injunction,  anno  ItU, 
"  The  clergy  were  not  to  auBer  any  ean- 
dlca  or  tapera  to  be  Mt  before  any  image, 
but  only  the  light  by  the  rood-loft,  the 
light  before  the  aacramenl  of  the  altar, 
and  the  light  about  the  MpnlchM ;  thcM 
wen  aUowed  to  Btand  tor  tbm  omament- 
ing  the  church,  anil  the  aotemnily  nf 
divine  aerrice." — CoUiex'a  Chnnth  Hit- 
tory,  ToL  iL  p.  ISO ;  t««  alao  p.  19T. 
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"  Lego  duo  tapeU  rubea  diets  ecclesiee  mete  pro  repancione  Mpulcri  in  die 
parateutt."  T«l.  Jobu.  de  L«dM,  latS.    Tal.  Bbor..  ]««' 

"  Lego  itpukro  in  ecclesu  de  Blith  j  zonun  cum  ugento  hunesatun." 

Tnt.  ApMlla  4<  Humod,  im.    Ibid.  III. 

"  I  will  that  there  be  made  apUTne  tomb  of  marble  of  a  compeleot  height 
to  the  intent  that  jt  maj  ber 
the  bleawd  body  of  our  Lord 
and  tht  Sepvllar,  at  the  time 
of  Eatre,  to  Btand  upon  the 
nme,  with  myne  aniu  and  a 
conrenient  Seriptur  to  be  sett 
about  the  fame  tombe." 

will  ofTlin.  Windnr,  £»].  ol 

BuanU.  HlddleMi.    1<7«. 

LjHHii'  DiTgniiiln,  p.  <1C,  ud 

M\iiie*a.f.U7. 

"  Item,  That  Maiater 
CanTDge  hath  deliver'd  thia 
4th  daj  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1470,  to  Maister 
Nicholu  Petten,  vicu  of  St 
Mary  Redclifie;  Moses  Coa- 
terin,  Philip  Barthelmew, 
procuratora  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
cUffe/afoTesaid :  anewMjiuA 
cArc  well  giit  with  golde,  and 
a  dver  thereto. 

"  Item,  An  image  of  Ood 
Almighty  riaing  out  of  the 
same  teptdchre,  with  all  the 
ordinance  that 'longeth  there- 
to, (that  ii  to  say)  a  lathe 
made  of  timber  and  the  iron- 
work thereto. 

"  Item,  Thereto  'longeth 
Hearen,  made  of  timber  and 
■tain'd  clothes. 

"  Item,  Hell  made  of  timber, 
and  iron-work  thereto,  with 
Divel*  to  the  number  of  13. 

"  Item,  4  Knights  armed,  keeping  the  aepulchre,  with  their  weapons  in  their 
handi  1  that  ia  to  say,  2  axes  and  2  spears,  with  2  pares. 

"  Item,  4  payr  of  Angels'  wings  for  4  Angela,  made  of  timber  and  well 
punt«d. 
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"  Item,  The  Fadie,  the  Crowne  and  Yisage,  the  ball  with  a  Cross  upon  it, 
well  gilt  with  fine  gould. 
^  Item,  The  Holy  Qhosht  coming  out  of  Heayen  into  the  sepulehrt, 
*'  Item,  Longeth  to  the  4  Angeb  4  Cheyelen/*    Britton'i  RedeUffe  chnreh,  p.  v. 

^^  Item,  whether  they  had  upon  Good  Friday  last  past  the  iepttlchra  with 
their  lights,  having  the  Sacrament  therein.'* 

Articles  of  ViiiUiion.  by  Abp.  Cnomer,  2  Ed  VI.    Sparrow't  CoUMtioo,  p.  29. 

A.D.  1558.    ''  Payde  for  making  the  Sepulturt,  lOs,'' 

"  For  peynting  the  same  aeptUture,  3s" 

"  For  stones,  and  other  charges  about  it,  4s.  6(/." 

^  To  the  sexton  for  meat  and  drink,  and  watching  the  tepuiturty  according 

to  custom,  22<i.**  Aecompti  of  8.  Helen's,  Abingdon.    Arcbaol.,  rol.  i.  p.  10. 

^Within  the  Abbye  Church  of  Durham,  uppon  Good  Friday,  there  wat 
marvelous  solemne  service,  in  the  which  service  time,  after  the  Passion  wat 
sung,  two  of  the  eldest  monkes  did  take  a  goodly  large  crucifix  all  of  gold, 
of  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  nailed  uppon  the  crosse  ....  The  seruice 
bcinge  ended,  the  two  monkes  did  carrye  it  to  the  Sepulchre  with  great  rever- 
ence, (which  Sepulchre  was  sett  upp  in  the  mominge  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Quire,  nigh  to  the  High  Altar,  before  the  service  time)  and  there  lay  it  within 
the  said  Sepulchre^  with  great  devotion."  Rites  of  Dariuun,  pp.  9,  lo. 

A  J).  1546.  **  P*  to  John  Carver  for  a  Day  and  di'  mendyng  of  Seynt  Pul- 
cure  House  and  for  helping  of  ye  Angells  Wyngys,  &c. .  .  ." 

Churchwardens*  Aoooonts,  S.  If  iehael  Spurrier.    Nichols*  lUustntions,  p.  810. 

Set-op p,  Opp-set,  Redent  en  talus,  Fr.  :  the  part  of  a  wall, 
&c.,  which  is  exposed  upwards  when  the 
portion  above  it  is  reduced  in  thickness. 
Set-offs  are  not  unfrequently  covered,  and 
in  great  measure  concealed,  by  cornices  or  i 
projecting  mouldings,  but  are  more  usually 
plain ;  in  the  latter  case,  in  classical  archi- 
tecture, they  are  generally  nearly  or  quite 
flat  on  the  top,  but  in  Gk)thic  architecture 
are  sloped,  and  in  most  instances  have  a 
projecting  drip  or  throating  on  the  lower 
edge  to  prevent  the  wet  from  running  down 
the  walls;  this  is  especially  observable  in 
the  set-offs  of  buttresses.     (See  Scarcement.) 

Settlement,  Affaissement,  Tassemeni,  Fr.  :  in  a  building, 
the  distortion  or  disruption  of  its  parts,  produced  by  the  un- 
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equal  compression  of  the  foundation  under  its  weighty  or  else 
by  slirinking  of  the  mortar  joining  new  work  to  old,  or 
similar  causes. 

Severans,  <Scbetonne-tabU :  an  old  term  not  now  in  use,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  doubtful,  but  it  appears  to  have  signified 

some  kind  of  water-table  or  cornice. 

"  And  also  forsaide  Richarde  sail  make  tablyng  of  the  endes  of  the  forsaide 
Kirke  of  a  Katrik  with  teueranne  tabill"      cont.  for  Catterick  Ch.,  (Uis).  p.  lo. 

**  Pro  factura  xxiiij  uhiarum  de  teveranSf  predum  \iln»  ^'^  xij<.** 

Hist.  Dunelm.  Scrip,  tret,  p.  ccexztj. 

"  Md  comenawntyd  and  agreed  with  Wylhn  Est  for  vii^  and  iii"  footes  off 
ereue  table  and  severaW  tahle  att  iiij'.  the  foote,  hytt  to  be  made  off  the  stone 

off  taynton,**  &C.  Expences  ofthe  foondAtion  of  C.C.C.  Oxf.  1617.  ap.  Hearne,  01astonbai7,  287. 
Subgnmda.  "  La  ieveronde^  ou  seuronde,  Theeauesof  the  house.**Higina,  Nom.  205- 
<*  Sey veniS.**       Darh.  Household  Bk.,  178. 

Severby,  ©iberjn :  a  bay,  or  compartment,  of  a  vaulted  ceil- 
ing. Oervase  (Canterbury)  uses  ciborium  in  this  sense.  Cibo- 
.  EiuM  is  properly  the  canopy  over  a  high  altar,  supported  by 
four  pillars  and  vaulted  in  one  compartment.  Thus  each  com- 
partment of  a  vaulted  isle  resembles  a  ciborium,  "  Duo  quoque 
ciboria  hinc  et  inde  ante  hiemem  facta  simt,^^  &c.  Severey 
appears  therefore  to  be  a  corruption  or  derivative  of  ciborium, 
Ducange  informs  us  that  in  Auvergne  dbory  is  used  for  a  vaiilted 
tomb.      (Willis'  Arch.  Hist,  of  Canterbury,  p.  49.) 

'^  Memorandum  de  It  severee  duarum  fenestrarum  unius  ex  opposite  alterius 
inter  duas  columpnas  continet  apud  ecclesiam  Radcljff  22  pedes,  et  in  longi- 

iudine  16  pedes/*  win.  Worceater.  p.  244. 

'^  Ab  illo  hostio  usque  ad  iHas.  ki  eyveryt  in  quibus  manutergia  dependent, 
fjEtctum  est  sumptibus  domini  Johannis  Elys  Norwicensis  episcopi  et  aliorum 

amicorum.**  Ex  Reg*,  l*.  Norwie.  f.  266. 

'^  pro  factura  et  le  wowtyng  iij  C}(fre9  claustri  .  .  .  .** 

PlUoeera'  Roll,  Norwich,  A.D.  1420. 

"  John  Hylmer  and  William  Vertue  . . .  shall  vawlte  or  doo  to  bee  yawlted 
with  free  stone  the  roof  of  the  quere  of  the  College  Roiall  of  our  Lady  and 
Saint  George  within  the  Castell  of  Wyndsore,  according  to  the  roof  of  the 
body  of  the  said  College  ther,  which  roof  conteyneth  vij  t€U/ereyt^^ 

Cont.. for  Taalting  the  Choir  of  S.  George's  ChApel,  Windsor,  21  H.  VII.  Rel.  Ant.,  rol.  it  p.  115. 

Shapt,  Fui,  Tronc,  Fr.,  Fusto,  Ital.,  Scl^Jft,  ©tamm  ber 
@aule,  Ger.  :  the  body  of  a  column  or  pillar ;  the  part  between 
the  capital  and  base.     (Plate  56.)     In  middle-age  architecture 
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the  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  small  columns  which 
are  clustered  round  pillars^  or  used  in  the  jambs  v 
of  doors  and  windows^  in  arcades  and  various  ^^ 
other  situations;  they  are  sometimes  cut  on 
the  same  stones  as  the  main  body  of  the  work 
to  which  they  are  attached^  and  sometimes  of 
separate  pieces ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  very 
commonly  of  a  diiSerent  material  from  the  rest 
of  the  work,  and  are  not  unfirequently  polished :  "  t.,ofc.'^cktrt«. 
this  mode  of  construction  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  Norman  style.  In  Early  Norman  work 
they  are  circular,  but  later  in  the  style  they  are  occasionally 
octagonal,  and  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  zig-zags,  spiral 
mouldings,  &;c.  In  the  Early  English  style  they  are  almost 
always  circular,  generally  in  separate  stones  firom  the  other 
work  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  very  often  banded;  in 
some  instances  they  have  a  narrow  fillet  running  up  them.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  Decorated  style  they  are  commonly  not 
set  separate,  and  are  frequently  so  small  as  to  be  no  more  than 
vertical  mouldings  with  capitals  and  bases;  they  are  usually 
round,  and  filleted,  but  are  sometimes  of  other  forms.  In  the 
Perpendicular  style  they  are  cut  on  the  same  stones  with  the 
rest  of  the  work;  they  are  most  generally  round,  and  are  some- 
times filleted ;  in  some  cases  they  are  polygonal,  with  each  side 
slightly  hollowed.  The  part  of  a  chinmey-stack  between  the 
base  and  cornice  is  called  the  shaft '.     (See  Chimney.) 

Shanks,  Legs,  Femora^  Vitruy.,  Cuisses,  Fa.,  @(^en(e(S, Gee.: 
names  sometimes  applied  to  the  plain  spaces  between  the  chan- 
nels of  the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  frieze. 

Shingle,  <|&]^inl»le,  Bardeau,  Fa.,  Jpicella,  Scandole,  Ital., 
®(l^inbel,  Oer.  :  a  wooden  tile,  used  for  covering  roofs,  spires, 
&;c.,  made  of  cleft  oak.  Shingles  were  formerly  very  exten- 
sively employed  in  some  districts,  but  their  use  has,  for  the  most 

'  ShafU  wtK  termed  boutblls  and  shaft,  employed  to  sustain  a  font,  piscina, 
VEROBS  in  medieval  English,  and  finial,  is  tenned  a  pedieuU  or  stalk  hj 
PERCHES  in  French.    Also  any  small      French  writen. 

8i 
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partj  been  superseded  by  more  durable  kinds  of  covering ;  they 
are  however  still  to  be  found  on  some  church  roofs,  and  on  many 
timber  spires,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  Essex. 

Scandulic.  "Oke  laths,  aUtes,  or  ihindk*  of  wood  BerTing  in  steede  of 
tyles  to  coTcr  houseB."  Lamina.  "  A  thindU  or  sUte ;  a  thin  plankc  or 
boord  Bawne."  Hljlin,  Nomend.  Jll. 

"Aula  Domini  Regis  indiget  cooperturft  tcindiUaniin." 

Sarrajof  tba  Uuoc,  fee.  of  ClmndoD.  I3T3.    ArekKol.,  tsL  kit,  p.  Hi. 

"Item  in  defectibiu  auIeb  domiui  regis  in  coopertun  thynffla." 


Shouldekino-fiece,  in  carpentry.     (See  Bragqer.) 
SaRiNE,  Ecrin,  Chdtae,  Fb.,  Scrigtv),  Ital.,  SReliquienfeiftdjen, 
Ger.  ;  a  PERBTER  or  repository  for 
relics,  whether  fixed,  such  as  a  tomb, 
or  moveable ;  the  term  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  the  tomb  of  a  per- 
sou   not  canonized.     Shrines  were 
often  made  of  the  most  splendid  and 
costly  materials,  and  enriched  with 
jewelry  in  profusion,  as  that  of  S. 
Taurin,  at  Evreux,  in  Normandy; 
those    which    were   moveable   were 
on  certain  occasions  carried  in  religious  processions ;   others 
were  substantial  erections,  generally  the  tombs  of  saints,  as 
'that  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  those 


•  The  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  (the 
M*gi  oho  came  from  Ihe  Bui)  in  Co- 
logne csthedrBl,  is  one  of  (he  moit  cele- 
hraled,  and,  perhapB,  the  mostfiumptuoua 
that  ever  was  erected.  The  value  of  the 
Jewell  with  wliich  it  i>  omunenled  ii 
estimated  at  £340,000.  There  are  alio 
very  magnificent  ahrineiat  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelU,  and  in  many  other  foreign  cathe- 
drals. A  very  fine  one  is  also  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  Medieval  Antiquities 
■t  Rouen.  Frequent  mention  is  made 
by  ancient  writers  of  very  costly  shrines 
of  this  description,  made  of  gold  or  lilrer, 


and  enriched  with  precious  atones  ;  that 
of  King  Oswald  at  Bamborough,  in  the 
seventh  renlury,  was  tlius  ornamenled  by 
King  Ofia : 

"Poilea  Res  felix  amaverat  Ofii  se- 
pulchrum 

Argenio,  gemmis,  sum  mulloque  de- 

Ut  decus  et  apecimeD  tumba  per  secla 

manent,"  &c.     Alcuin,  ver.  389. 

For  further  infonnalion  on  tiie  subject 

of  sbrinea,  see  Archttologia,  vol.  i.  p.  26; 

iv.  p.  £7  ;  z.  p.  4fi9. 
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of  Becket  at  Canterbury,  and  of  S.  Cuthbert,  formerly  in  Dur- 
ham cathedral,  &e. ;  these  were  not  unfrequently  rebuilt  (with 
additional  splendour)  subsequently  to  their  first  erection :  as  that 
of  S.  Frideswide,  Oxford.  Modem  writers  often  erroneously 
apply  the  word  shrine  to  the  chapel  or  church  in  which  the  real 
shrine  is  deposited. 

''  )>e  bisshop  he  bishout,  8.  Cuthberte^s  bones  to  see, 
)»e  bisshop  opned  )>e  schryne,  the  bones  )>ei  yp  raised.^*       Ungtoft,  p.  79. 

** made  her  subtel  werkmen  make  a  shrine 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

And  put  ful  the  shrine  of  spicery 

And  lette  the  corse  enbaume,  and  forth  she  fette 

This  deed  corse,  and  in  the  shrine  it  shett.**  chaaoer,  fo.  soo. 

"  Next  to  theise  Nine  Altars  was  the  goodly  Monument  of  Saint  Cuthbert, 
adjoyninge  to  the  Quire  and  the  High  Altar  on  the  west  end  ....  In  the 
midst  wherof  his  sacred  shrine  was  exalted  with  most  curious  workmanshipp 
of  fine  and  costly  marble,  all  limned  and  g^ilted  with  gold  ;  hauinge  foure 
seates  or  places,  conuenient  under  the  shrine,  for  the  pilgrims  or  lame  men, 
sittinge  on  theire  knees  to  leane  and  rest  on,  in  time  of  theire  devout  offe  r- 
inges  and  fervent  prayers  to  God  and  Holy  St  Cuthbert,  for  his  miraculous 
reliefs  and  succour ;  which  beinge  never  wantinge,  made  the  shrine  to  bee  so 
richly  invested  that  it  was  esteemed  to  bee  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  monu- 
ments in  all  England,  so  great  were  the  offerings  and  jeweles  that  were 
bestowed  uppon  it ;  and  no  lesse  the  miracles  that  were  done  by  it  even  in  theise 

latter  days.**  Antient  RltM  of  DnrhAm,  p.  S. 

''Item  S.  parvum  Shryne  cum  reliquiis  Jeronymi,  Nicholai  Fabiani  et 
Sebastiani.**  Inrentoiy  of  AU  Souls,  Ozf.,  zt.  eent.    Oatch,  CoU.  U.  p.  261. 

Shoar^  Elate ^  Eiaiement,  ButtiCy  Fr.  :  a  sloping  piece  of  tim- 
ber acting  as  a  temporary  buttress  to  support  a  structure  that 
threatens  ruin^  or  that  needs  such  help  during  repairs  or 
alterations. 

^  Tibicines... iSAoi^^  props,  staies,  undersettings."  ''Anterides...iS'Aore;iot<f 

or  props."  Higini,  pp.  206,  ni 

Shrouds.     (See  Crouds.) 

Side-posts  in  a  roof-truss^  are  posts  placed  in  pairs  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  middle.  When  there  is  only  one  pair^ 
or  no  KiNo-PosT^  the  side  posts  are  termed  quebn-posts.  (See 
Roof.) 
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Sill,   Cill,  Salt,  SojiU,   SbuU,   Seuil,  Fk.,   lAmitare,  Ita.l., 
genjlerbriiftung,  ©c^iwlU,  Ger.:   the  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
or  atone  forming  the  hottom  of  a  window,  doorway,  or  other 
■imilar  opening ;  also  the  hori- 
contal  piece  of  timber,  or  plate, 
at   the    bottom   of  a  wooden 
partition.     In  domestic  archi- 
tecture the  aill  of  a  window 
has  usually  a  recess  left  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  with  a 
seat  on  each  side  of  it ;  this  is 
called  in  French,  allige.     (See  Leaning-place.) 
" Pro fftctun  . .. .]  tU  ikowiuioin pro  \i  fenestru." 

UllL  Dimalin.  Scrip.  tTH,  p.  MC»>. 

"  The  toUt  of  the  windows."  corn,  tot  Pothsmi^uT  ch.,  p.  n. 

"  There  ji  wrought  sll  the  aoyle*  and  jawmea  of  twoo  greste  wTudowes." 

B«p«Hlnu  In  Iha  Tomi,  t.  Baa.  VIU.    Bijlnr,  App.,  toI.  1. 

"  HTpothjnuD,  limeii,...The  ffrouadi^   or  foote  poste  of  a  door,  the 

threshold."  Hl^u,  Uonunc.,  p.  lis. 

SiHA.     (See  Ctha.) 
'   Skew,  Skew-table,  £tui»r,  &tbii:  the  term  skew  is  still  used 
in  the  north  for  a  stone  built  into  the  ^ 

bottom  of  a  gable  or  other  similar 
situation  to  support  the  coping  above 
(a)  ;  it  appears  formerly  to  have  been  .  '        /_I^!3^, 

applied   to    the   stones   forming  the  -*^     /-■r-r      s^ 

slopes  of  the  set-offs  of  buttresses  and 
other  projections.  Skew-table  was 
probably  the  course  of  stone  wea- 
thered, or  sloped,  on  the  top,  placed 
as  a  coping  to  the  wall.  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  applied  to  the  sloping  tabling  commonly 
used  in  mediaeval  architecture  over  the  gable-ends  of  roofs 
where  they  abut  against  higher  buildings,  of  which  exam- 
ples are  to  be  seen  on  the  towers  of  many  churches  which  have 
had  the  main  roofe  lowered.  (No.  1.)  Or  it  may  be  a  raking 
coping  formed  of  solid  blocks,  with  horizontal  joints,  and  built 
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into  the  walling ;  a  mode  of  construction  which  is  common  in 
the  churches  of  Normandy.     (No.  2.) 


Vo.  I. 


Ko.   2 


*'  A  bottres  made  w^  harde  asheler  of  Kent  1  foot,  and  in  Cane  asheler  a 
skew  Tj  foot the  compas  of  the  same  walle  w^  Cane  a  skew.^^ 

Bepanclons  in  the  Tower,  t.  Hen.  VIII.    Bayley,  App.,  toI.  i. 

*^  XX  pedibus  in  longitudine  de  quibusdam  lapidibus  qui  vocantur  scuwes  et 

ponuntur  in  opere  in  tectO.^'      Borear'a  aoooonts  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  A.D.  1S78. 

"  22  pieces  of  Caen  stone  wrought  for  sctUabUs  (t.  e,  skew  tables)  for  the 

new  aliura."  S.  Stephen's  chapel.    Smith,  SOT.  209. 

Skew  and  crest  :  this  phrase,  which  occurs  in  the  specifica- 
tions for  the  repairs  at  the  Tower  of  London,  (23  H.  VIII.,) 
plainly  describes  the  common  coping  of  a  wall  which  consists  of 
a  sloped  or  Bkew  surface  surmounted  by  a  roll  moulding  by  way 
of  CREST ;  sometimes  there  are  two  skews,  separated  by  a  set-off. 
(See  the  parapets  in  plate  139.) 

''The  compass  of  the   same  walle  with   Cane  (Caen  stone)  a  skew  and 

erestyd more  in  skew  and  crests  to  the  same  spacjs  on  the  west 

side at  the  Juell  hows  door  iij  spacys  covered  with  skew  and 

crest.*  Baylej'i  Tower  of  London. 

Sleeper,  Dormant,  Sole,  Fr.  :  a  piece  of  timber,  or  plate,  laid 
under  the  ground-floor  of  a  building,  on  which  the  joists  rest. 
The  walls  which  support  these  timbers  are  called  sleeper-walls. 
Dormants  occur  in  English  documents.     (See  Dormant-tree.) 

*'  All  the  som^s  (somers)  or  dormants  and  rests  pleyn  posts ;  the  rofes  to  be 

sper  batens."  [  Contract  so  H.  Vn.    Oi«e'i  Thingoe,  p.  140. 

Socle,  Zocle  :  a  plain  block  or  plinth  forming  a  low  pedestal 
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to  a  statue^  column^  &c. ;  also  a  plaiii  face^  or  plinth^  at  the 
lower  part  of  a  wall;  the  term  is  used  only  in  reference  to 
classical  architecture. 

SoPFiT,  Dottelle,  Plafond,  Soffite,  Fr.,  Soffiita,  Ital.:  a  ceiling ; 
the  word  is  seldom  used  except  in  reference  to  the  subordinate 
parts  and  members  of  buildings^  such  as  staircases^  entablatures, 
archways,  cornices,  &c.,  the  under  sides  of  which  are  called  the 
soffits 

Solar,  Sboltx,  Sbolm,  Sbolltx,  Galetas,  Fr.,  Solaio,  Ital., 
@oIIer,  Ger.  :  a  loft,  garret,  or  upper  chamber.  Solarium  was 
used  by  the  ancients  in  the  same  sense.  (See  Chamey,  PL  171.) 

The  term  is  also  occasionally  applied  to  the  rood-loft  in  a 

church,  as  in  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  John  Spicer  in 

Burford  church,  Oxfordshire,  (1437".) 

*'  Notaudum  autem  quod  invenit  magnam  aulam  cum  camera,  tres  soldas 
ante  hostium  aulae, . . .  unum  solarium  et  unam  cellar.*' 

Dimissio  nniiifl  mag.  dom.  in  Ball.  Danelm.  per  Priorem  de  Finchall,  1284,  p.  1S4. 

^'Le  dlt  William  ferra  . . .  deux  estables  . . .  oue  soUres  desus." 

Cont.  for  Shops  in  Sonthwaric,  47  Ed.  III.    Arehseol.,  toI.  xxiii.  p.  806. 

''Gontignatio...The  raftering  or  rearing  of  an  house  in  solUrs  or  stories." 

Higins,  Nom.,  p.  211. 

"Solere  or  lofte,  solarium^  hectheea,  menianum,  Qarytte,  hej  (high)  solere, 
ipeculay  peri^amum.''  Prompt.  Parr.  "  Sollar,  a  chambre,  solur.  Soller,  a  lofte, 
gamier,^*  Pai«g.  In  the  Golden  Legend  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Qhost  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  *^  in  the  %dytr^  where  the  souper  of  Jhesu  Cryst  and 
his  Appostles  was  made."  In  Caxton's  Book  for  Travellers,  where  travellers 
reach  their  inn,  the  hostess  bids,  '^  Jenette  Ijghte  the  candell,  and  lede  them 
ther  aboue  in  the  soUre  to  fore.'^  '*  Mj  house  hath  iv.  loftis  or  solars.  Mdea 
mese  quadruplicem  habent  contignationem."  Horman.  In  Norfolk,  Forbj 
observes  that  the  belfry  loft  is  termed  the  solUr,  or  the  heU-soUer.  See  the 
word  solanum  in  Bp.  Kennett*s  Glossary  to  the  Parochial  Antiquities,  also 
in  Facciolati  and  Ducange. 

Sole.     (See  Sill.) 

*  This  tenn  is  occasionally  found  (erro-  Upon  my  cost  I  dede  do  wurche 


neously)  spelled  sopheat 

■   *'  I  pray  you  all  for  charite 

Hertely  that  ye  pray  for  me 

To  our  Lord  that  sytteth  on  hye 

Full  of  grace  and  of  mercye 

To  whiche  rode  soler  in  this  cburche 


W*  a  laumpe  brennying  bright 

To  worschyp  god  bot  day  and  nyght 

And  a  gabul  wyndow  dede  do  make 

In  helthe  of  soule  and  for  Crist  sake 

Now  Ihu  that  dydyt  on  a  tre 

On  us  have  mercy  I  prie.     Amen.** 


i 
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SoMMER^  SuMMEB^  SoMMER-BEAM^  Potitre,  Sommier,  Solive, 
Fb.,  Trove,  Ital.  :  a  main  beam^  or  girder,  in  a  floor,  &c. ;  the 
name  is  now  seldom  used  except  in  the  compound  term  breast- 
sommer.  In  a  framed  floor  the  summers  were  the  main  beams, 
the  girders  were  framed  into  the  summers,  and  the  joists  into 
the  girders.  The  breast-summer  was  that  summer  which  was 
in  the  front  of  a  wooden  house,  as  it  now  is  used  for  the  great 
beam  in  front,  over  a  shop  window.    (See  Gibdeb  and  Bbeast- 

SOMMEB.) 

'*  A  roffe  of  tjmber  and  a  bourde  made  complete,  with  a  somer  and  joystes 
...  a  rofie  made  complete  with  a  cr<Ms  somer  and  jojstes  to  the  same.** 

Beparacioiu  within  the  Kjngs  Tow*  of  London.    Bajlej's  Hiat.,  toI.,  i.  App. 

"  And  erery  som'  yn  brede  xvi  ynches." 

Indenture,  1115,  in  poeaeasion  of  B  Benson,  Esq.,  Beeorder  of  Salisbarj. 

'*  The  carpenter  hath  lejde  the  summer  bemys  (trabes)  from  wall  to  wall, 
and  the  ioystis  acrosse."  Homuui.  ''Sommier,  a  Summer,  or  great  master 
beame  in  building.**    Compare  ^  Sabliere,  and  Sablere.**    cotgrare. 

Sounding-boabd,  Abat'VoiXy  Fr. :  a  kind  of  canopy  or  tester 
fixed  over  a  pulpit  to  prevent  the  voice  of  the  preacher  from 
difi^ing  itself  upwards. 

Souse,  Soutftr,  Source :  an  old  term  for  a  corbel,  now  become 

obsolete.     (See  Cobbel.) 

^  Expended  in  the  works  of  the  said  chapel  for  sources  to  the  images  under 
the  tabernacles,  twenty-four  pieces  [of  marble.**] 

"  And  in  the  columns  placed  as  well  under  the  aforesaid  sources^  and  on 
each  side  of  the  tabernacles,  as  in  the  works  of  the  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the 
same  chapel,  two  hundred  pieces  of  marble.** 

Aooonnta  of  8.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Weatminater,  19  and  SO  Bd.  III.  ap.  Smith,  p.  S09. 

In  the  indenture,  18  R.  II.  (Fcedera,  vol.  vii.  p.  794)  the  ma- 
sons undertake  to  make  and  fix  in  the  wall  of  Westminster 
Hall,  twenty-six  souses  carved  according  to  a  patron  exhibited 
to  them.  These  are  the  corbels  upon  which  the  present  roof 
was  then  raised. 

SowDELs,  SottDlettf.    (See  Saddle-bars.) 

Span  of  an  Arch,  Corda  delP  arco,  Ital.  :  the  breadth  of  the 
opening  between  the  imposts. 

Span-piece,  the  name  given  to  the  CoLLAR-beam  of  a  roof  in 
Lincolnshire,  Wiltshire,  and  other  districts. 
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3p.u(-koof,  a  roof  consktiiig  of  two  inclined  ndes,  in  contn- 
di>tinctioQ  to  a  ihetUrw^oT  penthooae,  which  consists  <rf  one 
only.  Thus,  the  body  of  a  chnrcb  is  apan-roofed  and  its  aisles 
shed-Toofed. 

Sfamdrbi,   £^wibR(,  2fl»)>trlt  Rtm»  de  vo&it,  Fa. :  the 
triangular  space  included  between  the  arch  of  a  doorway,  &c., 
and  s  rectangle  formed  by 
the  outer  mouldings  over  - 
it :  the  term  is  also  applied 
to  other  similar  spaces  in- 
cluded between  arcbesj  &c., 
and   straight-sided  figures 
surroandingtheni;  theyare  nn--«»^ciM. 

usually  ornamented  with  tracery,  foliage,  shields, 
or  other  enrichments.  In  tlie  Perpendicular  style 
the  doorways  most  commonly  have  the  outer  mould- 
ings arranged  in  a  square  over  the  head  so  as  to  form  spandrels 
above  the  arch  (Plates  81,  82).  In  the  earlier  styles  this  ar- 
rangement is  very  seldom  found  in  the  doorways,  but  gpandrela 
are  sometimes  used  in  other  parts  of  buildings,  especially  in 
Decorated  work,  in  which  they  are  frequent.  In  the  entrances 
to  the  cloisters  and  the  chapel  of  Magdalene  college,  Oxford, 
the  spandrels  of  the  outer  arch,  which  stand  considerably  in 
front  of  the  actual  doorway,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  porch,  are 
cut  quite  through  and  left  open.  (See  the  engraving  on  page  1, 
and  Tympanom.)  The  spandrels  of  a  door  were  sometimes 
termed  the  "hanse  of  the  door."     (See  Haunch.) 

"  Etctj  $paundtre  to  be  fill«d  with  rtone  from  the  m>um  beae*th  u  high  u 
the  arch  at  the  top."  Cgotrut  im  WMtoiniur  HiiU.  iiu.  tf.  itjmi. 

"  A  port&U  with  panelb  of  dnperj  work  with  y.  dor«8,  withkcreatof  Mitjk 
upoQ  the  hed,  and  two  tplandrdlyt  for  the  caiTing  of  the  doie," 

BtpMiciou  wltblD  Uie  Kfngi  Tow  of  Loddiio.     BiLjIej'i  Hlu..  nL  L  App. 

Spar,  j&pri,  jtpai,  Etparre,  Fb.,  Spamn,  Geb.  :  a  name 
applied  by  old  writers  to  pieces  of  timber  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  quarters,  rafters,  wooden  bars  for  securing  doors,  &c. ;  the 
term  is  still  used  in  some  districts  for  rafters :  sper-batten  is  not 
an  unusual  name  with  middle-age  authors  for  a  rafter;  they 
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also  frequently  speak  of  ipering  a  door,  meaning  the  securiiig  it 
with  a  wooden  bar,  or  fastening  it  with 
a  holt*.  Another  sense  of  the  word  ^ 
tpur  is  for  the  ornamented  wooden 
brackets  which  aupport  the  aommer- 
beam  by  the  sides  of  doorways  at  York ; 
this  usage  ia  believed  to  be  quite  local. 
{See  Bracket,  and  Haunch,  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  Arch.  Institute,  York.) 

"  Spanre  of  a  roof,  lignum."  PnHopt.  Fui, 
"Spwreof  ft  rofe,e/(eu«mn."  Piiii«nr«.  "Sperel 
or  dotel  ja  icbetjage,  firmaeulum.     Spei7ii  or  w>i.|M>.t«t. 

achettyv,  etaudo.  SpeiTii  and  ichette  w]rthe  lokkjs,  tro,  oiterc."  pnnpt.  hn. 
"  To  ipem  or  ihjtte,  fermtr.  Thii  Teib  u  of  ;•  nortbyniB  langaige,  uid  nat 
oommjnlj  in  um."     pii^mn.    Aug.  Sax.  Bpanau,  oceludere. 

"  M«remio — Item  iperrii  de  quercu  iiij".  it.     Item  tperrit  de  abiete  xj." 
Sulu  domu  dt  ColdiDghua,  137).    Prlorr  of  Cold,  liiij. 

"  Item  the  jerdjs  called  iparrei  of  the  hall  rj&!le  contenjth  jn  length 
ftbout  49  fete  of  hole  pece."  wui.  o(  Womiur,  p.  no. 

The  gaytt  doore."  Tomeitj  uj^uhn.  p.  w. 

"The  Tofes  to  be  iper-balem  and  jopies  to  be  well,  fair,  ftnd  curioiulj 
embowed,  with  puticions  and  ftl  other  thingea  necesskrj  and  belairful  to  the 
nune,  belonging  to  carpenter's  craft,  to  be  well  and  gubstantioll;  done." 

AcoosnU  of  Llttlo  Buhui.    Gugo'i  SnfloU.  p.  ItO. 

Sfeak-house,  £p(kt-|)oust.     (See  Parlodr.) 

Sfebe,  Jipitrt,  the  screen  across  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  in 
domestic  buildings  of  the  middle  ages. 

" Spere  or  scuw,  acrineum,  vetUi^uga"  pnapt. Pur.  " Sp«ere  in  a  halle^ 
bufftt"  according  to  Palegrave,  probablj because  the  buffet  wu  there  placed. 

"  Item,  the  laid  hall  to  have  two  cobordi,  one  benethe  at  the  tper." 

CoDlnA  Hi  Honcnn  RiU.  !»».    Oigo'i  IIIM017  dT  Htsfnn. 

Spervbk,  £|)ariin:>  Knpttbrt:  the  wooden  &ame  at  the  top  of 

■  Thi>  term  wu  also  applied  to  boiU  of  Cold.  xxTJ.    The  nrb  M  qitr,  wa* 

of  inin-woik,  ai  the  following  eotrj  in  oomotimei  uied  in  ■  general  ieuae  for  to 

(he  account  rolU  of  the  priorj  of  Cold-  ihut  out  oc  exclude,  ■*  in  the  Townelej 

ingham  (13S3)  ihewi:  "Ilem  eomputat  Myilerin,   where   Noah  ii  directed  to 

in  vg.  pelrii  ferri,  combbricacione  (jut-  "anojrnt"  the  ark  "with  pik  and  lar 

dem  in  uncit,  Ugaiutia,  et  davit,  tperrii  without  aad  alt  within,  the  water  ml  M 

pro  hoMii*  et  feneatrii,  xij'.  vj'."    Priory  ipar," 

3l 
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a  bed  or  canopy :  the  term  sometimea  includes  the  txbtxr,  or 
head-piece. 

"  Some  hftue  euTteynea,  Bome  tpamert  aboute  the  b«dde,  to  kepe  ftwa; 
gtULttis  ;  eonopeum  leeto  cirevnupergujit."  Himiu. 

"  A  tparver  of  graene  and  black  nj,  with  courtejiu  of  the  aune." 

iBTntsirorFiimltu*.  U  H.  VIII. 
"  Padigliont,  b  pauilion,  or  the  tpantiour  of  ft  bedde." 

Ibomu.  tlillu  Diet.  lU*. 

"Lirt  de  pwemeat — a  bed  of  atate,  or  a  g«*t  tparoer  bed,  that  serves  only 
for  shew,  or  to  Mt  out  a  room."  Cniinn. 

"A  Sperver  of  velvet  white  uid  blue  pkled,  couteynyng  tatour,  cdour, 
oottTiUrpeint  and  valanee  of  the  Mine  Ijned  with  blac  bokenm  and  garnysaht 
with  frenge  of  eilk  with  ij  tid«  evrtyiu  aai  a  fooU  ewrli/n  made  of  nnenet 
whyte  and  blue."  Vudnbe  Acs",  idwird  IV.  p.  itj.  Thii  ii  described  farther  at 
p.  142,  "the  testour  made  of  i  jerdea,  the  celour  made  of  ii  ycrdea,  the 
valance  made  of  iij  yerdes  j  q'.  di'  of  the  aame  velvet,  and  psrfounned  with 
iij  quarter*  of  whyte  aatyne.    And  the  counterpoint  of  the  aame  sperver  made 

of  XXX  yerdea, the  sperver  bound  with  riban  of  grene  threde  sowed 

with  iilk  and  gamyssht  with  frenge  of  sylk." 

"  And  in  the  Prince's  utt«r  chamber  there  must  bee  ordayned  a  cradle  of 
Mtate,  with  a  rich  tptmer  over  the  cloth  of  gould,  Ac.  Ac." 

ArUcslufbr  HooHlwliI  ot  K.  Uenir  VII.  p.  W. 

Spire,  Aiffuille,  Epier,  Fl^che,  Fb.,  Guglia,  Ital.,  ©pige,  Ger.: 


I.  Toiret,  S  Ppter  ■  church  Oxford 

3.  Turret,  Rochestn  cathedral 

9.  Fianacle,  Biabap'a  Cteera  chnrch, 
Oloucntershire. 

4.  TbaD church, near  Caen,  Normandy. 


5.  Almofidsbmy  church,  Okmcester- 

0.  Saliabuty  ealhedral. 

7.  8.  Mary'a  choreh,  CbeltmliuD. 

8.  Bayeaui  Cathedral,  Normandy. 


an  acutely  pointed  termination  given  to  towera  and  turrets. 
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forming  the  roof^  and  usually  carried  up  to  a  great  height.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  very  decided  approach  towards  a  spire 
was  made  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Norman  style^ :  at  this  period  spires  were  sometimes  adopted 
both  on  turrets  and  towers^  and  were  generally  made  to  cor- 
respond with  them  in  their  plan :  thus  the  circular  turrets  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church  of  S.  Peter^  at  Oxford,  terminate  in 
small  circular  spires;  an  octagonal  turret  at  the  west  end  of 
Rochester  cathedral  has  an  octagonal  spire,  and  the  square 
towers  of  the  churches  of  Than  and  S.  Contet,  near  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  are  surmounted  with  pyramids  or  square  spires : 
they  were  commonly  of  very  low  proportions  compared  with 
later  structures,  and  in  truth  were  little  more  than  pyramidal 
roofs ;  the  whole  of  the  existing  specimens  of  this  date  are  of 
stone,  and  rise  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls,  so  as  to  have 
no  parapet  or  gutter  round  the  base*. 

As  the  Early  English  style  arose,  considerably  greater  eleya- 
tion  was  given  to  spires,  although  they  were  still  very  fre- 
quently less  acute  than  they  afterwards  became,  as  at  Ryhall, 
Rutland ;  Bamack,  Northamptonshire ;  and  Christ  Church 
cathedral,  Oxford.  At  the  churches  of  Basse  Allemagne,  near 
Caen,  and  S.  Loup,  near  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  the  square 
form  is  still  retained,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  ex- 
amples, spires  at  this  period  were  always  octagonal,  and  when 


7  Some  of  the  illuttrations  in  Saxon 
manuscripts  appear  to  represent  very 
acutely  pointed  roofs  on  towers,  but  the 
drawing  of  these  is  so  extremely  defective 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them ; 
in  one  of  those  in  Csedmon's  metrical 
paraphrase  of  Scripture  History  (Arch- 
SBologia,  Tol.  xxiT.  Plate  83)  the  exact 
form  of  a  spire  is  represented. 

'  These  high  pyramidal  roofs  were 
clearly  the  harbingers  of  spires,  they  are 
therefore  spoken  of  as  spires,  although 
scarcely  entitled  to  that  name.  At  a 
small  town  in  the  Talley,  north  of  Loa- 
ches, in  Touraine,  (Beaulieu?)  is  an  oc- 


tagonal spire  of  fair  proportions,  rising 
from  a  square  tower  with  an  octagonal 
pinnacle  on  each  comer,  and  an  opening 
with  a  high  pediment  over  it  on  each  of 
the  cardinal  sides  of  the  spire,  the  whole 
of  which  appears  to  be  in  the  Norman 
style,  though  evidently  very  late:  the 
spires  on  the  towers  of  the  church  at  Loa- 
ches may  perhaps  be  of  equal  anti« 
quity ;  they  are  octagonal  and  perfectly 
plain,  with  no  openings  in  them,  one 
rising  from  an  octagonal  tower,  and  the 
other  from  a  square  tower  with  octagonal 
pinnacles  on  the  comers. 
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placed  on  square  towers,  the  angles  of  the  tower  not  covered  by 
the  base  of  the  spire  were  occupied  by  pinnacles  or  by  masses 
of  masonry  made  to  slope  back  against  the  spire  :  at  the  bottom 
of  each  of  the  four  cardinal  sides  was  usually  a  large  opening 
with  the  jambs  built  perpendicularly,  so  that  the  head  stood  out 
from  the  spire  and  was  usually  finished  with  a  steep  pediment ; 
above  these,  at  some  eonsiderable  distance,  smaller  openings  of 
a  similar  kind  were  generally  introduced  on  the  alternate  sides ; 


the  top  of  the  spire  terminated  with  a  finial  and  a  cross  or  vane. 
Spires  were  still  usually  made  to  rise  from  the  exterior  of  the 
tower  walls,  a  mode  of  construction  which  is  distinguished  in 
some  districts  by  the  term  broach,  the  name  of  spire  being 
confined  to  such  structures  as  have  gutters  and  parapets  round 
their  bases :  fine  examples  of  spires  of  this  date  exist  at  Bayeux 
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cathedral,  the  x;hurch  of  S.  Etienne  at  Caen,  and  at  Bemieres, 
in  Normandy",  at  Bampton  and  Witney,  Oxfordshire,  and  vari- 
ous other  places. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  Decorated  style  spires  were 
almost  always  very  acute;  they  generally  had  parapets  and 
gutters  round  them,  though  broach  spires  of  this  date  are  by 
no  means  uncommon,  as  at  S.  Mary's  church,  Stamford,  and 
Crick,  Northamptonshire ;  they  did  not  differ  materially  from 
Early  English  spires,  except  in  the  character  of  the  details  and 
the  amount  of  enrichments,  which  now  began  to  be  introduced 
in  profusion ;  crockets  were  often  carved  on  the  angles,  and 
small  bands  of  panelling  or  other  ornaments  formed  round  them 
at  different  heights ;  the  openings  also  were  more  enriched,  and 
the  pinnacles  on  the  angles  of  the  tower  were  enlarged,  and 
were  not  unfrequently  connected  with  the  spire  by  small  flying 
buttresses ;  fine  examples  in  this  style  remain  at  Salisbury  ca- 
thedral ;  Newark,  Nottinghamshire ;  Uffington  and  Heckington, 
Lincolnshire;  Loddington,  Northamptonshire;  S.Mary's  church, 
Oxford,  and  various  other  places :  in  Normandy  also  many  very 
beautiful  spires  of  this  date  remain,  as  at  the  church  of  S.  Pierre 
at  Caen,  &c. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  the  same  general  arrangement  was 
continued,  although  the  character  of  the  details  and  enrich- 
ments was  altered  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  features 
of  Gothic  architecture;  at  this  period  broach  spires  appear 
to  have  been  abandoned,  at  least  no  example  of  one  of  this 
date  can  be  referred  to:  good  examples  of  spires  rising  fix>m 


•  There  are  many  fine  spires  in  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  a  considerable  number 
appear  to  belong  to  the  period  of  tran- 
sition from  the  Early  French  to  the 
Decorated  style;  those  at  Ifs-les-AlIe- 
magne,  near  Caen,  and  Bretteville  I'Or- 
gueilleuse,  between  Caen  and  Bayeux, 
are  good  examples ;  the  latter  of  these 
has  a  slight  entasis  or  swelling  outwards, 
and  curling  crockets,  of  early  character, 
on  the  angles  of  the  upper  part     Many 


of  the  spires  in  Normandy  are  orna- 
mented externally  with  shallow  Van- 
dykes, little  arches,  or  other  similar  pat- 
terns cut  on  the  surface ;  these  are  some* 
times  arranged  in  bands,  and  sometimes 
spread  over  the  whole  spire :  a  good  spe- 
cimen may  be  seen  on  the  spire  of  the 
church  of  S.  Pierre,  at  Caen.  They  are 
also  frequently  pierced  with  a  number  of 
small  openings. 
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within  the  parapet  of  the  tower  remain  at  S.  Michael's  church", 
Coventry ;  Kettering,  NorthamptoDshire ;  Laughtou-en-le-Mor- 
then,  Yorkshire;  All  Saints,  Stam- 
ford; Louth,  Lincolnshire,  &c.' 
In  the  Flamboyant  style  of  the 
continent  spires  sometimes  partook 
of  the  same  redundancy  of  orna- 
ment as  the  other  parts  of  build- 
ings, a  remarkable  specimen  of 
which  is  afforded  by  that  of  the 
church  at  Caudebec,  on  the  Seine ; 
other  rich  examples  of  the  same 
date,  of  beautiful  design,  exist  at 
Chartres  cathedral,  the  church 
of  S.  Jean,  Soissona,  &c. ;  and  of  ^ 
plainer  character  at  Harfleur  and 
Lillebonne  in  Normandy". 

The  foregoing  observations  re- 
fer to  spires  of  stone,  but  they 
were  often  also  made  of  timber 
and  covered  either  with  lead  or 
shingles ;  the  greater  part  of  these  were  broaches,  but  they  were 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  parapet  at  the  base :  many  specimens 
of  timber  spires,  covered  with  shingles,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  counties  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and  in  some 
other  districts ;  a  curious  example  of  one  covered  with  lead 
remains  at  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  in  which  the  lead  is  so  dis- 
posed as  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  spire  being  twisted ;  almost 

'  Thii  ipire  riiei  from  ui  actigonU  itructioD  i*  found  in  the  Deconted  uiA 
UnUrn  on  the  top  of  ihe  lower,  an  uruige- 
mcnt  found  in  other  buUdJngs  in  thii 
cODDlry.  aDd  one  which  ii  not  uauiual 
on  the  continent :  the  luiteni  alnioM 
kiwiyi  coniiats  of  open-work. 

'  Some  tpireSf  inateul  of  having  the 
udei  ilriighl,  are  farmed  with  an  entaaia 
or  aweUing  outwarda,  u  at  Caythorp, 
Lincolnshire,  Witlerin|t,  Northamplon- 
ihire.and  BOme  olhera;  thia  kind  of  con- 


Perpendicular  styles. 

'  Among  the  remarkable  apim  in 
France,  that  of  SCraahurg  cathednl  muit 
not  be  omitted ;  it  ii  of  Tcry  Ur(^  liie, 
and  formed  ao  entirely  of  optn-work  as 
to  resemble  a  pile  of  acafiolding ;  it  ia  a 
lurpriatng  atructure,  but  the  outline  ia 
not  particularly  good,  the  design  ia  com- 
plicated  snd,  in  a  general  Tie«,  appears 
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all  these  timber  spires  are  so  extremely  devoid  of  ornament  and 
architectural  features  as  to  afford  no  due  to  their  date ;  some  of 
them  may  be  Decorated  work,  but  the  majority  are  probably 
Perpendicular.  On  the  continent  there  are  some  timber  spires, 
apparently  of  Flamboyant  construction,  considerably  orna- 
mented, with  portions  formed  of  open-work,  entirely  cased  in 
lead,  and  with  the  small  ornaments  apparently  made  of  that 
metal,  as  on  the  lantern  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  cathedral  at 
Evreux,  Normandy ;  small  light  spires  of  very  similar  character 
are  also  frequently  to  be  seen  rising  from  the  roofs  of  churches, 
especially  over  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  at  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts,  as  at  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Rheims,  and 
the  church  at  Caudebec  on  the  Seine*.     (See  Broach.) 

^  Altitudo  de  le  spere  (de  Radclyff)  sicut  modo  firacta  contioet  200  pedes** — 
**  spera  siye  pinaculum  cum  turri  quadrata  ecclesin  Beatse  Marin  de  Radclyff 
continet  in  altitudine  . . .  pedes'* — ^  magnum  pinaculum  sive  spera  de  meremio 
eleyato  cum  plumbo  oooperto  (ecclesis  sancti  Nicholai).** 

WUliam  of  Worcester,  pp  m.  U\.  249. 

*'  In  the  22**"  jeare  of  K.  Henry  the  Sixth,  uppon  Candlemas  Eye,  in  the 
afVemoone,  this  steeple  was  fired  by  lightening,  about  the  very  middest  of  the 

Bpire  or  shaft."  Hajward's  Annals  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  p.  90. 

Spital,  a  hospital.     The  term   usually  denotes   a  place   of 

refuge  for  lepers,  but  not  always.     (See  Hospital.) 

^  Spyt^Ue  howse,  leprosarium,^*  Promptoriuin. 

*^  Caullid  the  tpUel  corruptly  for  hospitale.'*  Lei.  lUn..  toI.i.  p.  58. 

'*  Hierocomium  ....  A  lazer  house  or  spitUe  haute  for  such  as  hare  the 

leprosie.**  Higins*  Nom.,  p.  1 83. 

Splandrel.     (See  Spandrel.) 

Splay,  or  Embrasure,  EmbrasemetU^,  Fr.  :   the  expansion 
given  to  doorways,  windows,  and  other  open- 
ings in  walls,  &c.,  by  slanting  the  sides ;  this  ^ 
mode  of  construction  prevails  in  Gothic  ar_  "^^ 
chitecture,  especially  on  the  insides  of  win- 
dows, but  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  classical  architecture. 

*  There  are  many  plain  timber  spires  moden  substitutes  for  lead  or  shingles, 

in  Normandy  and  in  Flanders,  of  which  '  A    window     splayed    internally   is 

a  considerable  number  are  covered  with  termed  in  French  Jbat-joar. 
small    slates,  but    these   are    probably 
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He  term  is  aim  often  applied  to  other  slanted  or  sloped  sur- 
faces, such  as  cants,  bevels,  &«.■     (See  Bzvei.  and  Flaxnixg.) 

".  .  .  pUiUrjng  tb«  .  .  tptaia"  of  wiodoiTM,  Ac    . 

(See  Bay-stall.) 

Spkin'oino,  SpBtNOER,  A'iiiuancf  <fKIt« 
vouie,  Fr.  :  the  impost  or  point  at  which 
an  arch  unites  with  its  support.  The 
bottom  stone  of  an  arch,  which  lies 
immediately  upon  the  impost,  is  some- 
times called  a  springer  or  springiug- 
Btoac,  {cou*inet,$ommier,Yi.)^  Also  the 
bottom  stone  of  tlic  coping  of  a  gable, 
as  at  Waterbeach. 

Spur,  Spire.     (Sec  Spar.) 

S<itiLLEK\, £McueHlerie,YK.:  ascuUery. 

SouiNCH,   £conct,   Pendentive,    Trompe,   Fb.  :    small   arches 
formed  across  the  angles  of  towers,  &c.,  in  Gothic  architecture, 
to  Bii])port    the   alternate   sides  of     -^ 
octagonal  s]jires,  lanterns,  &c.,  above. 
(Plate   193.)     Sconce  seems   to  be 
synonymous  with  screen  in  the  fol- 
lowing entry,  in  an  account  of  works 
at  the  royal  palaces ; — 

"  tn  ilcnxriis  aolutis  duobus  carpentaHig 
ibidem  operaDtibuB  in  projectun  et  fHcturn 
uniiu  penteyi,  ct  unius  liotut  coram  hostia  c^„;  a^i,.  H>'<u>ri*~k" 

aule."  BvllutMHiDT,  Vl.ioioDgM  tlienilucUiDiDiumurdior  UiaquetnaBemsmbrucu. 

"  lOU  foot  acblere,  and  tiiaincke*  of  IB  inchei  liigh,  and  15  &t  the  least," 
AccsDnli  tor  biUldiDK  Lualb  Spire.    Arcbea[..  toI.  i,  |i,  W. 

quarterio  anguli  in  proumtim,  wl 


"r'* 


"  QuatuoT  teonci  de  lapidibua  ab 
ligaodiun  Bperam." 

Sometimes  the  overhanging  side  of  the  spire  or  octf^on 


ssup- 


(  Tliia  name  ia  merely  bo  old  Engliah 
ward,  which  haling  become  obtolele  in 
other  aenacB  hu  grown  into  ui  archilec- 
tural  tenn  : 

"  The  flourea  of  muiy  diuers  hew* 
Upon  her  sUlkea  gun  for  to  aprede, 


An  for  to  iplag  out  her  leues  in  br«de 
Againe  the  lunne."         c>—9n,(s.ngi 

•  Tlie  Bpringing  Btone  of  i  Tsult  which 
contains  the  lower  endi  of  the  braLDchiiig 
ribs  ia  termed  in  French  the  "lot  de 
thargtr  (Willis,  Vaulu  of  the  Middle 
Agee,  p.  7.) 
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ported  hj  a  sories  of  projecting  counea  of  stone  (as  at  Tong,) 
which  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  arches,  hut  are  more  sub- 
stantial  because  they  have  no  tendenc;  to  expand  the  walla, 
which  is  always  to  be  feared  when  the  arched  squinch  is  used. 


The  straight  squinch  is  often  employed  externally,  as  at  S. 
Cross,  where  it  is  used  to  carry  the  ^Uura  or  parapet  walk  acroBS 
the  angle  at  the  junction  <^  the  quire  and  transept  with  the  tower. 

The  construction  of  the  arched  sqtunch  or  trompe  was  a  favourite 
exercise  with  the  French  professors  of  the  art  of  stone  cutting,  or 
a»g>e  da  pierret;  and  the  works  of  De  Lorme  and  his  successors 
upon  this  subject  abound  with  curious  examples  of  various  forms, 
which  no  doubt  were  handed  down  to  them  from  the  middle  ages. 

Squint:  an  opening  through  the  wall  of  a  church  in  ao 
oblique  direction,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  persons  in  the 
transepts  or  aisle  to  see  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host  at  the  high  altar. 
(Plate  194.)  The  usual  situation 
of  these  openings  is  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  chancel-arch,  and 
there  is  frequently  a  prelection,  , 
like  a  low  buttress,  on  the  outside 
across   the   angle   to    cover  this 

opening ;  these   prcgections  are  m-^.,.  oh..  ' 

more  common  in  some  districts  than  in  others;  they  are  paztisft* 
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larly  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenby,  in  South  W^ales ; 
but  the  openings  themselves  are  to  be  found  every  where,  though 
they  have  commonly  been  plastered  over,  or  sometimes  boarded 
at  the  two  ends,  in  other  cases  filled  up  with  bricks.  In  some 
instances  they  are  small  narrow  arches  by  the  side  of  the  chaa- 
cel-arch,  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  as  at  Minster  Lovell,  Oion ;  usually  they  are  not 
above  a  yard  high  and  about  two  feet  wide,  often  wider  at  the 
west  end  than  at  the  east ;  they  are  commonly  plain,  but  some- 
times ornamented  like  niches,  and  sometimes  have  Ught  open 
panelling  across  them ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Devonshire.  There  are  many  instances  of  these  open- 
ings in  other  situations  besides  the  usual 
one,  but  always  in  the  direction  of  the  ^^tt^^^^^ 
high  altar,  or  at  least  of  an  altar :  some-  y^, 

times  the  opening  is  from  a  chapel  by  the  ^^^^^H'  - 

aide  of  the  chancel,  as  at  Chipping-Nor-  ^^^I^B'' ' 

ton,  Oxon.     In  Bridgewater  church.  So-  ^^Iti-^E'i 

merset,  there  is  a  series  of  these  openings  ^^K^^E^ 

through  three  successive  walls,  following  ^IHHv^    ' 

the  same  obhque  Hne,  to  enable  a  person  "  _       ..        ,    ; 

standing  in  the  porch  to  see  the  high  altar:    ,   ^S^" 
in  this  and  some  other  instances,  it  seems  u^^.  cuf i.  mml 

to  have  been  for  the  use  of  the  attendant  who  had  to  ring  the 
sanctus-hell  at  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  the  host ;  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  this  bell  being  placed  in  a  cot  on  the 
parapet  of  the  porch,  and  as  frequently  there  are  windows  or 
openings  from  the  room  over  the  porch  into  the  church,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  person  stationed  in  this  room  to 
see  the  elevation. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  or  ancient  authority  for  the  name 
of  squint  applied  to  these  openings,  hut  it  has  been  long  in  use : 
the  name  of  hagioscope  has  lately  been  apphed  to  them,  but  it 
does  not  seem  desirable  to  give  new  Greek  names  to  the  parts 
of  English  buildings '. 

■  See  ui  *nicU  "  Op  mhhc  perTorMiatu  in  the  mdls  of  ChnichM^"  Anb.  Jour- 
D41,  Yol.  ilL  p.  299. 
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Staqe^  a  step,  floor,  or  story ;  the  term  is  particularly  applied 
to  the  spaces  or  divisions  between  the  set-offs  of  buttresses  in 
Gothic  architecture,  and  to  the  horizontal  divisions  of  windows 
which  are  intersected  by  transoms. 

'^  I  saw  without  any  faile 
A  chaire  set,  with  ful  rich  aparaile, 

And  fiue  stages  it  was  set  fro  the  ground/*        cbaueer.  to.  S59. 
**  In  altitudine  trium  ttagarum  dictanun  baj-wyndowes/' 

WUlUun  of  Worcester,  p.  2S7. 

Stall,  Stalk,  Forme,  Fr.,  Stallo,  Ital.,  Stu^l,  Ger.  :  a  fixed 
seat  enclosed,  either  wholly  or  partially,  at  the  back  and  sides. 
All  large  churches,  and  most  small  ones,  previous  to  the  Refor- 
mation, had  a  range  of  wooden  stalls  on  each  side  and  at  the 
west  end  of  the  choir,  which  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  large  projecting  elbows,  with  desks  fixed  before  them.  In 
cathedrals  and  other  large  buildings  they  were  enclosed  at  the 
back  with  panelling,  and  were  surmounted  by  overhanging 
canopies  of  open  tabernacle-work,  which  were  often  carried 
up  to  a  great  height,  and  enriched  with  numerous  pinnacles, 
crockets,  pierced  tracery,  and  other  ornaments;  examples  of 
stalls  of  this  kind  remain  in  most  of  our  cathedrals  and  in  many 
other  churches:  in  some  cases  two  rows  were  used,  the  outer 
one  only  being  surmounted  by  canopies ;  it  was  also  raised  a 
step  or  two  higher  than  the  other,  as  in  Henry  Vllth's  chapel, 
Westminster.  In  ordinary  parish  churches  the  stalls  were 
without  canopies,  and  frequently  had  no  panelling  at  the  back 
above  the  level  of  the  elbows,  but  in  many  instances  the  walls 
over  them  were  lined  with  wooden  panels,  with  a  cornice  above, 
corresponding  with  the  screen  under  the  rood-loft,  of  which  a 
very  good  specimen  remains  at  Etchingham,  Sussex ;  when  the 
chancel  had  aisles  behind  the  stalls,  the  backs  were  formed  by 
the  side  screens,  which  were  sometimes  close  and  sometimes  of 
open-work*^.  (Plate  195.)  The  chief  seat  on  the  dais  in  a 
domestic  hall  was  sometimes  a  stall,  as  in  (the  ruins  of)  the 

^  In  some  plain  churches  the  sides  and      hefore  them,  instead  of  stalls,  as  at  Capel 
west  end  of  the  chancel  were  provided      le  Feme,  Kent,  and  S.  Mary's,  Oxford, 
with   long  undivided  seats,  with   desks 
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palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Mayfidd,  Sussex, 
where  it  is  of  stone.     (See  Pew.) 

^  Pnecipimus  Tobis  quod .  ab  introitu  cancelli  bead  Petri  usque  ad 

spacium  iiij  pedum  ultra  stallot ....  bene  et  deoenter  lambniscari  fsMiatiSy'et 

eosdem  Stallos  depiugi.*'    Ord«r  for  the  rep«ir  of  the  Chareh  of  S.  Peter  in  the  Tower,  1S40. 

Bajley's  Hlat.  of  the  Tower,  toI.  L  p.  118. 

**  Lego  magnum  Portiphorium  metun  notattun  ad  jaoendum  coram  stcUio 
Archidiaconi  Richmondise,  cathenatum  ad  descos.** 

Test.  Thom.  de  JHlhj  ArchidUe.  Biehmond.  1400.    Test.  Bbor.  261 . 

^  Et  solvit  Ricardo  Tempest  pro  factura  Uz  Uallez  ....  apud  Gygleswyk.** 

1 486-7.  PriOTj  of  Pinchtle,  ecclxrfj. 

**  Factura  deecorum  in  Chore  ante  h<u90s  tialht  le  extendit  ad  xz/.** 

Hilt.  DttneLn.  Scrip,  tree,  odum. 

*''  For  at  supper  with  his  lordes  all, 
Whan  of  the  vessels  he  dranke  mighty  wines. 
And  solemnly  sate  in  his  royal  stall, 
And  round  about  all  his  concubines.**  LydgsteiBoecMe,  fo.  Uj. 

Stanchion^  ^Stand^el,  Etafupn,¥iL,,  S&trr«,  Ital.  :  the  upright 
iron  bar  between  the  mullions  of  a  window, 
screen,  &c. ;  they  were  usually  square  bars, 
and  were  frequently  ornamented  at  the  top 
with  fleurs-de-lis,  leaves,  &c.  (Plate  186.) 
The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  mul- 
lions, and  apparently  to  the  quarters  or  studs 

of  wooden  partitions. 

''  A  larder  hous  . . . .  w*  planks  rownde  by  the  walls, 
and  tktnciont  w«  pyns  and  hoks  to  hange  the  flesshe  on.**       w«iWf«Mg4i.  <ho: 

RepanftcioBa  in  Tower  of  London.    Baylef'e  App.,  vol.  1. 

"  The  whole  house  is  of  excellent  good  brick,  the  angles,  comers  and  wyndow 
itanchions  and  jawmes,  all  of  ashlers  of  free  stone.** 

Sorrej  of  the  Manor  of  Wimhledon.    1649.    ArehttoL,  toL  z.  p.  4IS. 
^*  Iron  Stacons  for  Uie  windows  '.*'  Aeeoont  BoUa  of  Dorham  OmUo,  1M4. 

Standard  :  this  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  formerly 
to  various  articles  of  furniture  which  were  too  ponderous  to  be 
easily  removed,  as  to  large  chests,  the  massive  candlesticks  placed 
before  altars  in  churches,  &c.  Also  the  vertical  poles  of  a 
scaffold ;  and  the  vertical  iron  bars  in  a  window. 

*  These  iron  bars  are  also  called  stays  Durham    Castle,    1544.)      Apparently 

ia  the  Account  Rolls  of  Dorham  Castle,  stanchela,  at  all  erenti   iron-work,  as 

1  £dw.  IV.     "  Standertts  and  locketts  appears  by  the  context, 
for  the  wyndours."    (Account  Rolls  of 
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"  One  stay  bar,  four  Handardsy  and  twelye  transeons,  for  the  windows  of  the 

bell  tower."  counter  RoU  of  Hogh  HerUod,  18  Rich.  II.    Smith's  WMtmiixBter,  p.  106. 

**  Two  great  standards  of  laten  to  stande  before  the  high  altar  of  Jesu  in  the 
said  chapel  of  Donnington,  and  four  candlesticlu  of  laten  to  Btand  before  the 

said  Awter.**  wm.  of  Rob.  Hatt*.    UOO.    Ljmdb*  Mag.  Britan..  vol.  i.  p.  716. 

Stay- BAR :  the  horizontal  iron  bar  which  extends  in  one  piece 
along  the  top  of  the  mullions  of  a  traceried  window,  (it  is  shewn 
at  a  A  in  the  sketch  at  p.  290.)  The  smaller  bars  or  transoms 
ccc  below  it,  extend  only  firom  muUion  to  mnllion,  and  serve  to 
support  the  vertical  bars ///called  standards  or  stancheons. 
The  stay-bar  was  sometimes  called  by  the  general  name  tiraunt. 
(See  Saddle-bar,  and  the  first  quotation  of  the  last  article.) 

Staykfald-hole.     (See  Putlog-hole.) 

**  £t  solyit  Willielmo  Blyth,  pro  le  rabjtjng  et  factura  gtayhfcddhoUU,  et 
repleoione  eonindem,  iys,  ij(i.*'     1488-9.  Prioiy  of  PinehAie,  ooduxU}. 

Steeple,  <ibtfpsl,  <StepiiU»  Clocher,  Fr.,  Campanile,  Ital., 
Air4)t^unn^  ©tocfcnt^urm,  Ger.  :  the  tower  of  a  church,  &c., 
including  any  superstructure,  such  as  a  spire  or  lantern,  standing 
upon  it.  In  some  districts  small  churches  have  the  steeples 
not  unfrequently  formed  of  massive  wooden  framing,  standing 
on  the  floor,  and  carried  up  some  little  distance  above  the  roof; 
these  are  usually  at  the  west  end^  parted  off  from  the  nave  by  a 
wooden  partition,  as  at  Ipsden  and  Tetsworth,  Oxfordshire"*. 
(See  Belfry,  Bell-oablb,  and  Campanile.) 

<<  And  also  forsaide  Richarde  sail  schote  out  tusses  in  the  west  ende  for 

making  of  a  ttepilU*  Contnct  for  Cattorick  Church,  p.  10. 

'*  And  at  the  west  end  of  the  said  body  shall  be  a  ttepyU^ 

Contract  for  Fc^ertng^y  Chnreh,  p.  S6. 

Step,  or  Stair,  Degr^,  Marche  °,  Fr.,  Scalino,  Ital.,  Xxtp)^, 
©trege,  Ger.  It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  give  the 
nomenclature  of  the  different  parts  of  a  stair. 

^  gradus,  Anglice  a  sUpe  ....  gradus,  Anglice  a  sUyr.'^ 

W.  of  Woreetter,  pp.  196, 118. 

The  vertical  surface  is  called  the  riser  (or  raiser),  {cantremarche, 
hauteur),  the  horizontal  surface  the  tread  {ginm).     If  the  edge 

*  In  the  inrentoTy  taken  by  Henry  **  fteple,  hayyng  a  whether  cokke  there 

Ylllth's  CommiMioQersv  the  tabernacle  uppon."    Archcol,  toL  x.  p.  469. 
over  the  plx  at  the  shrine  called  Corpus  *  The  former  for  large  boildinga,  the 

Christi  shrine,  at  York,  is  designated  a  Utter  for  domestie  buildings. 
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have  a  mouldings  it  is  called  the  nosing,  this  never  appears  in 
mediaeval  steps.  When  the  tread  is  wider  at  one  end  than  the 
other^  it  is  called  a  winder  (marche  gironnie,  giron  triangiUaire, 
marche  dansante),  but  if  of  equal  breadth  a  flyer,  {giron  droif). 
When  the  tread  is  so  broad  as  to  require  more  than  one  step 
of  the  passenger,  it  is  called  a  landing,  or  landing-^place,  some- 
times a  resting-place  or  foot-pace,  {palier,  repos.  Fa.,  riposo, 
riposatoio,  Ital.)  A  number  of  successive  steps  uninterrupted 
by  landings  is  a  flight  (montee,  rampe,  voice,  ¥r,,  ramo,  Ital.)> 
or  simply  stairs  {ascensorium,  Lat.)  The  part  of  the  building 
which  contains  them  is  the  staircase  {cage.  Fa.)  A  flight  of 
winders  of  which  the  narrow  ends  of  the  steps  terminate  in  one 
solid  column  was  called  a  vyse  {vis,  Fa.,  scala  a  lumaca,  Ital.), 
screw  stairs,  sometimes  a  tumgrese,  now  often  termed  corkscrew, 
stairs ;  the  central  column  is  the  newel  {noyau.  Fa.,  colonna, 
Ital.)  Sometimes  the  newel  is  omitted,  and  in  its  place  we 
have  a  well-hole.  Stairs  that  have  the  lowermost  step  sup- 
ported by  the  floor,  and  every  succeeding  step  supported  jointly 
by  the  step  below  it  and  the  wall  of  the  staircase  at  one  end 
only,  are  termed  geometrical  stairs.  Stairs  constructed  in  the 
form  nearly  of  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  treads  are  in- 
clined and  broad,  and  the  risers  small,  so  that  horses  may  ascend 
and  descend  them  (as  at  the  Vatican),  are  called  marches  ram^ 
pantes,  or  girons  rampantes.     Large  external  stairs  are  perrons. 

Stereobate.     (See  Base  of  a  wall.) 

Stilted-arch  :  an  arch  which  has  the  capital,  or  impost 
mouldings,  of  the  jambs  below  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the 
curve,  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  being  continued,  vertically, 
down  to  the  impost  mouldings.  Arches  of  this  kind  occur 
firequently  in  all  the  mediaeval  styles,  especially  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  an  uniform  height,  when  arches  of  different  widths 
were  used  in  the  same  range.  (See  p.  39,  fig.  5,  also  Brig- 
stock,  Plate  13,  and  the  clerestory  of  Beverley,  Plate  29.) 

Story,  Etage,  Fr.,  Piano,  Ital.,  ©cSc^ofS,  ©tocf,  Ger.:  one  of 
the  divisions  of  a  building,  in  the  vertical  direction ;  the  space 
between  two  contiguous  floors,  or  between  two  contiguous  en* 
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tablatures,  or  other  arcliitectural  dmding  lines  tliat  indicate 
floors  or  separations  of  the  building.  In  English  mediaeval 
documents  it  is  often  latinized  into  hittoria. 

"  Tunii  Sci  Stephaiti  BrutoU  .  .  habet  4  ttori/ei,  «t  ibi  in  quMtk  rioria  tunt 
cunpuue.    In  niperiori  hittoria  trea  orba  in  quklibet  pftnelU."  w.  Won.,  p.  ui. 

Skmsoii  (ub-ikcriBt  of  Burj  made  "  imam  utoriam  in  m»jori  tunra  oecidon- 

talL"  It(glR.9.  BdnLM.  Si, 

"  tra  kgitoritt  m&giitne  tanif  erecla  aunt."  (at  Peterborough.) 

Uofo  Cudldo^  91. 

"  mipm  quodUb«t  Btudituu  erit  unum  modicum  et  seeunim  sTchewote,  lupr* 
quod,  apftcio  eompetenti  inlerpoiito,  erit  una  kiOoria  octo  feneitnmm.'* 

Tndflnlw  for  Dubam  Donnitoj,  «lxiil.  Script.  trM- 

In  domestic  and  palatial  architecture  the  stories  are  thus 
enumerated  from  the  lowest  upwards.  Basement  or  ouder- 
ground  story,  {Etage  touierain,  Fa.,  Sotteranei,  Ital.,  Jtelttls 
gtd^ofS,  ;^inSt;geed}Dfd/  Geb.)  Ground  story  or  ground-floor,  at 
about  the  level  of  the  ground,  (Rez  de  chauttie,  Fa.,  Pianterreno, 
Ital.,  Soben=gtS(bofS,  Ger.)  First-story,  usually  the  principal 
floor  or  story,  (Premier  on  bel  itage,  Fa.,  Piano  nobiU,  Ital., 
{iduptsgtdc^ofd,  Gbr.)  Then  follow  second,  third,  and  so  on,  the 
upper  being  the  garrets,  (Etage  en  galetas,  Fb.,  Solaio,  Ital., 
£ac^=geft[l}Df6,  Ges.)  Entresols  or  mezzanini  are  considered  as 
intermediate  stories  not  interfering  with  the  enumeration  of 
the  principal  ones. 

Stoup  (for  holy  water),  itopi,  5lo)ipt,  Benitier,  Fr.,  Pila  deff 


^ 


acqua  $ania,lTA.h.,  SBci^naSdjbtcfctt,  Geb.  :  a  vessel  to  contain  con- 
secrated water,  such  as  is  placed  near  the  entrance  of  a  Roman 


as 
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Catholic  cliiirch,  into  which  all  who  enter  dip  their  fingers  and 

cross  themBelvea.  In  this  oountrj 

a  small  niche  with  a  stone  hasin 

was  formed  in  the  wall,  either 

in  the  porch  orwithin  thcchurch, 

close  to  the  door,  or  in  one  of 

the  pillars  nearest  to  the  door, 


as  a  receptacle  for  holy-water, 
bat  sometimes  a  vessel  placed 
on  a  stand  or  pedestal  was  nsed ; 
the  niches  resemble  piscinas, 
except  that  they  differ  in  situa- 
tion, arc  smaller  and  plainer, 
and  very  rarely  have  any  hole 
in  the  bottom:   examples  in  a  o,»uu.s™ua, 

mutilated  condition  remain  in  various  churches,  as  in  the  south 
porch  of  Coton  church,  Cambridgeshire  j  in  the  north  porch  of 
Thornham  church,  Kent,  is  one  in  a  perfect  state.  (See  Holt- 
WATBK  Stone",) 


*  A  il^ipe  i>  an  old  nune  for  ■  bucket 
DTintlking-piil,  utd  ilospt  far  i  drinking 
TCMcI,  nhich  »omewh«t  resembled  the 
old  Jack.  From  ila  leaemblaace  )o  a 
bucket,  the  ucred  veuel  waa  called  holy- 
water  atoppe.  In  the  Kalendara  ot  the 
Exchequer,  17  Edw.  I(.  1324,  are  enu- 
tnermted  aeveril  "eatopai  p'  ewe  beneit, 
od'  I'eaperger ;"  and  the  alaU  I  Ric.  Ill, 
fbrbidj  the  importatioa  of  "  atoppea  p> 
caue  aacrei,  Tulgarmenl  apellei  Holy- 
water  Sloppei." 

Eiamplea  rnore  or  leu  perfect  tit  ao 
common  that  it  ii  acareely  neceaaary  to 
mention  any,  bat  ■  (ew  may  be  enume- 
rated for  iheaake  of  reference:  — 

NonuAN — Stanton  Harcourt.  Oxon  g 
S.  Peter' I,  Oxford ;  Onrille,  Normandy ; 
Barton- on- the- }Ieath,  Warwickahirei 
Eaton  Socon,  Bedford.hire  j  Great  Gid- 
ding,  Huata. 

E*RL»  Enqliih.— Melroae  abbey; 
Horaepatb,  Oxou. 


Dbcosated — Hinton,  Berki;  Htrl- 
ton,  Cambridge ;  Edgecott,  BoieU, 
Northauta:  Burbage,  Wilts. 

PE«PEHDicui.Aa— Boune,  Liacobt- 
ahire,  two;  Northborough,  Cogenhoe, 
Northantii  Ewelme,  Beckley,  Miniter 
LoTcll,  Olon;  HartUnd,  DeroDi  at 
Fylle  church,  near  Glaalonbory,  Somer- 
■et,  the  leaden  baain  remain*. 

In  the  church  of  Penally,  Pembroke. 
ahire,  a  iloiia  baain  ia  found  iti  the  asgla 
of  tlie  aoulh  porch,  a^joioinf  the  entraoce 
door,  00  the  right  hand.  Thete  ia  a 
aecond  door  ofentrance  under  the  tower, 
on  it!  weit  aide,  lo  that  the  little  bue- 
ment  chamber  appeara,  when  you  bava 
entered  it,  aa  if  it  were  ■  porch ;  in  tliii 
ii  a  second  atone  badn  on  the  l^  liand 
u  you  enter.  Tbe  poailioD  of  thii  de- 
■ervei  notice,  upeuiblf  indicating  a  local 
uuge  of  qailting  the  church  by  the  wsal 
door,  and  entering  it  by  the  louth. 
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"  When  thou  comes  to  the  churche  dore, 
Take  the  holj  water  stondand  on  flore.'*       Bok«  of  cmujt,  u  itt. 

"  A  stope  off  lede  for  the  holy  water  atte  the  church  dore.** 

Inrent.  of  Cbarch  Oooda,  IMO,  qooted  in  Blozam'a  PrtneiplM  of  Qothie  Architectore,  p.  15&. 

Stretcher^  Carreau^  Fr.,  8aufer,  Ger.  :  a  brick  or  stone 
which  lies  in  a  wall  with  its  longest  dimensions  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  wall  and  its  narrow  side  to  the  face. 

Stria^  the  fillets  between  the  flutes  of  oolumns,  pilasters,  &c. 

String,   Stringcourse,  Cordon        ,^     r  -^j  tiJ;^;^ 
en  saillie,  Fr.,  Cor  done,  Ital.  :  a      ^-J — ^-  .'>  ....^7.^3  .J? 
projecting  horizontal  band  or  line 
of  mouldings  in  a  building.     (See 
Table.) 

Strut,     Strutting-piecb,      or  •ui.r^o«»..  " 

Straining-piece:  in  carpentry,  any  piece  that  keeps  two 
others  from  approaching,  and  is  therefore  itself  in  a  state  of 
compression,  in  contradistinction  to  a  tie  which  keeps  the  two 
points  of  the  frame  to  which  its  extremities  are  attached  from 
receding,  and  is  therefore  in  a  state  of  tension.  (See  Brace 
and  Collar.) 

Studs.     The  intermediate  posts  in  partitions  or  wood- work ; 
they  also  are  termed  uprights  and  quarters. 
**  In  iij  peciis  meremii  emptis  pro  ttodes  pro  dicto  sper  (screen)  tenend.** 

lUpftini  of  King's  SehoUra  Hoium,  Cambridgv,  1S8S. 

**  Item  in  ciiij  peciis  meremii  emptis  pro  stotKes  inde  faciend.  prec.  pecie  ij'. 
q*."  ibw. 

^ . . .  ij  le  solys  subter  ^  de  principalibus  le  stothyt  ejusdem  orrij.  . .  (de 

Catton).**  Comm.  Roll.  Norwieh  «ftth«dnU,  1477. 

**  In  00  arboribus  quercinis  empt*  pro  ttoydds  et  tignis,  25«.** 

Ely  SMTiat  Roll.  iSM. 

Siooihinffs  is  still  used  in  the  north  of  England  for  battening 
to  walls,  according  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  Architectural  Dictionary. 

Styles,  in  joinery,  the  upright  pieces  of  a  frame,  as  of  a  door- 
shutter,  screen,  or  other  panel-work,  of  which  the  horizontal 
pieces  are  termed  rails. 

Stylobate.     (See  Base  of  a  wall.) 

Sub-base  :  a  charge  for  four  columns  with  bases,  tub-boicif  and 
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capitals^  occurs  in  the  Exeter  Fabric  Bolls  of  1318«19.     (Sec 
Britton's  Exeter  and  Base.) 

SuLE.     (See  Sill.) 

SuRBASE :  tbe  upper  mouldings  or  cornice  of  a  pedestal. 

SuRBASED  Arch^  Surmounted  Arch.      (Scc  Arch^   p.  40, 
above.) 

Syntre,  Synetree.     (See  Centre.) 

Systyle,  Systyle,  Fr.,  Sistilo,  Ital.,  JRa^faulig,  Ger.  :  one  of 
the  five  species  of  intercolumniation  defined  by  Vitruvius. 
In  this  the  columns  are  set  at  a  distance  equal  to  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  measured  at  its  lower  part  just  above  the 
apophyge,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing  according  to  the  Vitru- 
vian  proportions)  the  distance  between  the  plinths  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  plinths. 

ABERNACLE,  Tabernacle,  Fr.,  Tabemacolo,  Ital., 
©acrament^aufd^en,  Xabernafetc,  Ger.  The  Latin  taber- 
naculum  signifies  a  booth  or  small  iabema  of  boards 
capable  of  being  put  together  or  taken  asunder,  as  a 
tent  is  pitched.  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  thus  employed  for  the 
portable  temple  of  the  Jews,  the  "  Tabernacle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness.'' Hence  the  word  came  to  signify  any  small  cell  or  other 
place  in  which  some  holy  or  precious  thing  was  deposited,  and 
thus  was  applied  to  the  ornamental  receptacle  for  the  pix  over 
the  altar. 

"  Et  solvit  Williekno  Payntour  pro  pictura  novi  tahemaculi  Eucaristie,  et 
j  le  create  supra  magnum  altare,  et  pro  ij  pannis  pictis  pro  eodem  altari, 

XXVJ".  viij'*."  CompotUB  Prions  de  Pynludl.  1463-4,  p.  »2. 

*'  Statuimus  sacramentum  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
in  decenti  tabemaculo,  yel  ex  lapide,  yel  ex  ligno  et  ferro,  tantse  amplitudinis 
sic  construendo  et  &brefaciendo,  ut  sacram  pixidem  ....  commode  lecipere 
possit  super  summum  altare,  sub  salva  custodia  seris  et  clayibus  firmanda^  in 
futurum  recondatur,  ut  non  &cile  tahtmaculum  illud  yel  effringi,  aut  sacra- 
mentum a  prophanis  hereticis  auferri,  seu  yim  pati  et  ludibriis  haberi  in 
postemum  possit,  ad  quod  tabemaculum,  dsc^    ViaitaUo  Ecdei.  Doneim^  isM.     » 

Te3t.  Brian!  de  Stapilton  militis,  1394.  '*  Item  jeo  deyise  a  Dame  Elisa- 
beth Marmjon  un  tabernacle  d'  ore  esteaunt  sur  trois  pees."    T«tt.  Bbar.,p.  im. 
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It  was  similarly  extended  to  the  niches  for  images,  at  first  of 
saints,  and  next  for  any  images. 

^  Crucem,  &c,  cum  imagine  beats  yirginifl  argentea,  parro  tabemaculOf 
lego  pnedictas  ecclesisD  beati  Edwardi  WestmoDasterii.*' 

Test,  regis  Hen.  III.  A.D.  1S58.    Hearne's  Lib.  Niger.  toL  11.  p.  5M. 

Test.  Nicholai  de  Schirtum,  de  Ebor.  1392.  **  Lego  ad  unum  tahemaculum 
ymaginis,  beatad  Maris  de  alabaustre,  in  choro  ecclesin  (S.  Sampsonis  Ebor.) 

iiji.  iiiirf."  Test.  Ebor..  p.  171. 

*' A.D.  1475.  I  will  that  my  executors  do  peynte  and  gylde  the  tabematyU 
of  our  Lady  of  Pity  at  my  cost,  according  to  the  forme  of  the  image  of  Seynt 
Mary  of  Pity  of  Southwold." 

Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  Walberswick.  Gardner's  Dnnwlcb,  p.  168. 

"  Item,  paid  for  a  ryng  yron  a  bowte  ye  tabemakuU  of  Saint  Pfcul,  and  for 

ryngS  to  ye  same,  3d,"     parish  AocoonU  of  Wlgtoft,  Lincolnshire  A.D.  1511.    Ap.  Lawin. 

**  Expended  in  the  different  tabemacUt  for  placing  different  images,  seven- 
teen pieces  of  Ryegate  stone.** 

Accounts  of  S.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster.    19th  Edw.  III.,  IS45,  ap.  Smith,  p.  209. 

*'  And  in  the  sides,  and  booth  ends  of  our  said  Towmbe, we  wol 

tabernacles  be  graven,  and  the  same  to  be  filled  with  Ynutges.*' 

Will  of  Hen.  VII.,  A.D.  1509.  p.  4. 

"  A.D.  1647.  Paid  for  takyng  down  the  tabernacle  over  the  vestry  door 
being  all  stone,  and  other  stone  works  in  the  church,  &  for  making  up 
thereof,  and  lyme  and  sand.  13*.  4'.** 

Cboreh wardens'  Acooants,  8.  Mary  at  Hill.    Nichols*  Illnstrations,  p.  110. 

Lastly^  sepulchral  monuments,  and  the  stalls  of  a  choir,  and 
the  sedilia,  being  surmounted  by  rich  canopy  work  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  was  employed  over  the  heads  of  niches,  such 
work  was  called  tabernacle  work,  and  the  seat  with  its  canopy^ 
a  tabernacle, 

"  Tabernaculum  pro  sedia  domini  abbatis    pulcerrimum   ut   convenit.'* 

Charter,  A.D.  1&49.    (ap.  Dacange.)    (See  quotation  (nm  Lydgato,  p.  64  abore.) 

Abbot  Stoke  '*  dum  sospes  superstesque  fuerit,  illud  lapideum  ttUfemaculum 
quod  pro  nunc  erigitur  super  domini  ducis  glocestriso  sarcophagum  fabricari 

&ciebat.*'  Hist  of  S.  Alban's  (CoU.  If  8.  Nero  D.  tU.  86.) 

Tabernacles  were  also  called  maisons,  habitacles,  hovels,  and 
HOUSINGS  in  ancient  contracts,  all  reverting  to  the  original  deriva- 
tion of  the  word.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Inigo  Jones  applies 
it  to  the  niches  of  Roman  architectureP.  The  tabernacle  was  some- 

'  Leoni*»  Palladio,  toI.  iL  pp.  47  and  1691,  has,  **Nicke  en  TabemaeU,  On 
50.  Daviler  also  in  his  dictionary,  or  appelle  ainsi  les  plus  grandes  Niches  qui 
'*  Explication  destermesd' Architecture,"      sent  decorte  de  Chambnnles,  Montana 
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times  in  the  form  of  a  tower.  Tlie  "  bacuambnt-bauslei  n,"  in 
the  church  of  S.  Laurence,  Nurembei^,  constructed  by  Adam 
Kraft,  1496-1500,  is  &l  feet  liigh,  and  tapers  upwards  in  the 
form  of  a  spire  uutil  it  reaches  the  roof.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  the  name  of  tabernacle  was  sometimes  applied  to 
a  church  and  also  to 
the  ciborium  or  ca- 
nopy of  the  altar. 

The  forma  and  ar- 
rangements of  taber- 
nacles for  images  have 
been  varied  at  differ- 
ent times,  but  at  first 
they  consist  of  little 
else  than  an  orna- 
mental arch  of  the 
period,  recessed  so  aa 
to  form  a  niche  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  statue. 
Various  kinds  of  hoods 
or  canopies  over  the 
'  bead  of  the  figure  are 
soon  introduced,  and 
projecting  corbels  or  ^ 
other  pedestals  for  its  support  beneath. 

In  the  Norman  style  the  tabernacles  are  generally  shallow 
square  receaaes,  often  plain,  and  in  many  cases  the  figures  in 
them  carved  on  the  backs  in  alto  relievo,  and  built  into  the  wall. 
They  were  not  unfrequently  placed  in  ranges,  sometimes  under 
a  series  of  intersecting  arches,  but  were  also  used  singly,  especi- 
ally over  doorways,  as  at  Hadiscoe.   (PI.  196.) 

■t  Contolea,  ivec  Frontoiu,  &c."     Sanu  middle  ifei.    Tbui  Miliiia  i  "  T'oAcrsa- 

French  writers  limit  the  tenn  labemacU  nle.   Edicoli  o  ctppella,  nelU  qukle  li 

to  the  recepliele  placed  shove  the  &t(ii  dipingotio,  o  ai  collocuio  immagini  dt 

for  the  hoit,  bul  the  Ittliuii  uu  it  io  Dio  a  dei   untL"      (tHiionuio    dell* 

ibt  enlarge  I  icnae  which  it  bore  in  the  Belle  Arti.) 
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In  the  Early  Engtiah  style  t&bemacles  became  more  enriched 
and  their  niches  more  deeply  recessed ;  the  figures  were  some- 
times set  on  small  pedestals,  and  canopies  were  not  uu&e* 
quently  used  over  the  heads ;  they  were  often  placed  in  suits, 
or  arranged  in  pairs,  under  a  lai^r  arch ;  when  in  suits  they 
were  very  commonly  separated  hy  single  shafts,  in  other  cases 
the  sides  were  usually  moulded  in  a  similar  way  to  windows ;  the 
arches  of  the  heads  were  either  einquefoUed,  trefoiled  (Peter- 
borough, Plate  214),  or  plain,  and  when  hoodmoulda  were  used 
they  were  generally  made  to  project :  good  examples  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  at  Wells. 

Decorated  tabernacles  were  more  varied  than  those  of  the 
earlier  styles :  their  niches  were  usually  of  considerable  depth,  in 
the  form  either  of  a  semi-octagon  or  semi-hcxagoa,  with  the  top 
cut  into  a  regular  vault  with  ribs  and  bosses,  but  sometimes  they 
were  made  shallower  and  plainer ;  they  were  placed  either  singly 
or  in  ranges,  and  they  very  frequently  had 
ogee  crocketed  hoodmoulds  over  them, 
which  were  sometimes  placed  flat  against 
the  wall  (Plate  197,  fig.  2),  and  sometimes 
bowed  out  in  the  form  of  an  (^ee  (Lich- 
fiel(l,Platell);  triangular  hoodmoulds  were 
also  common  (Plate  197,  tig.  1) :  several 
kinds  of  projecting  canopies  were  likewise 
used,  especially  when  the  niches  were  placed 
separately;  some  of  these  were  conical, 
like  spires,  with  a  series  of  flat  triangular, 
or  c^c,  subordinate  canopies  round  the 
base ;  others  resembled  these  without  the 
central  spire,  and  some  were  flat  at  the  cnMCM^ou^ 

top,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  form  of  turrets;  in  the  tops  of 
buttresses  tabernacles  were  sometimes  made  to  occupy  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  buttress,  so  as  to  be  entirely  open  on  three  sides, 
with  small  piers  at  the  front  angles :  the  arches  of  tabemaclea 
in  this  style  were  either  plain  or  feathered;  the  sides,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mouldings,  were  very  frequently  onuunented  vith 
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small  buttresses  and  pinnacles ;  crockets,  finials,  and  pinnaclea, 
were  also  abundantly  used  on  the  canopies ;  pedestals  were  very 
common,  particularly  in  niches  with  projecting  canopies^  and  in 
such  cases  were  either  carried  on  corbels  or  rose  from  other  pro- 
jecting supports  below ;  sometimes  corbels  were  used  instead  of 
pede^als.  Queen  Eleanor's  crosses  (Plate  196)  furnish  excellent 
examples  of  enriched  decorated  tabernacles. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  the  numerous  kinds  of  panelling, 
which  were  so  profusely  introduced,  were  sometimes  deeply  re- 
cessed and  made  to  receive  figures,  and 
these  varied  considerably  in  form,  but 
of  the  more  legitimate  tabernacles  the 
general  character  did  not  differ  very 
materially,  although  there  was  often 
considerable  variety  in  the  details; 
they  were  usually  recessed  in  the  form 
of  a  semi-hexagon  or  semi-octagon, 
with  a  vaulted  top  carved  with  ribs 
and  bosses;  the  canopies  projected, 
and  were  sometimes  flat 
on  the  top,  sometimes  co- 
nical like  spires,  and  occa- 
sionally  were  carried  up  a 
considerable  height  with  a 
variety  of  light  open-work, 
with  buttresses  and  pinna- 
'  ""•"■"'■'"^  clcs;  in  plan  the  canopies 

were  usually  half  an  octagon,  or  hexagon,  with  small 
pendants  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles;  and  crockets, 
finials,  and  other  enrichments  were  often  introduced 
with  great  profusion  -.  buttresses,  surmounted  with 
pinnacles,  were  also  very  frequently  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  niches  in  this  style ;  the  arches  were 
sometimes  plain  and  sometimes  feathered.   (PI.  197.) 

In  early  French  work,  tabernacles  are  firequently  •^-t^*"— * 
formed  at  the  tops,  and  at  the  set-ofis  of  buttresses,  &c.,  with 
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three  sides  open,  the  front  of  the  canopy  being  supported  on 
small  shafts ;  the  canopies  are  sometimes  triangular,  and  some- 
times in  the  form  of  small  spires.     (See  Canopy  and  Niche.) 

Table,  Tabula,  Lat.,  Table,  Tableau,  Fa.,  Tavola,  Ital., 
S£afel,  Ger.  :  a  level  expanded  surface,  as  a  flat  piece  of  board ; 
a  picture  "was  termed  a  table,  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century; 
the  folding  boards  used  for  the  game  of  chess  were  called  tables, 
as  those  for  the  game  of  backgammon  still  are.  In  like  manner 
any  construction  adapted  for  superficial  decoration  was  termed 
tabula,  or  tablementum,  such  as  the  decorative  front  (or  tabula 
frontalis)  of  an  altar,  when  formed  of  solid  workmanship,  en- 
riched with  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver,  with  gems,  ivory,  or 
other  costly  substances.  This  kind  of  decoration  is  sometimes 
termed  the  frontal',  but  according  to  Lyndwode  that  name  is 
more  properly  to  be  assigned  to  the  antependium,  the  pall,  or 
ornamental  hanging  of  cloth  of  gold,  or  less  costly  tissue,  which 
was  appended  to  the  front  of  an  altar.  Occasionally  (as  in  the 
will  of  H.  VII.  quoted  below)  the  term  tabula  denotes  the  de- 
corative work  which  is  more  specifically  called  post-tabula,  tabula 
super -frontalis,  or  retro-tabula,  in  French,  retable,  and  which  in 
common  parlance  is  now  termed  the  "altar-piece,"  being  affixed 
over  the  altar  to  the  wall  or  screen  against  which  the  altar  is 
placed.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  tabula,  destined  for 
the  front  of  the  altar,  is  preserved  in  Westminster  abbey ;  it 
is  formed  of  wood,  elaborately  carved,  painted,  and  enriched 
with  a  kind  of  mosaic  work  of  coloured  glass  superficially  inlaid, 
a  species  of  decoration  which  appears  to  have  been  of  Italian 
origin.  The  golden  tabula,  which  anciently  decorated  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Basle,  but  which  was  used  only  on  cer- 
tain occasions  of  unusual  solemnity,  has  recently  been  brought 
to  this  country:  it  was  presented  as  a  votive  offering  by  the 
emperor  Henry  II.,  in  the  year  1019.  Amongst  the  benefac- 
tions of  the  abbots  to  the  church  of  S.  Alban's,  as  recorded  by 
Matthew  Paris,  several  instances  may  be  found,  which  shew  the 
extraordinary  richness  of  such  decorations,  as  used  in  England; 

'  See  note  in  '' Promptorium  parvulorum/'  p.  181. 
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William  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  antiquities  of  the  church  of 

Glastonbury,  describes  the  rich  tabula  given  by  Abbot  Brithwy, 

1017,  formed  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory.     Various  notices  of  the 

costly  silver  tabula  in  the  church  of  Rochester  occur  in  the 

Begistrum  Roffense. 

'^  Ptrari  fecit-un&m  talmlam  ante  altare  ex  auro  et  argento,  admirandi 
operis  ;  in  cujus  medio  tronus  cum  imagine  Domini,  et  per  ginmi  imagines  ex 
argento  penitus  deaiirato  ;  atque  hinc  inde  zonis  lapidibus  preciosis  exomatae. 
Super  diritias  regionis  Anglis  praecipuum  astimabatur." 

Benefitetiona  of  Theodewynus,  Abbot  of  Ely,  who  died  1074.    AnglU  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  610. 

"  Item,  lego  dicto  altari  ij.  tablemerUa,  et  j.  frontellum  de  rubea  veste  de 
Cipro,  cum  ij.  cortinis  de  rubeo  Tateryn,"  &a        a.d.  his.   Bymtr,  toI.  ix.  p.  27s. 

^  Item  jeo  derise  al  moustier  de  notre  Dame  de  Nicole  ....  ma  iabU  d*or 
en  ma  chapile,  la  quele  table  }e  appelle  Domesday  achetez  a  Amieux.'* 

Will  of  John  of  Oannt,  1398.    Test.  Ebor.,  p.  S28. 

*^  Also  we  wol,  that  our  Executours, ....  cause  to  be  made  for  the  averparU 
of  the  Aultre  within  the  grate  of  our  Tombe,  a  tahle  of  the  lenght  of  the  same 
Aultre,  and  half  a  fote  longer  at  either  ende  of  the  same,  and  v  fote  of  height 
with  the  border,  and  that  in  the  mydds  of  the  overhalf  of  the  same  table  bee 
made  the  Ymage  of  the  Crucifixe,  Mary  and  John,  in  maner  accustumed  ;  and 
upon  bothe  sids  of  therein,  be  made  as  many  of  the  Ymagies  of  our  said  adTou- 
lies  as  the  said  table  wol  receive  ;  and  under  the  said  Crucifixe,  and  Ymages 
of  Marie  and  John,  and  other  advouries,  bee  made  the  xij  Apostels  :  All  the 
odd  table,  Cnicifixe,  Mary  and  John,  and  other  Ymages  of  our  ad?ouries  and 
xij  Apostellis,  to  be  of  tymbre,  covered  and  wrought  with  plate  of  fyne  golde." 

Will  of  Hen.  VII.,  p.  S3. 

**  Simon  Barle  and  hys  wyff,  the  whyche  gavyn  yn  her  daiis  a  vestment 
for  a  priest  of  grene  velvet  and  ij  painted  tabelj/s,  that  stode  some  tyme  on 
seynt  Laurence  auter  an  afore  the  auter.**    A.D.  1444. 

BeadroU  Boy**  Sandwich,  p.  STS. 

^A.D.  1199.  Akarius  abbai  .  .  .  fecit  totum  cancellum  de  Oxenej  & 
tahulam  cum  ymagine  sanctss  maris  ibidem  super  altare.  ....  A.D.  1299. 
Godefridus  abbas  . . .  dedit  unam  tabvlam  qu»  vocatur  lignum  scientisB  boni 
&  mali  &  pendet  ante  altare  Sci  Andres." 

PeterboTongfa  Chronidet,  Sparke,  pp.  108, 170. 

Table,  Tablet,  7[M\\p  T^Mtmtnt,  ZMt'%\ont%,  Cordon,  Eniable- 
ment,  Fr.  :  horizontal  mouldings  on  the  exterior  or  interior  fsLce 
oi  a  mediseval  waU,  placed  at  different  levels,  which  form  base- 
ments, separate  the  stories  of  a  building,  and  crown  its  upper 
portions.  Either  derived  from  the  Latin  tabulatum,  a  floor  or 
story  of  a  building,  or  from  the  nature  of  these  mooldinga,  which 
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are  wrought  on  the  edge  of  thin  tabular  stones.  Rickman  (p.  52) 
termed  them  tablets,  other  modem  writers  use  string-course  and 
strings'.  The  following  passages  shew  the  ancient  nomenclature 
of  these  members. 

"  A  hotrass  rising  into  the  tabiliy "  The  height  of  the  walls  of  either 

ele  under  the  tabill^  aboyen  the  ground,  sail  be  made  of  sixtene  fote  hight.^ 

Katrik  oontnet. 

**  Boterases  magnie  quorum  aliquae  sunt  in  latitudine  inferius,  apud  le 
tabi€  yersus  et  prope  terram,  2  yirgarum.'*  w.  Wjreettre,  S7S. 

In  the  Indenture  for  altering  Westminster  Hall  (1395)  the  masons  engage 
to  make  ^  toute  la  table  des  mures  de  la  grand  sale** ....  <<  £t  ferront  la  dit6 
table  selonc  le  purport  dune  fourme  et  molde.'* 

**  According  to  the  Arches  of  the  said  Qwere,  both  yn  table  stonei  and 

crestis."  Cont.  for  Potheringhay  Ch.,  p.  14. 

"  The  ryche  cojning,  the  lusty  tablementes, 
Vinettes  ronning  in  casementes.^*  LjdgaU's  Bokeof  Ttot* 

But  these  tables  in  the  ancient  documents  are  usually  coupled 
with  some  distinctive  epithet,  to  indicate  their  position  or  form. 
They  are  variously  termed,  bench  tables;  corbel  tables;  crest 
tables;  curstables;  foot  tables;  fractables;  ground,  earth, 
or  grass  tables ;  king  tables;  ledgement /aA/e^;  pynun  tables; 
8EVERONDB  tables ;  skew  tables;  water  tables;  to  which  terms 
the  reader  is  referred. 

Table-base.     (See  Base-table.) 

TAENIA,  Tenia,  the  fillet  or  band  on  the  top  of  the  Doric 
frieze,  separating  it  from  the  architrave.     (See  Fascia.) 

Tel.\mone8,  statues  of  men  employed  as  columns  or  pilasters 
in  classical  architecture;  sometimes  also  called  Atlantes  or 
Caryatides. 

Temple,  Temple,  Fr.,  Temjno,  Ital.,  Xempel,  Xempel^auS,  Ger.: 
a  building  set  apart  for  the  services  of  religious  worship,  espe- 
cially such  as  those  which  were  dedicated  to  the  heathen  deities 
of  antiquity.  The  temples  of  the  ancients  were  generally  oblong 
in  their  plan,  and  consisted  of  a  body,  or  cell,  with  a  portico  at 
one  or  both  of  the  ends  supporting  a  pediment,  and  were  often 

*  Mr.  Willson  defines  table  **  any  rar-  Tariance  with  this  definition.  Se* 
face  or  flat  member  in  architecture.*'  Willis,  Architectural  Nomenclature^  p^ 
But   I  he  ancient  ezamplet  art   all  at      25. 

3  N 
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entirely  surroonded  by  a  colonnade,  but  occasionally  they  were 
drcolar:  of  thia  latter  form  there  were  but  two  kinds^  the 
monopteral,  which  was  merely  an  open  circle  of  columns  sup- 
porting a  roof  or  entablature,  and  the  peripteral^  which  had  a 
circular  cell  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  Of  the  oblong  temples 
there  were  several  varieties,  the  simplest  of  which  was  called  in 
aniis ;  this  consisted  of  a  plain  cell,  the  side  walls  of  which  pro- 
jected at  one  end,  or  front,  of  the  building,  and  were  terminated 
with  antae,  between  which  were  two  columns.  The  prostylos 
temple  differed  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  portico  of  four 
columns  standing  in  front  of  the  antae,  the  columns  between  the 
antse  being  omitted.  The  amphiprostylas  had  a  portico  of  this 
last-mentioned  kind  at  each  end,  or  front,  of  the  cell.  The 
peripteral  temple  had  a  portico  of  six  columns  on  each  front,  and 
a  detached  colonnade  of  eleven  at  each  side  of  the  cell,  the 
columns  at  the  angles  being  included  in  both  computations. 
The  pseudo-peripteral  was  like  the  peripteral,  with  the  breadth 
of  the  cell  increased,  so  that  the  side  walls  became  united  with 
the  columns  of  the  lateral  colonnades.  The  dipteral  had  porticos 
of  eight  columns  on  the  frt)nts  and  a  double  colonnade  at  the 
sides,  the  outer  one  consisting  of  fifteen  columns.  The  pseudo^ 
dipteral  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  dipteral,  with  the  inner 
range  of  columns  omitted  throughout*.  Some  large  temples 
had  the  cells,  or  some  part  of  them,  left  open  at  the  top,  with- 
out any  roof,  and  when  so  constructed  were  called  hypcethrah 
Temples  were  also  named  according  to  the  number  of  columns 
in  the  front  porticos;  tetrastyle  had  four  columns;  hexastyle, 
six ;  octastyle,  eight ;  decastyle,  ten.  The  width  of  the  spaces 
between  the  columns  varied  considerably,  and  the  porticos  were 
designated  accordingly  arteostyk,  diastyle,  etistyle,  systyle,  and 
pycnostyle.    (See  these  terms.) 

Templet,  Template:  a  pattern  or  mould  used  by  workmen, 
especially  by  masons  and  bricklayers,  as  a  guide  for  the  shape 

*  *  Tlie  ancients  by  no  means  always      seus  and  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens, 
followed  this  classification  of  Vitruvius ;       accord  with  none  of  these  ordeia. 
the  Parthenon  and  the  temples  of  The- 
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of  their  work ;  it  is  usually  formed  of  a  thin  board  or  a  sheet  of 
metal".  Also  a  short  piece  of  timber  sometimes  laid  in  a  wall 
under  the  end  of  a  girder  or  other  beam^  and  otherwise  termed 
a  tassel,  or  torsel. 

Tenon^  Tenant  :  the  projection  left  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber  to  be  inserted  into  a  socket,  or  mortise,  made  to  receive  it. 

Tepidarium,  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  for  the  baths  of 
the  ancients  was  partially  heated ;  also  the  room  in  which  the 
tepid  bath  was  placed. 

Terminus,  Term,  a  stone  placed  to  mark  a  territorial  boun- 
dary among  the  ancients.  Termini  were  usually  of  considerable 
solidity  and  of  various  forms,  but  very  frequently  resembled 
short  inverted  obelisks,  surmounted  by  busts  of  human  beings 
or  fauns. 

Terrace,  Terrasse,  Fr.,  Terrazza,  Ital.,  SCerraffe,  Ger.  :  a 
raised  space  or  platform  adjoining  to  a  building,  frequently  en- 
compassed with  a  balustrade  or  steps,  as  at  Versailles,  where 
there  are  a  succession  of  terraces  one  above  the  other.  A 
level  area  on  the  side  of  a  sloping  bank  or  other  situation  over- 
looking lower  scenery  in  a  garden,  pleasure  ground.  Sec.  Ter- 
races were  very  extensively  employed  about  houses  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I. 

Tesselated  Pavement,  Mosaique,  Fr.,  Pavimenfo  di  commesso, 
Ital.,  SKuSiri^dje  2Crbeit,  Ger.:  pavement  formed  of  smaU  pieces 
of  brick,  stone,  marble,  &c.  which  are  called  tesseilce  or  tessera, 
much  used  by  the  Romans ;  the  rudest  description  was  formed 
of  small  cubes  of  brick  about  an  inch  square,  but  the  better 
kinds  were  of  finer  materials  and  in  smaller  pieces,  and  were 
generally  very  ornamental,  representing  architectural  patterns, 
or  animals  and  figures.    (See  Mosaic) 

Tester,  Testoon,  del,  Fr.,  Cielo,  Ital.,  ,|)immcl,  Ger.:  a 
flat  canopy  over  a  pulpit,  tomb,  bed,  &c.  (See  Baldachino, 
Canopy,  Sperver,  and  Sound-board.) 

*  Workmen   sometimet  make  a  dis-  of  the  dttaili ;  thus  the  shape  of  an  arch 

tinction  between  a  UmpUt  and  a  wwtUd,  would  be  represented  by  a  templet,  and 

applying  the  former  term  to  the  pattern  the  section  of  the  mottl<tingt  by  a  moiil4> 

of  the  general  form,  and  the  latter  to  that  (See  Mould.) 
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"A  beds  teaskr^  Ciel A  round  teaster.  Pavilion  d'un  lict The 

boards  of  a  teaster  whereat  the  Talence  hangs.  Dais. .  . .  The  teoMter  of  a  cloth, 

of  state,  SurcieL"  Sherwood*.  Diet.  A.D.  lOl. 

'*  A  TeaaUr  over  the  bed.  Canopua. ....  A  Canopie,  Canopium.*' 

Witbal't  DicL  SS9. 

'^Lego  dictae  Mesis  Dejncourt  filiss  mess  1.  lectum  rubeum  quiltpoint  cum 

1  Tutro  de  eadiun  Setta.*'  A.D.  ism.    Te«t.  apad  Madox.  Form.  Aug.,  p.  4M. 

**^  Unum  coopertorium  cum  celura  Integra  et  TesUrio  de  eadem  secta.'* 

A.D.  1888.    Rjmer,  t.  7.  p.  577. 

According  to  Ducange,  (voc.  Tesierium,)  the  Italian  testiera 
is  that  side  of  the  bed  which  is  next  the  bolster,  or  as  we  now 
call  it,  the  head  of  the  bed ;  and  not  the  tester  in  its  modem  sense, 
which  is  the  celura  of  the  above  quotation.  From  the  men- 
tion of  sekr  and  testere  in  the  next  passage  below,  (and  others 
in  Sparver,)  it  would  seem  that  the  same  interpretation  was 
anciently  given  to  tester  in  England.  It  may  be  however  that 
the  tester  was  drapery  drawn  upwards  into  the  form  of  a  kind 
of  dome  or  canopy  which  crowned  the  sparver,  while  the  celura 
or  seler  was  the  horizontal  lining  below  it,  and  therefore  im- 
mediately over  the  bed. 

'^ ....  to  John  Warrejn  for  making  of  a  trussing  bedde,  seler,  testere^  and 
counterpoint  of  ciymsyn  velvet  and  blewe  paned,  and  for  making  of  the 
curtejns  of  dammaske  crymsyn  and  blewe  paned,  according  to  the  same^ 
XXZ.8.  iiij.d.  Itm  for  fjnne  Ijere  of  red  thred  xx.d.,  and  for  grete  ryuges  to 
the  same  curtejms  xvj.d.    Sm\  xxxiij.s.  iiij.d." 

Privy  poTM  expooBO  of  EUsabetb  of  York,  1M>2,  p.  66. 

Tbtrastyle,  T4trastyle,  Fr.,  Tetrastilo,  Ital.,  SBierdauUg/ 
Ger.  :  a  portico  having  four  columns  in  front. 

Tew  EL,  a  term  which  seems  to  imply  the  louvre,  or  flue  for 

smoke.    It  is  derived  from  the  old  French  word  tuiel,  a  pipe,  or 

conduit. 

*' .  . .  soche  a  smoke  gan  out  wende 


Blacke,  blue,  and  grenishe,  swartishe,  rede, 
As  doith  where  that  men  melte  lede, 

Lo  !  all  on  hie  from  the  UwdlJ*  Chaacer,  Hoom  of  Pamo,  lib.  Hi.  1.  654. 

''  In  the  back  of  the  Forge  against  the  fireplace  is  fixed  a  thick  iron  plate, 

and  a  taper  pipe  in  it  about  five  inches  long,  called  a  Tewd  (or  as  some  call 

it  a  TewL  Iron)  which  pipe  comes  through  the  back  of  the  Forge.    Into  thi« 

laper  pipe  or  Tewd  is  placed  the  Nose  or  Pipe  of  the  Bellows ." 

Ifozoo,  or  Smithing,  p.  S. 
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Thatch,  CJjacke,  ^teii,  Chaume,  Fr.,  Stoppia^  Ital.,  <£tro^/ 
@(^itf,  Ger.  :  a  covering  for  roofs,  formed  of  reeds,  flags, 
straw,  heath,  or  other  similar  materials.  Thatch  was  formerly 
used  more  generally  and  on  more  important  buildings  than 
is  usual  in  the  present  day,  though  in  some  districts  it  is 
still  employed  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  best  kind  is  made 
of  reeds,  a  material  which  was  employed  at  an  early  period. 
Many  churches  in  Norfolk  are  still  covered  with  thatch,  and 
some  of  the  high  pitched  ornamental  roofs  would  hardly  bear 
a  heavier  covering.  The  old  word  to  ihack,  iheak,  or  thatch,  fre- 
quently signifies  no  more  than  to  cover,  and  is  used  in  reference 
to  tiles,  lead,  or  other  materials :  thack-iiles  are  tiles  or  slates 
for  covering  a  roof. 

^  Erantque  pariter  et  domuB  prtefata  et  dormitorium  sUpula  cooperta/* 

Viu  Otwini  Bcfii,  p.  t«. 

**  Pro  m^  m^  garbarum  de  reede  empt.  pro  cooptrtura'^ 

AocU.  of  the  Manor  of  the  Satoj,  temp.  Rich.  11.    Arcbeul.,  roL  xxIt.  p.  299. 

**  Ilaec  sunt  Norwjcus,  panis  ordeus,  halpeny-pykys, 
Clausus  posticus,  domus  Habrahs,  dyrt,  quoque  vicus, 
Fljnt  valles,  rede  thek,  cuutatis  optima  sunt  haec.'* 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

*^  Ane  jle  on  the  south  side  of  the  paroch  kirk  of  Seton,  of  fine  estlar  (ashler), 
pendit  (vaulted),  and  theilcU  (roofed)  with  stane.'* 

OrOM's  Antiqaities  of  ScotUmd,  toI.  i.  p.  64. 

^  The  Council  having  employed  Maister  Jhone  Bland,  Inglishman,  plumer, 
for  theaking  of  the  chapel  of  Uerriott's  Hospital,  togither  wt  some  uther  pairt 

of  ye  said  WOrrk  W^  lead."  MS.  ReoonU  of  Herlot'*  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 

^  For  thekt/ng  of  ij  foder  of  new  leyde.'*  Aocoonu  of  Durham  catUe,  1544. 

Thermjs,  the  public  baths  of  the  ancients. 

Tholobate,  the  substructure  on  which  a  dome  or  cupola 
rests :  a  term  proposed  by  Mr.  Hosking. 

Throating,  the  undercutting  of  a  projecting  moulding  be- 
neath, so  as  to  prevent  rain-water  from  dripping  down  the 
surface  of  the  wall.     (See  Weathering.) 

Through  carved-work  :  carved  work  in  which  the  spaces 
between  the  ornamental  parts  are  pierced  entirely  through  the 
substance  of  the  material  on  which  it  is  cut  and  left  open; 
this  is  the  way  in  which  wooden  tabernacle-work  is  usually 
formed^  and  also  the  foliage  of  Decorated  capitals. 
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^'  All  which  pictures  was  verj  artificiallj  and  cnrioufllj  wrought  all  toge- 
ther, and  fynlj  carved  out  of  one  hole  entjro  stone,  some  part  therof  thorowgk 

carved  WOrke"  AnUent  Rltea  of  Darhun.  p.  14. 

''The  forepart  of  the  Aimer ies  was  thorowgh  carved-worke,  to  give  ajre  to 
the  towels."  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

Through^  ^f^rugf^e,  Parpaing,  Yk.,  Xru^C/  6er.  :  a  stone  in  a 
wall  which  reaches  entirely  through  it,  and  shews  itself  on  both 
sides;  called  also  a  Bonder,  Bond-stone,  and  Perpent-stone, 
(see  these  terms.)  The  name  Through  or  Through-stone,  some- 
times spelt  Trough,  is  also  applied  to  a  flat  grave-stone,  and  is 

still  common  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom*. 
^  The  cors  that  dyed  on  tre  was  berid  in  a  stone, 
The  thrughe  beside  fande  we,  and  in  that  grave  cors  was  none.** 

TowiMley  MjtUiiM,  p.  190. 

'^  For  laying  of  his  thrugh  stone  and  makyng  of  it  xij<i.** 

Paneml  expenses  of  John  Sayer,  1590.    Durham  Wills,  p.  110. 

'*  Over  the  myddes  of  the  said  vaut  th«re  dyd  ly  a  faire  throwgJutoney  and  at 
either  syde  of  the  stone  was  open,  so  that  when  any  of  the  Monncks  was  buryed, 
looke  what  bones  was  in  his  grave  they  wer  taiken  when  he  was  buryed  and 


throwne  in  the  saide  vault. 


11 


Antient  Rites  of  Darham,  p.  51. 


"  Thurwhe-ttone  of  a  grave.     (Hart.  Ms.)     Throw€y  or  throwstone  of  a  bury- 

ynge.      (Ed.  Pyns.)      Sarcofagus,"      Prompt.  Parr. 

Tie-beam,  Transtrum,  Vitr.,  Tirant,  Fr.,  Corda  tirante, 
Asticcuola,  Catena,  Ital.,  JJel^l  balcfen,  Ger.  :  in  a  roof- truss 
a  beam  which  rests  on  the  walls  and  extends  completely  across ; 
it  was  anciently  termed  roof-beam,  chamber-beam,  binding-beam, 
footing-beam,  oxii  footing-dormant,     (See  Strut.) 

Tiles,  Quarres,  Carreaiuv,  7\iiles,  Dalles,¥K,,  Tegoli,  Embrici, 
3icgel,  Ger.  :  thin  plates  of  baked  clay  used  to  cover  roofs^.     In 


'  This  word  retains  the  precise  sense 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pruh,  purh,  a  coffin, 
and  is  so  used,  as  in  the  Chron.  of  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  related  that  Abbot  Ayl- 
wart  took  up  the  remains  of  Edgar, 

"  And  leygen  in  a  thri,k  of  ston." 
(Line  747,  Ritson  Metr.  Rom.,  11.) 
In  1555,  the  mayor  of  Berwick  be* 
questhed  4/.  for  ''a  thrtugh  si  one/* 
(Wills  and  Invent,  published  by  the 
Surtees  Society.)  See  also  the  Plump- 
ton   Corresp.,   p.    239,   and    the   word 


Thntch-stane  in  the  Supplement  to  Jamie- 
son's  Dictionary. 

'  In  1477  the  manufacture  of  tile  was 
one  of  sufficient  importance  in  England 
to  require  regulation  by  a  statute.  See 
atat  17  Edw.  IV.  c  4.  respecting  the 
''fesure,  whityng  et  anelyng  de  tewle, 
apellez  pleintile,  autrement  ntMBBcs 
thaktilc,  roftile,  ou  crestile,  comertile  et 
guttertile  fait  et  affaire  deinz  cest  Roi> 
alme ;"  whereby  the  dimension  of  Plon- 
tile  is  filed  at  10  incliet  by  6^  and  half 
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this  country  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  tiles  in  ordinary  use, 
plain  tiles  and  pan-tiles :  the  former  of  these^  which  are  by  far 
the  commonest^  are  perfectly  flat^  the  latter  are  curred,  so  that 
when  laid  upon  a  roof  each  tile 
overlaps  the  edge  of  that  next  to 
it^  and  protects  the  joint  from  the 
wet.  The  Romans  used  flat  tiles  turned  up  at  the  edges,  with 
a  row  of  inverted  semi-cylindrical  ones  over  the  joint  to  keep 
out  the  wet"  {couvre  joints,  Fr.)  In  the  middle  ages  tiles  were 
extensively  employed  in  this  country  for  covering  buildings, 
though  they  seem  always  to  have  been  considered  an  inferior 
material  to  lead ;  it  does  not  appear  that  any  but  flat  plain  tiles, 
with  such  others  as  were  requisite  for  the  ridges,  hips,  and 
valleys,  were  used ;  the  ridge-tiles,  or  crest,  formerly  also  caUed 
roof-tiles,  were  sometimes  made  ornamental'.  (See  Ridge). 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  backs  of  flre-places  formed  of 
tiles,  and  in  such  situations  they  arc  sometimes  laid  in 
herring-bone  courses,  as  in  the  great  hall,  Kenilworth;  most 
of  the  fire-places  in  Bodiam  castle,  Sussex,  are  constructed  in 
this  manner,  and  the  oven  by  the  side  of  the  larger  fire-place 
in  the  hall  is  also  built  of  tiles^. 

Glazed  decorative  tiles  were  anciently  much  used  for  paving 
sacred  edifices ;  they  are  sometimes  called  Norman  tiles,  possibly 

an  inch  and  half  quarter  thick,  at  least ;  found  huilt  into  the  wall,  And  may  have 
Roof  or  crest  tile  at  13  inches  long,  diick-  formed  part  of  the  original  structure, 
ness  same  as  the  other,  with  conveuient  They  were  13  inches  hy  8  inches,  and 
deepness. — Stat  of  the  Realm,  voL  xi.  varied  in  thickness  from  five-eighths  of  an 
p.  463:  and  Rot  ParL,  vol.  vi.  p.  189.  inch  to  an  inch;  half  of  one  side,  which 
Comer- tiles  and  gutter- tiles  must  be  would  have  been  exposed  upon  a  roof,  was 
what  are  now  called  hip-tiles  and  valley-  glftz^  and  they  were  made  with  pin- 
tiles,  holes  in  them,  as  is  still  the  custom  in 

*  These  are  frequently  found  built  into  some  districts. 

walls  to  form  bonding- courses,  as    at  ^   Lidgate  speaks  of   an  inscriptioB 

Ljrmpne,  near  Hythe,  Kent,  where  they  graven  upon  a  piUar 

are  1 6  inches  long,  about  a  foot  wide  and  **  made  of  tyles  hard  ybake, 

three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Fro  touche  of  fyre  to  saue  the  Scrip- 

*  In    taking    down  part    of   a    late  ture." 

Norman  building  in  Southwark  some  (Boccace,  liiij.)  as  if,  in  his  day,  tilea 
years  ago,  to  make  the  approaches  to  the  were  considered  the  best  material  to  re- 
present London  bridge,  some  tiles  were      eiiC  ihe  action  of  fire. 
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from  the  supposition  that  they  were  originally  made  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and,  considering  the  age  and  variety  of  specimens  that 
exist  in  northern  France,  this  idea  may  not  be  wholly  erroneous. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  tiles  have  been  discovered 
in  England,  that  present  the  features  of  the  Norman  style  of 
architectural  decoration,  the  most  ancient  being  apparently  of 
the  thirteenth  century.     The  name  of  encaustic  has  also  been 
given  to  these  tiles,  and  it  would  not  be  inappropriate,  were  it 
not  applied  already  to  denote  an  antique  process  of  art,  of  a  per- 
fectly diflFerent  nature ;  whereas  a  method  wholly  distinct,  and 
peculiar  to  the  glazed  tiles  of  the  middle  ages,  was  commonly 
adopted  in  northern  Europe.  The  process  of  manufacture  which^ 
as  it  is  supposed,  was  most  commonly  employed,  may  be  thoa 
described.      The  thin  squares  of  well-compacted  clay  having 
been  fashioned,  and  probably  dried  in  the  sun  to  the  requisite 
degree,  their  ordinary  dimension  being  from  four  to  six  inches, 
with  a  thickness  of  one  inch,  a  stamp  which  bore  a  design  in  relief, 
was  impressed  upon  them,  so  as  to  leave  the  ornamental  pattern 
in  caveito ;  into  the  hollows  thus  left  on  the  face  of  the  tile, 
clay  of  another  colour,  most  commonly  white,  or  pipe-clay,  was 
then  inlaid  or  impressed;  nothing  remained  except  to  give  a 
richer  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  the  permanence  of 
the  work,  by  covering  the  whole  in  the  furnace  with  a  thin  sur- 
face of  metallic  glaze,  which,  being  of  a  slightly  yellow  colour, 
tinged  the  white  clay  beneath  it,  and  imparted  to  the  red  a  more 
full  and  rich  tone  of  colour.     In  the  success  of  this  simple 
operation,  much  depended  upon  this,  that  the  quality  of  the  two 
kinds  of  clay  that  were  used  should  be  as  nearly  similar  as  pos- 
sible, for,  if  in  the  furnace  the  white  was  liable  to  shrink  more 
than  the  red,  the  whole  work  would  be  full  of  cracks ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  design  would  bulge  and  be  thrown  upwards; 
imperfections,  of  which  examples  are  not  wanting.     To  facilitate 
the  equal  drying  of  the  tile,  deep  scorings  or  hollows  were  some- 
times made  on  the  reverse,  and  by  this  means,  when  laid  in 
cement,  the  pavement  was  more  firmly  held  together.     Occa- 
sionally, either  from  the  deficiency  of  white  clay  of  good  quality^ 
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or  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  variety,  glazed  tiles  occor  which  have 
the  design  left  hoUovr,  and  not  filled  in,  according  to  the  usual 
process,  with  clay  of  a  different  colour;  a  careful  examination 
however  of  the  disposition  of  the  ornament  will  frequently  shew 
that  the  original  intention  was  to  fill  these  cavities,  as  in  other 
specimens,  but  instances  also  present  themselves  where  the 
ornamental  design  evidently  was  intended  to  remain  in  relief, 
the  field,  and  not  the  pattern,  being  found  in  caveiio.  Tiles  of 
this  kind,  about  six  inches  square,  with  armorial  and  other 
decorations,  were  found  in  excavating  the  ruins  of  Whitland 
abbey,  Caermarthenshire,  in  1837;  and  one,  ornamented  with 
the  Holy  Lamb,  is  represented,  Gent.  Mag.,  N,  S.,  xii.  597; 
examples  likewise,  remarkable  on  account  of  their  very  tate  date, 
occur  in  Tawstock  church,  Devonshire,  and  in  several  other 
churches  in  the  same  county.  It  mnst  be  observed,  that  in- 
stances are  very  frequent,  where  the  protecting  glaze  having 
been  worn  away,  the  white  clay  which  is  of  a  less  compact  quality 
than  the  red,  has  fallen  out,  and  left  the  design  hollow,  so  that 
an  impression  or  rubbing  may  readily  be  taken.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  origin  of  the  fabrication  of  decorative  pave- 
ments, by  the  process  which  has  been  described,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  mediseval  imitations  of  the  Roman  mosaic-work,  by  means 
of  coloured  substances  inlaid 
upon  stone  or  marble.  Of  „ 
this  kind  of  marqveterie  in  ^ 
stone,  few  examples  have  es-  \Xs 
caped  the  injuries  of  time ; 


specimens  may  he  seen  on 

the  eastern  side  of  the  &Itar- 

screen  in  Canterbury  cathe-   /C 

dral,  and  at  the  abbey  church   ' 

of  8.  Denis  and  the  cathedral  of  S.  Omer<,  and  S.  Gereon  at 

Cologne,  in  the  crypt. 

Those  at  S.  Omer  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  present 


'  Sm  "  Detcription  d'  on  Pa*f  Graft  on  Momique  de  1'  Ancienne  CithMnle  da 
!c>ltu  en  folio,  ISM. 

So 


S.  Omcr."     4ta  ■' 


i 
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the  greatest  variety,  some  are  of  considerable  size,  as  much  as 
two  feet  square,  and  represent  warriors  on  horseback,  bearing 
shields  of  arms^  with  patterns  on  the  back  grounds,  and  inscrip- 
tions of  the  thirteenth  centiuy :  two  are  elephants  with  castles 
on  their  backs :  others  are  religious  subjects^  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  a  variety  of  others,  they  are  cut  upon  white  marble, 
the  lines  and  the  cavities  filled  with  coloured  mastic,  of  which 
portions  only  remain.  Those  at  Cologne  are  much  mutilated,  but 
are  of  the  same  character,  part  of  an  inscription  with  the  words 
DOMUS  .  .  DAVID,  in  charactcrs  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
centiuy,  can  be  made  out,  and  similar  figures  of  knights,  &c. 

It  has  been  stated  that  tiles  ornamented  with  designs  in  vari- 
ous superficial  colours  occur,  as  at  Bristol,  in  the  mayor's  chapel ; 
such  examples,  if  any  are  found,  deserve  attentive  notice  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  researches  regarding  the  ornamental 
manufactures  of  the  middle  ages.  From  the  period  when  the 
ornamented  red  pottery,  of  Greek  origin,  was  fabricated  in 
western  Europe,  (as  it  was  very  extensively  in  England,  at 
times  subsequent  to  the  occupation  by  the  Romans,)  until  the 
revival  of  the  use  of  decorative  pottery,  in  the  maiolica  of 
northern  Italy,  and  the  moulded  faience  of  Bernard  Palissy,  in 
the  sixteenth  centiuy,  no  fictile  work  has  been  hitherto  noticed, 
which  was  employed  for  any  decorative  purpose,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  glazed  tiles,  which  are  under  consideration.  It  would 
therefore  be  interesting  to  ascertain  at  how  early  a  period  the 
Oriental  porcelain,  known  in  Italy  in  1324,  but  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  until  1587-8,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  suggested  the  means  of  decorating  either 
pottery  or  paving  tiles  with  designs  in  superficial  or  enamelled 
colours. 

Amongst  the  earliest  specimens  of  glazed  tiles  may  be  men- 
tioned the  pavement  discovered  in  the  ruined  priory  church  at 
Castle  Acre,  Norfolk,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  tiles  are  ornamented  with  scutcheons  of  arms, 
and  on  some  appears  the  name  thomas;  they  are  coarsely 
executed,  the  cavities  are  left,  and  not  filled  in  with  any  clay 
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of  different  colour.  A  specimen  which,  although  foreign,  is 
interesting,  as  exhibiting,  in  an  early  armorial  decoration, 
several  coats  belonging  to  Anglo-Norman  families,  exists  in 
the  tiles  brought  from  the  guard-chamber  and  great  hall  of 
the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  within  the  precinct  of 
S.  Stephen's  abbey  at  Caen.  The  pavement  was  described  by 
Ducarel  in  his  tour  in  Normandy.  In  1786  a  number  of  tiles, 
twenty  from  each  chamber,  were  obtained  from  the  monks  by 
Charles  Chadwick,  Esq.,  of  Mavesyn  Ridware,  Staffordshire, 
who  added  them  to  the  numerous  decorations  of  the  very 
curious  sepulchral  chapel  of  the  lords  of  that  place :  they  are 
still  to  be  seen  there,  forming  two  tablets,  affixed  to  the  west 
wall  in  that  singular  chapeH.  A  number  of  these  tiles  were 
also  procured  by  John  Henniker  Major,  Esq.,  who  published 
in  1794  an  account  of  them,  with  engravings  :  they  consist  only 
of  armorial  tiles,  from  the  "  great  guard  chamber,"  and  were 
presented  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Mr.  Henniker 
was  disposed  to  assign  to  them  a  much  earlier  date  than 
can  possibly  be  admissible.  The  bearing  of  England,  which  is 
found  among  them,  with  three  lions  passant,  shews  that  their 
date  cannot  be  much  anterior  to  1200,  but  they  are  more 
probably  of  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  or  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth.  An  illustration  of  these  tiles  is  found 
in  a  volume  of  Gough's  collections,  in  the  Bodleian,  entitled, 
Recueil  de  Tapisseries,  d'Armoiries  et  de  Devises:  it  is  a 
coloured  drawing,  taken  about  1700,  of  a  pavement  in  S. 
Stephen^s  abbey,  adjoining  the  great  hall,  and  the  blazon  of 
nearly  all  the  arms  that  occur  on  the  tiles  engraved  by  Hen- 
niker is  there  to  be  found.  A  considerable  number  of  the  tiles 
from  the  palace  at  Caen  have  been  preserved  by  M.  de  Caux,  and 
used  for  the  pavement  of  parts  of  his  residence  in  that  town. 

A  remarkable  specimen  of  tile  paving  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury has  lately  been  uncovered  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  church 
of  Woodperry,  Oxfordshire  (Plate  203)  j  on  one  of  these  is  a 
lion  rampant,  on  another  a  spread  eagle,  these  are  the  badges  of 

'  Oent  Mag.  59,  L  212 ;  tee  also  dO,  ii  7ia 
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Hichard  king  of  the  Romans^  and  earl  of  Poicton,  brotliar  at 
Henry  III.,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  A  very  entire  paye- 
ment,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  has  been  recently  laid  open  to  view  in  the  chapter- 
house at  Westminster*.  A  great  variety  of  tiles,  presenting  the 
characteristic  decorations  in  use  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  to  be  found  in  Winchester  and  Gloucester 
cathedrals,  the  churches  of  S.  Cross,  Bomsey,  Warblington^ 
Tintem,  Bredon,  Tewkesbury,  Great  Malvern,  and  many  others. 
In  Oxford  there  are  a  variety  of  good  specimens  of  tiles,  and  some 
tile  pavements  in  their  original  state ;  in  the  cathedral^  in  the 
Latin  chapel,  there  are  a  variety  of  tiles  (Plates  200  and  201), 
but  these  have  all  been  moved :  in  the  library  of  Merton  college 
they  appear  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  building,  fourteenth 
century,  but  have  been  relaid.  (Plate  202.)  At  New  CollegCj 
the  two  upper  rooms  of  the  muniment  tower  have  their  original 
tile  pavements. 

In  the  old  singing  school  attached  to  Worcester  cathedral  ia 
a  remarkably  fine  and  perfect  tile  pavement  (Plates  204^  205  ;) 
the  patterns  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  intermixture  of  plain 
black  or  dark  tiles  brings  out  the  patterns,  and  shews  what  ia 
wanted  in  the  modern  arrangement  of  tiles.  Some  other  ex- 
amples of  original  arrangement  remain  at  Great  Bedwin,  Wilt- 
shire (Plate  206),  and  Helpstone,  Northamptonshire  (Hate 
209) ;  in  the  latter  church  there  is  also  a  curious  star  pattern 
made  up  of  small  tiles  (Plate  206)  ;  at  Haccombe,  Devonshire, 
there  are  a  nimiber  of  rich  tiles,  but  the  original  arrangement 
is  not  preserved  (Plate  208).  In  Bochester  and  Winchester 
cathedrals  there  are  some  very  good  examples  of  the  mode  of 
arranging  plain  tiles,  to  produce  a  good  effect.  (Plate  207.) 

*  A  variety  of  specimens,  communi-  of  tiles  in  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  has 

cated  by  Mr.  Cottenham,  hare  been  given  also  been  published  of  the  full  taxe,  by 

by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  among  his  Ex-  Mr.Charch,of  Wallingford;  andoflridi 

amples  of  tiles,  a  publication  which  may  tiles  by  Mr.  Oldham,  of  Dublin ;   the 

in  some  measure  supply  the  place  of  a  latter  presents  some   curious  yarieties 

detailed  reference  to  pavements  of  this  of  patterns, 
kind,  existing  in  England.    A  collection 
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A  profiisioD  of  good  examples  still  exists  of  single  tiles,  and 
seta  of  four,  nine,  sixteen,  or  a  greater  number  of  tiles,  forming 
by  their  combination  a  complete  design,  and  presenting,  for  the 
most  part,  the  characteristic  style  of  ornament  which  was  in 
TOgue  at  each  successive  period ;  but  examples  of  general  arrange- 
ment are  very  rare,  and  imperfect.  To  this  deficiency  of  autho- 
rities it  seems  to  be  due,  that  modem  imitations  of  these  ancient 
pavements  have  generally  proved  unsatisfactory,  in  the  resem- 
blance which  they  present  to  oil-cloth,  or  carpeting,  and  the 
intention  of  producing  richness  of  effect  by  carrying  the  orna- 
mental design  throughout  the  pavement,  without  any  intervening 
spaces,  has  been  wholly  frustrated.  Sufficient  care  has  not  been 
given  to  ascertain  the  ancient  system  of  arrangement :  it  is, 
however,  certain  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  plain  tiles,  black, 
white,  or  red,  were  introduced,  and  served  to  divide  the  various 
portions  which  composed  the 
general  design.  Plain  diagonal 
bands,  for  instance,  arranged  fret- 
wise,  intervened  between  the  com- 
partments, or  panels,  of  tiles 
ornamented  with  designs ;  the 
plain  and  the  decorated  quarries 
were  laid  alternately,  or  in  some  »— »*"t.  o».. 

instances  longitudinal  bands  were  introduced  in  order  to  break 
that  continuity  of  ornament  which  being  uniformly  spread 
over  a  large  surface,  as  in  some  modem  pavements,  produces  a 
confused  rather  than  a  rich  effect.  It  bas  been  supposed,  with 
much  probability,  that  the  more  elaborate  pavements  were 
reserved  for  the  decoration  of  the  choir,  the  chancel,  or  imme- 
diate vicini^  of  an  altar,  whilst  in  the  aisles,  or  other  parts  <^ 
the  church,  more  simple  pavements  of  plain  tiles,  black,  white, 
or  red,  were  usually  employed.  It  may  also  deserve  notice,  that 
in  almost  every  instance  when  the  ornamented  tiles  have  been 
accidently  discovered,  or  dug  up  on  the  site  of  a  castle  or 
mansion,  there  has  been  reason  to  suppose  a  consecrated  fabric 
had  there  existed,  or  that  the  tiles  bad  belonged  to  that 
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portion  of  the  structure  which  had  been  devoted  to  religious 
services. 

Tiles,  constructed  with  a  singular  intention,  and  of  which  no 
other  example  has  yet  been  noticed,  occur  at  Great  Malv^-n 
(Plate  199) ;  there  are  two  sets,  each  consisting  of  five  tiles,  ar- 
ranged longitudinally,  and  evidently  intended  to  form  the  deco- 
ration of  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls  around  the  high  altar, 
either  to  supply  the  place  of  a  reredos,  retro-^Mare,  or  post-tabula, 
the  ornamental  work  above  the  altar,  decorating  the  face  of  the 
wall  or  screen,  against  which  the  altar  was  applied,  or  else  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  wainscot  or  hangings  of  tapestry 
were  commonly  employed.  The  tiles  composing  the  larger  set  bear 
the  date  1453,  they  measure  11|  inches  by  9  inches,  and  are  of 
unusual  thickness,  2^  inches ;  they  are  decorated  with  the  bear- 
ings of  Edward  the  Confessor,  England,  Bohun,  Mortimer,  Clare, 
Le  Despenser,  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  and  Beauchamp  of 
Powyck.     The  series  is  formed  of  five  tiles,  but  there  are  three 
varieties  of  the  one  which  forms  the  base,  diflFering'only  in  the 
armorial  scutcheons.     The  second  series  is  dated  Anno  regni 
Regis  Henrici  VI.  xxxyj.  (14f56),  and  is  composed  of  five  tiles  of 
ordinary  thickness,  which  measure  8|  inches  by  6f  inches ;  the 
ornament  consists  of  shrine-work,  so  adjusted  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  tiles  as  to  produce  a  very  rich  effect,  and  repr&> 
sent  an  architectural  design  of  several  stages,  with  scutcheons 
introduced  at  intervals,  charged  with  the  bearing  of  Henry  VI^ 
the  symbolical  bearing  so  much  in  fashion  at  that  period,  com- 
posed of  the  various  emblems  of  the  Passion,  the  monogram 
IHC  under  a  crown,  and  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  pelican^ 

The  foregoing  description  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  kind  of  ornament  usually  introduced  upon  tiles,  the  finequent 
occurrence  of  heraldic  decoration  renders  them  valuable  as  an 
evidence  or  illustration  of  the  descent  of  property.  For  example^ 
at  Malvern  the  bearings  of  the  successive  lords  of  the  chase  and 
manor  are  exhibited^  namely,  Clare  and  Le  Despenser^  earls  of 

'  See  a  more  detailed  account  of  these,  yem  priory  chnrcli,  Oent  Mag.,  May 
Kai  other  decoratiTe  tiles  in  Great  Mai-     and  Jnly,  lS4i. 
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Gloucester^  Newburgh  and  Beauchamp^  earls  of  Warwick^  and 
finally  the  royal  arms  of  England^  the  lordship  having  by 
marriage  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Frequently  the  design  being 
formed  with  four^  nine,  or  sixteen  tiles,  the  arrangement  was  so 
contrived  as  to  present  both  the  single  and  the  impaled  bearing, 
and  distinguish  the  individual  of  whose  benefaction  this  decora- 
tive work  was  a  memorial.  Portions  of  heraldic  ornament,  as 
the  lion,  the  fleur-de-lis,  or  the  eagle,  were  much  in  fashion,  as 
were  also  sacred  emblems,  as  the  fish,  or  the  interlaced  triangles^ 
and  personal  badges,  or  devices  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
rebus.  Of  the  last,  may  be  mentioned  the  examples  at  Great 
Malvern,  being  the  device  of  Tydeman  de  Winchcomb,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  1395,  formed  of  a  winch,  or  kind  of  capstan,  and 
a  comb,  with  the  mitre  and  pastoral  staff;  and  that  of  John  Nail- 
heart,  (?)  a  bleeding  heart,  pierced  by  three  nails.  Inscriptions, 
usually  of  a  pious  character,  were  much  in  vogue,  and  a  very 
curious  instance  occurs  at  Malvern,  being,  as  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  contemporary  authority,  a  charm,  which  was  regarded 
as  possessing  efficacy  against  fire :  it  runs  thus,  mentem  *  sanc- 

TAM  *  SPONTANEUM  *  HONOREM  '  DEO  '  ET  '  PATRIE  *  LIBERACIONBM  * 

The  quotation  from  Job  xix.  31,  ^'miseremini  mei,  miseremini 
mei,  saltem  vos  amici  mei,  quia  manus  domini  tetigit  me,''  is 
most  curiously  and  ornamentally  introduced  on  another  speci- 
men there,  with  the  names  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  date 
1456.  Another  presents  a  moral  admonition  in  metre,  very 
similar  to  an  epitaph  in  verse  at  Kelshall,  Herts,  dated  1435 ; 
it  enjoins  the  practice  of  charity  during  life,  instead  of  confiding 
in  an  executor.  Representations  of  this  interesting  tile  will  be 
found  in  Nash's  Worcestershire,  and  Nichols'  Examples. 

Tiles  were  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  tombs,  figures  and 
inscriptions  being  formed  in  that  material.  Fragments  of  such 
tombs  have  been  found  in  England,  but  no  entire  specimen  is 
known  to  exist  either  in  England  or  France.  Fortunately  among 
the  drawings  collected  by  M.  Gagnieres,  and  preserved  among 
Gough's  collections  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  a  series  of  tombs 
of  this  description  which  formerly  existed  in  the  chapter-house 
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of  the  abbe;  of  Jumiegea  in  Kormandy^.  They  are  of  the  tbir- 
teenth  century,  and  represent  the  abbots  prior  to  that  period, 
the  figures  in  their  robes,  under  trefoil  canopies,  and  some  of 
them  with  inscriptions.  (See  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  t,  p.  234.) 

Designs,  which  deserve  notice  on  account  of  the  costume 
that  they  exhibit,  occamonally  occur ;  amongst  these  may  be 
cited  one  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  of  temp.  Henry  III., 
representing  a  mounted  knight,  who  wears  the  flat-topped  cylin- 
drical helm ;  and  another  in  the  Doucean  Museum,  at  Goodrich 
Court,  found  at  Margam  abbey,  Glamorganshire,  of  the  close  of 
tbe  reign  of  Edward  I,,  esbibiling  a  knight  armed  with  a  falchion 
and  round  buckler,  and  wearing  ailettea.  Oblong  tiles,  bearing 
representations  of  knights  charging  at  full  speed,  occur  also  at 
Romsey  and  Tintem. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  use  of  tiles  of  the  kind  hitherto 
described,  appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  importation 
of  tiles  decorated  with  superficial  colours,  called  Flanders  tile, 
or  Gaily  tile :  examples  of 
early  character  are  preserved 
in  the  Doucean  Museum.  At 
Tawstock,  Devon,  are  some 
tiles  stamped  according  to 
the  ancient  process,  with  or- 
naments evidently  copied  —iwn,  d,-... 
closely  from  ancient  originals,  and  in  high  relief  They  deserve 
attention  on  account  of  the  singular  circumstance  of  their  date, 
one  of  them  bearing  a  fleur-de-lis,  the  initials  T.  W.,  and 
date  1708,  In  Westleigh,  Devon,  S.  Decuman's,  Somersetshire, 
and  many  other  churches  in  the  west  of  England,  are  similar 
tiles  with  raised  patterns,  but  probably  few  of  tbem  are  of  so 
late  a  date. 

Tbe  following  evidences  tend,  in  unison  with  the  general 
character  of  decoration  displayed  in  the  tiles  of  the  fourteentb 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  to  shew  that  they  were  of  English 
manufacture.  In  1833,  a  furnace  of  brick  was  discovered  on 
the  Priory  Farm,  Great  Malvern,  ingeniously  constructed  for 
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the  purpose  of  baking  such  tiles,  and  containing  fragments 
similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  neighbouring  churches'. 
A  similar  furnace  was  discovered  in  1837,  in  the  parish  of 
S.  Mary  Witton,  near  Droitwich,  formed  like  that  at  Malvern 
with  two  arched  chambers,  separated  by  an  intermediate  pier ; 
it  contained  a  number  of  tiles,  specimens  of  which  are  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Worcester  Nat.  Hist.  Society ; 
their  character  is  that  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  some  of 
them  are  identical  in  design  with  those  still  existing  in  the 
building  which  adjoins  Worcester  cathedral  on  the  south  side, 
called  the  Singing  School.  It  must  be  observed,  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  so  experienced  an  observer  as  Mr.  Bloxam, 
that  this  furnace  was  considered  by  him  as  having  been  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  making  salt  by  evaporation ;  it  was 
also  conjectured  that  the  tiles  had  been  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Witton,  which  fell  into  ruin  about 
1461 ;  the  circumstances  of  locality,  however,  and  other  facts 
connected  with  the  discovery,  tend  to  shew  an  identity  of  pur- 
pose between  this  and  the  Malvern  furnace,  so  that  there  can. 
be  little  doubt  that  both  were  constructed  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  fictile  decorations. 

The  glaze,  with  which  tiles  of  this  nature  were  covered,  pro- 
tected them  frt)m  rapid  decay,  yet  in  exposed  positions  they 
necessarily  became,  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  wholly 
defaced;  among  the  best  examples  of  entire  pavements  thus 
formed,  which  have  been  preserved  until  recent  times,  are  the 
interesting  one  in  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  and  that  of  the  chapel  at  Ely,  built  by 
Prior  John  de  Crauden,  about  1321^.  It  is  probable  that  this 
kind  of  manufacture  was  made  available  for  decoration,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  of  which  by  the  injuries  of  time  all  traces  have 
been  destroyed.  In  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Hamburgh  there 
was  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Pope  Benedict  V.,  who  died 

>  A  representation  of  it  will  be  found      discoyery  in  Gent  Mag.,  103.  ii  p.  162, 
in  Dr.  Card's  Dissertation  on  Malvern      SOI. 
Priory  Church,  and  an  account  of  the  ^  See  Archsol.,  vol.  xiv.  plate  28. 

8p 
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there,  A.D.  965 ;  its  fashion  was  that  of  the  altar-tomb,  of  the 
character  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  which  period  it  was  pro- 
bably constructed  ;  on  the  top  was  represented  the  pope^  under 
a  canopy  of  shrine- work,  the  design  being  executed  upon  twelve 
tiles,  measuring  together  about  eight  feet  by  three  feet.  An 
inscription  ran  round  the  verge  of  the  tomb,  and  at  the  sides 
were  sacred  and  other  subjects,  and  figures  of  the  Apostles,  the 
whole  formed  with  tiles,  the  figures  being  white  on  a  green 
ground.  It  was  evident  that  here  the  design  was  not  executed 
by  the  process  of  impression  which  has  been  described  as  prac- 
tised in  this  country,  but,  it  is  probable,  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  superficial  decoration,  such  as  are  now  employed^ 

In  some  parts  of  Spain,  it  was  customary  to  execute  fictile 
decorations  of  large  dimension  in  superficial  colouring;  the 
designs  resembled  those  of  hangings  of  arras,  and  represented 
historical  or  sacred  subjects ;  they  served  as  decorative  coverings 
of  the  walls,  instead  of  tapestry;  the  tiles  were  sometimes  rect- 
angular,  and  sometimes  shaped  out,  according  to  the  outlines 
of  the  design,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  use  in  the 
adjustment  of  painted  glass.  The  richly-designed  pavements  of 
Saracenic  character,  still  preserved  at  Granada,  are  executed  in 
superficial  colours,  and  not  by  means  of  the  peculiar  process 
adopted  in  northern  Europe.  Similar  tiles,  decorated  with  vivid 
colouring,  are  found  in  some  sacred  structures  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  East  Indies. 

The  imitations  of  ancient  tiles,  produced  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Barr  and  S.  John,  at  Worcester,  by  the  process  which, 
as  it  has  been  conjectured,  was  anciently  employed,  and  those 
which  have  been  manufactured  in  a  somewhat  difierent  manner 
by  Minton,  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire,  have  been  the 
means  of  causing  an  extensive  revival  of  the  use  of  this  beautiful 
kind  of  decoration.  This  kind  of  pavement  has  been  recently 
introduced  at  the  Temple  Church,  London,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Worcester,  Stafford,  Welshpool,  and  many  other  places. 

^  This  curious  memorial,  which  long  scribed  in  the  Acta  Stnetonim  Pio- 
tioce  perished,  is  represented  and  de-      pyLeon  Mail,  p.  164^. 
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"  S(*bu]a  et  officinu  que  cooperte  enut  arundiiw  priiu,  novis  t«etis  kppo- 
litis,  laUribut  coop«riri  juuit  (Abbu  Suusod.)"  cbron.  JoeaiiDi,  to. 

"  The;  rate  unong 
Upon  the  ch&iubGr  rofe  without 
Upon  the  tgle*  ouer  ftll  about"  cbuor,  id.  its. 

"  Item,  paid  to  Th.  Lcater,  of  Slowe,  in  part  of  puement  of  iiTij*.  uijd.  for 
»  MU  of  paving  tifc  to  be  eiieled  (knne»led)  with  coloun  of  green,  yelowo,  «nd 

black."  AnmiptiBrUtUtBuliuitUll.MHHi.VIlI.    Oiti'iSiSolk.p.UI. 

"  Item,  p>;<i  to  John  Fnnkji  for  path;ng  of  ;e  kejrke  fluor,  and  hellpyng 
to  le;  tffi/l  and  levyllj^g  of  ye  floure,  3f.  4d." 

Pulih  Ac«DnUorWlgloft,Un«iLii>hln,A.D.  IMO,  ip.  Lawin. 

Tinning  of  iron-work  was  practised  in  the  middle  ages  to 
preserve  it  &om  rust,  and  perhaps  for  omameDt  sake.  Thus 
the  iron  grate  which  enclosed  the  shrine  of  S.  Erkemrald  in  S. 
Paul's  cathedral,  London,  was  tinned  over.  (Dugdale's  S.  Paul's, 
p.  24).  lu  the  accounts  for  building  the  cloisters  of  Durham, 
A.D.  1419,  there  is  a  charge  for  tynmng  300  claoi  for  the 
cloister. 

To-FALL,  Too-fall:  ashed  or  building  annexed  to  the  wall  of 
a  larger  one,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  in  a  single  slope  with 
the  top  resting  against  the  wall  of  the  principal  building.  A 
term  retained  in  use  in  the  north.  Sometimes  called  a  lean-to. 

"  Item,  plumbator'  pro  emcndacione  de  tofol  h  factuia  de  le  goteri*  ij.B> 

Ti.d."  Plluar  Roll,  NsnHoli.    A.D.  IIM- 

"  To-faUt,  Bchudde  (or  ihedde)  appendicium,  appendii,  teget."  Pwinpt.  P»tT' 
"  Of  tha  Corakjrk  (of  St.  Andrewi)  the  Ujb  twa, 
W;th  lede  the  south  ;la  thakjd  alsua. 
The  north  ile,  and  the  qwere. 

The  tofaili*  twa  war  made  but  were."        VjntiwB,  Cbron..  loi.  ii.  p.  <.  iH. 
See  also  Spalding'a  Troubles,  toL  u.  p.  S6,  27,  30,  at  quoted  \yj  Jamieson ; 
and  Bl^Kkett■'  North-country  Qloscaiy,  v.  Toofal,  or  TeefalL 

Tooth  Ornahent,  Dad  de  acie,  Fk.  :  this  name  is  given  to 
an  ornament  very  extensively  used  in  the  Early  English  style 
of  architecture,  consisting  of  a  square  four-leaved  j 
flower,  the  centre  of  which  prqjecta  in  a  point;  I 
there  are  minute  differences   in   the   manner  of  I 
cutting  it,  and  sometimes  the  sides  are  so  perfectly 
flat,  and  it  is  formed  with  so  mnch  stiffiiess,  as  to  reoemble  a 
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pierced  pyramid"  rather  than  a  flower.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Early  EagUsh  style,  in  which  it  is  often  tued  in  great  prc^iuion, 
though  occasionally  met  with  in  late  Norman  work,  as  at  the 


west  window  of  the  sontK  aisle  of  the  nave  of  Rochester  cathe- 
dral and  elsewhere,  (Plate  119,  figs.  9 — 12);  it  is  generally 
placed  in  a  deep  hollow  moulding,  with  the  flowers  in  dose 
contact  with  each  other,  though  they  are  not  unfreqnently 
placed  a  short  distance  apart,  and  in  rich  suits  of  mouldings 
are  often  repeated  several  times'.     (Plates  120,  121,  123.) 

ToKus,  Tore,  Tore,  Fa.,  Two,  Ba- [_ 

fiffne,  Ital.,   $fii^l,  Ger.  :    a  large  ^^^^^^^^> 

round  moulding  conm[ionly  used  in  flHHI^HIHHII^P^ 
the  bases  of  columns,  8Ec. 

ToucH-STONE,  Pierre  de  Touche,  Fa.,  Paragone,  Ital.:  a 
name  sometimes  apphed  to  compact  dark-coloured  stones,  aach 
as  Furhcck  and  Petworth  nLarble,  and  others  of  similar  kind, 
which  are  frequently  used  for  fine  work  in  Gothic  architecture ; 
some  of  these  are  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish :  the  term 

'  Rickmui,  p.  114.  other  parts  of  Fnmce,  uid  wbere  met 

'  Thii  enrichmeDt  ia  atldom  found  in  with  ia  but  aparingly  employed,  u  at 
tha  aarlj  French  wirk  af  Normandj,  or       tha  catbadral,  Ijmnz. 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  common  use  for  any  very  long 
period.  It  is  so  called  from  its  supposed  identity  with,  or 
resemblance  to,  the  lapis  Lydius,  or  touch-stone,  used  by  gold- 
smiths in  assaying  the  quality  of  gold  by  the  test  of  aquafortis. 
There  is  a  fine  effigy  in  the  church  at  S.  Denis,  near  Paris,  of 
Catherine  de  Courtenai,  who  died  in  1307,  sculptured  in  lime- 
stone, nearly  as  black  as  the  real  touch-stone,  and  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  of  that  material. 

**  In  which  place  we  wol,  that  for  the  said  Sepultue  of  ts  and  our  derest  late 
wif  the  Quene,  whose  soule  God  p'donne,  be  made  a  Towmbe  of  Stone  called 

Touche,  sufficient  in  largieur  for  us  booth And  in  the  sides  and 

booth  ends  of  our  said  Towmbe,  in  the  said  Touche  vnder  the  said  bordure,  we 
wol  tabernacles  be  graven."  wui  of  Hen.  Vii.,  4. 

<<  A  Tombe  or  Sepulture  of  whit  marbile  and  of  black  touchstone,'^ 

Draft  of  Indentan  for  a  tomb  to  Hen.  VIII.    Archaol.,  toI.  ztI.  p.  84. 

Tower,  Tour,  Clocher,  Fr.,  Torre,  Ital.,  %t)Utm,  Gbr.  :  any 
attempt  to  particularize  the  various  kinds  of  towers  which  have 
been  adopted  by  different  nations  in  former  ages,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  scope  of  this  work :  the  following  observations,  there- 
fore, are  chiefly  confined  to  those  which  were  in  use  in  the 
middle  ages  in  England  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Europe,  and 
more  especially  to  the  towers  of  churches.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  towers  were  employed  of  various  forms  and  for 
different  purposes,  but  by  no  means  so  abundantly  as  in  after 
ages,  and  in  general  they  appear  not  to  have  been  so  lofty  as 
those  of  mediaeval  date :  the  tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
called  also  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens,  is  octagonal ; 
at  Autun,  in  France,  a  considerable  part  of  a  large  and  lofty 
square  tower  of  late  Roman  work  exists. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  towers  of  castles  were  numerous  and  of 
striking  character.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  Norman  style 
the  keep  often  consisted  of  a  large  rectangular  tower,  with  others 
of  smaller  size  attached  to  the  angles,  and  these  last-mentioned 
generally  rose  higher  than  the  main  building,  as  at  the  White 
tower  of  London,  and  the  castles  of  Rochester  and  Guildford; 
the  keep  tower  of  Conisburgh  castle  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  of 
the  latest  Norman  work^  is  circular,  with  large  buttresses  on  the 
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outside ;  in  other  examples^  especially  in  those  of  later  date,  the 
keep  towers  are  of  various  forms,  often  irregular,  apparently  so 
constructed  as  being  considered  best  adapted  to  the  peculiaritiea 
of  the  sites,  and  the  systems  of  defence  in  use  at  the  periods  of 
their  erection.  (See  Keep.)  Besides  these  main  towers,  many 
others,  which  though  of  less  magnitude  than  the  keep,  were 
often  of  very  considerable  size,  were  employed  in  different  parts 
of  fortifications,  especially  at  the  entrances,  where  the  gateways 
were  generaUy  flanked  by 
towers  projecting  con- 
siderably before  the  main 
walls  :  these  were  pierced 
with  loop-holes  and  oillets, 
and  were  commonly  sur- 
mounted with  machicola- 
tions". 

The  well-known  round 
towers  found  in  some 
churchyards  in  Ireland, 
have  given  rise  to  a  variety 
of  conjectures  as  to  the 
objects  for  which  they  were 
built;  Mr.  Petrie,  however, 
in  his  elaborate  "  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Uses 
of  the  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland,''  1845,  has  shewn  ^ 
most  satisfactorily  that 
these  towers  are  of  Chris- 
tian and  ecclesiastical  origin,  erected  at  various  periods  between 


K««a4  Tewvr  oa  Dsvwktok  lil»a<.  X<o«gk 


**  These  machicolations  did  not  always 
carry  the  parapet,  but  were  frequently 
several  feet  below  it,  and  in  fact  a  corbel 
table,  carrying  a  covered  wooden  gallery 
for  the  protection  of  archers,  or  to  serve  as 
a  passage  for  the  soldiers ;  some  of  these 
wooden  galleries  with  stone  platforms  still 


exist,  as  at  Pierrefont,  near  Compic^pne. 
This  was  evidently  the  eaae  also  at 
Coucy,  where  the  machicolations  are  oo 
the  same  large  scale  as  the  rest  of  the 
works,  and  must  have  been  perfectly 
useless  unless  they  carried  auch  a  gal- 
lery. 
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the  fifth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  that  they  were  designed 
to  serve  as  belfries  and  also  as  keeps  or  places  of  strength,  in 
which  the  sacred  utensils^  books,  relics^  and  other  valuables, 
were  deposited,  and  into  which  the  ecclesiastics  to  whom  they 
belonged,  could  retire  for  security  in  cases  of  sudden  predatory 
attack".  They  were  probably  also  used  when  occasion  required 
as  beacons  and  watch-towers. 

These  towers,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  representation  of  a 
perfect  one  in  the  margin,  are  round  structures  usually  tapering 
upwards,  and  varying  in  height  from  50  to  perhaps  150  feet,  and 
in  external  circumference,  at  the  base,  from  40  to  60  feet.  The 
wall  at  the  base  is  never  less  than  three  feet  thick,  usually  more  and 
occasionally  five.  They  are  finished  at  the  top  with  a  conical 
roof  of  stone,  and  are  divided  in  the  interior  into  from  four  to 
eight  stories  each,  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  marked  by  sets-off 
in  the  wall  or  by  holes  to  receive  joints.  The  lowest  story  is 
sometimes  solid,  the  entrance  doorway  usually  in  the  second  from 
eight  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  the  uppermost  story  has 
from  two  to  eight  apertures,  the  others  only  a  single  small  one®. 

Church  towers  of  all  dates  are  greatly  diversified,  not  only  in 
their  details  but  also  in  general  proportions  and  form ;  they  are 
occasionally  detached  from  the  building  to  which  they  belong, 
but  are  usually  annexed  to  it,  and  are  to  be  found  placed  in 
almost  every  possible  situation  except  about  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel.     Large  churches  have  often  several  towers  p,  especially 


■  Several  of  the  round  towers  in  Ireland 
are  built  of  that  kind  of  naasonry  which  is 
called  *'8pauled  rubble,"  in  which  small 
stones  shaped  by  the  hammer  are  very 
carefully  fitted  into  every  interstice  of 
the  larger  stones,  so  that  very  little  if 
any  mortar  is  intermixed. 

The  masonry  of  tlie  tower  in  Devenish 
Island,  Lough  Erne,  is  not  rude,  though 
hewn  in  rather  irregular  courses,  having 
heads  of  very  singular  character:  the 
doorway  has  a  semicircular  arch,  and  a 
plain  architrave  projecting.  One  of  the 
windows  of  the  tower  at  Carraigeen,  near 


Adare,  has  the  straight- sided  arch. 

•  Petrie,  pp.  2,  361.  See  also  Wil- 
kinson's Practical  Geology  and  Ancient 
Architecture  of  Ireland,  London,  1845. 

'  The  cathedral  at  Laon,  in  France, 
was  designed  to  have  seven  towers,  two 
at  the  west  end,  two  at  the  end  of  each 
transept,  and  one  at  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transepts;  only  one  has 
been  erected  at  the  end  of  each  transept, 
so  that  the  church  has  now  but  five 
towers;  they  are  in  the  early  French 
style,  of  fine  outline  and  composition, 
though  rather  singular,  with  large  open 
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when  the  plan  is  cruciform^  and  in  this  case  there  are  generally 
two  at  the  west  end^  and  one^  of  larger  dimensions,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  transepts,  as  at  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury, 
York,  and  Lincoln.  Sometimes  the  transept  gables  were  flanked 
each  by  two  towers,  as  at  Winchester  in  its  original  plan**,  Exeter 
cathedral,  and  Ottery  S.  Mary  church,  Devon,  and  in  several 
French  cathedrals.  Ordinary  parish  churches  have  usually  but 
one  tower.  In  some  examples,  where  there  is  an  entrance  to  the 
church  through  the  lower  story  of  a  tower,  it  is  made  to  form  a 
porch  with  an  open  archway  on  one  side,  as  at  Cranbrook,  Kent, 
or  on  three  sides,  as  at  Newnham,  Northamptonshire :  in  towns, 
towers  are  sometimes  placed  over  public  thoroughfares,  and  in 
such  situations  are  built  on  open  archways.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  church  towers  which  batter,  or  diminish  upwards  ;  these 
are  generally  of  Norman  or  Early  English  date,  but  in  some 
districts,  as  in  Northamptonshire,  this  mode  of  construction  was 
continued  to  a  later  period. 

The  towers  belonging  to  the  style  described  in  the  article  on 
Saxon  architecture  are  square  and  massive,  not  generally  of 
lofty  proportions,  and  apparently  never  were  provided  with 
stone  staircases ;  some  of  them  are  considerably  ornamented, 
as  at  the  churches  of  Bamack  and  Earl's  Barton,  Northampton- 
shire ;  and  others  are  very  plain,  as  at  S.  Michael's,  Oxford,  and 
S.  Benet's,  Cambridge :  the  tower  of  the  church  of  Sompting, 
Sussex,  which  belongs  to  this  style,  terminates  with  a  gable  on 
each  of  the  four  sides,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden  spire,  but 
whether  or  not  this  was  the  original  form  may  be  doubted.  In 
some  instances,  as  at  Lincoln,  these  towers  are  more  tall  and 
narrow  than  those  of  the  later  Norman  style.  (See  Saxon, 
and  Plate  210.) 


turrets  at  the  angles ;  they  have  never 
been  finished  at  the  top,  and  their  general 
effect,  as  seen  associated  with  the  church, 
is  not  good.  Many  large  cross  churches 
on  the  continent  have  no  central  tower, 
probably  owing  to  the  great  breadth  of 
the  nave,  which  prevents  a  tower  of  rea- 


sonable dimensions  being  placed  in  that 
situation  without  contracting  the  width 
by  the  arches  which  would  sapport  it,  to 
a  degree  that  must  greatly  injure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  interior  of  the  building. 

*>  WilUs's  Arch.  Hist  of  Wincheiter 
Cath.,  p.  27. 
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In  Bome  parts  of  the  kingdom  cir- 
cular cliiirch.towers  are  to  be  found; 
these  have  been  Bometimcs  asaumeil 
to  be  of  very  high  antiquity,  but  the 
character  of  their  architecture  shews 
that  they  belong  to  the^  Norman  and 
Garty  English  styles ;  they  are  built  of 
rough  flints,  generally  of  coarse  work- 
manship, with  very  little  ornament  of 
any  kind,  and  that  httle,  for  the  most 
part,  about  the  upper  story ;  one  of  the 
best  examples  is  that  of  Little  Saxham 
church,  S^ffolk^ 

Norman  towers  arc  generally  square, 
and  of  rather  low  proportions,  seldom 
rising  much  more  than  their  own  breadth  above  the  roof  of  the 
church,  and  sometimes  not  so  much;  they  generally  have  broad 
flat  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  arc  usually  provided  with  a 
stone  staircase  carried  up  in  a  projecting  turret  attached  to  one 
of  the  angles ;  this  is  very  commonly  rectangular  externally,  but 
the  form  is  not  un&eque&tly  changed  towards  the  top,  espe> 
cially  if  the  turret  is  carried  up  the  whole  height  of  the  tower : 
occasionally  polygonal  Norman  towers  are  to  be  met  with,  as  at 
Ely  cathedral.  In  Normandy  a  few  examples  of  village  church- 
towers  of  this  style  exist,  which  are  capped  with  pyramidal 
stone  roofs,  like  low  square  spires,  but  in  general  the  roofs  and 
parapets  are  additions  of  later  date.  Many  Norman  towers  are 
very  considerably  ornamented,  the  upper  stories  being  usually 
the  richest,  while  others  are  very  plain :  good  specimens  remain 
at  S.  Alban's  abbey,  the  cathedrals  of  Norwich,  Exeter,  and 
Winchester ;  Tewkesbury  abbey ;  Southwell  minster ;  the 
churches  of  S.  Peter,  Northampton ;  S.  Clement,  Sandwich ; 
Iffley,  Oxfordshire ;  Stcwkley,  fiuckinghamshire,  &c. 

In  Early  English  towers  much  greater  variety  of  design  and 

'  Far  >  particular   accaunl  of   thoe      accoinpiDied  by  numeroat  mgrSTioga,  in 
lowen  see  Mr.  Gage  Rokcwodc'i  paper,      the  Arcbcologia.  tdL  ixiii. 

So 
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proportion  is  found  than  in  those  of  prior  d&te ;  the  prevailing 
plan  is  square,  but  some  examples  are  octagonal,  and  occasion- 
ally the  upper  part  of  a 
square  tower  is  changed  to 
an  octagon:  projecting  stair- 
turrets  are  almost  uniTcrsal, 
though  they  are  frequently 
so  much  masked  by  but- 
tresses as  to  be  in  great 
measure  concealed ;  maay 
towers  in  this  style  are  of 
lofty  proportions,  while 
others  are  low  and  massive ; 
the  best  examples  are  gene- 
rally more  or  less  ornament- 
ed, and  some  arc  very  highly 
enrichcdj  the  belfry  windows 
are  often  large,  and  deeply 
recessed,     with     numerous  Mfo.*..-*^ 

bold  mouldings  in  the  jambs,  and  appear  sometimes  to  have 
been  originally  left  quite  open :  considerable  variety  of  outline  is 
produced  by  the  different  arrangement,  sizes,  and  forms  of  the 
buttresses  at  the  angles  of  towers  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  later 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  sometimes,  instead  of  but- 
tresses, small  turrets  are  used,  which  rise  from  the  ground  and 
generally  terminate  in  pinnacles ;  many  towers  of  this  date  are 
finished  at  the  top  with  parapets,  some  of  them  with  pinnacles  at 
the  angles,  and  many  arc  surmounted  with  spires,  which,  although 
perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  of  later  date  than  the 
towers,  appear  to  have  been  originally  contemplated;  examples 
remain  at  the  cathedrals  of  Oxford  and  Peterborough,  the 
churches  of  S.  Mary,  Stamford;  Kctton,  and  Byball, fiutland ; 
Loddington,  and  Rannds,  Northamptonshire ;  Middleton  Stoney, 
Oxfordshire,  &c.     (See  Plate  21 1 .) 

In  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles,  towers  differ  very 
considerably,  both  in  proportions  and  amount  of  enrichment, 


and  cousiderable  diversity  of  outline  and  effect  is  produced  by 
varying  the  arrangement  and  rorm  of  the  snbordinate  parts, 
inch  aa  windows,  bnttresses,  pinnaclesj  &c.,  but  in  general 
composition  they  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  Early 
EngUsb  towers' :  many  are  very  lofty,  and  others  of  low  pro- 
portions, some  highly  enriched,  and  some  perfectly  plain :  a 
lai^e  number,  probably  the  greater  number,  are  crowned  with 
parapets,  usually  with  a  pinnacle  at  each  comer,  and  sometimes 
with  one  or  two  others,  commonly  of  rather  smaller  size,  on 
each  of  the  sides ;  many  also  terminate  with  spires,  or,  especially 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  lanterns.  Decorated  towers 
remain  at  Lincoln  cathedral,  the  churches  of  Heckington  and 
Caythorpe,  Lincolnshire;  Newark,  Nottinghamshire ;  Finedon, 
Northamptonshire ;  S.  Mary's,  Oxford,  &c. 

Perpendicular  towers  are  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  tho 
kingdom' ;  among  such  as  are  best  de- 
serving of  attention,  may  be  mentioned 
those  at  Canterbury,  York,  and  Glou- 
cester cathedrals,  and  the  churches  at 
Boston  and  Louth,  Lincolnshire ;  Ket- 
tering, Northamptonshire;  Cirences- 
ter, Gloucestershire;  Great  Malvern, 
Worcestershire;  and  that  at  S.  Mary 
MagdaleneCollcgc,  Oxford.  (See  Plates 
212,  213.) 

In  the  villages  in  Normandy  it  is 
more  usual  than  in  this  country  to  find 
the  church  towers  placed  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  uave  and  chancel,  some- 
times on  one  side  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  nave,  and  sometimes  over  the  m™^.  i..™,^,. 

western  bay  o!  the  chancel ;  and  a  very  common,  if  not  the 

■  Towera  of  which  the  plan  it  net-  >  SoRwrfetihin  contaioi  i  vut  Dum- 

■ngulu  tie  loiiiedniei  tut  from  (qiuTC,  bet  of  Feipcndjcnl*r  towcn,  man;  of 

u    Ihkt   of    Bodiua    church,    Suuei,  which    ite   exceedingly   buutiful    ud 

which  ii  Tery  coDiLderably  wider  from  highly  omamented. 
north  lo  wulh,  ihan  ftom  cut  to  weit. 
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commonest,  termination,  is  a  pack-saddle  roof  with  gables 
on  two  Mdea"  (VerBainrille,  Plate  211);  occasionaUy  they 
have  a  gable  on  each  of  tbe  four  sides,  as  at  Gnibray,  near 
Falaise,  and  our  own  Sompting  (Plate  210) ;  many  towers 
also  bave  much  less  prominent  buttresses  than  in  this  cmin- 
try,  and  they  firequently  reach  no  higher  than  the  first  or 
second  stories;  in  other  respects  the  towers  in  Normandy 
do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  this  kingdom.  There  is 
however  a  peculiarity  in  the  appearance  in  Early  French  towers 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  general  observer  at  once,  this  arises 
from  the  slit-Uke  arrangement  of  the  sides,  the  windows  being 
placed  in  long  narrow  paneb,  which  at  a  httle  distance  have 
quite  the  appearance  of  sHts  in  the  masonry,  as  at  Mortain. 

Traceby*,  Riteau  de  la  FetUtre,  Broderie,  Fa.  The  gradual 
development  of  this  characteristic  ornament  of  mcdieeral  archi< 
tecture,  is  seen  in  the  windows  of  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  When  two  or  more 
small  arches  are  grouped  together  under  one  large  one  as  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  the  windows  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  blank 
space  or  tympanum  is  necessarily  created  be- 
tween the  soffit  of  the  large  arch  and  the 
heads  of  the  smaller  ones.  (Plate  228,  fig.  6, 
is  a  very  early  specimen  of  this.)  This  space 
was  often  relieved  by  piercing  it  with  a  cir- 
cular opening,  or  subsequently  with  an  open- 
ing of  a  more  ornamental  form,  as  shewn  in 
Plates  33, 230,  231 .  The  mouldings  of  these 
openings  are  usually  different  from  those 
of  the  arch  heads  below  them,  and  the  openings  themselves  are 
often  multiplied,  others  being  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  princi- 
pal one,asat  Stone,  Plate231.    The  windows &«m  Otfotres  and 

*  Bxunptca  of  roofa  af  thit  kind  are  fordsMre  i   Surstt,  HotfitrdtliiK  ;    and 

not  wanting  in  England ;  ibey  eiiil  at  man;  other  plaeea, 

Ickford,  Buck).  Brookthorp,  Gloucester-  '  The  tracer;  and  mullioiu  of  t  win- 

ihire,  (Plate  21 1) i  MaidTord  and  Thorp  dow are lenned rmpkJ^M, or mnpliu^ei, 

MauderiUe.IforthamptDnihire;  Tiowell,  in  France, in documentaorche aercDtaeoth 

Rutland  j  Begbrooke  and  Chinnor,  Ox-  cenliuy.    Ann.  Archtel,  t  10.  p.  16. 
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S.  Martin,  Plate  232,  figs.  1  and  2;  Beverley,  Plate  261,  fig.  1, 
and  263,  fig.  1  j  and  finally  the  magnifiecnt  rose  of  the  north 
transept  of  Lincoln  (Plate  263,  fig.  2),  may  be  referred  to  aa  illus- 
trating the  mode  of  filling  up  the  spaces  or  tympanums  described. 

This  is  the  first  form  in  which  tracery  appears,  and  the  tym- 
panum in  this  form  always  retains  the  character  of  a  flat  sur- 
face or  plale  of  stone 
pierced  with  open- 
ings. Hence  this 
kind  of  tracery  has 
been  termed  plate 
tracery  by  Professor 
Willis.  It  is  more 
commonly  to  be  seen 
on  the  continent  than 
in  England,  either 
because,  having  been 
undoubtedly  first  in- 
vented and  developed 
there,  it  waa  earlier  , 
and  more  largely  em- 
ployed, or  because  in  ■ 
our  case,  windows  of 
that  character  have 
been  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  later  tracery.  The  triforiums  of  Salisbury  and  Ely, 
and  the  screen  in  the  north  transept  of  Gloucester,  may  be  cited 
as  fine  es  am  plea. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  new  principle 
which  may  be  termed  the  bar  principle  was  introduced  into 
tracery,  and  immediately  adopted  in  France  and  Germany ;  the 
first  dated  examples  of  which  in  England  are  the  windows  of 
Westminster  abbey,  begun  A.D.  1215.  In  these  the  openings 
in  the  tympanum  are  so  designed,  that  the  aides  of  the  adjacent 
ones  are  always  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  instead  of  these 
openings  and  the  arch  heads  being  separated  by  a  plate  they 
are  separated  by  a  bar  of  equal  thickness,  and  nmilar  section 
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throughout.  This  is  bar  tracery,  and  this  method  once  esta- 
blished remains  to  the  end  of  the  medixral  s^les,  the  only  di& 
ference  between  one  age  and  another  bdng  the  varieties  of  pat- 
tern in  the  ramificatioQ  of  the  bars.  At  first  the  bar  traoeiy  is 
mixed  with  the  plate  tracery,  as  for  example,  in  the  Lincoln  rose 
(Plate  263)  the  former  appears  in  the  outer  ring  of  circles,  the 
latter  in  the  central  part. 

The  complete  establishment  of  bar  tracery  is  the  best  test 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Decorated  style.  The  patterns  emplc^ed 
in  this  style,  are  classed  into  two  by  Mr.  Rickman,  namely, 
Geometrical  ">  and  Flowing.  In  the  first,  which  is  the  oldest, "  the 


figures,  such  as  circles,  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &c.,  do  not  always 
regularly  join  each  other,  but  touch  only  at  points  ■." 

In  the  second,  the  lines  of  the  pattern  ramify  and  flow  into 
each  other  with  great  freedom  and  elegance,  branching  off  into 

'  For ciunplea  or  Geometrical  tncery,  243,  fig.  4, 146— 2SI,  !fi0,  257,  259,  Eg. 

He  PUlea  30,  232,  figs.  4,  5,  233—235,  2,  260.  fig.  2,  264,  fig.  2. 
239—245,  264,  fig.  1  i  and  for  flowing  '  Bickmin,  p.  142. 

uid  Flambojant   tracery,  FUWa   336, 


a  variety  of  graceful  curves,  without  any  admixture  of  geometri- 
cal forms,  though  very  commonly  portions  of  flowing  and  geo- 
metrical tracery  are  combined  in  the  same  window,  and  still 
more  frequently  the  windows  of  the  same  church  have  geome- 
trical and  flowing  tracery  alternately ;  two  of  the  windows  of 
Decorated  date  most  celebrated  for  their  tracery  are  the  west 
window  of  York  minster,  and  the  east  vnndow  of  Carlisle 
cathedral.  There  "are  also  windows,  both  early  and  late,  in 
the  Decorated  style,  of  which  the  tracery  is  remarkably  poor 
and  meagre ;  one  variety  of  this  kind  has  the  beads  of  the 
lights  elevated  so  as  to  reach  up  to  the  main  arch  (S.  Michael's, 
Bloidiam,  and  Tewkesbury,  Plate  239) ;  another,  which  ia  more 
common,  has  the  lights  of  uniform  height,  and  the  mullions  pro- 
longed  above  them  by  continuing  the  curves  of  the  heads  until 
they  reach  the  main  arch  of  the  window*  (Northfield,  Plate  245] ; 
in  the  generality  of  examples  of  this  character  the  featherings 
are  poor,  and  many,  especially  of  the  last  kind,  have  none  at  all. 


One  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  approach  of  the  Perpen- 


*  Tiuwry  not  unfrequently  extend* 
brlow  the  lerel  of  the  tpringing  of  the 
window-hud  both  in  (he  Decorated  and 
FerpendiciUu  itjln  (Ounchunh,  PUle 
3*4).  It  ii  alto  placed  in  the  beada  of 
■quare  windovs  (Plates  256,  2S7).  Oc- 
caaionallj  a  nnBll  qiuntily  i>  uaed  below 
a  tranaom,  aa  at  Bristol  calliednl)  and 
■a  belfrr  windova  haTe  the  lighla 


Slled  with  pierced  atone-work,  fbniiinK 
a  kind  of  tracerj,  iaiteid  af  louvre 
boarding  (Huiib,  Plate  2fi9}.  Circular 
and  triangular  windowa,  of  datet  aub- 
aequent  to  the  introduction  of  tracery, 
are  generally  filled  wilh  it,  aa  abort  win- 
dow! of  other  ihape*  alao  are  occarionally . 
(See  Plate*  260— 264,and  Fataiae,  Plate 
250.) 
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dicukr  style  is  perceived  iu  the  introduction  of  straight  lines  in 
the  tracery,  sometimea  horizontal,  but  more  frequently  vertical'' 
(Plate  251) ;  these,  on  their  first 
appearance,  are  not  numerous, 
and,  in  general,  not  very  strik- 
ing, but  they  arc  found  rapidly 
to  increase  as  the  style  becomes 
developed,  until  the  flowing  lines 
of  the  Decorated  tracery  are  ex- 
ploded". There  are  very  great 
varieties  in  the  window  tracery 
ofthe  Perpendicular  style,  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe 
in  words,  but  several  specimens 
arc  represented  in  Plates  336, 
252 — 254 ;  occasionally  tran- 
soms arc  introduced  in  it,  par- 
ticularly in  some  districts,  and 

an  effect  very  similar  to  that  of  ■u.«.»..»u.„.'   "  " 

a  transom,  produced  by  arching  the  small  lights  at  a  uniform 
level  across  a  considerable  part,  or  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
window,  is  common  (Swinbrook,  Plate  254):  although  the  lead- 
ing hues  are  vertical,  it  is  very  usual  to  find  some  of  the  piercings 
formed  of  curved  patterns,  and  the  principal  muUious  are  fre- 
quently arclied  and  carried  through  the  window-head,  so  as  to 
divide  the  tracery  into  several  distinct  portions  (New  College, 
Plate  253,  and  S.  Mary's,  Plate  254). 

In  addition  to  its  use  in  windows,  tracery  is  also  extensively 
employed   as   a  decoration   in  Gothic  architecture  in  various 

»  The  name  FerpendicuUr.vhkhwu  mndows  of  Henry  Vllth'i  chapel  >t 
giren  to  thii  ilyle  by  Mr,  Rickmin,  ii  Weatinintter,uehowcveresaeptionieTen 
derired  from  the  verticil  •mDgemenl  of  to  thia  rule,  ind  hive  no  vertical  muUioni 
it«  tracery.  in   the  tncery:   on  paoeli    and  many 

'  Eximplet  of  windoin  of  Perpendi-      apicei.  particularly  imaU  one*,  to  irhich 
cnUr  diie,  with  a  portion  ot  the  tracery      ii  it  applied  in  the  PerpendienlaT  rtyk, 
in  flowing  patlemi,  are  lomeCimea  id  be      it  frequently  conritU  entirely  of  flowing 
met  with,  but  the  leading  lines  are  almost      patlemi. 
iDTariably  Perpendicular  i   some  of  the 
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other  ways ;  in  general  character  it  always  more  or  less  resembles 
that  of  the  windows^  though  the  patterns  are  often  necessarily 
modified  to  suit  the  spaces  to  which  it  is  applied;  panels 
are  sometimes  entMly  covered  with  it^  and  are  sometimes 
epitomes  of  blank  windows'' ;  parapets  often,  especially  on  the 
continent,  consist  of  a  range  of  tracery* ;  ceilings,  both  vaulted 
and  flat,  are  very  commonly  ornamented  with  it' ;  in  screens  it 
is  almost  invariably  introduced';  and  oft;en  in  piscina  fronts, 
Plate  156 ;  it  is  also  made  to  decorate  a  variety  of  small  objects, 
such  as  locks,  door-handles^,  &c. 

In  continental  architecture,  much  of  the  tracery  in  the  Deco- 
rated style  is  inferior  to  the  best  which  is  to  be  found  in  this 
country;  the  patterns  are  not  unfirequently  ill  combined,  and 
there  is  sometimes  an  incongruity  between  the  parts  which 
produces  a  harsh  and  disagreeable  effect ;  this  is  in  great  mea- 
sure to  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  geometrical  prin- 
ciple, which  is  common  throughout  the  style.  Examples  of 
tracery  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  continent  of  a  character 
so  unlike  what  is  usual,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  them^ 
except  by  supposing  that  the  designer  was  in  search  of  novelty^ 
and  for  the  sake  of  it  was  willing  to  sacrifice  both  propriety 
and  taste';  they  are  not  improvements  upon  the  common 
arrangement,  and  in  general  have  a  bad  effect.  Flamboyant 
tracery  is  a  species  of  flowing  tracery,  distinguished  by  the  oft;en 
flame-like  form  of  the  compartments,  and  by  a  certain  want  of 
symmetry  in  the  patterns,  (Plates  249,  250.)     In  Germany,  in 


'  Tracery  is  used  in  yarious  ways  on 
panels  ;  some  good  examples  are  given  in 
Plates  2,  53,  187,  143,  144,  195. 

•  Plates  94,  139,  140,  146,  154. 
'  Gloucester,  Plate  222. 

•  Plates  169,  170,  182—185. 

^  Plates  105,  186.  Other  applications 
of  tracery  may  be  found  in  the  plates  ai 
follows.  It  appears  in  triforiums  and  in 
cloisters,  as  at  Norwich,  Plate  11,  and 
Lincoln,  Plate  216;  on  the  jambs  and 
soffits  of  arches,  as  at  Sherborne,  Plate 
20 ;  on  buttMSMt,  Plate  41,  and  flying 


buttresses,  Plate  43 ;  on  chimney  shafts, 
Plate  65,  and  corbels,  Plate  58,  fig.  5; 
in  spandrels.  Plates  81,  82;  on  fonts. 
Plates  91,  92;  barge-boards,  Plate  93; 
porches.  Plates  164, 165;  pulpits,  Plates 
166,  167;  roofs.  Plates  172,  fig.  2,  173, 
fig.  2,  176,  fig.  I,  177,  fig.  2,  179,  180; 
sedilia,  Plate  192. 

*  In  some  parts  of  France,  espedallj 
in  Bretagne,  the  figure  of  the  fleur-de-lis 
is  conspicuously  introduced  in  the  tracery 
of  the  windows. 
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the  later  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  a  kind  of  tracery  is  used 
which  is  formed  of  flowing  lines  with  the  ramifications  ending 
abruptly,  with  projecting  stumps,  or  stool-pieces,  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  ofi*,  producing  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  featherings*^. 
In  large  and  complex  tracery  a  principle  of  suaordination  is  often 
introduced  by  which  the  tracery  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
orders,  or  layers,  one  lying  behind  the  other.  Thus  in  the 
plate  tracery  of  Salisbury  (Plate  237,  fig.  1),  we  have  two 
great  arches  and  the  tympanum  between  their  heads,  and  the 
foil-arch  which  includes  them  is  pierced  with  a  rich  quatrefoil. 
This  constitutes  the  first  order  of  the  tracery.  Each  of  the  two 
arches  is  similarly  occupied  by  two  lesser  ones,  and  its  tympa- 
num by  a  quatrefoil,  thus  forming  a  second  order. 

In  bar  tracery  a  similar  arrangement  often  occurs  in  large 
windows,  as  at  S.  John's,  Winchester,  Plate  243,  fig.  1 ;  and  in 
the  remaining  figures  of  that  plate,  in  which  the  first  order  of 
the  tracery  consists  of  two  arches  surmounted  by  a  circle.  This 
is  marked  by  a  greater  prominence  of  the  mouldings  which  are 
placed  upon  these  lines.  The  circle  and  the  arches  are  occupied 
by  tracery  in  which  the  mouldings  are  smaller  and  not  so 
prominent.  The  small  scale  of  these  figures  renders  these 
characteristics  somewhat  indistinct,  except  in  fig.  1,  where  the 
subordination  of  the  arches  is  very  strongly  marked.  Other 
examples  may  be  seen  in  Plates  244,  fig.  4 ;  248,  fig.  2 ;  250, 
fig.  3;  252,  fig.  2—4;  253,  fig.  2;  254,  fig.  3;  and  264.  This 
subordination  of  patterns  is  a  fertile  source  of  beauty  and  rich- 
ness, and  should  always  be  carefully  looked  for  in  delineating 
tracery^. 

The  use  of  the  word  tracery  (as  well  as  tmiUion)  by  modem 
writers  is  mainly  derived  from  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  em- 
ploys  them  habitually  in  his  reports,  and  it  may  be  supposed 
therefore  that  the  word  was  used  by  the  workmen  of  that  day. 

^  Professor  Willis  has  designated  this  sor  Willis's  "  Remarks  on  the  Architec- 

ttump-traeery.  ture  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  chap,  vi.,  and 

"  *  The  limiu  of  this  work  necessarily  to  the   "  Decorated  Windows"   of  Mr. 

forbid  further  details  upon  this  subject,  Sharpe. 
the  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  Profes- 
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His  cotemporaries  Dr.  Plot  and  Randle  Holmes  both  use  it^  and 
from  these  authorities  it  derives  its  present  universal  employ- 
ment. "  Tracery  is  the  working  of  the  top  part  of  a  window  into 
several  forms  and  fashions/'  says  Holmes  (Acad,  of  Armory,  p. 
112,  pt.  3) ;  and  Wren,  describing  Salisbury  cathedral  windows, 
admires  them  because  the  light  is  not  obstructed  ''with  many 
muUions  and  transoms  of  tracery  work.'*  (Parentalia,  302,  304, 
307.)  But  in  mediaeval  contracts  the  term  does  not  appear,  and 
instead  of  it  we  find  form-pieces  and /oriTW. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  tracery  is  a  corruption  of  the  opus 
triforiaium,  or  opus  interrasilis,  of  the  mediaeval  artists.  These 
were  different  kinds  of  pierced  work  in  metal  plate  largely  intro- 
duced into  the  goldsmith's  work,  and  into  other  brass  and  iron- 
work. As  for  example,  the  lock-plates  which  are  often  seen  upon 
doors,  which  arc  formed  of  thin  iron  plate,  upon  which  orna- 
mental patterns  are  traced,  and  the  ground  pierced  through, 
and  coloured  cloth  placed  behind  it.  Often  the  patterns  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  stone  tracery,  and  the  subordination  of 
the  mouldings  produced  by  placing  two  or  more  plates  upon 
each  other".     (Plate  105.) 

Trail,  ITtasIer:  an  old  English  name  for  a  running  enrich- 
ment of  leaves,  flowers,  tendrils,  &c.,  such  as  is  common  in  the 
hollow  mouldings  of  Gothic  architecture;  it  appears  to  be 
applied  to  a  series  of  detached  ornaments  as  well  as  to  those 
which  are  connected  by  a  continuous  stalk". 

Transept,  Croisee,  Dransept,  Nef  transversale,  Fr.,  Crociata, 
Ital.,  iCluerbau,  iCluerSc^iffe,  Ger.  Any  part  of  a  church  that 
projects  at  right  angles  from  the  body  (that  is,  the  high  central 
portion  either  of  nave  or  choir),  and  is  of  equal  or  nearly  equal 
height  to  it,  is  termed  the  transept.     The  transept  gives  to  the 


■  See  Willis's  Arch.  Nomen.,  p.  48. 
Hendrie's  Theopbilus,  lib.  iiL,  c.  Ixxii. 

*  Chaucer  uses  this  word  apparently 
for  a  trellis  covered  with  creepers : — 
*'  Out  of  the  prese  I  me  withdrawe 
therfore, 
And  set  me  doune  alone  behinde  a 
traiU 


Full  of  levis,  to  se  a  grete  merraile 
With  grene  wrethis  iboundin  won- 

dirly, 
The  levis  were  so  thicke  withoutin 

faile, 
That  throughout  no  man  might  me 


espie 


>i 


L*  k«na  D*m»,  L  m. 
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church  its  cruciform  arrangemeut,  but  its  position  varies  ip  differ- 
ent ages  and  styles.  Large  churches  also  have  several  transepts. 
Transepts  are  always  arranged  in  pairs,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
projection  southward  is  always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
projection  northward,  and  although  &om  delays  in  building  and 
alterations  the  two  are  firequently  dissimilar  in  style  and  plan,  as 
at  Chester,  it  must  always  be  supposed  that  the  two  are  contem- 
plated. Hence  the  word  transept  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sin- 
gular to  include  both  the  north  and  the  south  branches.  In  the 
basilican  churches  of  Rome  and  others  of  that  class  and  age,  the 
transepts  are  at  the  altar  extremity  of  the  building,  and  the  head 
of  the  cross  is  only  marked  by  an  apse.  Gradually,  however,  the 
eastern  limb  of  the  cross  became  elongated  in  successive  struc- 
tures, until,  as  at  York,  it  is  made  equal  to  the  western  limb. 
This  western  limb,  in  describing  the  building,  is  usually  termed 
the  nave,  and  the  eastern  the  choir,  without  reference  to  the 
actual  position  or  extent  of  the  real  choir  considered  with  re- 
spect to  its  liturgical  meaning,  for  the  latter  is  often  placed 
west  of  the  transepts  in  the  nave,  as  at  Norwich  and  West- 
minster. Sometimes  a  small  secondary  transept  is  placed  east 
of  the  principal  transept,  as  at  Cluny,  Canterbury,  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  and  several  other  examples.  Occasionally  the  western 
front  is  developed  into  a  transept,  as  at  Ely,  or  a  transept  is 
placed  at  the  extreme  east  end,  as  at  Durham,  Fountains,  and 
Peterborough.  The  transepts  were  anciently  termed  "cross  isles," 
^UransversasinsulasJ'  (See  Aisle.)  In  Latin,  more  usually, cruces. 

"  Crax.    Pars  Ecclesise  quae  vulgo  la  Croisade  (vel  potius  la  Croisee)  noc- 
tris  dicihir."  Dncange. 

'*  Prsedicta  magna  iurris  crucem  habebat  ex  utroque  latere,  austnJem, 

scilicet  &  aquilonalem/'  Oerrase  <1«  Comb.  119ft.  sa 

^  ambse  cruces  ecclesiae  &  ties  hjstorise  magistra;  turris  erects  sunt.*^ 

H.  Candida*  (Peterborough  Cbronlde,)  9S. 

**  fiindavit  (W.  Scirlawe)  cantariam,  ad  australem  angulum  crucU  diets 
ecclesis  (Eboracensis).**  Hut.  Doneim.  Script,  trw.  144. 

'^  Job.  de  Qriboual crosiam  eocleais  ab  Jobanne  VI.  incseptam  cum 

fenestris  COnsummaTit.**  Cbron.  Sfthienae  ap.  Ifartene  Thoa.  Nor.  Aneed.  t.  t. 

Leland  uses   transeptum  in  Latin  and  English,  but  in  the 

latter  more  usually  north  or  south  crosse  isle, 
"  Tbe  west  side  of  tbe  first  Tramqttum  (of  Salisbuiy)  hath  no  Arohis 
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but  k  itnut  upright  flatte  Waul In  Traattpto  Ecdwite  (Eun.)  td 

Auatrum."  Ul.  lUn.  lit.  M.  IB. 

Transition  :  this  term  is  employed  ip  reference  to  mediaeval 
architecture,  while  it  is  in  progress  of  changing  from  one  style  to 
Another".  There  are  three  principal  periods  of  transition,  viz., 
from  the  Romanesque,  or  ^orman^  style  to  the  Early  English ; 
from  the  Early  English  to  the  Decorated;  and  from  the  Decorated 
to  the  Perpendicular  -.  buildings  erected  at  these  particular  times 
frequently  have  the  features  of  two  styles  so  bleuded  together 
that  they  cannot  he  properly  considered  to  belong  to  cither; 
sometimes  the  details  of  the  later  style  arc  associated  with  the 
general  forms  and  arran^ments  of  the  earlier,  and  vice  vend. 

Transom,  Traverse,  Fr.,  Traversa,  Ttal.,  gojljolli,  Ger.  :  a 
horizontal  muUion  or  cross-bar  in  a  window,  &c.i>  The  most 
ancient  examples  of  transoms  are  found  in  the  Early  English 
style ;  of  this  date  they  are  extremely  rare,  and  appear  only  to 
have  been  used  occasionally  in  glazed  windows  which  were  pro- 
vided with  casemcuts,  and  in  the  unglazed  openings  of  belfries, 
turrets,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  strength  (Witney,  Plate  258)  ;  at 
this  period  they  were  mere  straight  bars  of  atone, 
and,  except  in  unglazed  windows  of  very  great 
length,  were  introduced  but  once  in  the  height 
of  the  opening :  as  church  windows  were  seldom 
made  to  open,  specimens  of  the  first-mentioned 
kind  are  to  be  sought  for  in  domestic  buildings; 
they  exist  at  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex,  and  at  Wood- 
Crofl  and  Longthorpe,  Northamptonshire.  In  \ 
the  Decorated  style  the  use  of  transoms  increased,  > 
and  exaioples  of  them  in  the  unglazed  openings 
of  towers  and  spires  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 

*  Uiddle-ige  irchiteclurt  wu  >t,  all  Unt  chin^  to  which  tliej  eTiintuallj 

times  undergoing  I  p-iJual  progreHiie  led. 

chuigr,  u  a  evident  from  the  difierenee  r  TranMins  nt  Jtrj  oflen  inttodueed 

lietween  eitty  and  Ute  work  in  etch  of  in  panellipgi  of  rarioui  kindi,  where 

the  tlylei,  bul  ibrte  ■lienlioni  ira,  for  there  ii  height  to  sdmit  ot  them,  though 

the  mott  part,  only  niodiflcBliona  of  the  almoit  eicluiively  in  work  of  the  Per- 

diilinguiahlng     chinicteritlica,     though  pendiculu  ityle.  they  are  applied  ill  the 

many  of  them  indicate  the  more  impoi-  tame  mannei  ai  to  wiDdowi. 
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as  in  the  churches  of  Exton,  Rutland;  S.  Mary,  Stamford; 
King's  Sutton,  Northamptonshire ;  and  S.  Mary,  Oxford  (Plate 
258)  :  in  glazed  church  windows  they  were  still  very  rarely  em- 
ployed, though  they  may  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  at  Bristol, 
and  in  the  churches  of  Albrighton,  Shropshire,  and  Dodford, 
Northamptonshire;  but  in  domestic  buildings  they  were  very 
generally  adopted,  doubtless  from  the  convenience  which  they 
afforded  for  the  application  of  casements :  at  this  period  they 
were  introduced  only  once  in  the  height  of  the  window,  and  the 
lights  were  usually  arched  and  feathered  beneath  them  ^.  In  the 
Perpendicular  style  the  use  of  transoms  was  very  general  in 
windows  of  all  kinds,  and  they  were  often  repeated  several 
times  in  the  height;  they  were  also  sometimes  introduced  in 
the  tracery :  the  lights  were  almost  always  arched  and  feath- 
ered under  them  (see  Headcom  and  New  College,  Plate  253, 
S.  Mary,  Plate  254.)  They  also  occur  in  low  side  windows, 
as  at  Grcetwell,  Plate  230 ;  and  Ardley,  Plate  256.  During  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  even  later,  transoms  con- 
tinued to  be  frequently  used,  but  they  were  seldom  more  than 
plain  bars,  like  horizontal  mullions. 

In  continental  Gothic  architecture  transoms  were  much  less 
employed  than  in  this  country.  In  early  French  work  they  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  unglazed  openings  of  towers,  &c., 
where  they  are  evidently  introduced  for  the  sake  of  strength; 
and  in  windows  of  this  kind  they  continued  to  be  occasionally 
adopted  at  later  periods  for  the  same  purpose,  but  examples  of 
them  in  glazed  windows  of  any  of  the  styles  are  rare,  except  in 
domestic  buildings ;  they  are  to  be  seen  in  early  French  work 
in  the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral  at  Coutances,  and  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Ifs-les-Allemagne,  near  Caen ;  in 
Flamboyant  work,  in  the  churches  of  S.  Jacques,  Dieppe,  and 
S.  Wulfran,  Abbeville. 

^  There  is  a  difference  observable  in  springing  of  the  arch  of  the   wiudow- 

the  position  of  transoms  in  the  Decorated  head ;   in  the  latter,  half  way  between  the 

and  Perpendicular  styles:  in  the  former  sill  and  the  top  of  the  arched  heads  of 

they  are  usually  placed  about  half  way  the  lights, 
between  the  sill  and  ihe   level   of  the 
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"Pro  fMtum  y  foTmpejs  chkuiii«rea  TetouniM  corbels  (nonwuwu  j  sol 
■kownaiom  pro  ij  feoestris."  uut.  DaDsim.  scrip,  uh,  eccui. 

" Id  the  kjngs  djajng  chftmbre,  iij  wyodonrea,  ijof  them  w'iiij  ljghte»ne?r 
made  ftom  the  tratuam  upmrd  in  hejtht  vj  fote." 

Btpumcloiu  Id  Tw  at  London,  t.  H.  Vlll,        Jltfltft  Appondli,  nl.  1. 

"Item.pud  to  Sauodera Smyth,  for  vistapela,  iij  tra7i»ampt-6arra,y,loc'\ttttB, 

Ti  upright*,  foT  my  littUcbamberopeiuDgiDto  the  chapel."    Oagi-iSufroik.p.  no, 

"To  John  Couewej  Smjth  for  fouie  Iratuonu  ftod  xij  itandardti  wejeng 

Uij"  xiiij.  lb.  at  j.d.  ob.  the  lb ;"  also  "  twoo  Iratuonu  and  iv  itandtri;"  and 

"in  lede  for  the  fastenjng  of  the  same  iion,"  &c 

FrtTjpuTHeipimHialKliubeltiof  Vock,  19CII,p.tg, 

See  fig.  at  p.  190,  a  a  a,  also  Stay-bar  and  Standard. 

Higins  applies  the  tenn  to  tbeTiE-BEAHof  aroof,  as  follows: 

"Tmutra.  ....  The  trafuami  or  OTerthwart  beams Columoa 

The  upright  postei  bearing  up  the  wind-beam"  (i.  e.  ridge  tree)  "  and  itajing 
upon  the  trviuamt."  uigiu'  Nom.,  pp.  toa,  log. 

TaAVEasE,  a  kind  of  screen  with  curtains,  used  in  halis, 
chapels,  and  other  large  rooms,  to  give  privacy  to  dignified 
persons'. 

"for  making  of  ij  traixiufi  of  grene  ursinett  for  either  pace  iij.s.  and  for 
making  of  a  travat  with  ij  curtjaa  of  grene  urainett  for  the  chapelle  at 
Ooldheibci  whan  my  Lady  Duchesse  of  Bourgoingae  was  lodged  there,  iiij.s. 

and  for  cc  ringes  of  laton  for  the  aame,  xij.d Sareinett  (sc.  for  the  Uit) 

xiij  yerdes.  di'  di'  quarter  grene."  Wudnbe  A«u.  oC  K.  B.  IV.  a.d.  iisi,  pp.  iH,  ut. 

"  We  will  that  our  aonne  in  his  chambre,  and  for  all  night  lyrerye  to  be 
■ette,  the  Iraverte  drawne  anone,  upon  eight  of  the  clocke  and  all  periotla 
from  thenoe  U>  be  avoided." 

lUe^iliUoiii  foi  Boutboldor  Edvnrd.  Prion  of  Waloi,  U  E.  IV.  p.  tB. 

"  Piftt  the  king  to  come  to  the  chapel  or  closet  and  there  to  tory  in  hia 

traverte  until  the  bishop,  &c "  Nortlinmbarlud  HgwRbold  Book,  p.  U«,  fta. 

When  the  king's  bed  has  been  mads  "  then  ahall  the  eiquires  and  the  ushen, 
and  all  other  that  were  at  the  making  of  the  bedd,  goe  without  the  travert 
and  there  to  meete  them  bread,  ale  and  wine ;  and  aoe  to  drioke  altogether." 

BognleUODi  ror  HODxtiold  of  K.  Han.  VII.  p.  111. 

Teepoil,    Tre/le,  Fb.,  Tri/offlio,  Ital.,  J)tei= 

Tbpgcn,  SreintinflidKSpitjbogcn,  Ger.  :  an 
ornamental  feathering  or  foliation  used 
in  Gothic  architecture  in  the  heads  of 
window-hghts,  tracery,  panellings,  &c.,  ; 
in  which  the  spaces  between  the  cusps  represent 
theformof  athree-lobed  leaf.  SeeCiNQOsrou  andOoAXEEPOiL. 

'  Sec  Nicolu,  FriTj  pone  exptiue*  of  Elisabeth  of  York,  &C.,  p.  3S9. 
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Trellis,  Vxtllia,  Trdllh,  GHOe^  Fit.,  Grata,  Itjll.,  ®itttx, 
®tttem>€rf,  Ger.  :  an  open  grating  or  lattice-work,  either  of 
metal  or  wood;  the  name  ifl  usually  confined  to  such  as  are 
formed  of  straight  bars  crossing  each  other. 

Tresawnte,  Tresauns,  Thansytb  :  a  passage  in  a  house,  &c., 
(?  that  between  the  screen  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  and  the 

offices),  a  narrow  or  triforial  passage*. 

"  TretawfUe^  or  (rtsawu  in  a  bowse,  tramilui;  traiueentia.  Trancyte,  tran- 
Bjie  where  men  waike,  transitus,^  Prompt,  put. 

Horman  says,  '*  I  met  him  in  a  trtMwne  (deamiulcUorio)  wh^re  one  or  the 
bothe  must  go  backe.^* 

Two  sawyers  were  employed  to  cut  timber  **  pro  \e  tresaunee  ad  bostiom 
dioie  eamere,**  in  Thombury  maiior-bouse,  23  R.  II. 

Roll  in  poMniion  of  Lord  SUfford,  dtod  by  Hamper,  Areh.,  rol.  xziii.  p.  111. 

In  monastic  rules  the  Msaniia  is  often  mentioned,  and  appears 
to  have  been  near  the  chapter-house  and  a  part  of  the  cloister. 
In  large  monasteries  there  were  several  trisantuB  as  there  were 
several  cloisters.  Amongst  others  it  is  probable  that  the  co- 
vered passage  which  so  usually  lies  between  the  transept  gable 
and  the  chapter-house  was  a  trisaniia. 

^  Concessum  ut  neque  schobu^es  extranet ...  in  ista  parte  daustri,  qna 
vulgo  TresttfUue  nominantur  deinceps  legerent.** 

Paetvm  inter  epiae.  et  arebldiM.  Fult,  e.  llSO.  (ap.  DaeaBge.T 

**  Omnes  .  .  .  egressi  de  Oapitulo,  ad  sinistram  partem  introitus  debent  in 

triiantia  remanere  ....**  Consaet.  Clnnlae.  (ap.  Dneang^.) 

**  Treseneia  quoque  claiutri,  qus  Tocatur  custodia,  dicti  abbatis  adjutorio 
eo  tempore  usque  ad  summitatem  majori  est  erecta^  et  non  multo  post  ire- 
iencia  ma^na  eodem  cooperante  simili  modo  levata.**    Cott  Ms.  ciaad.  D.  4. 2S9. 

Triclinium,  the  room  in  which  the  Romans  ate  their  prin- 
cipal meals;  also  the  couch  on  which  they  reclined  while  at 
their  meals  ^ 


•  WilL  Worcester,  in  his  Itinerary 
1478,  descrihes  Woky  Hole,  near  Wells, 
and  the  great  hall,  the  porter,  &c.,  in  that 
curious  cavern.  He  says  the  hall  is  as 
wide  as  Westminster  hall,  "  et  le  enter- 
close  per  quam  yadit  a  porta  ad  aulam 
est  loogitudinis  secundum  estimationem 
dim.  furlong,  &c  Et  est  quaedam  lata 
aqua  inter  le  imanet  et  aulam  per  spa- 


cium  T  steppys  lapidum,"  p.  288.  Here 
enterclose  seems  to  he  synonymous  with 
tretent,  hoth  meaning  the  entrance  pas- 

^  This  sometimes  consisted  of  three 
separate  couches,  placed  so  as  to  form 
three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  and  sometimes 
of  a  single  couch  of  this  shape. 


TRIFORIUM. 
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Triporium,  Galerie  d^Eglise,  Fr.  :  a  gallery  or  arcade  in  the 
wall,  over  the  pier-arches  which  separate  the  body  from  the 
aisles  of  a  church :  the  arcade  is  not  in  general  carried  entirely 
through  the  wall,  but  there  is  most  commonly  a  passage-way 
behind  it,  which  is  often  continued  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
round  the  entire  building  " ;  in  some  cases,  however,  where  the 
aisle  roof  behind  the  triforium  will  admit  of  it,  the  arcade  is  en- 
tirely open,  as  at  Lincoln  cathedral  (Plate  216),  and  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  at  Canterbury;  in  a  few  churches  in  this  country, 
and  in  many  on  the  continent,  the  triforium  is  a  complete  upper 
story  over  the  side  aisle,  having  a  range  of  windows  in  the  side 
walls  above  those  of  the  side  aisles,  as  at  Ely,  Norwich,  Gloucester 
choir,  Peterborough,  Lincoln  choir,  Westminster  abbey,  &c.  &c. 
Li  the  continental  examples  it  is  also  frequently  vaulted. 

The  ornamental  arrangement  of  the  triforium  diflfers  consider- 
ably ;  in  the  Norman  style  it  is  often  formed  of  one  arch  occu- 
pying an  entire  bay  of  the  building,  or  of  one  arch  subdivided 
into  smaller  ones,  supported  on  small  shafts,  as  at  Malmesbury 
abbey  (Plate  216),  or  Winchester  (Plate  28) ;  in  the  Early 
English  style  a  range  of  small  arches  is  not  uncommon,  and 
sometimes  two  or  more  larger  arches  subdivided  are  used 
(Plates  28,  29).  In  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles, 
in  which  the  aisle  roofs  are  frequently  flatter  than  is  usual  at 
earlier  periods,  the  space  occupied  by  the  triforium  is  often  much 
reduced,  and  in  some  buildings,  especially  in  the  latter  style,  it 


*  The  only  medisval  writer  who  uses      shewn  in  the  sections.      See  pp.  48,  72 
this  word  tr\fonum  is  Gervase  in  his  ac-      of  Willis's  Arch.  History  of  Canterhury, 


count  of  the  burning  and  rebuilding  of 
Canterbury  cathedraL  In  this  tract  it 
occurs  several  times,  but  he  plainly  ap- 
plies it  to  the  clerestory  gallery,  as  well 
as  to  the  lower  one  to  which  the  term  is 
limited  by  modem  writers,  and  he  also 
applies  it  to  a  gallery  in  the  side  aisle 
wall  which  still  exists  in  the  choir  of 
Canterbury.  Thus  comparing  the  old 
church  with  the  new  he  says,  "  Ibi  trifo- 
rium uuum,  hie  duo  in  choro,  et  in  ala 
ecclesis  tercium."     (These  galleriei  are 


and  Plate  5  of  Britton's  Canterbury.) 
Clearly  Oervase  understands  the  word 
to  mean  any  upper  passage  or  thorough- 
fare, and  accordingly  Somner  conjectured 
it  to  be  merely  a  barbarous  Latinizatioii 
of  tharougf^fare.  But  the  modem  limitation 
of  the  word  to  the  compartment  between 
the  pier-arches  and  clerestory,  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  such  excellent 
writers,  and  is  so  useful,  that  it  is  better 
to  retain  it. 
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is  altogether  abolished ;  sometimes  the  recess  of  the  clerestory 
window  is  continued  down  to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  triforium^  and  has  an  open  parapet  carried  across  it', 
but^  when  the  height  is  sufficient,  an  arcade  or  a  range  of 
open  screen- work  is  common;  occasionally  the  wall  is  only 
panelled. 

In  continental  churches,  of  Decorated  and  later  work,  the 
aisle  roofs  are  sometimes  kept  entirely  below  the  level  of  the 
triforium,  and  the  back  of  it  is  pierced  with  a  series  of  small 
windows,  corresponding  with  the  ornamental  work  in  the 
front,  thus  forming  a  ''  transparent  triforium,^'  to  use  the  phrase 
employed  by  De  Caumont. 

Triglyph,  Triglyphe,  Pa.,  Triglifo,  Ital.,  J)rep*c^UtJ,  Gbr,: 
an  ornament  used  in  the  Doric  frieze,  consisting  of  three  verti- 
cal angular  channels,  or  flutes,  separated  by  narrow  flat  spaces ; 
they  are  not  worked  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  examples, 
and  in  the  latter,  when  placed  over  columns, 
are  invariably  over  the  centre  of  them,  but  in 
the  former,  at  the  angles  of  the  entablature, 
are  placed  close  up  to  the  angle,  and  not 
over  the  centre  of  the  column.  (See  Plate  44.) 

Trimmer:  this  is  an  ancient  term  in  carpentry,  but  it  ii 
doubtful  whether  it  was  formerly  used  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  at  present ;  it  now  signifies  a  piece  of  timber  inserted 
in  a  roof,  floor,  wooden  partition,  &c.,  to  support  the  ends  of  any 
of  the  joists,  rafters,  &c.,  which  cannot,  from  particular  circimi- 
stances,  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  walls  or  upon  any  of  the  main 
timbers ;  thus  floors  are  trimmed  at  the  fire-places  and  for  the 
passage  of  stairs :  the  joists,  rafters.  Sec.,  into  which  the  ends  of 
the  trimmers  are  framed,  are  called  trimming-joists,  and  trim* 
ming-rafters. 

**  Item,  for  ij  trymer  peces  made  and  sett  up  under  the  \j  wyndowes  in  the 
chambre  in  the  kyng*8  garden.'' 

Rep&neioiu  in  Tow*  of  London,  t.  H.  VIII.  Bajlejr't  App.,  vol.  L 

'  Thig  arrangement    is   found  occa-      is  adopted  in  the  nare  of  Bayeux  cathe- 
■ionally  in  the  Early  English  style ;  it       dral  in  early  French  work. 
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Triptic,  a  sort  of  tablet,  in  three  divisions,  to  open  and 
shut,  the  two  outer  folding  over  the  centre  when  closed.  (See 
Leaves.) 

Trochilus,  a  hollow  moulding,  also  called  scotia,  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  bases  of  the  classical  orders.     (See  Scotia.) 

Truss,  Ferme,  Fr.,  Annodato  del  teito,  Ital.  :  the  collection 
of  timbers  forming  one  of  the  principal  supports  in  a  roof,  framed 
together  so  as  to  give  mutual  support  to  each  other,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  straining  or  distortion  from  the  superincumbent  weight ; 
they  are  usually  placed  at  regular  intervals,  and  are  formed  in 
various  ways,  according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  roof  with 
which  they  are  connected ;  diagrams  of  several  of  the  simplest 
kind  are  given  in  the  article  on  Roof,  and  others  are  shewn  in 
Plates  171 — 180.  In  many  mediaeval  roofs  the  trusses  do  not 
occur  at  intervals  supporting  purlins  on  which  the  rafters  rest, 
but  every  rafter  is  trussed  with  a  slight  frame-work,  usually  of 
the  kinds  shewn  in  the  diagrams  at  p.  398,  above.  The  former 
kind  are  termed  roofs  with  principal  trusses,  {Maitresses  fermes, 
Fr.)  The  latter  are  trussed  rafter  roofs,  of  which  the  nave  of 
Ely  cathedral  is  a  very  remarkable  example.  They  are  very 
common  in  smaller  churches  and  in  porches.  (See  Brandon's 
Open  Roofs,  and  Plate  177.)  These  trussed  rafters  are  some- 
times employed  in  conjunction  with  principal  trusses,  as  in 
Plates  171,  175.  Wooden  partitions  and  other  works  in  car- 
pentry are  sometimes  strengthened  with  fitimed  trusses  of  simi- 
lar kinds.  Ancones,  brackets,  and  consoles  are  sometimes 
called  trusses. 

Tudor  Style  :  this  name  is  used  by  some  writers  on  Gothic 
architecture,  but  they  do  not  agree  in  the  application  of  it; 
it  is  variously  employed  to  designate  the  Perpendicular  style, 
throughout  its  continuance — ^the  latter  period  of  this  style — 
and  the  mixed  style  which  sprung  up  on  the  decline  of  Gothic 
architecture,  usually  called  Elizabethan :  the  term  is  not  very 
extensively  used,  and  is  most  commonly  understood  to  mean 
late  Perpendicular  work. 

Tudor  Flower,  FeuUk  d^Ache,  Fr.  :   a  flat  flower,  or  leaf. 
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placed  upright  on  its  stalk,  much  used  in  Perpendicular  work, 
especially  late  in  the  style,  in 
long  suits  as  a  crest,  or  orna- 
mental finishing,  on  cornices, 
&c. ;  the  examples  differ  consi- 
derably in  detail,  but  the  gene- 
ral effect  does  not  vary  much 
(S.  Mary's,  Oxford,  Plate  192.) 

TuPA,  Tupp,  ToPH,  Tufy  Fr.,  Tufo^  Ital.  :  a  porous  stone 
deposited  by  calcareous  waters^;  when  compact  it  is  called  tra- 
vertine. Much  of  it  is  exceedingly  light,  and  resembles  petrified 
sponge ;  it  is  extremely  durable,  and  was  extensively  used  by  the 
Romans  for  the  external  facing  of  buildings,  as  at  the  theatre  at 
Lillebonne,  in  Normandy,  and  the  Pharos  in  Dover  castle.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  sometimes  used  in  walls  in  localities 
where  it  could  be  easily  procured',  as  in  the  churches  of  Le 
Bourg  d'Un,  in  Normandy,  and  Dursley,  Gloucestershire;  but 
it  was  principally  employed  in  vaulting,  for  which,  from  its  light- 
ness, it  was  peculiarly  suited :  Gervase,  in  his  account  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  after  the  fire 
in  1174,  describes  the  vault  to  be  "ex  lapidc  et  iofo  levi" 
It  is  used  in  the  vaulting  of  the  late  Norman  porch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  of  Bredon  church,  Worcestershire,  and 
in  many  other  buildings.  There  is  also  volcanic  tufa,  consist- 
ing of  an  agglutination  of  scoriae,  which  is  a  light  and  durable 
material,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  calcareous. 


'  Some  of  the  streams  in  Gloucester- 
shire deposit  tufa,  and  it  is  there  known 
by  the  name  o(  puff-stone.  It  is  also  very 
common  in  Derbyshire,  and  uaed  for 
building  purposes. 

■  Tufa  appears  to  have  been  imported 
into  the  south- eastern  counties  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  Norman  style,  as 
small  quantities  of  it  are  found  in  many 
of  the  churches,  but  not  in  the  original 
position  except  in  work  of  Norman  date ; 
in  these  districts  building  stone  fit  for 


ashlar- work  is  scarce,  and  at  that  period 
hardly  any  of  the  stone  of  the  country 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  any  purpoae 
but  rough-walling ;  it  was  requisite  there- 
fore to  seek  a  better  material  elsewhere, 
and  tufa  was  probably  more  readUy  ob- 
tained from  Normandy  than  any  other 
suitable  stone ;  Caen  stone  was  considered 
the  best  material,  even  in  that  age,  but  it 
is  likely  to  have  been  too  costly  for  village 
churches. 
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Tun,  a  term  used  in  some  parts  of  the  west  of  England,  for 
the  shaft  of  a  chimney. 

Torn  PIKE-STAIR,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  a  spiral  stair- 
case.     (See  Vice.) 

Ttrngrece,  cochlea,  a  winding  stair", 

"There  waa  a  dore,  ho  y'  thej  might  go  up  to  tha  myddest  stacion  bj  \ 
tume-^Ttte "  KIngi,  tl,CDi*nlilii'iTenloD. 

TcRRET,  ffouKI,  ffureilf,  Tourelle,  Clochelon",  Fa.:  a  small  tower ; 
the  name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  a  large  pinnacle.  Turrets 
are  employed  in  Gothic  architecture 
for  various  purposes,  and  are  applied 
in  various  ways ;  they  also  differ  very 
greatly  in  their  forms,  proportions, 
and  decorations :  in  many  cases  they 
are  used  solely  for  ornament ;  they 
are  also  often  placed  at  the  angles  of 
buildings,  especially  castles,  to  in- 
crease their  strength ;  occasionally 
they  carry  bells,  or  a  clock,  but  one 
of  the  most  common  uses  to  which 
they  are  applied  is  to  contain  spiral 
staircases ;  for  this  purpose  they  are 
usually  found  attached  to  church 
towers,  forming  an  external  projec- 
tion, which  very  frequently  termi- 
nates considerably  below  the  top  of 
the  tower,  but  in  some  districts  tur- 
rets of  this  kind  generally  rise  above 
the  tower,  and  are  finished  vrith  a 
parapet  or  a  small  spire,  (see  Bishop's  •«t.  »-««- 

Cannings  and  Versainville,  Plate  211,  Brislington,  Plate  213, 
and  Goring,  Plate  215).   Turrets  of  all  dates  are  sometimes  per- 

•  Vocabulary    XVth    ceiiturj.    Roy.  *here  il  U  let  upon   *  •quale  tower. 

MS.  17.  c.  xTii.  The   Gothic   gable,  flanked  by  iu  two 

'  Clochelm,  Fi.,  Ii  usiiall)'  limited  to  pinnaclea,  ia  termed  in  German  nimtnac 

the  small  kind  of  turret  with  pyramidal  (guimbtrgt,  F»..)  whellier  it  be  triangu- 

eapping,  wbich  i>  employed  to  Jimk  a  Urorogee  in  ita  outline.      The  pinnaelel 

g^le,  or  an  ocUgonal  apiie  at  it*  b*«e,  an  |U«^  Qaa. 
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fectly  plain^  and  sometimes  Tariously  ornamented,  according  to . 
the  character  of  the  prevailing  style  of  architectore,  the  upper 
part  being  the  most  enriched,  and  not  nnfirequently  formed  of 
open-work.  In  the  Norman  style,  the  lower  part  is  usually 
square,  and  this  form  is  firequently  continued  to  the  top,  but 
the  upper  part  is  sometimes  changed  to  a  polygon  or  circle; 
few  turrets  of  this  date  retain  their  original  termiuations,  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  often  finished  with  low  spires,  either 
square,  polygonal,  or  circular,  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
turret.  In  the  Early  English  and  later  styles,  they  are  most 
usually  polygonal,  but  are  sometimes  square,  and  occasionally 
circular  :  the  upper  terminations  are  very  various ;  in  the  Early 
English  style,  spires  prevail,  but  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular not  only  spires  but  parapets,  either  plain,  battlemented, 
panelled  or  pierced,  and  pinnacles  are  used  (Plates  214,  215). 
The  peculiar  kind  of  turrets  often  found  attached  to  small 
churches  and  chapels,  which  have  no  tower  to  receive  the  bells, 
are  described  under  the  term  Bell-gable. 

^  It  com  fro  pat  turtiie,  pat  Richard  had  doun  smjten.**  Lan^rt,  178. 

**  Item  Lq  defectibuB  duonim  turellorumy 

Tower  of  London,  9  Bdw.  III.    Bajtey'a  App.,  toI.  L 

*'  With  many  a  small  turret  hie."  Cbaaoer's  Dreun.  8«. 

^  Made  new  towres  ryght  as  any  lyne, 
Fanes  of  gold  theyr  turrettes  to  enlumyne.**     Lydgftte'a  BoecsM,  fo.  itj. 

Tuscan  Order,  the  simplest  of  the  five  orders  of  classical 
architecture :  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  by  many  is 
considered  only  as  a  Roman  variety  of  the  Doric  order.  The 
column  is  usually  made  seven  times  the  diameter  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  shaft  in  height;  the  entablature  is  varied  both  in 
character  and  proportion  by  different  authors,  but  it  is  always 
simple  and  without  any  enrichment ;  the  capital  has  a  square 
abacus,  with  a  small  projecting  fillet  on  the  upper  edge ;  under 
the  abacus  is  an  ovolo  and  a  fillet,  with  a  neck  below ;  the  base 
consists  of  a  square  plinth  and  a  large  torus  (Plate  22)  |  the 
shaft  of  the  column  is  never  fluted. 

TussEs,  Arrachemenis,  Pierres  (Tattente,  harpes,  amorces,  Fa., 
Morse,  Ital.  :  projecting  stones  left  in  a  wall  to  which  another 
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building  is  intended  to  be  added^  in  order  to  connect  them 
securely  together.  The  term  is  not  in  general  use  at  the  pre- 
sent day.     They  are  now  called  ioothinff-stones. 

**  And  the  fonaide  Richarde  sail  putte  oute  tusaa  for  the  makjng  of  a 
Beuestery.*' 

*'  And  also  fonaide  Richarde  sail  schote  out  tussei  in  the  west  ende  for 
xnakyng  of  a  stepill.**  Cont  for  Catunck  ch.,  pp.  9. 10. 

Tylle-thakkers^  tilers  ^ 

Tymbre,  Timbre  :  a  herald^s  term  for  the  crest  which  in  an 
achievement  stands  on  the  top  of  the  helmet^  &c.  (Glossographia) ; 
or  on  the  top  of  a  fumerell^  or  lantern^  on  the  roof  of  a  hall^  &c., 
or  on  the  finial  of  a  turret. 

Tympanum  :  the  triangular  space  between  the  horizontal  and 
sloping  cornices  on  the  front  of  a  pediment  in  classical  architec- 
ture ;  it  is  often  left  plain^  but  is  sometimes  covered  with  sculp- 
ture. The  name  is  also  given  to  the  space  included  between  the 
lintel  of  a  door  and  the  arch  over  it.  This  space  is  often  occu- 
pied by  sculpture,  as  at  Essendine  (Plate  71)  and  Stoneleigh 
(Plate  73.)  Other  examples  are  shewn  in  Plate  74.  This  ar- 
rangement is  not  uncommon  in  this  country  in  Norman  work, 
and  on  the  continent  is  to  be  found  in  each  of  the  styles; 
tympanums  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  perfectly  plain,  but  are 
generally  ornamented  with  carving  or  sculpture ;  in  continental 
work  the  subjects  are  usually  arranged  in  tiers,  one  above 
another,  and  often  embrace  a  great  number  of  figures.  Also 
when  an  arch  is  surmounted  by  a  gable  moulding  or  triangular 
hoodmould,  the  space  included  between  the  arch  and  the  tri- 
angular hoodmould  is  termed  the  tympanum  of  the  gable,  as  at 
S.Margaret's,  Plate  71.  In  Plate  188  the  arches  of  the  sedilia 
are  surmounted  by  tympanums  pierced  each  by  a  trefoil.  When 
an  arch  is  surmounted  by  a  square  hoodmoulding,  the  spaces 
between  the  arch  and  hood  are  termed  spandrels. 

Type  :  the  canopy  over  a  pulpit,  according  to  Nicholson's  Dic- 
tionary.   It  seems  to  have  been  also  employed  for  the  capping 

*  Thatchers  with  tiles  are  mentioned  solemnities  of  Corpus  Christ]  day  it 
inXhoreshy'sMS.ofCorpusChristipUy  Chester,  in  1827-8.  See  Gent*s.  Mtg., 
among  the  trades  to  take  part  in  the       Feb.,  17S4. 
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or  cupola  roof  of  a  turret,  which  resembles  the  usual  form  of 
the  pulpit  canopy.  In  the  account  of  the  repairs  of  the  White 
Tower,  23  H.  VIII.,  there  are  particulars  of  the  repair  and 
construction  of  "  four  types  on  the  top  of  the  White  Tower  with 
their  ordenances  about  them,"  which  are  manifestly  the  roo&  of 
the  four  comer  turrets,  which  upon  this  occasion  were  "hy- 
thened  with  brycke  worke  every  type  a  yarde  hye,"  plastered^ 
roughcast,  the  wood-work  reconstructed,  and  the  lead  recast. 
(Bayley's  History  of  the  Tower,  xix.) 

ALANCE :  hanging  drapery  round  the  edges  of  the 
frames  of  furniture,  as  the  tester  or  sperver  of 
a  bed,  a  canopy  of  state,  the  ceiling  or  majesty  and 
RATCHEMENTs  of  au  H£RSE<*,  or  the  lowcr  firame  of  a 
bed  or  sofa.  (See  the  quotations  in  the  above  articles.) 

"  VaUnzana.  Say  or  serge  for  bedcurtains  or  valancet  for  beds.    VdUruatUL 
del  lettOy  valences  for  beds."  Fiorio,  luuan  Diet, 

Valley  of  a  roof     (See  Hip.) 
Valoring.     (See  Aloring.) 

Vamure  :  the  walk  or  gangway  on  the  top  of  a  wall  behind 
the  parapet.     (See  Alura.) 

^  the  walke  under  fote  called  the  vamer  to  be  repayred  with  Cane  stone  by 

the  mason.**  Rep&lr  of  the  app«r  part  of  a  wmll  in  the  Tower  of  London,  23  H.  VIII. 

(BAjle7*8  Tower  of  London,  p.  xi.  &&•  ") 

''  A  goodly  mount  with  towers  and  vamure$  al  gilt  with  all  things  necessary 

for  a  forteresse.**  Han's  Chronide.  (reprint,  p.  7JS.) 

^  The  vawmering  of  Calder  tower  is  in  decay  ....**  '^  there  is  a  great  part  of 
the  vawmer  of  the  new  wall  unfinished  containing  in  length  400  feet  and  in 

height  six  feet.  .  .**         Sorrej  of  CarlUle  castle,  temp.  BUx.  in  Scott's  Border  Antiq.,  p.  S4. 

Vane,  ipane,  Girouette,  Fr.,   Banderudla,  Ital.,   SBetterfal^ne, 
Oer.  :  a  plate  of  metal  turning  on  a  vertical  spindle  so  as  to 


'  The  valence  of  an  herse  was  a  mark 
of  dignity.  "  If  he  be  an  Earle  he  must 
hare  a  nuyette  and  valence  fringed,  and 
if  he  be  a  knight  banerett,  he  may  have 
a  valence  fiinged;  and  a  bachellor  knight 
none."  MS.  Cott.  Tib.  E.  vuj.  (ap. 
Stnitt  Customs,  vol  iil  p.  161.) 

*  In  this  survey  the  whole  of  the  cur- 
tain walls  are  separately  enumerated  and 


ordered  to  be  repaired  in  their  upper  paita, 
and  in  the  first  the  vamer  is  mentioned  in 
the  words  quoted  above,  in  the  others  ^e 
same  thing  is  mentioned  under  the  difier- 
ent  phrases,  "the  walke  under  foote  off 
the  wall,"  **  the  walke  of  the  same  waU 
to  be  pavyd  with  Cane  stone,"  "  the  whidi 
wall  under  foote  to  be  pavyde.' 


tf 


■hew  the  direction  of  the  wind,  firequently  fixed  on  the  topa  of 
■pirea  and  pinnadea  and  other  elevated  situations ;  it  is  often 
in  the  fonn  of  a  cock,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  very 
commonly  called  a  weather-cock'.  Vanes  were  in  use  in  the 
times  of  the  Saxons  k,  and  in  after  ages  were  very  extensively 
employed :  they  were  sometimes  perfectly 
plain,  and  sometimes  cut  into  ornamental 
forms,  which  were  not  unfirequently  heraldic 
devices :  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Per- 
pendicular and  Elizabethan  styles,  figures 
supporting  vanes  were  often  placed  on  the 
tops  of  pinnacles,  and  in  other  elevated 
situationa;  these  were  usually  in  the  form 
of  small  flags,  and  were  sometimes  pierced 
with  a  representation  of  some  armorial  bear- 
ing; occasionally  the  vane  was  shaped  like 
an  heraldic  device.  In  France  it  appears 
that  it  was  a  privilege  of  gentility  to  place  vanes  upon  a  mansion, 
and  that  the  form  of  the  vane  varied  according  to  the  ehivalric 
rank  of  the  proprietor".     (See  Fanx.) 

"  Bt  En  TJij  lb.  et  dimidift  lalon  emptta  pro/onyf  inde  fiaadlt  iji.  Tijjd,    Et 
Vhoma  Qoldimjth  pro  betun  (bla/any*  xzij."  niii  nunim  nniiii  iiw.rmanj 
"  0  itane  people,  vnnd  knd  vntras 
AJe  vnduerete,  uid  chaQging  u  &  fane"  Otmnow,  fa.  <8. 

"  Tbe  vieathereoci:  wm  set  upon  the  broach  of  ,Holy-rood-oT«  (ISlfl),  uid 
billowed  with  man;  prifleto  there  preeent,  and  all  the  ringiog,  and  abo  muoh 
iwople  thwe,  and  all  to  the  pleanm  of  Ood. 


'  VitTnriui  (L  1.  c.  tI)  dcicribc*  the 
oetaDguUr  tower  of  ADdronlcni  C^- 
httut,  rrequcntl;  uUed  Tb»  Temple  of 
the  Windi,  at  Achen*,  to  have  had  a 
braied  Triton  on  the  top  tonung  Dpon  ■ 
pirot,  with  a  wand  in  hie  band,  which 
feinted  in  the  directicn  from  which  the 


pennoDi,  poar  lea  itniplei  eheraliera,  et 
oarrtei    eomme  lea  hanntrea  pour  lea 
flhelwold,  a  nunuieript  of  the  latlu      eheralien  baBDcreta."      Eua]   nir    1 


manuacript  thia  haa  aome  appearance  of 
being  an  additino. 

'  "  Lea  crtoeaui  et  lea  toura  qui  iet- 
Taient  1  la  dtfnue  del  chlteaui  en  mar- 
quaient  la  noUeaae,  *t  lea  genlilhomme* 
aeula  aTaiant  10  priviUge  de  parer  da 
I  la  faila  de  leura  maiaona.    Cea 


part  of  the  tenth  centnrr :  Archaologia, 
vol.  xiiT.  Plata  13 1  but  In  tlla  original 


lettc*,  Epia,  Cretaa,  &a.,  par  B.  de  la 
Qntritia,  ISM. 
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Vault,  'foil,  VtitU,  ViMx,  BBmft,  OMtt,  Vo^te,  Anen,  Fi 
VoUa,  Ital.,  ®molbt,  SBolbung,  Ou. :    (&om  the  French  cnib 

"  Aicua  lapidoM  qnoB  Tulgo  didmiu  voUtu."  ics.  >p.  iniamL  cgiL  i.  a 

"  Crtpidinem  . . .  quee  Tulguiter  a  volt*  tUeitur."  ifm.  fb.  ve*. 

"  Arcum,  anglice  tmum  vovt."  W.  ffjiM*».w. 

'Longitado  pofta/nOie  uehutn  (ap«lln  R  U.  de  B»dcl7^  fcc.  .  ■  ' 

"Item ThouuB  Ward openuitisuperle  IFblfasoUrii  per  ij  aeptunaaM srq 

Aoooont  Bolla  of  DsifaHB,  A-S.  lUL 

The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of  more  than  «  te 
brief  notice  of  the  different  descriptious  of  Taulting  emplOT 
in  architecture.  The  simplest  and  most  ancient  kind  lu 
over  a  rectangular  area  is  the  {^lindrical,  called  also  a  bi 
rel,  and  sometimes  wagon  vault  (traiUe  «n  berceau,  Fb.)  ;  tl 
springs  from  the  two  opposite  walls,  and  presents  a  nnifix 
concave  surface  throughout  its  whole  length  (Plate  217,  fig. 
and  Plate  218,  fig.  1).  Vaults  of  this  description  were  nsedl 
the  Romans,  the  earliest  people  by  whom  vaulting,  properly 
called,  was  employed ;  the  Romans  also  first  introduced  grot 
ing,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  vaults  crossing  each  other 
right  angles,  and  some  of  their  constructions  of  this  kind  ve 
of  very  large  nze.  In  groined  vaults  the  arches  which  en 
each  other  do  not  always  correspond  in  width' ;  in  such  cai 
they  sometimes  spring  from  the  same  level,  and  consequent 
are  of  unequal  heights;  and  sometimes  the  springing  of  ti 
narrower  vault  is  raised  so  that  the  tops  are  on  the  same  levd 
Domical,  or  hemispherical,  vaulting  over  a  circular  area  w 
likewise  practised  by  the  Romans,  of  which  the  Pantheon 
Borne  exhibits  a  magnificent  example  142  feet  in  diameter.  T 
decorations  employed  on  Boman  vaulting  eonsiat  chiefly  of  p 

'  Whan  both  the  trches  of  ■  groined  direction*,  M  in  Bg.  4. 

T>n1t  ut  Kmicirculai  uid  of  (he  wme  '  When  the  lidc  aichcm  do  not  riti 

■pan.  10  that  eicb  biy  coren  in  euct  the  ume  bright  u  the  rnaui  atch,  ll 

■qture,  it  ii  called  Romm  pauUing.     (See  no  called  Wtlik  arektt,  lee  fig.  S,  P] 

ig.   ),  FUte  217.)    At  the  fim  intra-  217.    When  the;  w 


dnction  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  yaulta  main  uch,  and  an  elerated  i 

in  one  direcdon  are  often  pointed,  and  here  ipoken  oE;  to  u  to  riae  Dp  to 

in  the  other  leinicircular,  a*  in  Sg.   3.  lame  level,  they  are  nid  to  he  iBiwiiui 

Aftervardi  the;  are  made  painted  in  both  ai4tUted.    (See  p,  M.) 
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neU,  and  flat  bands  of  ornament  following  the  curve  of  the  arch; 
the  application  of  ribs  at  that  period  was  unknown. 

Domical  vaulting  is  often  used  over  polygonal  and  sometimes 
over  square  areas,  the  plan  of  the  dome  conststing  of  a  number 
t£  flat  sides  conformable  with  the  sides  of  the  building  on  which 
it  is  placed.  Hemispherical  domes  are  also  used  over  polygonal 
buildings,  and  even  over  square  ones,  their  diameter  being  made 
equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  square  on  which  they  are  placed ; 
this  last  mentioned  kind  of  vaulting  is  considered  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  By&antine  school  of  architecture. 

In  the  Korman  style  cylindrical  or  barrel  vaulting,  as  well  as 
groined  vaulting,  is  tised :  the  former  of  these  is  either  perfectly 
devoid  of  ornament,  as  in  the 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower  of  ■* 
London,  or  Sherborne  (Plate  \ 
218),  or  it  has  plain  and  mas-  \ 
sive  ribs  or  sub-arches  {Arct 
doubleaux.  Fa.)  at  intervals, 
following  the  direction  of  the 
curve  of  the  arch,  as  in  the  vaults  of  the  Norman  episcopal 
palace  at  Norwich '.  In  groined  vaidting  the  cross-vaults  are 
not  unfreqneutly  surmounted,  or  stilted,  when  they  are  of  nar- 
rower span  than  the  main  vault,  though  sometimes,  in  such  cases, 
they  are  both  made  to  spring  &om  the  same  level ;  hut  in 
general  the  parts  of  the  building  are  so  arranged  that  both 
vaults  are  of  nearly  or  quite  the  same  breadth.  In  the  early 
examples  there  are  usually  no  ribs  except  the  transverse,  which 
are  often  perfectly  plmn  and  very  massive,  and  even  these  are 
not  always  found  (Plate  218,  fig.  2) :  hut  the  later  specimens 
commonly  have  diagonal  ribs  on  the  groins,  and  both  these 
•nd  the  transverse  ribs  are  often  enriched  with  mouldings,  zig- 
zags, and  other  ornaments".    (Plate  219,  fig.  2.)    In  the  Early 

'  ThcM  occupy  tli>  poiition  of  tbe  eulier  period  of  the  illicit  iiiuiull;,  if 

tmurene  rib(  in  k  groined  viulL  not   alwayi,    of  rubble;    thi*  wu   caa- 

'  In  late  Nonnui  walk,  (he  Tinlting  u  (tnicled  upon  centering,  foiroed  of  boudi 

■ometimn  fanned  of  4ah]*r  work,  gene-  cvTered   with   ■  coat  of  coane  plaater, 

nllj  coanelj  dreued,  but  during  the  which  icmained  adheiing  to  the  nir&ce 
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Engliah  ttyle,  irben  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  iraa  penna- 
neutly  eatahhshed,  the  same  form  vaa  also  givea  to  the  Yaolt- 
ing ;  and  ribbed  yaolta  at  thia  period  were  uniTetsaUy  adt^ted, 
to  the  excluNoa  of  the  nmple  p«iiu.  Longitiidiiial  and  trana- 
vene  ribs  are  now  often  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  mam  and 
crow  vaolta" ,  as  at  Westminster  (FUte  220).  Those  are  termed 
ridge  ribs,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  groin  ribs ;  in  some  ex- 
amples thej  are  omitted^  as  at  Salisboiy,  (Plate  220).  Addi- 
tional or  intermediate  ribs  are  sometimes  introdaced  between 
the  diagonals  and  transverso  ribs,  (Plate  220,  fig.  2).  In  aome 
buildings  in  this  country,  and  in  many  on  the  continent,  the 
vaulting  is  oonstructed  with  the  main  vaolt  doable  the  width  of 
the  cross-vaults,  with  the  diagonal  ribs  embracing  two  bays  or 
compartments  of  the  croes-vaolta,  as  in  the  choir  of  Canterbniy 
cathedral"  (Plate  219).  Surmounting,  or  stilting,  in  the  manner 
before  alluded  to,  is  common  in  this  style;  and  several  different 
varieties  of  constmction  are  found,  but  they  do  not  in  general 
very  materially  affect  the  appearance  of  the  vaulting.  Decorated 
vaults  for  the  most  part  differ  but  httle 
firom  those  of  the  preceding  style :  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  ridge-ribs 
are  occasionally,  but  not  often,  omit-  I 
ted,  and  the  number  of  those  on  the 
surface  of  the  vaulting  is  sometimes 
increased;  and  in  some  examples  ribs 
are  introduced  crossing  the  vaults  in 
directions  opposite  to  their  curves, 
w  as  to  form  in  some  degree  an  appearance  of  net-work  upon 
them.  Ample  details  of  this  class  of  vaults  wiU  ba  found 
in  a  paper  by  Professor  Willis,  on  the  Vaults  of  the  Middle 

of   the   TKult   when   the   ceDteHng;  «u  actapartiU,  ^r.,  Rt  groined  TMiItlng,  vs 

remOTed,  uid  miy  often  be  leen  atill  eoTding  u  it  maj  cooiiit  of  fear,  fln^. 

Tetaininit  the  impresiiDni  of  the  boud*,  sii,  or  eight  intenecting  vault*,  with  tli« 

where  tht    finer    coat  of  pUitai    with  rib*  m  thair  gnmia  confargipg  to  a  cmn- 

which  it  wai  coveied  hu  (kllea  aS.  raon  eentn.    Fig.  fi  ia  ui  axample  t£  • 

'  (See  Rib.)  aaipaititaTaalt,ai  at  Caatartaiy,  (Plato 

*  Dr.  Wbawtll  hia  propoicd  the  tenna  119.) 
ptuir^mrlUt,   pitmqatfarHU,   tufartUt, 


VAULT. 
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Ages  P.  The  short  riba  which  connect  the  bosses  snd  inter- 
sectioiu  of  the  prindpal  ribs  and  ridge-ribs,  but  irhich  do  not 
theniBelves  either  spring  from  an  impost  or  occupy  the  ridge, 
are  termed  liemes,  and  the  vaults  in  which  they  occur,  liema 
vauUi.  Examples  of  sncb  vaults  are  at  Winchester,  nave  and 
porch  (Plate  165,  fig.  2);  Ely,  choir;  Canterbury,  nave  and 
cloister;  Gloucester,  presbytery  and  transepts;  Bristol  cath^ 
dral  (Plate  221),  Redclifi'e  church  (Plate  222) ;  S.  Geo^a 
cbapel,  Windsor. 

In  the  Perpendicular  style  the  general  constructioa  ia  mach 
the  same  as  in  the  Decorated,  but  the  ribs  are  often  more  na- 
merous,  and  pendants  are  not  uncommon.     Towards  the  latter 


part  of  this  style  fan-tracery  vaulting  was  introduced^;  this  has 
no  groins,  but  the  pendentives  are  circular  on  the  plan,  and  the 
ribs  have  all  the  same  curve,  resembling  inverted  curvilinear 
conoids,  and  are  generally  covered  with  ribs  and  tracery  branch- 


*  Tnnuct.  of  Ibe  InititDte  of  Britith 
AicbitecU,  18U. 

*  Thii  beuitiful  kind  of  raulting  ip- 


DDflned  nclniiTdf  to  Eng- 


SIO  VAUIiT— VEEGfi. 

ing  out  equally  all  round  them ;  the  middle  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  vault,  between  the  pendentires,  is  usually  domical  in  cob- 
struction,  and  frequently  has  a  pendant  in  &e  centre  c 
compartment'  (Plate  222,  fig.  2). 

Vadltino-bhapt  :  a  ihait,  unall  column,  or 
pillar,  which  supporta  the  ribs  of  a  vault. 
Shafts  of  this  kind  sometimes  rise  Irom  the 
floor,  and  Bometimes  firom  tha  capital  of  a 
larger  pillar,  or  firom  a  corbel  or  other  pro- 
jection. Such  are  termed  in  France  fkbcbbs. 

Vent,  in  an  embattled  wall,  is  either  the 
CRENEL  or  the  loop-holb,  for  its  exact  mean- 
ing is  somewhat  ambiguous. 

In  the  ipecificfttioiuof  works  at  th«  Town  of  Loodon, 
S3  H.  Till.,  the  wftlls  are  ordered  to  be  "  embat^Ued, 
garjtted,  btbled,  ventyd,  lopyd,  copjd  and  crestjde"  with 
Cten  Btone."  (B>ri<f'>  tdwo,  p.  n.i  "  Alio  fynnjahed  and 
made  the  tvn^  of  brjclu  of  the  White  Tower." 

"  Eemellftre,  which  latter  word  being  made  I«tiiie  out 
of  the  French  chartieaux,  ■igui6eth  that  indented  fonn  of 
the  top  of  ■  wall  which  hath  Vent  and  Croat,  commonlj 
called  embatteling,  because  it  wai  Teij  terriceable  in  £ght  to  the  defendant 
within  who  might  at  the  loopi  (or  lower  places)  anno;  the  enemie  and  miriit 
withal  shroud  himself  under  the  hig^  putt  u  under  the  &toui  of  a  shield." 
Lunlsnl'a  PanmbilUlMi  at  Kiet,«ncit*iludsilir|(d,lSM  (p.  4ei). 

The  above  phrase  ma;  be  compared  with  Dr.  Plot's  "  loop  and  eretc  like  ths 
battlement  of  a  tower."  (SuOM^in,  p.  mi.) 

Verge,  a  medieval  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  shaft  of  a 
column,  or  to  a  small  ornamental  shaft  in  Oothic  architectnre. 
The  shaft  of  a  classical  column  also  is  termed  the  "  vaye  de  la 
colonne,"  by  some  of  the  early  French  writers,  aa  BuUant  and 
Mauclerc. 

"  the  &esh  embowiog  with  vetya  right  as  Ijnes."  Ljdstuii  ti** 

'  For  furthsr  infbnnatioa  on  the  inb-  and  Viults  of  the  Middle  Ages  i   Dt. 

ject  of  Taulliog,  s«  Wui'i  Tracu  on  Whcwell's  Notes  on  Germsn  Churcbss- 

Vault!  and  Bridgei,  gr  hji  ObierratioiU  Ur.  Saunder's  Obsnvadoos  on  OetUo 

on  Vaulu,  ArchseoL,  rol.  xriL ;  ProInKir  ArchJtectuie,  ArehsoL,  toL  niL 
WiUii'a  Architeclurc  of  the  Middle  Afss, 
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Veege-board.     (See  Bahoe-board.) 

Vesica  piscis,  Amande  myatigue,  Fr.  :  a  name  applied  by 
Albert  Durer  to  a  pointed  oval  figure,  formed  by  two  equal 
circles,  cutting  eacli  other  in  their  centres,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon form  given  to  the  aureole,  or  glory,  by  which  the  represen- 
tations of  each  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  are  surrounded  in  the 
piuntings  or  sculptures  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  adopted 
from  the  idea  that  this  figure  is  symbolical, 
and  significant  of  the  Greek  word  lj(0v<i  (a 
fish),  which  contains  the  initial  letters  of  j 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  Saviour;  this 
form,  however,  is  by  no  means  always  given 
to  the  aureole,  and  the  idea  of  any  pecu- 
liar symbolical  meaning  being  attached  to 
it  appears  to  have  been  adopted  almost 
exclusively  by  English  antiquaries'.  This 
form  is  sometimes  found  in  panels,  windows,  and  other  architec- 
tural features,  (Plate  260,)  and  is  extremely  common  in  mediseval 
seals,  especially  those  of  bishops  and  monastic  establishments. 

Vestibule,  Vestibule,  Fr.,  Vestibola,  Ital.,  iBortafll,  Gbr.  : 
a  word  of  disputed  derivation :  a  hall  or  ante-chamber  next  to 
the  entrance,  fi-om  which  doors  open  to  the  various  rooms  or 
passages  of  a  honse.  This  is  the  Vitruvian  and  the  modem 
aense,  but  the  latter  also  includes  any  lobby,  porch,  or  ante-room, 
through  which  a  lai^er  apartment  or  a  house  &c.  is  entered. 
Vestibubun  in  mediaeval  Ijatin  is  also  used  for  the  vetiiarium 
or  vtBtry. 


•  Durcri  Iiut.  Oeom.,  lib.  u.  p.  58. 
The  Ute  lUv.  T.  Kerrick  adopted  the 
thtOTj  that  in  thit  figure  might  ba  fouod 
the  principle  af  proportion  obseired  by 
the  medieval  Architect*.  See  Archaol., 
ToL  xri.  p.  293,  and  hii  eiUniiTe  colleo- 
tioD>  of  diagraroi,  now  in  the  Btitiih 
Hiueum,  Add.  HS3.  fl73S,  0740,  67 W. 


The  repreientatioD  of  ■  Gih  i>  found  on 
lame  of  the  tombi  of  the  earljrChristiaDS 
diacoTered  in  the  catacomba  at  Rome, 
which  some  antiqiuriea  haie  regarded  aa 
a  Chriitian  ajmbol,  while  Other*  have 
coDiidered  it  aa  intended  roerelj  to  aig- 
vify  thai  the  deceased  was  a  fishemuD. 
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YzsTRT^  Kebottq; :  a  room  attached  to  the  choir  of  a  dmrch, 
■ometimes  called  the  sacristy^  in  which  the  sacred  Tesaek  and 
vestments  were  kept^  and  where  the  priest  put  on  his  xobes. 
In  ordinary  parish  churches  it  was  nsoally  an  adjunct  on  one 
side  of  the  choir^  but  was  sometimes  at  the  east  end,  behind  the 
altar^  either  within  the  main  walls  of  the  building,  as  at  South 
Petherton,  Somersetshire^  and  Arundel,  Sussex,  or  forming  a 
projection  beyond  them,  as  at  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  Crewkemey 
Somersetshire,  and  many  other  places*  (See  Saceistt,  and 
Hate  223.) 

**  Lego  capitttlo  Ebor.  ciitam  meam  ferrosm  qua  jam  stai  in  revtatimm 

•OcIasiaB  Ebor/*  imi.  Hem.  da  Ingalbj,  UTC.    TM.  Ekw.  M. 

«  And  the  fonaide  Ricbarde  sail  puUe  oute  tusses  for  the  makyng  of  a 

Reunttry,**  Cont.  for  Caiteri^  Cbnreh.  ^ 

^  On  the  South  Bjde  of  the  nine  Churche  ys  the  Vestrye  weD  ooyered  with 

lead."  8im«7  of  Bridlington  Priory,  SSnd  Hen.  Yin.    Areh«oL,  toL  six.  p.  371. 

**  Item,  sn  old  cofer,  in  the  veHry,  sold  to  Jamys  Clemeiit,  ij«.  Tiij^L** 

LotUn  reUiingtothoSoppffMriMof  IfoBartoiitivMS. 

Vbthym^  VaXii^mt  ;fet(^5m»  a  fathom ;  a  measure  of  six  £eet» 
**  Abooqsuj  ....  secundum  racionem  alUtudinis  20  brachiorum,  anglioa  a 
pcUhynif    computabitur  iu    altitudine  ascensus   124   gressus    Tel    eixea*^ — 
**  brachium  continet  6  pedes.**  wm.  WoroMtor,  iip.  186, 189. 

Vignette,  VlnttU :  a  running  ornament  consisting  of  leaTCS 
and  tendrils,  such  as  is  firequently 
carved  in  the  hollow  mouldings,  or 
CASEMENTS  in  Gothic  architecture, 
especially  in  the  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular styles. 

"  Vinettes  ronning  in  casementes.**    Ljdgftt«'«  Soke  of  Tiojo. 

Vise,  VUt,  Vjfit  Vis,  Escalier  a  vis,  Fa. :  a  spiral  staircase^ 
the  steps  of  which  wind  round  a  perpendicular  shaft  or  pillar, 
called  the  newel.  The  majority  of  ancient  church  towers 
are  provided  with  staircases  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  to  be 
£>und  in  various  situations  in  most  middle-age  buildings.  JDuring 
the  prevalence  of  the  Norman  style,  the  steps  were  formed  of 
small  stones  supported  on  a  continuous  spiral  vault,  reaching 
the  whole  height  of  the  stairs,  one  side  of  which  rested  on  the 
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NEWEL  and  the  other  on  the  main  wall ;  subsequently  to  this 
period  the  steps  were  each  made  of  a  single  stone^  one  end  of 
which  was  inserted  into  the  main  wall,  and  the  other  rested 
upon  and  formed  part  of  the  newel. 

"  Vyce,  rownde  grece,  or  steyer  ;  cocUa^  Prompt.  Parr. 

*'  turresque  et  coclea  in  ht)nt6  ecclesie.*'        Ann  de  Thoraeia.  monut.  l.  p.  61 1. 

"  Vyce,  a  toumyng  stayre,  vw."  PaiigTiTe. 

"  Et  fiet  unum  ascensorium,  Tocatum  vyt^  in  campanili  propinquiori  Dor- 

mitorio  pitedictO.*'       Cont.  for  Dnrhun  Dorm.,  1401.    Hltt.  Danelm.  Scrip,  tret,  dxxxTii). 

''  And  in  the  said  stepill  shall  be  a  Vice  towrnyng,  serving  till  the  said 

Body,  Isles,  and  Qwere/'  Cont.  for  Fotheringbaj  Chorch,  S8. 

"  The  vyces  of  the  same  tower  to  be  repayred  all  w*  Cane  stone." 

Sarrej  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Mrd  Hen.  VIII.    Baylej'e  Hiet.  of  the  Tower,  vol.  I.  Append. 

ViTRuviAN    Scroll,  a  name  given  to   a 
peculiar  pattern   of  scroll-work,  consisting  ^ 
of  convolved  undulations,  used  in  classical 
architecture. 

Volute,  Volute,  Fa.,  To/w/a,  Ital.,  ©c^nede,  ©c^nbrfel,  Ger.  '• 
a  spiral  scroll  forming  the  principal  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Ionic  capital.  Volutes 
are  also  used  on  the  capitals  of  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  orders.  (See  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  Orders.) 

Under-croft,  a  subterranean  chapel  or 
apartment.  At  Hereford,  in  the  cloisters,  there  is  a  place  called 
the  Mary-croft. 

Vomitoria,  the  principal  entrances  of  an  amphitheatre. 

VoussoiR,  VoussoiVy  Claveau,  Fr.,  Peduc^ 
do,  Chiave,  Ital.,  SBblbStein,  Ger.:  the 
wedge-shaped  stones  (or  other  material) 
with  which  an  arch  is  constructed,  a,  a,  a ; 
the  upper  one,  namely  b,  at  the  crown  of 
the  arch  is  termed  the  key-stone. 

"  In  1 20  ped.  de  vousoin  empt.*  pret  ped.  4d.** 

Elj  Sacrist  Roll.  U  E.  III. 

"  Item,  de  voxccert  xliij  ped.  pr'  ped.  vj.d.  xxj.  8.  vj.d.** 

Accounts  of  Norwich  Cloiiter,  A.D.  1411. 

The  lowest  voussoir,  or  that  which  is  placed  immediately  above 

3u 
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the  impost^  is  termed  sprinobr,  or  springing  stone   (eau9$mei 
and  sommier  in  French). 

YoussuRE,  Vt%uti,  iFott^nrf,  Vouuwrt,  Fr.  :  a  vmnlt.  (See 
Rear-vault.) 

" . . . .  fecit  dealbare  volturat  in  retro  choro.**    SimphMm  fttarboffo*  ekroa^  p.  ler. 

^  Expended  in  the  repair  of  the  king's  chapel,  vii.  in  the  repair  of  the  floor 
aboFe  the  upper  vesura  of  the  same  chapel,  the  twentj-two  large  pieces  of 
timber  with  which  he  stands  charged.** 

^*  And  in  the  same  works  of  the  said  chapel,  as  well  in  the  tfeawra  as  in 
the  repair  of  the  floor  of  the  said  chapel,  in  which  the  arches  and  kej-ttonet 
of  the  same  venture  are  strengthened,  the  said  twentj-nine  oouihes.** 

**  And  in  the  making  of  the  said  veeura  of  the  upper  chapd,  sererml  pieees  of 
carpenter's  timber  for  the  voueum^  whidi  were  estimated  at  about  two  hundred 

feet.'*         Accounts  of  8.  Stephen's  Ch»p«l,  WattmlnsUr,  19U  «nd  SOik  Bdw.  IIL,  SMOth.  p.  KM. 

AINSCOT,  Lambris,  Boiserie,  Fr.  :  this  term  origi- 

nally  seems  to  have  implied  rongh  planks  of  oak 

timber^  and  subsequently  to  have  been  given  to 

wooden  panellings  to  which  they  were  converted, 

for  lining  the  inner  walls  of  houses  and  churches  ^       It  was 

very  extensively  employed  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

and  James  I.^  and  for  a  long  period  afterwards^.    The  name  has 

long  ceased  to  be  confined  to  oak  panelling.    (See  Ckiling,  and 

Seeling.) 

Opus  intestinum.     **  Lambrlz.     Wainscot  or  $eeHng  worke,  joined  w  orke, 
or  worke  made  of  piles  and  posta.**  Hi^iiM,  NobmhoL  im. 

Wall-plate.     (See  Plate  and  Roof.) 

Ward,  a  court  of  a  castle,  surrounding  the  keep,  caUed  also 
a  bailey.     (See  Bailey.) 
^'  Item  in  defectibus  trium  stabular  pro  opere  tegnlariorom  infira  interiorem 

Vfardam  et  extra.'*  Return  or  the  state  of  the  Toww.  9  E.  IU.  B^toj.  App^  tol.  L 


*  Itf  deriTfttion  is  uncertain ;  some 
suppose  it  to  hare  been  taken  from  the 
Dutch  waege-schot,  in  reference  to  the 
waving  veins  of  the  materiaL  Bishop 
Kennet  derives  the  term  from  Oer. 
SBanMc^cttcn ;  Teut  wand,  a  wall ;  schot- 
ten,  to  cover. 

*  Wainscot   is  mentioned  not  unfre- 


quently  in  documents  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  occaaionally  in  thoee  of 
earlier  date ;  some  of  these  entries  imply 
rough  unwrought  boards.  Thomas  de 
Malton,  in  his  will,  dated  liOO,  be- 
queaths "  omnes  les  waynescots"  to  the 
fabric  of  the  conyentual  church  of  Han- 
temprize.     (Test.  £bor.  367.) 
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**  Longitudo  de  le  utter  tcard  castri  a  media  porta  et  nuper  separata  ab 
interiori  warda  capells  principal!  auls  camera,  continet  160  gressiw." 

win.  Worce8t«r,  270. 

Water-Table,  a  horizontal  set-oflf  in  a  wall,  sloped  on  the 
top,  to  throw  off  the  wet. 

Weathercock.    (See  Vane.) 

Weathering,  a  slight  inclination  given  to  horizontal  sur- 
faces, especially  in  masonry,  to  prevent  water  from  lodging  on 
them. 

Weepers,  also  called  mourners.  Statues  in  attitudes  of 
mourning  often  placed  in  niches  round  altar-tombs,  as  on  that 
of  Richard  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the   Beauchamp  chapel  at 

Warwick. 

**  Will.  AusteD  ....  coTenanteth  ....  to  cast,  work,  and  perfectly  to  make 
of  the  finest  latten  to  be  gilded  that  may  be  found  ziy  images  embossed  of 
lords  and  ladjes  in  divers  vestures,  called  weepers,  to  stand  in  housings  made 
about  the  tombe.*' — ^*  The  said  Bartholomew  (Lambespring,  Dutchman)  and 
Will.  Austen  ....  do  covenant  to  pullish  and  repare  xxxij  images  of  latten, 
lately  made  by  the  said  Will.  Austen  for  the  tombe,  viz.  xv\j  images  of 

angells,  and  xiv.  images  of  maumert**  Cont.  for  Monomentof  Richard  eui  of  Warwick. 

Wheelers  and  Kneelers.  Randle  Holmes  describes  a 
battlement  as  made  with  wheelers  and  kneelers, 

"  A  wheder  are  wrought  stones  that  Ije  levell  and  streight,  yet  make  out- 
ward angles  when  other  stones  are  ioyned  to  them.... A  kneeler,  are  stones  that 
stand  upright,  that  makes  a  square,  outward  above,  and  inward  below.'* 

Acad,  of  Armory,  HL  472. 

Wicket,  Guichet^,  Fr.,  Wichei,  Dutch,  Sportello,  lTAL.,SEl&ur 
mit  einem  gliigel,  Ger.  :  a  small  door  formed  in  a  larger  one,  to 
admit  of  ingress  and  egress,  without  opening  the  whole. 

Wind-beam,  ©tunnbanb,  Ger.  :  a  cross-beam  used  in  the  prin- 
cipals of  many  ancient  roofe,  occupying  the  situation  of  the 
collar  in  modem  king-post  roofs.  (See  Roof.)     Higins  applies 

it  to  the  ridge-piece  of  a  roof. 

**  Golumen.  Vitr.  Svmmum  tignum  tedi,  quod  d  fastigio  in  langvm  per" 
vadit.    The  windheam  or  principall  post,  prop  or  stay  of  the  house." 

Higins'  Nom.,  p.  S08. 

Window,  FenStre,  Fr.,  Finestra,  Ital.,  genjter,  JBeleuc^tung, 
Ger.  :  the  windows  employed  in  classical  and  Italian  architec- 

.  *  Vuiirtt  Fr.,   a  amall  wicket  in  a  door  used  for  the  mere  purpose  of  recon- 
noitring. 
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ture  are  usoally  rectangular  openings  without  any  internal  splay^ 
with  architraves  and  other  ornaments  on  the  exterior,  Tcry 
similar  to  those  of  the  doorways,  but  sometimes  they  have  arched 
heads ;  and  occasionally  small  circular  and  semicircular  windows 
are  used.  In  modem  buildings,  windows  called  Venetian  win- 
dows, are  sometimes  introduced ;  they  are  of  large  size,  divided 
by  columns,  or  piers  resembling  pilasters,  into  three  lights,  the 
middle  one  of  which  is  usually  wider  than  the  others,  and  is  some- 
times arched ;  in  the  arrangement  and  character  of  their  orna- 
ments they  resemble  the  windows  used  in  classical  architecture. 

In  mediaeval  architecture  the  windows  vary  most  materially  in 
the  several  styles.  In  the  class  of  buildings  spoken  of  in  the 
article  on  Saxon  architecture  they  are  generally  small,  and  when 
in  situations  to  require  glazing  have  often  a  large  splay  both 
externally  and  internally,  as  at  the  churches  of  Clapham,  Bed- 
fordshire, Woodstone,  Huntingdonshire,  and  Caversfield,  Buck- 
inghamshire (Plate  224) ;  but  sometimes  the  inside  only  is 
splayed,  and  the  external  angle  of  the  jamb  merely  chamfered, 
as  at  Daglingworth,  Gloucestershire,  or  the  jamb  is  left  square, 
as  at  Brix worth,  Northamptonshire  (PI.  224).  In  church  towers 
and  situations  where  glazing  is  not  necessary,  they  are  frequently 
of  two  or  more  lights  diWdcd  by  small  pillars,  or  piers,  usually 
resembling  balusters,  with  the  jambs  constructed  without  any 
splay  either  internally  or  externally.  The  heads  of  the  windows 
in  this  style  are  formed  of  semicircular  arches  or  of  long  stones 
placed  on  end  upon  the  imposts  and  leaning  against  each  other 
at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle.   (Plate  228.) 

In  buildings  of  the  early  Norman  style  the  windows  are 
generally  of  rather  small  proportions,  but  in  those  of  later  date 
they  are  often  of  considerable  size :  the  most  ancient  examples 
are  usually  very  little  ornamented,  having  only  a  small  chamfer 
or  a  plain  shallow  recess  round  them  externally,  and  a  large 
splay  within^  but  sometimes  there  is  a  small  shaft  on  each 
side  in  the  external  recess,  and  a  hood-moulding  over  the  arch 

'In  the  Norman,  and  all  the  suhse-      it  placed  much  nearer  to  the  outside  of 

quent  styles  except  the  latc&t,  the  glass      the  wall  than  the  inside. 
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(Sandford,  Plate  224) ;  this  mode  of  decoration  prevails  through- 
out the  style,  and  is  made  to  produce  a  bold  and  rich  effect  by 
the  introduction  of  mouldings  and  other  ornaments  in  tlie  arch, 
and  sometimes  in  the  jambs,  the  number  of  shafts  also  is  some- 
times increased ;  the  richest  exam- 
ples are  met  with  in  buildings  of 
late  date,  although  numerous  speci- 
mens remain  of  all  periods,  up  to 
the  very  end  of  the  style,  which  arc 
perfectly  plain  or  have  only  a  few 
simple  mouldings  on  the  outside. 
There  are  some  Norman  windows 
divided  by  shafts,  or  small  piers,  into 
two  or  more  lights;  these  are  often 
placed  in  shallow  recesses  with 
arched  heads,  embracing  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  window ;   they  are  •■"■■"■  '•"• 

found  principally  in  towers  and  in  situations  where  glazing 
jB  not  required  (Tewkesbury,  Plate  214).  A  few  examples 
of  circular  windows  of  this  style  remain,  as  in  the  eastern 
transept  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  the  clerestory  of  the 
nave  of  Southwell  minster,  and  another  has  existed  at  the 
west  end  of  Iffley  church',  Oxfordshire,  neither  of  these  appears 
ever  to  have  bad  mullions  or  tracery- 
of  any  kind,  but  other  specimens  at 
the  churches  of  Barfrestone  and 
Patricksboume,  Kent,  and  at  the 
Temple  church,  London,  which  are 
of  later  date,  and  partake  in  some 
degree  of  the  Early  English  style,  are 
divided  by  small  shafts,  or  mullions, 
arranged  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  lu-v.^^  i^u. 

(Plate  262) .  The  insidea  of  the  windows  of  this  period,  except 
'  The  eiiiting  temaini  of  Ihe  inner  mmfbeeoaeludEd  Lhat  the  whole  initwu 
mouldipgiof  (bia  window  tgnt  with  the  tb>uinetoboth,indiiithilcue)heopeQ- 
eoimpoadiag  mouldiagi  or  the  Driginil  ing  of  Ihe  round  window  muit  hm  been 
tide  window*  of  the  ure,  bom  whanca  it      too  imiU  to  ■dmit  of  an;  kind  of  tnetiy. 
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those  in  belfries  and  in  other  situations  where  they  are  not 
inteuded  to  be  glazed,  are  almost  invariably  splayed  and  are 
frequently  without  any  kind  of  ornament;  when  decorations 
are  used  they  are  similar  both  in  character  and  mode  of  appli- 
catiou  to  those  of  the  exterior,  though  generally  inferior  to  them 
in  richness  and  amount.  The  proportions  of  the  openings  are 
very  various  throughout  the  existence  of  the  Norman  style,  bnt 
the  most  elongated  specimens  are  usually  late.  They  are  some- 
times placed  in  pairs,  and  occasionally  in  triplets,  towards  the 
end  of  the  style,  so  close  to  each  other  that  the  space  between 
the  internal  splays  is  not  more  than  sufiBcient  to  receive  the 
decorations  with  which  the  windows  are  surrounded,  bat 
mullions  are  not  used.     (Plates  229,  230.) 

In  the  Eably  Enolish  bttlb*,  the  proportions  of  windows 
vary  very  greatly,  but  the  majority  of 
them  arc  long  and  narrow ;  they  are 
used  singly,  or  combined  in  groups 
of  two,  three,  live,  and  seven ;  when 
grouped  in  this  manner,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  placed  so  near  to  each 
other  that  the  stone-work  between 
them  is  reduced  to  a  real  muUion'', 
and  in  such  cases  they  are  generally 

surmounted  by  a  large  arch  embrac-       JtH^^^^^^^^^T^ 
ing    the   whole    number  of  lights' 
(Warmington,  Plate  338);  but  in  the  • — *.-f.«.>^. 

majority  of  examples  the  spaces  between  the  windows  are  mon 


*  FoT  exunplu  of  Earlj  Engliib 
■iado-i,  KB  Platn  236,  227,  320—231, 
U3,  337,  238,  ZSS,  300,  263. 

'  In  (ome  tiunplei  the  mullioni  an 
not  Urge  raough  to  recei's  the  whole  of 
the  mouldinga  of  (he  jambij  ia  (uch 
CUM  the  outer  onei,  which  the  muUioiu 
will  not  admit,  an  uiually  rormed  into 
a  luge  arch,  (panning  ihe  whole  groap 
of  window!,  aa  noticed  in  the  text,  but 
iomeliniei  thej  follow  the  heada  of  Ihe 
■epalmte  lighti  till  thej  unite  in  >  p<Hnt 


above  each  miillion.  Specjineiu  of  dna 
conatruetioo  eiiat  at  the  cfanrd  of  Wnt 
ClandoD,  Surrey,  and  tin  old  Lady 
Chipel,  Briitol  cathedral ;  in  nieh  ia- 
■tancei  the  fke«  of  the  muliiona  oecea- 
larilj  itanda  back  from  the  face  of  lb* 
walL  From  a  limilar  canie  a  trefoil  aiek 
ii  formed  oret  a  group  of  two  lancet  win- 
dow! lurmounledb;  a  drcle  in  the  chorch 
of  LoDTim  in  Normandj.  See  p.  SSL 
*  Thii  arch  ii  aometiinca  only  bnsal 
bj  a  hood-monMii^. 
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considerable,  except  in  those  of  late  date,  many  of  which  are 
separated  by  mullions,  and  have  the  tympanum  space  between 
the  heads  of  the  lights  and  the 
arch  over  them  pierced  with 
circles,  quatrefoils,  or  other  open- 
ings*, producing  very  much  the 
effect  of  the  windows  of  the  suc- 
ceeding style  (Plate  230,  231, 
Salisbury,  Plate  237,  Wimhorne, 
Platc2380  Inbelfrie9,8pire3,&c., 
where  glazing  is  unnecessary,  two 
or  more  openings,  separated  by 
small  shafts,  placed  under  one 
arch,  are  not  uncommon,  as  at 
Ameabury,  Wiltshire'.  (S.  Giles's 
and  Cotteratock,  Plates  230, 231 .) 
A  very  prevalent  mode  of  omfr- 
mentiug  the  windows  of  this  style, 
especially  on  the  insides,  is  with 
small  shafts,  which  are  usually 
detached  from  the  other  stone-  u.w..«~™.p™ 

work,  and  stand  quite  free ;  they  are  often  made  of  a  finer  ma- 
terial than  the  rest  of  the  window,  and  polished. 
The  amount  of  decoration  employed  is  very 
various;  many  examples  are  perfectly  plain 
within,  and  have  only  a  single  or  double  cham- 
fer, or  small  splay,  externally  (Witney,  Plate 
226) ;  others,  when  equally  plain  on  the  exte- 
rior, have  shafls  and  mouldings  within ;  some 
again  have  the  interior  and  exterior  equally  en- 
riched, and  some  have  the  greatest  amount  of  de- 
coration externally,  but  in  general,  when  there 
is  any  difference,  the  inside  is  the  most  highly 

*  TheKpiercingsareiotnetimeifonneil  chapd  on  the  cut  aide  of  the  lo 
wh«n  there  i«  no  »rch  riling  over  them,  tnoiept.  it  opens  into  the  roof,  uid . 
thej  canilitute  plalt-tractrg.  (■'^ee  peua  onljr  to  have  been  for  lhe*ilniiu 
Tracikt.)  of  air,  ai  no  room  hai  beeo  found  in 

*  Thii  olndow  ii  in   the   gnble  of  a      roof. 
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ornameated',  except  in  tower  windows.  The  jambs  are  always 
splayed  on  the  inside,  and  the  inner  or  zbcoinbon'  arch  is  most 
commonly  unconformable  to  that  over  the  actoal  opening  of  the 
window,  springing  usually  from  a  lower  level ;  this  arcb,  even 
when  tliG  jambs  are  perfectly  plain,  has  a  chamfer  on  the  inner 
edge,  or  a  small  suit  of  mouldings,  which  generally  project 
below  the  sofBt,  and  either  die  into  the  jambs,  or  rest  upon  a 
corbel  on  each  side.  A  few  examples  have  the  heads  of  the 
openings  formed  of 
trefoil  or  cinquefoil 
arches,  as  at  Sturrey,  ' 
Kent,  and,  occasion- 
ally, in  those  of  late 
date  they  are  feather- 
ed. There  are  various 
beautiJnl  specimens 
remaining  of  circular 
'■'""''""■  windows  of  this  style, 

as  at  the  cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln, 
and  Beverley  minster  (Plate  263) ;  there 
are  also  fine  examples  of  the  same  date  in  many  of  the  French 
churches,  as  at  the  cathedrals  of  Laou  and  Chartres ;  they  are 
filled  with  tracery  formed  of  small  shafts  radiating  from  the 
centre,  and  sustaining  small  arches,  or  with  circles,  trefoils,  &c. 
Triangular,  square,  and  other  shaped  windows  are  also  occasioD- 
ally  to  be  met  with",  hut  they  are  usually  smalt,  and  in  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  buildings,  aa  at  York  minster.     (Plates  355, 


In  the  Decorated  style  the  windows  are  enlarged  and  di- 
vided by  mullions  into  separate  lights,  and  have  the  heada  filled 


louldlngt  are  not  iprr«d 

brcidth  of  tht    inaide 

e  uiuilly  (Imoit  confined 


to  tht 

the  i' 


■  of  tl 


In 


meiited  with  >mall  Bliifti  tupporting 
light  open  ilonc-work,  rntintj  detiched 
fhmi  that  which  receire)  the  frlniing, 
which  hu  a  yttj  betutirul  effm,  u  s 


Stone  ehurch,  Kent  (Ptitc  231 ). 

'  See  Eb*»  ViULT  mad  Esc 
For  eiunplei  of  Decorated  windowi,  ue 
Plate*  327,  M*— J38,  33B— 251,  2M— 
261,264. 

'  Thew,  u  well  ai  many  mtall  dr- 
culat  wiodom,  are  niuallj  nther  qnite 
plain  at  Doljr  foliated,  without  tnctij. 
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with  TRACERY^  the  arrangements  of  which  have  been  sufficiently 
described  under  that  article.  The  heads  of  the  windows  in  this 
style  are  of  various  forms,  the  most  prevalent  are  two-centred 
pointed  arches  of  different  proportions,  but  besides  these,  seg- 
mental arches,  both  plun  and  pointed,  are  used  (Plate  256,  figa. 
2  and  4),  and  ogees  (Plates  236,  fig.  1,  244,  fig.  1,  246,  fig.  2, 


247,  fig.  3) ;  square  heads  are  also  common  (Plates  256,  257, 
359,  fig.  2).  The  inner  or  escoinson  arch  is  very 
frequently  of  a  difi'erent  shape  and  proportions 
from  that  over  the  tracery,  and,  even  when  the 
inner  jambs  are  perfectly  plain,  is  generally 
chamfered  or  moulded  in  the  same  manner  a 
the  corresponding  arches  in  the  Early  English  ^ 
style  (Plates  243,  figs.  1  and  2,  246,  fig.  3,  257, 
fig.  4).  Many  Decorated  windows  which  have 
elaborate  tracery  are  almost  destitute  of  moidd- 
ings;  the  mullions  are  often  only  splayed,  and  the  jambs  pro- 
'  One-light  winilovi  are  by  no  meani  narrow  propartion*,  bat  ttw  monldioga 
nniuaal  in  ihU  and  in  the  Perpendicular  and  detaila  g:enenlty  mark  Iheit  dalei 
■tjlc,  wine  of  which  ate  of  long  and  Ter;  clear);.  (See  Plate  327.) 
3x 


Tided  with  one  or  two  odditiona)  mouldingi  of  ^le  aimpleit 
character';  bat  in  enriched  buildings  there  are  generally  aefe- 
ral  nibordmatiotu  of  mulliona,  and  the  jambs  are  filled  with  a 


variety  of  mouldings;  in  com* 
mon  with  those  of  the  preced- 
ing and  following  styles,  they  are  always  splayed  in.  the  inside. 
(See  Tkacbry.)  There  are  some  circular  windows  of  this  date, 
of  which  a  magnificent  example  remains  at  Lincoln  cathedral 
(Plates  261,  261) ;  squares,  triangles  and  other  """7"°'  forms, 
are  also  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  but  thc^  are  generally 
BmaU.  (Plates  256,  267,  260.) 
The  clerestory  windows  of  the  Decorated  style  are  frequently 


'  In  tome  utmplM,  pirliculu'lj  in       face  oT  th«  wall,  cMiMqnntlj  the  jamte 
diitrict*  wbere  itone  ii  tctzct,  the  outei      hat 
fkc*  of  the  muUioni  ii  let  fliub  with  the 
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■null  trefoila  or  qiubrefoils  or  apberical  triangleB.     (See  Cliei- 

■TORY.) 

The  principal  differeDces  betreen  the  windows  of  the  Pbe- 
rBNDicci.AK  and  the  preceding  style,  consist  in  the  altered 
trrangement  of  the  tkaciry,  the  freqneat  introduction  of 
TRANBOHB,  and  the  shapes  of  the  heads,  which  are  very  often 
formed  of  four-centred  arches,  and  ogees  arc  nearly  or  quite 
disused;  in  other  respects  they  do  not  differ  materially, 
although  the  character  of  the  mouldings  becomes  changed, 
and  some  of  the  subordinate  parts  are  modified,  as  the  style 
gradually  emerges  firom  the  Decorated.  Small  circles,  quatre< 
foils,  and  squares  are  not  very  unusual,  but  no  examples  of 
large  windows  of  these  shapes  can  be  referred  to,  escept  those 
in  the  transepts  of  Westminster  abbey', 
and  these  are  insertions  into  earlier 
work,  which  would  not  well  admit  of 
any  other  form.  (For  examples  of 
Perpendicular  windows  see  Plates  227, 
236,  fig.  4,  252—254,  258,  259.)  As 
the  Perpendicular  style  becomes  de- 
based, the  heads  of  the  windows  grow 
gradually  flatter,  until  they  cease  to 
be  arched,  and  the  opening  is  dirided 
by  the  mullions  into  plain  rectangular  '. 
window  prevuls  in  buildings  of  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  King  James  I.,  and  is  found  in  work  of  the  time  of 
James  II.  and  even  later,  until  superseded  by  the  modem 
sash  window. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  window  found  in  a  great  number 
of  churches,  termed  a  low  side  window,  which  see. 


this  kind  of 


■  ThcM    are    iquue    vindovi 


meat  of  tho  tncny  ii  ■dkpted,  to  thai  kl 


prtdng  circlei,  with  the  tracerj  utu^       fint  littht  their  are  often   miitcken  for 


to  *dU  tht  Utter  Bgnrc  Then  are 

nindowi  in  the  churehi 

linent,  eepeciallj  it  the  endi  of  the  tran- 

•eptfl  and  nave,  which  hi 

ID  tlie  heidi,  fonnei)  by  ■ 

tnuUien,  to  which  the  ganeral 


:iilar  windowL 

'  There  are  a  few  exceptioni  to  thia 

rule,  with  Ihe  topa  of  the  Ughta  arthed, 

large  circlet      but  they  are  Tery  rarely  feathered.  There 

repondentiag      may  alio  be  ■  few  eumplai  of  window* 

of  ihit  flat*  with  arched  beadi. 
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In  some  churches  windows  are  to  be  found  at  the  eastern 
ends  of  the  sides  of  the  nave^  placed  nearer  to  the  floor  than  the 
other  windows^  and  sometimes  of  smaller  size  than  the  rest^  as 
at  Cuddesden  and  Bucknell^  Oxfordshire;  they  appear  to  be 
quite  distinct  from  the  low  side  windows,  and  possibly  were 
intended  to  serve  as  squints  to  allow  worshippers  in  the  church- 
yard to  see  an  altar  or  some  particular  image  within  the 
building". 

The  foregoing  observations  relate  principally  to  church  win* 
dows,  with  which  those  of  domestic  buildings,  in  most  respects, 
agree,  although  the  interposition  of  a  floor  not  unfrequently 
causes  square-headed  openings  to  be  employed  at  a  period  when 
they  are  rare  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  as  at  Moyes's  hall, 
Bury  S.  Edmund's,  which  is  very  late  Norman  work.  Another 
peculiarity  in  the  windows  of  domestic  buildings  is,  that  the 
cavity  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  instead  of  terminating  at  the 
sill,  is  continued  as  a  recess  down  to  within  one  or  two  steps  of 
the  floor,  and  a  stone  seat  is  formed  within  it  against  each 
jamb  (see  Bay-stall)  ;  this  is  a  feature  found  at  Moyes's  hall, 
and  is  common  till  a  very  late  period.  Windows  which  have 
muUions  and  tracery,  especially  those  with  transoms,  often  have 
such  parts  of  the  tracery  as  come  against  the  casements  formed 
only  on  the  outside,  the  principal  mullions  alone  being  continued 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  window  to  form  the  rebates 
of  the  casements,  which,  when  closed,  shut  against  the  tracery. 
Bay  windows,  which  abound  in  domestic  halls  of  Perpendicular 
date,  will  be  found  described  in  that  article  and  in  oriel  ;  farther 
information  on  the  subject  of  windows  may  also  be  collected 
from  the  articles  on  each  of  the  styles  of  mediaeval  architecture, 
Saxon,  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  Perpendicular,  and 
Flamboyant,  and  from  those  on  Escoinson,  Mullion,  Orb,  Bear- 

*  In  Sende  church,  Surrey,  there  is  a  the  nave.    It  ia  not  improhahle  that  theae 

low  aide  window  in  the  usual  situation  on  two  windows  may  belong  to   thia  class, 

the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  others  as  there  appear  originally  to  huTe  been 

of  very  similar  character,  but  oi   two  altars  at  the  east  end  of  the  nare,  on  each 

lights,  at  the  eastern  end  of  both  sides  of  side  of  the  chancel-arch. 
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vault,  Tracery,  and  Transom ;  and  the  subject  of  painted  glass 
will  be  found  under  Glazino. 

Wings  of  a  moulding.     (See  Fillet.) 

YSTUS,  Xyste,  Fa. :  this  name  was  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  a  covered  portico  attached  to  a  gymna- 
sium in  which  the   athletes  exercised  during  the 
winter,  and  by  the  Romans  to  an  open  portico  or 
walk  round  a  garden,  court,  &c. 

ARD,  l^erDe :  this  name  was  sometimes  given  for- 
merly to  long  pieces  of  timber,  such  as  rafters,  &c. 
"  Item,  ihet/erdi/s  called  sparres  of  the  halle  ryalle  contenjth 
yn  length  about  45  fete  of  hole  pece."  win.  Wor.,  S60. 

Ymage,  l^magerir,  f^magrour.     (See  Image.) 

IG-ZAG,  a  decoration  peculiar  to  the  Norman  style 

of  architecture,  consisting  of  mouldings  running  in 

zig-zag  lines:  very 

considerable  variety 

is  given  to  this  class 
of  ornaments  by  changing  the 
arrangement  of  the  different 
suits  of  mouldings,  and  by  turn-  *'.t.rtor«ighc.Mi«i«i 

ing  the  points  of  the  zig-zags  in  different  directions  (Plates  114, 
120) ;  in  some  examples  the  promi- 
nent parts  stand  out  quite  firee,  and 
are  entirely  detached  from  the  wall, 
as  at  Cuddesden  church,  Oxfordshire, 
and  S.  Joseph^s  chapel,  Glastonbury 
abbey  <>•  This  kind  of  decoration  is  not  found  in  buildings  of 
the  earliest  Norman  work,  but  in  the  more  advanced  specimens 
it  is  most  abundantly  employed  about  the  doorways P,  windows^. 


immr,  o«o« 


*  These  are  of  very  late  date,  ap- 
proaching to  the  Early  English  style. 

'  Essendine,  Plate  71;  S.  Ehbe's  and 
Iffley,  Plate  72;  Middleton,  Plate  74; 


Kirkham,   Newington,   and  Cuddesden, 
Plate  75. 

«  Devizes  and  S.  Cross,  Plate  225 ; 
Sutton,  Plate  229. 
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mrcliet ',  ke. ;  examples  are  to  be  found  in  loost  churches  of  the 
Norman  style  *. 

ZocLZ.     (See  Soclb.) 

ZoFHORus :  the  Vitmvian  name  for  the  frieie  in  classical 
architecture. 


ft  Mate  of  tniuition  from  the  Nonnao  to 
Ibe  tnecMding  itjlc,  u  *t  StaDdagh, 
Plate  EL     It  ii  imurkable  llut  altbongh 

■Ijlc  of  architectun,  it  ii  nied  vilh  tu 
greater  ptoTiuion  ia  thii  conntrf  than  in 
Nomundr. 


'  Dericet,  PUi«  8;  S.  Baftb«1aiiww, 
Plate  7 1  Stoueleigh,  Plate  8;  S.  ilaij, 
Lcioeatei,  Plate  187 ;  Dvrlum,  Plate  16  ; 
CanteriiDr;,  Plate  38. 

■  Althoogh  lig-iagi  aic  wnnetimei 
found  ia  eoDiwctioD  with  pnnted  arche*, 
H  H  ODl;  in  eaaei  in  vhldi  the  woik  ii  in 
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ii  prearnted  1o  Ihe  work  by  ihe  . 
the  Engriiing  by  Meun,  I 


AUTHORITIES  AND  DOCUMENTS. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  authorities  cited  in  the  above 
pages,  for  in  most  instances  the  reference  at  the  foot  of  the  citation  supplies 
all  the  information  required.  But  for  the  sake  of  conciseness  some  documents 
have  been  quoted  without  distinctly  mentioning  the  collections  or  volumes  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found,  and  the  following  memoranda  may  be  useful  in 
such  cases.  By  Ducange  is  to  be  understood  his  '*  Qlossarium  mediae  and 
infimse  Latinitatis."    Last  edition,  Paris,  1846,  6  vols.  4to. 

The  series  of  publications  of  the  Surtees  Society  contains  the  Towneley 
Myiteries^  WUU  and  Inventoriet  of  the  Northern  counties,  Tettamenta  Elora- 
centiay  Priori/  of  Finchale^  Priory  of  Coldingham^  Jordan  Fantosmes  Chron* 
ide,  Durham  Household  Book,  Hiatoria  Dunelmensis  scriptores  tres^  sc.  Gau- 
fridus  de  Coldinyham,  Bob.  de  Orayttane$  and  Will,  de  Chambre  ;  Ancient 
numumentSy  rites,  ^c,  of  tkB  numastical  church  of  Durham,  jre.,  ^c. 

Illustrations  of  the  manners  and  expenses  of  ancient  times  in  England 
in  the  xv,  xvi  and  xvii.  centuries,  4to.  Nichols,  1797,  contains  amongst  other 
matters.  Churchwardens*  accounts  of  Wigtoft,  S.  Mary  Hill,  Walberswick, 
S,  Martin  Outwich  and  others. 
Reliquics  Antiques  by  J.  Wright  and  J.  0.  Halliwell,  1841. 
A  Collection  of  Ordinances  and  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Royal  Household  made  in  divers  reigns  from  K.  Ed.  III.  to  K.  Will,  and 
Q.  Mary,  published  by  Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  4to.  1790. 

Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  I.  *'  Liber  Quotidianus  contra  rotulatoris 
garderobof.  A*,  regni  R".  Edwardi  primi  vioesimo  octavo/*  published  by  Soc. 
of  Antiquaries,  1787. 

Privy  purse  Expenses  of  K.  Hen.  YIII. ;  also  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  Ward- 
robe accounts  of  Ed.  IV.  by  N.  Harris  Nicolas,  2  vols.  8vo.  1827  and  1830. 
Privy  purse  expenses  of  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Mary,  by  Sir  F.  Madden. 
1831. 
Excerpta  Historica,    Bentley,  1831. 

Manners  and  Hotuehold  Expenses  of  England,  by  B.  Botfield,  Roxburghe 
Club,  1841. 

CoNTBACTS  for  Westminster  Hall,  Rymer,  Feed.,  ed.  1709.  t.  7.  p.  794. 
Tomb  of  R,  2.  lb.,  t.  7.  p.  795.  Cough's  Sep.  Mon.,  vol.  L  p.  167.  Burnley 
church,  Whitaker*s  Whalley,  p.  322.  VaulU  ^c.  of  King's  Coll.  chapel,  Malden'a 
Account  of  King*s  Coll.  chapel,  8vo.  1769.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
&c.  by  Dallaway,  vol.  i.  p.  345,  and  Britten's  Arch.  Antiq.,  vol.  iv.  Colleges  of 
Eton  and  Cambridge,    Will  of  Hen.  YI.    Hare's  MSS.  Caius  ColL,  Cambridge, 
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printed  somewhat  incoxrectly  in  Nichols*  Royal  Wills.  Monuments^  jrc  in 
Beauchamp  Chapel,  Dugdale^s  Warwickshire,  Nichols*  Description  of  Beau* 
champ  Chapel,  Blore's  Monumental  Remains,  and  Britton*s  Arch.  Ant,  toI.  It. 
McnwnerUsof  H.  VII,  &c.  Mlton*8  Arch.  Ant,  Yol.  iL  Roofs,  Src.  at  Mag- 
dalen Coll.,  Oxford,  and  of  the  ekapH  and  school  in  Waynfiete,  Chandler's  Life 
of  Waynfletc,  pp.  369,  308,  &c. 

Broume  de  Schola  Regia  Norwieenti,  at  the  end  of  his  Repertorium,  8to. 
1712. 

Other  indentures  are  so  quoted  as  create  no  difficulty  in  finding  them,  with 
the  exception  of  some  which  still  remain  in  manuscript,  as  the  Sacrist  and 
other  fabric  Rolls  of  Ely  and  Norwich  in  their  respectiTe  cathedrals ;  Repairs 
of  the  King's  Scholars*  Houses  at  Cambridge,  12  Edw.  III.,  1338,  in  the  Augmen- 
tation  Office  ;  Bursars*  Accounts  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  (Arch.  Joum. 
Tol.  i.  p.  279  ;  vol  ii  p.  137.) 

Many  provincial  and  ancient  words  hare  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in 
his  Architectural  Dictionary.  He  evidently  took  great  pleasure  in  collecting 
fuch  words  although  the  immediate  object  of  his  work  was  the  illustration  of 
Practical  Architecture.  Many  of  his  provincialisms  have  been  confirmed 
from  other  sources. 

Our  early  writers  on  carpentry  and  other  handicrafts  have  preserved  many 
terms  that  are  now  forgotten  by  workmen,  but  were  handed  down  from  the 
middle  ages.  Amongst  these  works  may  be  mentioned  Moxon^t  Meehanick 
ExtrciuM,  1677,  &c.  Pope,  W,,  Rules  and  initructions  for  framing  allmanner  of 
Roofs,  &c.,  (at  the  end  of  Richard*s  Palladio).  London,  1688.  Neve's  Builder  s 
Dictionary,  1703.  Also  Wren*s  Reports  on  Westminster  and  Salisbury,  and 
Randale  Holmes'  Academy  of  Armory,  Chester,  1688. 
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oxroRn  :  printed  by  i.  shrimpton. 
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